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death. Since I have been Secretary of State I have takea 
great pains to collect and investigate any information 
or evidence I conld obtaiUr no matter from what quarter 
it came, which by facts, figures, or other reliable infor- 
mation tended to snpport this allegation I admit at onoa 
that if It could be Mown that India has retrograded in 
matonal prosperity under our rule wa stand self-con^ 
denmed, and we ought no longer to be entrusted with tho 
control of that country But no sneh facte, figures, or 
evidence have I ever been able to obtain fhat a section 
of the public both here and m India behove this allega- 
tion is clear from their constant and imwoaned repetition 
of the charge But this bohef is founded not on figures, 
or facts, or economic data, but on a plausible syilogistio 
formula that thev are never tired of roueatlnK. 
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rriHIS work, unintentionally, has grown into a big 
book That would be regretable if it were not that 
India IS a big country and space commensurate with its 
extent and with the variety and complexity of the 
problems affectmg it must necessarily be given As it 
is I have not dealt with one tithe of the questions 
demanding attention, even though I have leferred to 
many topics To readers of different prochvities certain 
sections of the book may specially appeal, therefore, to 
one who does not care for all of it, selection of topic has 
been made easy 

The object with which the book has been written is, if 
it be feasible, to brmg to a definite issue two contrary 
views regardmg India Two sc hool s exist One is 
always refemng to the mcr easing prosperity of the 
country and people, and claiming imstmted praise for 
England as the creator of this prosperity, the other is 
mcessantly dilating upon the rapidly-growmg and now 
alarming impovenshment of both country and people 
The latter declare that, by the prmciples of our rule, 
dehberately adopted, the impoverishment is made inevit- 
able Both cannot be right Nor is there, to my seem- 
mg, any middle course which would reconcile the views 
held by both protagomsts, and provide a working arrange- 
ment including both views One is nght, the other is 
wrong 

Which of them is right ? I, unhesitatmgly, say, ‘ That 
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school which deolaree the country is in a bad way and 
the people in a worse way I endeavour to prove, and 
think I succeed in proving the correctness of thiH state- 
ment I do BO from evidence furnished to me — some- 
times gratuitously oftener on payment — by the authontiee 
themselves m India and m England It is they who tell 
the story I try to unravel from the complexities m 
which it IB concealed that story I endeavour to make 
plain for my countrymen s information May I ask, 
kmdly mterested reader or keen cntic or both of you 
that one oiroumstance be always borne m mind as the 
various facts herem discussed are produced and considered ? 
It IS that I am not responsible for the facts I cite All 
that I do IS to use the matenal which the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State supply If what I put 
fo rwa rd seems ae it well may ^ too terrible to be true 
let me beg that it be always borne in mind, and let me 
say it agam that I do no more than put before the 
re^er the evidence impartially dealt with, scheduled by 
the authorities themaelvee If I be right m my deduc- 
tions, nothing 18 to be gamed by denouncing me for 
drawing those deductions The facts on which they are 
based are there whether attention be drawn to them or 
not To desonbo an evil does not make the descnber 
the author of that evil If a true statement be given con 
cermng an existing disaster and accurate signs of a coming 
catastrophe are announced he who makes the statement 
and utters the announcement does not cause the disaster 
or create the catastrophe. It is a satire on present-day 
controversy that it should be necessary to say this un 
happily it ts necessary Always m this book the evidence 
IB given given m too much detail may be and the reader 
15 put m a position to judge for himself or herself whether 
any given deduction is fair or unfair 

To wnte such a book as tlnH which I have wntten is 
for a man to take his (bterary and pubho) life in his 
hands No treatment some people thmk and say can be 
too bad for him who dares to declare that over^hmg m 
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India IS not peitcct , who desires to piocuie adequate 
lefonns and solid benefits for Indians. This has long 
been a cbai'acteiistic of the Biitisli people in regard to 
India Lord Bipon, to his cost, found that this was the 
case One of the gioatcst of the Govcinors-Geneial 
befoie Lord Bipon had diunk from the same cup. *A 
part of Loid Wollcsle 3 '‘s just polic}' towards India in 1800 
was an endeavour to obtain the adinis^^ion of Indian ships 
and their cargoes into the ports of England on tenns 
appioaching m some dcgieo to recipiocit} ; but his 
Lordsliip’s humane efibrts on this point caused him 
great opposition at home, embarrassed considcrabl}^ his 
Government, and was the cause of the treatment winch 
he received in England in 180G-7.’ So wn*oie Mr Mont- 
gomeiq* I\Iartm, near!}' .sevent}' 3 ''eais ago, and, m this 
respect, the average Briton of to-day, wiro is m any W'ay 
connected wnth India, or fancies that his craft may be m 
danger if justice bo done to India, is precisely as were his 
fathers before him. 

All my sources of information, I repeat, are to be found 
m the scores of Indian Blue Books — of most of which I 
have been a diligent student — issued j'^ear by ^’•ear from 
the Govermnent Press at Calcutta or Simla, and from the 
presses of His Majesty’s Printers m London. There is 
one exception The more important details relating to 
the condition of the people in all parts of India, but 
especially in Northern India and Bombay, are abstracted 
from a series of volumes which were prmted in the prmting 
offices of the vanous Local Governments They are all 
marked ‘ Confidential,’ and their publication has more 
than once been refused m the House of Commons. This 
IS not the place m which to argue whether evidence taken 
m an official inqmry conducted by pubhc servants, m the 
pubhc time, at the public cost, respectmg the condition of 
the people may, nghtly, be withheld from pubhcation, 
and a more or less accurate summary suffice for the infor- 
mation of those deeply interested m what has been stated 
I assume (as I assert) that it is a great wrong to the 
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commimity to keep the evidenoe of soch an mqmry in 
pigeon holes over the entrance to which, maybe spiders 
spm their webs, smoe it is anjaoualy desired that no one 
shall see the contents of those pgeon holes. All I am 
concerned with m this place is to acconnt for my posses- 
sion of the set of volnmes the snbstanoe of which m the 
words of the witnesses themselves I pnt before my 
readers. The volumes I have used were received from 
the Parliamentary representative of the India Office by 
the late Mr Bradlangh M P eariy m 1891 on a request 
made by him and at first refused they were handed to 
me by the honourable member for Northampton himself 
Indeed I have reason to believe that he told the official 
from whom he received them that they were coming mto 
my hands and would be used by me that it was mdeed, 
at my suggestion and for my use that he required them 
“With this oleai understanding as I was informed they 
were given to that great champion of Indian nghts and 
were by him passed to me absolutely without any con 
ditions which could m the sbghtest degree fett^ my 
discretion m nmng them. 

Other points uhich would have been appropriately re- 
ferred to m the preface of such a work as I herem venture 
to put forward will be found m a letter to Lord George 
Hamilton a copy of which forms a part of this volume 
I have simply to add that m the mvidions and moat 
disagreeable and poinial duty whicili the writing ol a 
book of such conolumonB must necessarily be to one 
whose faith m England s good work m England s destmy 
has been passionately ohenahed * I have striven to hold 

I t>vt «K«Ti gi&Dd for BosJ&sd tHI I die 

England? Yes — 

Tbe Tingland njodcod to tee 
H«Uu Quboimd lUlj ooe and free t 
The England that had tear* for Poland'! doom. 

And in her heart (or aQ tbe Tortd made room 

Aocoontlns her all lirlng landi abore 
In joetlee and In merej and in lore 
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the scales fairly I liavc not, consciously, strained any 
argument to enforce a foiegonc opinion, nor have I 
refrained from stating aught, gciTuanc to the discussion, 
that, in the course of the statements I uas dealing with, 
would tell against the conclusions u Inch I drew; those 
conclusions were diaun because the facts left me no other 
course but to draw them. I as not a free agent The 
reader must judge as to that I express only that which 
I rras compelled to express All T ask is that the evidence 
be carefully considered, especially that portion which is 
rccoidcd in the first chapter u hero foundation-principles 
are dealt with, and the still greater part appearing in 
chapteis six to twelve In the lattci, pai'ticularly, are to 
be found the facts vhich make the optimism of the 
Secretary of State for India, as expressed in his latest . 
(and twelfth) Budget speech, ajnockeiy, a_ frivolity • this 
optmnsm and this fnvolity, exhibited, as they weie, in 
connection with sorcly-suflermg men, v omen, and children, 
in multitude such as no man has ever before numbered, 
were worse than a blunder : they were a cruel wrong 
My first request to such readers as I may be honoured 
with is also my last request It is that my statements 
be tested by the evidence I furaish Only as those state- 
ments are adequately supporiied by the ewdence — all, be 
it never overlooked, obtained from Government sources , 
in econonuc matters my sole reliance is on the official 
evidence — do I ask for their acceptance Havmg said 
this I am, I think, entitled to go farther, and to say that, 
if the case I put forward be proved, no man or woman 
who becomes acquainted with it may, henceforth, refrain 
from doing something ^ yemedy so gross and so g rievous 
>_wrong.asns -embodied in the -material .impove nshment 

jnd,_the pohtical degradation of two-hundred andjihirty 

millions of British subjects. The times of past ignorance 
may he pardoned with knowledge comes responsibihty. 

In my own imperfect way I endeavour to supply a portion 
of the needed knowledge Others will come and examine 
deeply and more searchmgly where I, a pioneer, have 
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been able to do little more than mdicate the tracts along 
which tramed bands of erperts may pass to folly explore 
the distresafnl region of which I treat I am not — 

The firrt who otot boirt 

Into this trembled se&. 

Mr I>adabhai Naoroji has oircnmnaYigated its shores 
and Mr Komeah Dntt and Mr Hyndman have indicated 
many of the perils of the way, while Mr A J Wilflon 
of the InvutoTB Bemeio never wearies m well-domg 
where India is conoemod, nor does Sir William Wedder 
bnm ever f^ter in his endesvems to ascertain wbat 
really is wrong with a view to providing a remedy 
But like Oolnmbns m discovering America the Patsee 
patriot and these others only pomt the way to research and 
investigation which statesmen like Lord Eosebery Mr 
John Morley Mr Asijrath Sir Robert Reid Mr 0 P 
Scott Sir Edward Clarke Mr W 8 Came Mr 0 E 
Sohwaim and many others are m honour bound to 
undertake Will they do their duty? Possibly the 
contmuance of Bntiah empire m the East depends 
npon the answer they and those Hke-mraded with them 
give to this question 


My acknowledgments ore dne and are hereby cordially 
expressed to fnends who have aided me m my task 
Amongst them must be mentioned Mjsa Annie A- Smith 
of Hampstead whose odmirable work m preparing the 
Index all who need to refer to it will oppreciate 
Mr Hedley V Storey who prepared the diagrammatio 
sketches which so vividly illustrate statements in the 
text that imght otherwise bo imperfectly apprehended, 
ond whose eiponence in the villagea and towns of India 
has been of some service to mo m connection with the 
proof reading of this work and my son Everard Tuxford 
Ihgby 
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Finality, T must be permitted to say that the writing 
ol this book has been the hatcfullcst and most painful 
duty I have ever pcrfoimed 1 have put to mj'self, a 
scoic of times, Loid Melbomne’s question, ‘Can’t you 
let it alone?’ and alwaj.s 1 ha\o had to ansuci, ‘No, I 
can't ' And it’s as well I can't. For, if I could I should 
be a contemptible cioatuic To me, things in India arc 
ns I describe them to be, and I have no choice but to so 
desenbe them. 

Dorset House, Dorset Square, 

London, N AY 

Novcmhc), 1 001 
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0) It! /s.ron '*'! — A CoDijiitri'oti 

AUcgcd Ligliincr'- of Tnxnfion in Jndm (bir .1 btrachej '■. 
In'iccuraic Sl'^lcment) 

English and Indmn Taxation Compared. 

England’s Beneficent Work in India : a Nolublc Instance 

Obsolcl-c Indian Customs 

UnwalUngnccs m England and m India to discern lib 
Consequences of rrc''cnt Buie 

A rnunne Companion between the Beginning and Ivnd of 
the Century 

Some personal con'^idcnitions, chiefly ntTccting the Author 
and this Book 

‘ rriHEEE 16 no country possessing a civilised adniinis- 
tration where taxation is so light ’ as in India ' 

‘ Mr J. S. Mill declared his belief that the Bntish 
Government in India was “ not only one of the purest in ' 
intention, but one of the most beneficent m act, ever 
known among mankind ” 

‘ I do not doubt that this is still truer now ’ 

Thus writes Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I., who, towards 
the close of a long official career in India, was Finance 
Mimster. The passages are to be found on page 395 of 
‘ India,’ I new and revised edition. 

* Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Company, Lumted, London, 1894 
When one reads Sir John Strachey ’s boob in the light of the facts recoidedm 
these pages, the -wonder anses whether anything more misleadmg than that 
book has appeared smee William Caxton first made movable type by which 
to record Anglo-Saxon utterances of voice and pen, and prmted his first 
pages at Westminster Sir John Strachey possesses a very acute mtelleot , 

3 
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11 they were true in form and essence I should have 
been spared the writing of this book 
The Census Commissioner for India in 1881 (App 
p bcv) before ‘ India was written hod put on record an 
opinion concerning the Panjabis which gave no warrant 
for Sir John Btr^hey’s remark. There can be httlo 
donbt, it was said that the Panjab population is less 
long hved than that of England It would indeed be 
strange if it were not so The peasant of our villages 
leads a life of unceasing labour even if that labour bo not 
BO severe as that of the English workman He inhabits 
a mud hovel m the middle of a crowded village surrounded 
by festering dunghilla and stagnant pools the water of 

it U hfttder to boliere thtt be oooli not aee the other tide (of the thleld wfaloh 
be hM idorned to akflioUy) tb^n tluit he dellhentelf thiit his ejee to the 
widespread porettj sod growlo^ dattUnUon of vhleh the drthi Imn Indl* 
to Enghuad Is tUfce the tlgn sAd the eattne. There is the dUenant tod 
there U no waj ont of thst Hnmma. «hkh csa be oompllmenUiT to tbo 
intedgeiwe of the Tetenn elTflUii Onlj on the groond ot the IHTine Bight 
of British ClTfllMtlon Is prslte of the rceolU of the British nle In IzhIU 
poolble vitbont the (jTudlAetitioas tbe present work etteioptt to npplj’ 
In reeding sooh books es tbet bj Sir John Btrtehej it thonld nerer be 
forgotten that they niwttrUj partake of the natore of Bewmen's Apologia 
pmtitatua. Tbe writers an face to face with tbe work of their own hsn^ 
and Ttnlesa tbej are to write tbemeelTet down u baring failed in promoting 
the bapplneti and ensuring tbe proap eri ty of the Indian people, they most 
diher drop the pen or Indulge in glowing eulogy berertheksi, be 
rtmarfcf I cannot eay that our Oorerninent la lorcd It is too good for 
that. Lord lawrtnee s dloUtm in 1867 when be was Yleemy b quoted 
Tbe nitieei of tbe peoide are Ineooteeiahly more prosperuus and— eaa d 
bona Mdrlai— far more happy In British territory than they are under naUre 
mkia. A few years later and lostmoted India, led byDritlih drOIass 
was crying out against tbe rack renUng which etpedally marked that part 
of Korthern India which John lAwrence bad aettled The state of things 
which in the Panjab haa lad to tbe necesalty for paMing the Act to stop land 
alienation In that Protince U tbe direct offspring of tbe lAunnUan onr 
aaMSBnent of newiy-acqulred territories. If an absoloidy impartial Judge 
with a fun knowled^ of all the dreuntstaneee in each Instaitcs were to place 
aide by iH* the wr u ng and human cuffetlng caused by Tlmour tbe Tartar 
or Oeughls with the mental moral and phydeal misery endured tn 
India during the past ftlty years, the 01 eoBseqoeoces properly debl table against 
Chilftian EogUshmen who hare a high place In national TalhaHs 
vould be as great as thoee for whkb the ralhless brutes of imdest days 
hare had to aBTwer to history and maybe to Ood- Ourpenrerolaelf-dfeep- 
tkto aa to the consequences wblcbfolknrlrom British acts is IrulynurTtUoos. 
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which latter is not seldom his only dnnk. His food is 
poor, and he has to make up by quantity what he lacks m 
quality. His hfe is monotonous almost beyond concep- 
tion He IS bom, sickens, and dies, almost hke a beast of 
the field, with only such rude care as his neighbour’s 
Ignorance can afford ’ 

‘ Almost Vikc a beast of the field' 

The reader will judge whether, tested by the results 
recorded m the present volume, however pure the inten- 
tion of the rulers may have been and may still be, their 
rule has not been one of the least beneficent, if not, 
actually, the least, ever Imown among mankind 

Meanwhile, be it remarked here 

Taxation in India, declares Sir John Strachey, is the 
hghtest in the world By what prmciple is the hghtness 
or heavmess of taxation to be reckoned? Sir John 
Strachey does not condescend to particulars The light- 
ness, or otherwise, of national burdens, is not to be 
reckoned by the sum total obtained from each person 
taxed, iiTespective of the means or mcome of such person 
Yet, apparently, this is Sir John Strachey’s contention 
There is the less excuse for the remark seeing that Sir 
William Hunter, several years before ‘ India ’ was pub- 
hshed, had put the facts clearly forward in the following 
passage — 

‘ It may seem a coutiadiction m teims to say that the Enghsh who 
pay at the rate of forty shiUmgs per head to the Imperial Exchequer, 
besides many local bmdens, aie more hghtly taxed than the Indians 
who pay only at the rate of three shillings and eightpence to the 
Imperial Exchequer, with scaicely any local burdens But the sum 
of forty shiUmgs pei head beats a much smallei pioportion to the 
margm between the national earnings and the national requirements 
for subsistence m England than the sum of three shillings and eight- 
pence bears to that margm m India In estimatmg the revenue- 
yieldmg poweis of India, we must get rid of the delusive influence 
which hundreds of milhons of taxpayeis exercise upon the unagmation 
We must think less of the numbeis and more of the poverty of the 
Indian people ’ 

As to the pressure of taxation, Mr Samuel Smith, M P , 
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m a speech m the House of Commoiis m August, 1894 
remarked ' Only one man in seven hundred m Tntlm 
comes within the category of ^50 a year I will make a 
further statement The nght hon gentleman is well 
aware that m this country one penny m the mcome-tax 
yields £2,000 000 sterlmg In India it yields considerably 
less than £200 000 India contains 220 000 000 of 3160510 
under Bntish rule These people yield on the mcome-tax 
less than one-tenth of what 38 000 000 yield m the 
TJmted Kmgdom The meaning of that is that every 
million of the people in India yield jnst one-sixtieth of 
what a similar number yield m this country If this is 
not conclusivo of the poverty of the people nothing will 
satisfy the most exacting mind* It is indeed difficult to 
realise the small amount of wealth that there is in India* 
Not only is the small sum assessed a matter for mdig 
nation but the Government the most beneficent m act 
ever known among mankmd is responsible for such 
incidents m the collection of this tax os the following ' — 

• One Dtmodar Kobli woi hiformed last year that he would have to 
pay BaJZS (87t.) Inoome-Ux. He vae thimdentnick the uncnmt wu 
obtohitely beyond hii meem to ralwx He inlonned the anthorltles 
aocordlnfly bat the only remit of hla appeal waa that a fine of Bt.7 
(9a. 4d.) wus impoaed on him for delaying to pay the tax. He wu 
mT^blii to pay the impoat aa well u the penalty to bla dwelling wu 
aearohed Sat nothing worth taking away wu fcnmd in IL Kezthla 
ahop wu raniaoked, and ererytbing foond in tt attached and lold. 
The anm of BaJI (2a. 6d.) wu realiaed by the aale Then the 

bonie ” of the man wu attached and pat to Boetkm. It fetched the 
ran of Ra.05 (£i da. Sd) Oot of thia the Slrkara daea — Ra29 
(£1 17a. 4d.) tax and IU.7 (8a. 8d.) for delay— -were peoUaed. The 
if xmderattachmeot for the present year 1 demand I Imagine 
a TT»«n whose atock In trade wu worth only a coople of ropeea and 
the hotel In which he lived wu sold for not more th^ IUu05 
rtqnirod to poy Sail8 or nearly ball the vilae of hla whole worldly 
posietilona, u income-tax { Daniodar Kohli It a native of Donlat 
Itagar In Qojmt TabtD Fanjab. 


Tbs TrUionr unripaper Lahore Joly *3 IWl The TrUunt la a Uvr 
pirt of the same article rays — 

The income-tax demand in tbs year btfors Captain dUoU 
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TJio laxfllion pci* Jicacl in India is stated to bo 3s 3d3 
It IS retali\ more tlian that amount, as nil the items 
of taxation aio not mcludod. Bui it may be taken at 
this Slim . — 


Average income, 11 2s Id. j A\crngo taxation, 3s 3d. 

Piopoition Onc-seventh, 

if an equal dnision bo made amongst all the people But 
230,000,000 out of 233 ,08^,132 people m Butish India 
have an income, he foie an} taxation is imposed, of only 
about 12s pel head pei annum, or /ess than one halfpenny 
pc) head 2)cr day 

Out of that ]2'5 at least 2s' Od a^c taken by icay of 
taxation, or tv.ent} pci cent of the total income 

To account for the whole If 2s -id., it ma} be supposed 
that the balance of 10s Id. goes in Inrgei or smaller 
aggiegates to piinccs, ofiicials, remmd.us, piofessional 
men, moichants, and olhcis — that is to say, to 3,085,132 
people = This one million persons piobabl 3 ''pay the nine- 
pence balance, a too great estimate in favour of the few 
rich perhaps 

The aveiage income in Scotland is put at -£15. If 
taxation m tlie United Kingdom — apait from Post Office 


came was belov\ Es 20,000, almost equal to that of Montgomery, Jhnng, 
Jhelum, and Gurgaon Considering ^^ha^ a poor, tradolcss, district 
Gujrat IB, even Its 20,000 was regarded na too hea\y And m con- 
sequence of two successive bad years, during which tho trading classes 
saffered no less Ee\eroly than tho agriculturists, n deduction m tho assess- 
ment was eagerly looked forward to, and rogaided as almost certain But 
thanks to Captain Elliott tho initial demand this year has already come up 
to Es 50,000 in lound numbers, and tho work of assessment is still going 
on Has ever such a leap from twenty to //<i/ thousand been heard of? "We 
have a statement before us showing the initial as well as tho final demands 
of all the districts in the Province for the last five years The usual 
difference between year and year is seldom more than of two or three 
thousand rupees But in Gu]rat in the famine year tho moneylenders so 
prospered that there is ahendy an increase of Es 30,000 m the assessment 
proposed 1 ’ 

' ‘ Explanatory Memorandum of the Accounts of India,’ 1901, p 29 

“ See particulars in last chapter of this volume 
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and other receipts which are not taxation, and which 
in the Indian estimate have been eliminated — be taken 
at ^107 000 000 * that may be regarded as the average 
impost, even m the present days of increased eipeni 
tore on army and navy and m other directions This 
instructive parallel results — 

Pbofobtiok or Taxahos to Ivcoso. 

Scotlandf vrUh £45 per head aa I InBta (ootflde 1 000 000 well 
avenge Oae'tevBnteeQth. do people) with 12a. per head 

I aa average neatly One fonrih 

Therefore proportionately to income the Indian subject 
of the Bntish Grown is 

Taxed more than fotiT Umee higher 

than IS hiB Scottuh fellow subject and three tunes higher 
than hia Enghsh compeer Further it is one thing 
to take 26 6d out of 126 and quite another thing to 
take £2 13s. 8d out of £46 especially when the latter 
mcome is spendable m a land where foodstuds are ever 
growing cheaper and the former in a country where food 
IS ever becommg dearer and dearer and life in every 
direction mcreasmgly hard 

Tet Sir John Strochey to whom these respective facts 
ore available who has been Finance Minister of one of 
the largest empires m the world who should know these 
thin gs os he knew the Settlement rules when he was a 
district officer puts before the Bntiah pnbhc necessanly 
Ignorant of such details the statement that there is no 
country possessing a civilised administration where taxa 
tion IS BO bght os m India 
Alas 1 there is no Court of Justice m which a man may 
be arraigned who has misstated facta to the dotnmont of 
hiB fellow-crcatnres no Court where if one bo found 
guilty of having made a misstatement which has resulted 

Tb* KaoQot w** aetOiHy XlOOSTOOOO foe IWO-L— BUtwnum 
TetrBook p 45 
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in human suffering and death, any pumshment may 
be meted out In the Court of Pubhc'Opimon, to which 
alone theie is appeal, the judges never take sufficient 
notice of what is brought to their attention to be aware 
whether they should or should not tmm down their 
thumbs 

Sir John Strachey has eaten India’s salt since 1842 
He has filled every office of importance in India save the 
highest. There were times when it seemed as if he 
might become even Viceroy and Governor-General, as 
had John Lawrence before him His faulty aiithmetic 
in one of om* Afghan wars made this impossible. His 
emoluments, from 1842 until the day in 1901 on which 
this sentence is written, have been on a prmcely scale , 

— ^the_pension_he_still— draws is equal to the yearly - 

mcomes of twelve hundred agriculturists in Madras 

In retirement he consumes lesouices drawn from a land 
for which, by way of return, he can do nothmg better 
than to convey an altogether inaccurate descnption of its 
condition And in doing this he makes the poverty he is 
unable to recognise deeper and deeper and deeper Sir 
John’s book is regarded as an authority So far as it teUs 
the number of miles of railway constructed and of the other 
pubhc works undertaken, or describes the abohtion of the 
great Salt Customs hne extending for thousands of miles, 
the work is aU that could be desired _B.ut when it comes 
^ ...to-tbe-condition of_country and people, apart from Anglo- 
lufiian interests, it partakes of that make-beheve ’ con- 
ceming India which -is a -greater aource of mjury to 
country and people than were the exactions of any of the 
ancient conquerors or any Feudatory Pnnce 

With Sir John Strachey m any other capacity than 
that of apologist for the form and consequences of 
British rule m India I have naught to do An able 
official, an estimable man, I mention his name simply 
because of his book and because of the esteem, as a gmde 
and counsellor concerning India, which it has brought 
him I mention his name and his book because if India 
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la ever to be brought under beneficent governance, it can 
only be so brought as the * make-beheve concerning 
our rule of which hia work, in its larger senses, m its 
deeper suggestions is crammed full, is blown away, as — 
mi^matic fog that it is — it needs to be blown away, 
then a clear conception of the position as it really is m 
India nan be obtained 

I may not go on with the task before me until I have 
said agam what the preceding pages record 

India is not lightly taxed. Jtn proportion .to-itsoncnTne 
jt ofl so heavily taxed that a like weight of taxationjn^t^ 
jconntry would procure no mercy and short shnft for the 
adnunistratoTB who were responsible for its imposition. 
More than that any attempt to maintain it would lead to 
a complete change of governmental institutions That 
IB, assuming taxation were ever allowed to become any 
where near so burdensome Such a contingency is not 
possible m England It would involve the y^rly abstrac- 
tion of from one-seventh to one-fourth of the whole 
mcomes of nch and poor alike with an absolute cer 
tainty each year of the proportion growing higher' 
That may do for India it would not be suffer^ m 
England — no not for one hour A like pohcy m the 
Bntams oversea would have led to the Oolomsts ' cutting 
the pamter long long ego 


Has then England done naught that is good for India ? 
Aye even m material things some Indians have bene- 
fited directly by Bntiah admimetration There ore of 
course many good results following a defimte pohcy 

The Bodget for ISOl S sbowi a, deteriontlon of £1 040 073 os cenop*^ 
iriih the eceonnt for 1898-09 The D«t rerenQt U ineraued bj £443,088 
chWflr the rrtoU of on ImproTODent under opium. The net eipeaAltart 
bu iie i 'er li Inemued bj £3,303 O0C, the ohugts in India being haiTler bj 
£738 cm vhlle In England thej are enhanced b/£l CM 103. — Exp Ifem. 
Aceoonts, India, 1001 Here !■ where the certatntj of Indla'i conditloa 
growing worn le to be found wh&e la England thej are enhanced. WIU 
that leih nerrr be flopped ? Or will It go on enlarging until theahipcan no 
longer make any beedwiy end becemm a derelict on the ocean el hlatoiy t 
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whatever that pohcy may he. So far as they exist, they 
have served to mitigate consequences which, ere now, 
would have become insupportable Foi example, _were it 
not for-the,_vastly incieased quantity and certainty of pro- 

duce which canal and well imgation ensure, yeai m and 

-_year^out, the economic crisis, involving a general non-pay- 
men t of lent which, in regard to dry land cultivation, cannot 
now be far off, would have already come, and our lips would 
stiR be bitter with the distaste caused in India and in 
England, and our hearts sore at the discredit which would 
have accrued to the British name throughout the world. 

I take the imgated districts of Madras because I 
happen to know a good deal concermng them The 
same thmg, doubtless, can be said of the Panjab works, 
the area of the North-Western Provinces, and the deserts 
m Smd which have been made to blossom as the rose, of 
which I know less But for the imgation works m 
Madias — partly impiovements of ancient works dating 
back to the beginning of the Christian era, as m Tan] ore, 
or, wholly new, the creation of British energy, as m the 
Godavari and Kistna districts — a complete breakdown 
would have overtaken us years ago 

In a recent work,^ the money and the material value 
to India of the work of the gr eates t of imgation engineers, ^ 
_ _the l ate Sir Ar thur, Cotton, have been estimated, and the 
followmg gams recorded — 


The Money Eetuen 


(a) To Gove) nment {aftei Interest on Cajpztal Expendttwi e has been 


rechoned) Rs 

Godavan Delta System 8,70,98,768 

Kistna Delta System 2,02,11,616 

Cauven Delta System 2,36,88,320 

Lower Coleroon 94,10,951 


Total, Direct 


Es 9,02,59,649= 


U*'The Life-of Genera l Sir A xthor Oottonr-RvE C S I ,!j^Jbs_dapgliter,_„ 
— JjadyJSope I have the permission (for which I tender my thanis) of Lady 

Hope and of the publishers, Messrs Hodder and Stoughton, foi the citations 
I make m the text here and once elsewhere an this book 

= ‘ Madras Admmistration Report,’ 1898-99 , section ‘ Lugation ’ 
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Rl 

Of remainder on5<lialf may be reokoned, ai ft li 
certain bat for the earlier ffaeoeaaas bo mnoh 
Irrigatfon wooH not have been tmdertaken 08,74,758 

Total In Ifadrns, Bireot and Indirect Ha. 9 01,84,807 

Mnoh of this was earned at the old rate of c urren cy 
(B8J0Ba£l) and might, half of it, be repre- 
sented at this a £9,508,480. The present rate 
howerer may be taken BsJ6k=i£1 £0,406,054 

(6) To the Dirirteit Affecttdf and ihe PtopU thtr^of 

Some dlflerence of opinion exists as to tbe Inerease 
In produce ^hloh comes from Irrigated land 
certain anthoiiUea glre Rt.10 per acre In 
Northem India, Sir Arthur Ootton says Ba.15 
and as he appeara to have had good ground for 
hli estimate It U only fair to him to escalate on 
hlibasU. There are 6 875,874 aeree under Irrl 
gatlon in Madras. Sir ArUiur Oottoo who de 
idgned and executed, or (as In Qstna) was the 
originator and partial deslgnerot the great works 
may be credited with this Inoreased produce. 

The armual increased rahie thus given to the 

land, the extra money nfffnVng into the 

of the people is Ba. 8,61,80 010 or at Ha. 15 

to £1 steding £5,876,874 

Sixty yean hsre passed stnoe one of the greatest of 
Sir Arthur Cotton s works was eom^eted — the 
Oaureil ddta — and nearly fifty since the 
Qodavari began to yield large retuma. It 
would not be unfair to reckon for raoh an 
estimate as this, thirty years of the above 
figures. Such an estimate shows that Sir 
Arthm Cotton has been the means of 
to the income of the inhabitants of certain 
distiloU In Madras only £5,870,874x&0 n £170,3614120 

I sbcrald like to put the OorenuDcot estimate bat it varies so much that 
I cannot strike a fair avenge Oenerslly the nte for wet ealtlTatlon Is fonr 
that for dry caltlvatkin. The Hod B. A. DsljeU, of the Madns 
Boerd of Berenne, gives rtatistki for 18^;0 and 1806 which would JosUfy a 
much higher calculation than Is given here but, all through, I have bm 
deslroas to glrs esthnates below tbe actuals (p 399 Admlnlstnllvs Bxperl 
cnee Becorded In Former Famines 1874). 
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Siimmaii&ccl, ^^c ha^c tins* — 


{a} Movc\ rclmn (otiic Government. uJiolh profif 
as intcrc'^t 1ms been nlroadv recKonccl, X800,6M 
per annum, nPo multiplied b;\ 30 
(h) Aloncv rctmn to the people 

Total 


= JC24,019,C20 
170,261,220 

'tM^2807{540 


No public 'c\oikR„undeitfikeD. in India, oi, piobably, 
anywhere else m the world, have been so bountiful in 
results, e\cn to the bringing in of net icvcnuc to the 
Government in addition to oidinary land levcnuc, as has 
niigation The latest icsulls nie thus described 


InntGATioN Wonus 


Fumncml Result 

j Actomit, 

1 1890-1900 

J 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1900-1901 

Major Works 

Direct receipts .. 

Portion of Land Revenue due to 
Irn gallon ... 

X 

1,678,620 

070,174 

C 

1,717,200 

780,600 

Total Revenue 

2,248,708 

2,447,800 

Workmg Expenses 

664,753 

696,200 

Net Revenue . , 

1,588,050 

1,762,600 

Interest on Debt 

896,749 

921,800 

1 

Net Receipts . ; 

687,201 

880,800 

jVImor Works and Navigation net 
Charge . 

660,814 

522,900 

Total net Receipts 

X136,887 

X807,900 


Yet money upon so beneficial an object is doled out with 
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a niggardly hand and the progrees year by 3rear is as that 
of the snail or of the tortoise 


Every work published on India is fuR of the benefits 
aUeged to have accrued to country and to people by the 
consolidation under such wise and kmdiy conqnerors as 
the Bnfash of all races from Persia to Ohma, from the 
borders of Kashgar to Komotm The India Office itself 
annually trumpets forth pteans of praise of the work 
of its own hands, of the achievements of its own servants 
Few of the trumpeters, however recognise that what- 
«_ever may have been done has been paid for by the Indiap_ 
_p6Qple The editor of an Indian journal once remarked 
We may not have done for the people all we might 
have done but have educated them. The emphasis 
on the we led to the question. Whom do you mean 
by we ? AR we have done is to use the people s 
money with which to educate them and even then we 
have not regarded the matter from their pomt of new 
The insistence of this new was regarded as veiy bad 
taste We had done it all It would be wasted space 
for me to teR once agam even hnefly what a thousand 
voices have trumpeted, what a hundred new voices to- 
day are trumpeting Nevertheleae I have never wntten 
a treatise on Tpdia without bearing my testnnony to 
oertam good things the consequences of Bniiah rule, 
which mdeed are wnt so lai^e as to be seen of aU 
I never deny them I have no desire to deny them 
Why should I? I too, am a Bnton. So far as they 
go I am proud of them In these respects Bntish 
adnumstrators have m words famihar enough to aR 
English people 'done the things which they ought to 
have done but at the tame tune they have left undone 
the things they ought to have done and because of 
this, m the eye of Justice, ' There is no health m us 
So unmistakable is the change for the bettor which, 
in some directions has followed Bntish rule that Ur 
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Balfour’s man in the stieet, who knew as much about 
the South Afiican wai as did the Government responsible 
foi its conduct, if India be mentioned, is able to dilate 
upon T^hai has been accomplished ‘ before we 

went theie,’ any Enghsliman will tell you, * the natives 
used to biun then \Mdon5* We soon stopped that.’ 
Having said this much he considcis he has said enough, 
and sniiTs at the remark that it was, perhaps, good to 
stop suttee, but in only certain parts of India was suttee 
practised, and, it may bo, certain evils have been 
developed as the result of our rule which Icill more 
people in a \\ eek than suttee was responsible for m fifty 
years. However, be that as it ma3% I am anxious to put 
in the forefront the beneficent results of Bntish rule. 
The more they are recorded the better for the argu- 
ment of this book For the incidents related show that 
the power to ensure beneficence exists as •svell as the 
desire to do well by India And while these are m 
existence, awaiting appropriate circumstances for mani- 
festation, there is hope for India’s recovery. Without 
them only hopelessness and despair could exist 

For a record of ‘some_pf_the beneficent effects pf^^ 
„Bntish rule m India during the past, on the social life of 
the people ’ I wall go to one of the staunchest of the 
supporters of the Indian Government ^ I quote as 
follows . — 

‘OBSOLETE INDIAN CUSTOMS. 

‘ [Speciai. for the “ Engmshman ”] 

‘ At the beginning of a now century it may not be out of place to 
note some of the beneficent effects of British rule m India during the 
past on the social hfe of the people This is stn km gly shown by the 
following hst of the manners and customs (compiled by an Indian 
missionarj') which have been made illegal by the Bntish Govern- 
ment — 

I Murder of Parents 

(а) By suttee 

(б) By exposure on the banks of rivers 

(c) By bunal ahve Case m Jodhpur temtory, 1860 


^ The Englishman newspaper, Calcutta 
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n. Murder of CkUdreiu 

(a) By dediciiion to the Gtngei, to b« devonrod by crocodfl®*, 

(i) By Ea]put tolantidde, IVett of India, Panjab East of Indi^ 

ITT. Etprum Sacn^ca, 

(a) Temple Bacrificee. 

(i) By Trild tribes — Meriahs of the Ehonds. 

IV Sutetda. 

(a) OrniHng by Idol can. 

(i) Berotees drowning themaelves In rireis. 

(o) Devotees casting themaelves from predpioes. 

(d) Leaping Into wells— widows. 

(o) By Traga. 

V Foliffitorif Tonnent 

(a) By hook»fwlnging 

(b) By thigh pterolng 

(o) Bv tongne eitractiom 

(d) By faffing on knives, 

VL Ineoluntarff TonTtmi 

(а) Batbaroos erecotloiis. 

(б) Untilatlan of crlminala. 

(e) Eztciotlon of evideoee by toooneni. 

(dO Bloody and hi|tirlotcs (u4eals. 

(tf) Gutting off the noMa of women. 

VTL Slavery 

(a) Horeditary predial ilarery 

(&) Domestia slavery 

(o) ImportaUan of ^ves from Africa. 

VIIL BxlorttoTu 

(а) By Dhaima. 

(б) By Tragn. 

IX, Sup^rt of Caete by Lav 
(a) Exolntlan of low castes tram ofQcos. 

Exemption of high castes from appearing to give evidence 
(e) Disparagement of low eastoa. 

Exchiaion of widows from legal marriage. 

It most be conceded that the above Is no mean record, and that 
it shows in a convincing TwanTmT that British rule has created an 
atmosphere throughout the length and breadth of India xmlavourable 
to the continuance of social and rellgloos customs and jiractkea, bow 
ever andent, which are injurious to the well being of the people. 
Many of the customs referred to have not been pal down by the 
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stiong force of law against obstinate resistance, they have sunply 
melted away, m the fulness of time, under the silent but irresistible 
influence of the amehoratmg prmciples ■with which Christian civihsa- 
tion has been permeatmg society m India Much remains yet to be 
done, but the leaven is stiU woikmg, and the spmt of fair play 
towards aU classes ahke, which hes at the heart of British government 
m this great empne, -will eusme gieatei progress m the social, com- 
mercial, and lehgious, condition of the people duimg the early years 
^of this twentieth century than has been possible dming the past 
generation ’ 


In this book there is no denial either of the beneficent 
reforms which have been alieady brought about or of the 
desne of the rulers themselves to do good to India — that 
is to say, to do good according to their preconceived ideas 
of what IS fittmg for India On the contrary there is full 
recogmtion of this , nowhere (consciously) is there asper- 
sion of individuals or imputation of motives Eveiywhere 
a man’s own words are fully quoted Nowhere is there a 
quotation which, by the selection of certam passages, and 
quotmg only them, gives a different impression from that 
which the writer or speaker mtended What I am trymg 
to deal with is the terrible condition of the people, the 
backward state of the country, and how it is the thmgs 
I comment upon and explain have been brought about 
This IS done m no spirit of fault-findmg, or m mapprecia- 
tion of what my countrymen have done But I see that 
the evil daily wrought, though it may be umntentionally 
wrought, IS causmg unspeakable and unbearable misery 
to many, many, milhons of our feUow-subjects I am 
satisfied the wrong may be righted — if only the facts be 
reahsed I see my official and non-official countrymen in 
India unable or unwilhng to discern sigmficance in such 
a fact as this 


1800 to 1825, Fotje Famines 


1875 to 1900, Twenty-two 
Famines. 


To me it appears that the twenty-two as contrasted 
with the four are the product of our system of rule, of 

3 
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•what we have done of what we have not done And, 
■withont mahoe towards any with a heart very fall of 
sympathy and very sore for those who have become so 
degraded and so full of suffering and who are wholly 
blameless (save that they are too patient in suffering *) 
I tell the tale of India as I know it — I cannot if I am 
to retam any sense of dnly refram from so tailing it I 
foresee my effort may be all m 'vam my pains expended 
to no purpose Nevertheless the effort is made, the 
pains are expended 






Einally before entermg upon my antioism I beg 
forgiveness m that I purpose mtruding a few autobio- 
graphical remarks which have a bearing upon the 
publication of this book I do not like the mode I must 
needs adopt in setting forth the views I here put on 
record My objection arises from the arcumstanoe that 
I am unable to compel sttentiOD on the part of the 
Secretary of State for India the Viceroy any Governor 
or Councillor to whatsoever I may say My pomts may 
be unassailable I cannot ensure they will be heeded- 
In 1885 I ■wrote a small work on India Soon after it 
was published the late John Slagg saw the 

Parliamentary Under Secretary of the day J Kynaaton 
Cross Asked if he had read the book Mr Cross said 
Yes he had- What are you gomg to do about it? 

‘ Ob, he rephed nothing ' But it was urged, * see 
what IS said and official authonty is quoted * Yes, was 
Mr Cross s reply Mr Bigby has obtamed his facts 
from our books but we ahalj ignore what he has said 
And os I am a person of no importance and as I, that 
year failed in my attempt to enter the House of 
Commons the book ■was ignored * One might have 
thought the thjpg said was that which -was of value who 


Bat not ttUailj lo«t. Then »r» njeo Ib patllc In IndU who tell b** 
I the book I refer to was a priiner whkh led them to the »tod/ of 
I qaestlcaiM. 
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said it siiiol}^ mattered little — ^in that instance, paiticu- 
laily, this should have been the case. 

I have always felt, since India took possession of me, 
that under oiu s 3 steni of ruling India, only the fiilly- 
infoimed critic in Pniliamcnt, or one associated 'with the 
administration of India, could ensiue attention being 
given to what he might say. So long ago as 1878 I 
thought my chance in this respect had come. Ha\ing, 
in appreciation of such woik as I had been able to do in 
1877 in the iclief of the famme-stiicken, recommended 
mj’’ name to the late Empiess for recognition (which came 
on January 1, 1879), Loid Lytton (the then ViccrojO 
greatly surprised and gratified me, early in 1878, by 
forwarding to me an intimation that he proposed to 
nominate me as a member of the Famine Commission, 
the early appointment of which had been announced from 
London. Here, I thought, is the very chance I w'ant I 
shall be able to get at facts first-hand. I can, as Com- 
imssioner, probe certain phases of India’s troubles to the 
bottom , I can form conclusions which, laid before my 
colleagues, may secure then- adhesion , or, if the}’’ be not 
accepted by them, I can prepare a Minority Deport, of 
which some notice will be taken Unfortunately, as I 
think, the appointment was not made Sm Steuart 
Colvm Bayley, Acting Pnvate Secretary to the Viceroy 
and (xovemor-General of India, m a letter to me, dated 
Simla, April 17, 1878, said — 

‘ Bis Excellency the Viceroy desnes me to tell you that 
personally he was much inclmed to place you on the 
Famine Commission, and that for some time he had the 
matter under his careful consideration, but, after consult- 
mg with General Strachey, and refemng to the despatch 
about the constitution of the Commission, he is of opimon 
that he is precluded from avaihng himself of your services 
You can certainly not he said to have taken no part in the 
labours or controversies of the past year, and apart from 
your promment position m regard to the Famine Com- 
mittee, your position as a joumahst must of necessity 
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have comirutted yon to decided opimonfl on many of the 
points which will coma before the CJomimssion for 
discussion so that in Lord Lytton s opinion he could 
not without infringing the qunt as well as the letter of 
the restriction (placed dehberately on his choice by the 
Becretary of State) appoint yon to be a member of the 
Commission 

The real objection to my appointment General Strachey 
himself aubse^ently told me was thatJ^Fas a non-ofifioial 
.residing in India and that my appointa 0 nt„would have 
led to a cry for mercantile and other representatives being 
nominated to seata on the Oommission That had to be 
prevented at any cost 

Twenty two years later the famme of_10QO-l rendered 
another Oommission neoeseary In the mterval I had 
maintained my mterest m Indian afbirs and I had come 
to see many things m Indian administration requiring 
reform the existence of which were not apparent to me 
in 1878 I wanted to have a free run of offlcaal documents 
50 as to asoertam whether I was nght or wrong m the 
conoluaionB to which I had come. So putting my pnde 
mto my pocket I wrote to Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary of State for India proffermg my semces and 
frankly stating my object in domg bo namely that I 
might have an opportumty by dihgent research as a 
Fommo Commissioner not only to do that for which 
a Commissioner would specifically be appomted, but 
also to see whether a more thorough study of Indian 
conditions would leave me where I now am I/ord George 
received my offer with courtesy but he was unable he 
Baid to avail himself of it I was known, he said to 
hold strong views on certam features of Indian adminis- 
tration, and 80 1 was ruled out from even the posmbflity 
of appomtment Apparently admitted knowledge on a 
very complex and highly important subject concermng 
India disqualifies a man and renders him unfit to mqnire 
concerning that very subject. One might have sup- 
posed that exactly the opposite would have been the 
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case, as indeed it is cveiy where save in Governmeni 
offices. 

I accepted the hand of fate. But I did not remain 
wholly quiescent Lord Curzon called this, famme ‘ the 
finest terrible famine of the century.’ In one of his 
speeches he made obseiwations upon the condition of the 
countr}’- which led me to address to him an Open Letter, 
and, subsequent!}*, a Postscript thereto, m the course of 
which I showed tliat his statements involved certain 
conclusions i\hich indicated India to be on a steep de» 
^chvrty; and that in respect to many parts of the coimtry, 
a continuance of present methods could end only in total 
impoverishment MTien the Financial Statement was 
under consideration in the Viceregal Council at Calcutta 
towards the end of IMarch, 1901, His Excellency the 
President, in the coiuse of his remarks, replied, m some 
measure, to my communications V^iat was said by him 
was so incorrect in its details and so unsatisfactory in its 
deductions that I addi'essed Lord Curzon m another Open 
Letter, a copy of which I forwarded to the India Office for 
the information of the Secretary of State 

Out of that Open Letter has come this book As I have 
said, any book in itself alone affords but a sorry means of 
puttmg forward my views. But it is all that I can do 
As in 1885 so in 1901, it may, pnvately, be acknowledged 
that my statistics cannot be overthrown because they are 
the statistics of the India Office My deductions ? ‘ Oh I 
we have nothmg to do with the deductions a man may 
choose to draw from the facts before him ’ Agam, I may 
be ignored (officially) "Whether I have so poorly dealt 
with the facts I have handled, whether I have used the 
infor*mation, as open to others as to me, in such a way 
that my countrymen and countrywomen generally, and 
my Indian feUow-subjects as a whole, find m them no call 
to action, I know not I have done my best dmang the 
spare hours (of a specially hard-worked year), which alone 
I am able to give to pubhc duties There I leave my 
humble part, which, with myself, may be ignored and 
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forgotten if but the facts recorded lead to the amehora- 
tion of the condition of a lovable and -worthy people — 
a condition the like of which no country but God b 
England m the administration of a subject land can 
show 
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AOhoioQbetwMnFToHUtion&ndCbeatm^ OhMiingAdopied 
'What We Ohoow to BelloTB conoemmg India ia Alone Foot 

Ajip0ndioe$ 

1 . I>nTbar Ohargee UnJoatlj Hade. 

IL Body Tribotae to ladles fltnea for OfSolal Fothlani 

(a) By John SoUItui, Oolleokir of Oolmbatora. 

(b) By W Oomminlasar of Deeceu. 

(e) By HeJor-'Oescol Blr It. Smith, B.03 

rnHB Bntisli ■world ifl under a delufiion in regard to 
India No greater delnaioo ever possessed a people 
as no delusion before it — ^though many disastrous delu 
Bions are wnt largo and graven deep on the page of 
history — has ever wrought so much moral, mental and 
physical lU to those who were its subjects 
If the delusion should r em ain after the ohapters of this 
book have been wntten than — so far as the knowledge of 
one man is concerned albeit that knowledge is but small 
— there is no value m evidence Fact and circumstance 
m such case cease to be ventiee, while Preconceived 
Ideas and the Seeing of that which the Eye ‘Wishes to 
See become Unassailable Truth 

What were the principles on which our rule m India 
began? There- were at first no principles wh atsoever 
We -were too much occupied m estabbshmg a footingTo' 
trouble ourselves concerning the people and their mterests 
present and future From 1740 to nearly the end of the 
eighteenth century our controlling sction was a Bcramble 
for wealth The manner m which that wealth -was 
obtomed was a secondary matter or mdeed of no 
matter We were in India to make money, and oU 
shadow of pretence at even making money honestly 
•was cast aside. Burke m the Ninth Report from the 
Select Committee on the Admimstration of Jnstice m 
India has told the story in full Macaulay in certam of 
his Essays has Bummansed tho facts m a narrative which 
should induce great consideration towards India by all 
English folk. Burke nowadays, is seldom read Macaulay 
has become a classic and what ho wrote is not bold to 
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have any particular connection with events of to-day. 
The classics are for culture, not for common, workaday, 
righteousness. We read what he writes as we read 
Gibbon : the events descnbed are entertaining, but we do 
not recognise them relation to the happenmgs under om’ 
own eyes from year to year, even from day to day Never- 
theless, what was done in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
dmang the eighteenth centuiy and in the early years of 
the mneteenth centmy, is of supreme impoitance to us. 

For what was done then, on the one hand, provided 
the capital by which Britain’s industrial supremacy 
was estabhshed, and on the other hand laid the 
y foundations of a system of ahen rule which, m 
essentials, is the same to-day as it was one hundred 
years ago Superficially there have been changes, 
fundamentally there has been no change 
The present can only be understood as the facts and 
cucumstances of the past are clearly apprehended. What- 
ever of deficiency exists m om’ mode of admimstration of 
India in 1901, so far as the Indian people are concer’ned, 
and whatever of unusual pover-ty is to be found on the 
Indian Contment, are as they are because of the system 
of rule which, with evei’y good intention but mistakenly, 
was then begun and was finally adopted Those principles 
of I’ule were threefold 

1 Conquest by Tbade Exploitation of India , 
undisguisedly — ‘ naked and not ashamed ’ — 
1700-1783 

2 Conquest by Deliberate Subjection. India 

, for England first and last — 1783-1833 

3 Conquest by ‘Pousta.’ A show of Fam 
Deahng accompamed with the maintenance, 
ngidly and uncompromisingly, of Indian 
National Infei’ionty — 1833-1901 

To understand the India of to-day each of the above- 
mentioned aspects must be examined, and evidence 
adduced m support of the conclusions they compel This 
evidence shall be as brief as may be, but the facts repre- 
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sented must be stated even if the reader has to suffer 
what, otherwise might be deemed an over weightmg of 
official statement 

England did not enter mto relations with India with 
empire m view For a long time after the opportumty 
of semng power was ours, we were not anxious to lay 
hold of it In agomsmg tones repeated agam and again, 
the Committee of Merchants m London commanded 
their servants not to acquire additional temtory One 
of the greatest of the Govemora-General hstened — 
Hazael like with protest and denial that we could 
do such things — to the prophecy of an Ambassador 
from Nepaul who early m the mneteenth century, 
declared British supremacy m India would not stay m 
its course untd it reached the Indus 

Until 1774 when Warren Hastings was made the first 
Governor-General little of blame maybe attached to the 
Bntish m India judged from the pomt of view of a State 
responsible for the good government of subordinate 
peoples. Till then disguised as the position may have 
been by the presence of the French m Southern India 
and the frequent conflicts which took place with the 
Country Powers as the phrase quamtly puts it the Bntish 
were adventurers with so much to be said m their favour 
as may nghtly be said of adventurers, and no more If 
they possessed power it was mainly by deputy The 
position then occupied was like unto that of the Bntish 
people towards India before the Crown — that is the 
nation — became directly responsible for Indian rule 

As adventurers nearly two centuries ago the early 
Bntons m Bengal and the sister Preaidenciea regarded 
the land and the people as fair game for plunder Under 
Ring Edward Vil Emperor of India and under the 
later Bntons as admimstnitors disguised with all the 
gpeciousnoss which Western civihsation abundantly sup- 
plies for such purposes and glossed over with words of 
forceful sound but scout moaning such as Secrotancs of 
State delude themselves and the House of Commons with 
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once at least in every year — the day on v/hich the Indian 
idol IS brought out for British worship — India is still fan' 
game for plunder, and is plundered Hard as the saymg 
may sound in the ears of the ordinary Englishman, the 
plunder is proceedmg far more outrageously to-day than 
at any preceding period. The thin whips of the early 
days of our rule have become bundles of wire thongs , 
the exactions of Clive and Hastings faU into msig- 
nificance by the side of the drainjwhich, in ever-augment- 
.jng^ volume, is over-enriching one country at the cost of 
_the life-blood of another Behind the fairest product 
which any administration m the world’s history has ever 
put in the wmdow-front to challenge admiration, there 
lurks a degree of daily-increasing misery — not mtended 
truly, and, therefore, its very existence demed even when 
it is exposed to view — which few Bntons dream of, and 
which far fewer reahse We did not mean to cause 
misery, we do not desire there should be misery, and, 
therefore, what is exhibited as such cannot be human 
misery To beheve it to be so is maya, illusion. There 
IS illusion, but it IS more correctly spelt delusion. 

I Conquest by Teade 

‘ We are,’ say the Court of Directors, in then General 
Letter to Bengal, April 26, 1765, ‘ extremely anxious for 
the arrival of Lord Chve, and the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him , as they have been so lately m England, they 
are the best judges of the opimon the Government and 
the nation entertain of the conduct of the Enghsh m 
Bengal for these last four years , which we are sony to 
say 18 , in general, that they have been guilty of violatmg 
treaties, of great oppression, and a combination to enrich 
themselves 

‘We do not here mean to enter into a discussion 
respectmg the pohtical conduct of our late Governor 
and Council , but must say that an unbounded thirst 
after nches seems to have possessed the whole body of 
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onr Bervants to a degree that they have lost all sight 
of justice to the Country Government and of their duty 
to the Oomnnttee 

^Burke tells the story with more of detail He says — 

TMs new eyiiem of trade, <*arr!AS on tHron^ tbo medinm of 
p o wer and publlo reremie, very soon prodnoed lU natural eSeoti. 
The londest oomplsinte arote aznong the natlTes, and among all the 
foreignarB who traded in Beng^ It imiat hare imgaestlonahly 
thrown the whole meroantfle lyitem of the oormtiy Into the greateat 
oonfoaicnn With regard to the native*, no expedient was proposed 
for their relief. The case waa Mdons with reepeot to European 
pow n ra. The Prealdency plalnfy repreaented to the Directors that 
some agreement should be made with foreign nationi for providing 
their mvestment to a oertaln mnAimt or that the deficiencies then 
cubauting must iannlnate in on open rupture with France. 

Notwithstanding the famine In 1770 which wasted Bengal In a 
manner dreadful beyond all example, the invuetment, by a variety of 
successive expedients, many of them of the most dangerous nature 
and tendency was fordhly kept up and evw in that forced and 
unnatural state It gathered strength elmost every year The debts 
oontracted in the infancy of the system were gradu^y reduced, and 
the advances to contractori and mannlBc t c rrers weru reguloriy made 
BO that the goods from Bengal, purchased from the territorial 
revenues, from the sale of European goods, and from the produce of 
the monopolies, for the four years which ended with 1760 when the 
investment from the surplus revenues finally closed were never less 
than a million sterling oommonly nearer twolvo hundred 

thousand pounds. This mQBon Is tho lowest vmhio of tho goods sent 
to Europe for which no satisfaction is mado. [Tho min to the 
amount of one hundred thousand pounds ■Jtnn^Tly qI tiia export 
from Groat Britain ought to be deducted from tM« mQlion.] 

In sB other countries, the revenue following tho natural course 
and ardor of things, arises out of their oommerco. Here, by a mli 
chierous inversion of that order the whole foreign maritime trade, 
whether Engiiih French Dutch, or Danish arises from the rovtcanes 
these ore corned out of tho country without producing anything to 
compensate so heavy a loss. 

But that the greatness of oil those drains, and their oilects, mar 
bo rendered more risible, your Committee have tamed their con 
sldciation to tho employment of those parts of tho Bengal rerenuo 
which are not employed In tho Company s own Investments for Chin* 
and for Europe. ^Vhat is token over and above tho Investment 

MothB<port,p 47 Burke OoDected Works voL UL 
lUd pp. 47-4R, J BJtl, p wO. 
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(■wiien any investment can be made) from the gross revenue, either 
for the charge of collection or foi the civil and military estabhsh- 
ments, is m tune of peace two millions at least Fiom the portion 
of that sum which goes to the support of civil government the natives 
are almost wholly excluded, as they aie from the prmcipal collections 
of levenue. With very few exceptions they aie only employed as 
servants and agents to Euiopeans, oi m the infenoi departments of 
collection, when it is absolutely impossible to proceed a step without 
then assistance Some time after the acquisition of the temtonal 
levenue, the sum of ^£420,000 a year was paid, accordmg to the stipu- 
lation of a tieaty to the Nabob of Bengal, foi the support of his 
government This sum, however mconsiderable, compared to the 
revenues of the Piovmce, yet, distributed through the various depart- 
ments of civrl admmistration, serwed m some degree to preserwe the 
natives of the better sort, particularly those of the Mahomedan pro- 
fession, from bemg utterly rumed The people of that persuasion, 
not bemg so generally engaged m trade, and not havmg on their con- 
quest of Bengal divested the ancient Gentu proprietors of their lands 
of inheritance, had for their chief, if not their sole, support the share 
of a moderate conqueror m all offices, civil and 111011817 But your 
Committee find that this arrangement was of short duration 
Without the least regard to the subsistence of this innocent people, 
or to the faith of the agreement on which they were brought under 
the British Government, this sum was reduced by a new treaty to 
j 6820,000, and soon after (upon a pretence of the present Nabob’s 
mmonty, and a temporary sequestration for the discharge of his 
debts) to .£160,000 , but when he arrived at his majority, and when 
the debts were paid (if ever they were paid) the sequestration con- 
tmued; and so far as the late advices may be understood, the 
allowance to the Nabob appears still to stand at the reduced sum of 
£160,000 

‘ The other resource of the Mahomedans, and of the Gentus of 
certam of the higher castes, was the army In this army nme-tenths 
of which consists of natives, no native, of whatever description, holds 
any rank higher than that of a Subahdar Commandant, that is, of an 
officer below the rank of an Enghsh subaltern, who is appomted to 
each company of the native soldiery 

‘ Your Committee would here be imderstood to state the ordmary 
estabhshment , for the war may have made some alteration All 
the honourable, all the lucrative, situations of the army, all the 
supphes and the contracts of whatever species that belong to it, are 
solely m the hands of the Enghsh , so that whatevei is beyond the 
mere subsistence of a common soldier and some offioers^of a lower 
rank, together with the immediate expenses of the Enghsh officers at 
their table, is sooner 01 later, m one shape or another, sent out of the 
country ’ * 


' Ninth Eeport, pp 51-63 
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Governor Yerelat, with great particnlanty hunself an 
observer of the events he describes confirms all that 
Burke states 

Much of modem European national prospenty is 
based upon the plunder of nations representing ancient 
civilisations Spam robbed South Amenca England — 
from Drake under Elizabeth to Blake under Cromwell 
— seized as many of the Lumtaman treasure abips on 
their way to Spam as she could and appropriated 
what they earned Later in the development of the 
land and its dependencies even these additional nches 
were not enough more money was needed by the 
country, and none was locally forthcoming ^ England 
was vigorously assarting herself on the Contment of 
Europe and elsewhere Eor a time an issue of bank 
notes helped the situation But com was needed a 
metallic foundation for the paper issued and at last 
com was obtained — from IndiL How it was obtamed 
Macaulay bos told m his Essays on Chve and Hastings. 
The histonan s works ore m the hands of or are available 
to every reader I may therefore be pardoned if I 
simply call npon the memory of my reader and forbear 
quotation especially as I have much not wi thin reach 
even of the ordinary student with which I must deal 

England s mdustnal supremacy owes its ongm to the 
vast hoards of Bengal and the Kamabk being mode avail 
able for her use. Had this happened honourably and m 
the ordinary course of trade it would have been matter for 
satisfaction Before Plossey was fought and won and 
before the stream of treeisure began to flow to England 
the industnes of our country were at a very low ebb 
Imncasbire spinning and weaving were on a par with the 
corresponding industry m India ao for os maohmery was 

Ko fonlgncr tu robbed, and tbt liock ol domeiUo tUrer dwindled 
Irom jear to rear tmtH at the BercdatloQ the golden gnloea, which from 
lU flnt line In 1CC3 down to the acceaaloc of WUUam and Blarj bad been 
nomlnallr coutnt for twantj ihlUiase actnaUj told in the market for 
thlrtr thOUnct of the mocej in ue. — Tbe Law of OlrUleatlon and Deeaj 
bj Brooke Adami, p 349 { Swan Bonnenechein and Oo T«td., London ItMM 
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concerned, but the skill which made Indian cottons a 
mEirvel of manufacture was wholly wantmg in any of 
the Western nations. As with cotton so with iron , 
mdustry in Britain was at a very low ebb, ahke m mining 
and m manufacture 

The connection between the beginning of the drain of 
Indian wealth to England and the swift uprising of Bntish | 
mdustnes was not casual it was causal. Mr. Brooks { 
Adams ^ says — 

‘ In discussing the phenomena of the highly centrahsed society m 
which he hved, Mill defined capital “ as the accumulated stock of 
human laboui ” In other words, capital may be considered as stored 
energy, but most of this eneigy flows m fixed channels, money 
alone is capable of bemg transmuted immediately into any form of 
activity Therefore the influx of the Indian treasure, by addmg con- 
siderably to the nation’s cash capital, not only mcreased its stock of 
energy, but added much to its flexibihty and the rapidity of its 
movement 

‘ Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder began to arrive in 
London, and the effect appeals to have been mstantaneous, for aU 
authorities agiee that the “mdustnal revolution,” the event which 
has divided the nineteenth century from all antecedent time, began 
with the year 1760 Prior to 1760, accordmg to Baines, the machmery 
used for spinning cotton m Lancashire was almost as simple as m 
India, while about 1760 the Enghsh nron mdustry was m full dechne 
because of the destruction of the forests for fuel At that time four- 
fifths of the iron used m the kmgdom came from Sweden. 

‘ Plassey was fought m 1767, and probably nothmg has ever 
equalled the rapidity of the change which followed In 1760 the 
flymg-shuttle appeared, and coal began to replace wood m smeltmg 
In 1764 Hargreaves mvented the spmrung-]enny, m 1779 Crompton 
contrived the mule, m 1786 Cartwright patented the power-loom, and, 
chief of all, m 1768 "Watt matured the steam engme, the most perfect 
of all vents of centrahsmg energy But, though these machmes 
served as outlets for the acceleratmg movement of the tune, they did 
not cause that acceleration In themselves mventions aie passive, 
many of the most important havmg lam dormant for centmaes, 
waitmg for a sufficient store of force to have accumulated to set 
them workmg That store must always take the shape of money, and 
money not hoarded, but m motion 

‘ Thus prmtmg had been known for ages m Chma before it came to 


* ‘ Law of Oivihsation and Decay,’ Brooks Adams, pp 259-260 , Swan 
Sonnensohem and Co , Ltd 
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Enrope the Bottiiuih probfttly ware acgnaintod wtth gtmpowder 
reyolTen and breech loading cannon exlited in the fifteenth and ftix 
teenth oentnrlea, staam had been eocperlmented upon long before 
the bhih of Watt. The leact part of Watt b labonr laj In oonoehlng 
hii he contnmed hla life marketing IL Before the infiox of the 
TniUftji treaanre, and the expantion of credit which followed, no force 
inffident for this pmpoaeexlfted and had Watt lived fifty yean earlier 
be and hli Invention mnit have periabed together Conaldeiing the 
difflonltles under ^^iloh Matthew Boulton, the ablest cmd most 
energetic manufac turer of hie time nearly suooumbed no one can 
doubt that without Boulton ■ wodca at Birmingham the engine octdd 
not have been produced, and yet before 1760 snob wodcs could not 
have been organised. The factory system wu the child of the 
industrial revolution,” and until capital had accumulated In masses 
capable of giving solidity to large bodies of labour manufactures 
were neoessarily oarded on by scattered indlvidnsls, who combined a 
handicraft wltii agrlcuiture. 

Possibly slnoe the world began no investment has ever yielded the 
profit reap^ from the Indian plunder because tor nearly fifty years 
Great Britain stood without a competitor. That she should have so 
long enjoyed a monopoly seems at first mysterious, but perhaps the 
condition of the Continent may craggest an explanation. Since Italy 
bad been ruined by the lou of the Eastegi tnde she had oeesed to 
breed the ec unomi o mind oonseguemtly no class of her population 
could suddenly and dolontly accelerate their movements In Spain, 
the priest and soldier had so thoroughly exterminated the sceptic, that 
far from during the sercnteentb century as England anii 

P^rancc had done, her empire was In full decline at the rev^ution of 
1688. In Franee eomething similar bad happened, though in a much 
less d^res. After a strug^ of a century and a half, the Ohuroh so 
far prevailed in 1685 os to secure the revocation of the Edict of 
Hantes. At the revocation many Huguenots went into exile, and 
thus no small proportion of the coonorale class, who should hare 
pressed England hardest, ware driven acrou the Channel to add thdr 
energy to the energy of the natives. Germany lacked capital. 
Hemmed in by enemies, and without a sea^coast, she had been at a 
dlMidvantoge in predatory warfare accordingly she did not oecxnnu 
loto money and failed to consolldato until, in 1870, she extorted a 
treasure from Frunce. Thus, in 1700 Holland alone remained ss a 
competitor ilah, maritime and peopled by Protestants. But HoITsnd 
lacked the mass possessed by the great antagonist, besides being 
without mhunls and accordingly far from accelerating her progress, 
she jar ove d unable to maintain her relative rate of advance. 

Thus isolated, and favoured by mines of coal and Iron, England 
not only commanded the Europoan and American markets, at a tima 


Tb« Lav oX Cl >DisatIon and Decay ch. xl p. SC3. 
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when production was stiamed to llto iilmost by wai, but even under- 
sold Hindoo labour at Calcutta. In some mipeifcct way bor gams 
may be estimated by the gronth of her debt, winch must repre- 
sent sa\nngB In 1750, \\hon Ch^o went to India, the nation owed 
£74,575,000, on which it paid an mteicst of £2,753,000. Li 1815 this 
debt had swelled to £861,000,000, with an annual mtciest charge of 
£82,645,000 In 1761 the Duke of Bndgcwatci finished the first of 
the canals which wore nflcrwaids to form an inland w^aterway, costmg 
£50,000,000, or more than two-thuds of the amount of the pubhc 
debt at the outbicaJi of the seNcn j cars’ war. Slcanwhilc, also, steam 
had been introduced, factories budt, turnpikes mipro\cd, and bndges 
erected, and all this had been done through a system of credit 
extendmg throughout the land. Credit is the chosen vehicle of 
energy' in centralised societies, and no sooner had treasure enough 
accumulated in London to offer it a foundation, than it shot up with 
mar\cllous rapidity. 

‘From 1694 to Plassey, the growth had been relatively slow. For 
more than sudiy years after the foundation of the Bank of England, 
its smallest note had been for £20, a note too large to circulate freely, 
and which rarely t^a^elled far from Lombaid Street Wntmg m 
1790, BmLe mentioned that when he came to England m 1750 there 
were not “ twcho banlcers’ shops ” in the pro\ances, though then, he 
said, they were m every market town Thus the arrival of the Bengal 
silver not only mcreased the mass of money, but stimulated its move- 
ment , for at once, m 1759, the bank issued £10 and £16 notes, and 
m the country pni ate firms poured forth a flood of paper ’ ^ 

Thus England’s unbounded piospenty owes its ongin 
to her connection with India, whilst it has, largely, been 
maintained — disguisedly — from the same source, from the 
middle of the eighteenth century to the present time. 

' Possibly, smee the world began, no investment has ever | 
yielded the profit reaped from the Indian plunder ’ ^ , 

What was the extent of the wealth thus wrung from 
the East Indies? No one has been able to reckon 
adequately, as no one has been m a position to make 
a correct ‘ tally ’ of the treasure exported from India. 
Estimates have been made which vary from £500,000,000 
to nearly £1,000,000,000. Probably between Plassey and 
Waterloo the last-mentioned sum was transferred from 
Indian hoards to Enghsh banks. In an appendix to 


^ ‘ Law of Civilisation and Decay,’ pp 263, 264 
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ibis chapter \m11 be found some details of individual 
‘ embezzlements,’ as the pbiase of that day expressed it. 
These will indicate the scale on which nearly every 
Briton in India enriched liimsclf. Modem England lias 
been made great by Indian wealth, wealth never proffered 
by its iiossessoi, but always taken by the might and 
slnll of the stionger. The difference between the 
eighteenth and the twentieth centimes is simply that the 
amount received now is immensely larger, is obtained 
‘ according to law ’ , British money is seen to be invested, 
Bntish goods aie pin chased — and payment must be made 
for whatever one buys. Em'thei, ‘serxuces aie rendered’ 
these must be paid foi. 

‘ Could you not find the soivico in India itself, from 
among the Indian people ? ’ 

‘ We have never really tried, and do not intend to tiy ’ 

Apparently, everything is stiaightforwaid But India 
has never said she wants these things Indeed, her 
opmion on the matter, even though she pays, is the last 
consideration to be legarded, and no one troubles to 
regard it 

Hero and here has India helped us, 

"What have we for India done ? 


Later pages will show how much of good has come to 
India fiom the Bntish connection , hkewise, how much 
of evil But, once for aU, with the result wnt so large 
and wnt so mdehbly befoie our eyes, let us cast away the 
now out-of-date morality which taught that ill-gotten 
wealth cannot brmg blessmg or prospenty -with it 
Considenng what England, owing to her appropnation 
of Indian moneys, counted for amongst the nations of 
the world durmg the whole of the nineteenth century, 
there can no longer be any doubt that ‘ out of evil good 
cometh,’ nor, perhaps, of the sequel, ‘ Do ill that good 
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may come Witli some of the money thus obtained 
England etmck down the ancient industnee of India, 
and, during a whole century, Vim done naught that is 
worthy to constitute India a land of yaned mdustnes 
These be hard and cruel words for an Englishman to 
wnte "Written however, they must be so as to help to 
an understanding of the wrong which has thus been done 
to India — and, m a deeper sense, to England With 
understanding may come a redeeming of the wrong , — 
may, more likely may not 
England s conquest by trade being complete, India 
lying at the feet of her conqueror the time had come for 
a further step How was this new (yet ancient) country, 
its brow wnnkled with the learning of the ages its people 
steeped m spinfrualifcy its morals equal if not supenca*, to 
those of the* West to be ruled ? Were its peoples to 
become British oitizens or Bntiah helots ? There was 
not much delay in co min g to a oonclnaion Peoples who 
had allowed themselvcB sh easily to be robbed, who m 
the astute intellect of a Nuncomar could be outwitted by 
the subtler mmd of a Hostings — what was there for such 
a people hut subjechon ? 

n COUQUEBT BY DeLCBEBATB SUBJECTION 

India — not for India first, and then for ^England, but 
India — for Ei^land first and last - 

1783—1833 

With the advent of Lord OomwoUifl as Go^emo^ 
General of India m 1780 wcro exhibited the first real 
gl imm erings of a conscience as to the prmciples on which 
the newly acquired tcmtoncs wore to bo ruled Philip 
Francis it is true, had revealed some facts but ho was 
unpopular and therefore his views wcro ignored- It was 
open to us to associate the people of India with us in tbo 
administration of Indian ofiTairs Rocognismg how much 
tho} knew and bov, little we know of the complexities of 
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rule m their own laud, such a couise seemed the com- 
monest of common sense Time has proved that the 
adoption of such a comse would have been the noblest, 
as it would have been the most profitable, line of pohcy 
W’hich could liavo been adopted. Thiough some strange 
ps 3 »'chological change m the mmd of the inhabitants of 
India, or by the woikmg out of some spintual force, ^ the 
time had arrived W'hen a foreigner’s domination became 
acceptable, nay, more, seemed as if it were desired in fact 
if not in words Strange to relate, this was as true of 
the martial races as of the peaceful peoples. Hindu and 
Muslim, Bengali, Madrassi, Maratha, Sikh — they all 
for a time resisted the foieign domination, they fought 
fiercely, but, having been beaten, they aU acicpted defeat, 
and contentedly acqmesced in the rule of ipe ahen over- ^ 
lord History records in its annals no g^ter marwel of / 
one race overmastering a^her my^J^atteis alike of 
mind and body The leaders pf BiiQsn thought in those 
distant days may be paitly/jtdmiv^ in that they did not 
discern the possibilities of lutuie ‘ Put the people 
of India in a position of ^uiility with us ? ’ they asked , 
'that would never do.* ^we let them co-operate with 
us, if we ^ive th|r^ same facilities to acquire know- 
ledge and^ 6»DenEi|^^as we possess, as they gam such 
Imowledge md/b^enence they will use it to get nd of us ’ 

So been Never has there been a national 

revolt 111 Indfa against Bntish rule Never, I think, will 
there bef /There w as, in 1867, a mutiny of mercenanes. 
Never nas there been an upnsmg of the people Nor, 
had another course been adopted than that which 
unhappily was taken with the soldiers, and had not our 

* Mr Meredith Tovmsend (‘ Asia and Europe,’ Archibald Constable), 
in his chapter, ‘ Will England Retain India ? ’ calls it a lack of the power 
‘ of accamnlating thought ’ He claims that the Erench ethnologist, the 
Count de Gobmeau, has explamed and justified this view m detail The 
subject merits separate tieatment, but I may say here the phrase does not 
seem to me to adequately describe, or even approximately, that ‘ somethmg ’ 
which, m this age, has made ten thousand Indians quietly accept the 
domination of one Enghshman 
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* bad faith with the Feudatory States been so manifest 
would there have been even a revolt of the troops. 
England, when she obtained supremacy m India, had a 
golden opportunity to ennch India whilst bringing 
prospenty to herself. She threw it away Deliberately 
she threw it away There were not wanting even then 
wise men in plenty to show the truer way Nevertheless 
the wrong course was taken Not colleagues but sub- 
ordinates not m their own land rulers and chiefs with 
reasonable ambition satisBed and a scope for natural and 
national energies provided — not these thmgs for Indians 
For them of every caste and creed the doom was fixed 
they at home among their fellows were to become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water with such 
employment in governmental service as would not be 
worth the acceptance of any Engiishman however poor 
The decision was fateful alike for India and for England. 
It was consciously taken It has been accepted by the 
under dog in the struggle it has only been vaned 
mfimtesunally by the dog on top accordingly as to 
whether he found himself in a good humour or not 
Nowhere perhaps has the pohcy of keepmg the 
Tn^mns under found such plam-spoken and emphatic 
demonstration as m an official document wntten by a 
favoured Madras civilian Mr Wilham Thackeray At 
the time when Dord Wilham Bentmok was Governor 
of Madras — August 1803 to September 1807 — Mr 
Thackeray was a member of the Board of Revenue m 
that Presidency that Board is a survival an atrophied 
survival to the present day The great "figEt” as to 
whether pcasanr'fatmers with the Government revenue 
penodically fixed should be settled on the land or 
wbother landed propnotors and the permanent settle- 
ment such os Dord ConiTV'aUis had established in Bengal 
should be adopted was the subject of consideration 
The Governor was a strong advocate for the peasant 
fanner the Rovenuo Board member was even stronger 
on the some side In the course of many inquiries and 
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m the vohimmous discussions earned on in the favourite 
Indian form of elaborate Minutes, each enough to fill 
a 200-page octavo volume, the foundation pnnciples of 
Indian subordination and Bntish supremacy were laid 
down most absolutel}’’ Never, peihaps, has the arrogance 
and cruelty of alien rulers towards their subjects been 
more nakedly and cynically announced. That which was 
essential for English greatness in its home land, and for 
eveiy other people m their respective home lands, was to 
be withheld, deliberately vnthheld, from the Indian 
people in their own country Without circumlocution 
and with a cynicism which belies thepiofession expressed 
at the same time that the happiness of the people was 
the sole object of the new conquerors,^ the subjection of 
many scores of millions of people for at least a century 
and may be foi ever — (this voild is to the stiong and not 
to the amiable, to the brutal and not to the saintly) — was 
unconcernedly set forth in clear terms The paragraphs 
in Mr Thackeray’s report which aie the very negation of 
the charters m which nearly every civihsed people find 
their rights enshnned, the paragraphs which have 
rendered futile Acts of Parliament subsequently passed, 
and even have made of none effect the Queen-Empress’s 
Proclamation of 1858, deserve quotation in fuR The 
argument is too interesting to be summarised, has been 
too fiiutful in its baneful consequences not to be recalled 
and enshnned in twentieth-centmy literature, vei hatim et 
UteiaUm 

After arguing m vigorous terms agamst a landlord 
settlement — ‘one fat rajah supposes fifty-two ryots’® 
(peasant farmers) — Mr Thackeray remarks — 

* Mr Thackeray, although knowing the principle of land taxation 
depended wholly upon produce being actually foithcoming, did not hesitate 
to put the following cynical — and m practice cruelly haikh — dictum on 
record — ‘ It may be said the revenue will not be seouie under a ryotwai 
settlement, however, if the iijots are put on such a footing that their lands 
are saleable, and that they ought to pay whether they cultivate or no, the 
revenue will be secure ’ 

= Latei m these pages it wdl be seen what one Secretary of State, one 
Councillor, one Civilian or Mihtary Pensioner, presupposes m the way of 
ryots’ levenues 
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gtuJtty of coodhloQi in TMpeot to ^realUi In Inml this 
general distribntion of the soil among a yoomanry iherefaret If It be 
not xnofi adapted to agiloaltaial Improrement, is best adapted to 
attain Improvement, in the state of property manners and instltn 
timT, whloh prevail In India and it will be lormd stni more adapted 
to the situation of the coimtry gorsm^ By* a few strangers, where 
]^de, high ideas, and amUttotis thonghts most be stlded ' It is very 
proper th^t ln*E£gland, a good sBare"^ of the produce of the esrth 
should be a p pro p r i ated to sopport oertaln famfUiw in aSuenoe, to 
produce senators, sages, and heroes for the iietrvioe an<l diarfffn n»=* of the 
state, or in other words, that great >part of the rent should go to an 
opulent nobDtty and gentry who are to aarve country in Parlia- 
ment, in the anny and navy in the departments of scienoe and 
libera] pTofeaslonSr jChe Jalsnre htdependen^ nsd high ideas which 
the enjoyment of this rent afibrds, has enabled thmr> to nlss Britain 
to the pinnacle of glory Long naay they enjoy It — but in In dia, 
that haughty spirli, independence, and deep thnugtit, w M^ th e 
poasesslon of great wealth somethnee gives onght to be snpprca^ 
JThey are directly adverse to our power and Inlereel The nature of 
thiii^ the pcMt erpa rl a n oe of all gove rnm ents, renders it unnecessary 
to enlarge on this subject. We do zxrt went generals, sts W me n, an d 
legislators we want industrious husbandmen. If we rank, 

restless, and SmhitiotiB spirits, there are enough of in ^falalw 
to supply the whole peninsula but these people are at least an 
cnomnbiuoe, If nothing w o r se they can never do good, and at all 
evenifl oonsume a good deal without rendering any agulrtlaiit service 
to the public. We most, therefore, avoid the creation ^ more thou^ 
we submit to the necessity of supporting thoee who now arc. 

OonildeTod politically therefore, the general distribution of 
> among a number of small proprietors who cannot easily combine 
against Oorerirment, is an object of importance. The power and 
patronage, and receipt of the shear rent, will always render scordndais 
fonnldahle, but more or less so, aocordlng to the military stroigth 
and reputation of the Qovenunenb. It is iHfRnnU to foresee what 
may happen in the course of a few years and it is our interest to re- 
tain in our own hands as much power and inJlaenoe os Is oonilstont 
with the proservatiou of the rights of the people. By retaining the 
admlnlstmikm of the revenues in our own TrM-.tnf*Jn our 

communication and immodUte oonnecUon with the people at large 
We keep in our own hands the means of obtaining Infonaotlon, the 
knowledge on which a l on e the resources of the country bo drawn 
oitt the policy administered with oflect ood perhaps the body of 
the proprietori secur ed in theh potsessiona. 

Our first object Is to govom India end tben to govern it well 
and in these prcrrinces It would seem that both Ihcvo objects, a 
atrong goT cm ment end the eccurity of private rights, w^d bo 
oUalned by such a settlement as I have ptoiwcd 

Pp, OOO-Wl Aprd*Hri(lbnepert Bel Com E L Co IBl” 
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is veiy proper that, in England, a good share o£ 
the produce of tlic caith should be appiopiiatcd to 
support certain families in aOlucncc, to produce senators, 
sages, and heroes for the serMce and defence of the 
State.’ 

And, m India? Are not Indians liuraan beings? It 
may bo, in the opinion of some, a contemptible few, that 
they are human beings ; according to Mr. Thackeray if 
they are human beings thej^ arc of quite another order 
than ourselves, ranking distinctly below that order of 
human beings of which Bntish folic arc members. 

‘ . ; — but, in India, that haughty spirit, indepen- 

dence, and deep thought, which the possession of great 
wealth sometimes gives, 

‘ OUGHT TO BC SUrPRESSED ’ 

^ We do not want generals, statesmen, and legislators ; 
we want industrious husbandmen ’ 

Clearly, an Indian hath not eyes, hath not hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions, is not fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same summer and winter, as hath and 
as IS an Englishman If we pnek Indians they do not 
bleed — at least, they do not bleed as do Europeans , their 
suffering from famine, fever, and pestilence is not like 
the suffering of others they are occupants of a ‘ human 
cattle farm,’ placed in that position after careful thought 
and consideration, and — kept there 
Mr Thackeray was without excuse Lord William 
Bentmckf who of set purpose selected Mr Thackeray as 
his mouthpiece, they holding ideas in common, is even 
more without excuse ’Tis not as if they considered the 
people of India were mcapable of reachmg great mtel- 
lectual heights, of developmg and exhibitmg noble 
character In this same report Mr Thackeray says — 

‘ It would be impertment to show that the people of hot 
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countries have been conquerors sages, and statesmen * 
If it be impertinent to remark upon so self-evident a fact 
"what word is adequate with which to describe the care- 
fully arranged shutting of the door leadmg to advance- 
ment npon an admittedly capable people ? Once it was 
closed it was securely locked and barred. A fTmflU 
postern gate has been constructed through which a few 
T'ndmnH have been permitted to pass to certam positions 
of honour and emolument But the great door is still 
closed — an impassable bamer No Indians need apply 

"What Mr Thackeray urged nearly every Viceroy every 
Gk)vemor every Ineutenant-Govemor every Chid Com 


FnrOwr obMmUooi hi thd nmo paper thaw thet iff Th&elcaEij eooJd 
discern good ohamntrrrirtlai in (he ZodiaD people. He vrote — The general 
dUtribatian of land amang a great nmober of cnaTl propxlelon vlll alao eon 
tridrate to the general happhiea of the people. I aajhapplneaa, became it b 
aordatytocoiiildcrthehapploea of themUd, indoftriooi,raee whichProri 
denoQ haj pUoad under the British Oorensseiii, before rersmie or anj other 
ebjecti The doamtifl happlnam, Indepesdsnce, and plearae of a eoaatif 
life whkh the dbtrfbntkED of landed prope rt y alone can confer on the 
noltltade nukei this far ctrperlar to any lyiteiiL. It may be eanddered an 
Utopia byeome; bowerer I think that Oorenusent ran , htwI onght, to 
extend this happy lyftom to the prorlnces The people of eormtiy are 
peonHarly adapts to thrtTe ae email preprlelon. All their cratonu 
oplnlona, and Ttrtoee are trdtad to thU aort of life, and adapted to make 
them eoeeeed in it Ho people are fonder of a home, gro un d, and of 
their own of tbelr tamUlea, of fame among thedr equala, of their hereditary 
ooenpatlone, and of the profeeilon of agrionlture than the Hbidu. Had 
they a Held for Ibe display of the indoatry whieb tbeee feelings wonld excite 
this great co un try would hare a dUrerent appearasoe. The ryoti are 
laborious, and, in some l e ep ec te panlmonlo^ inherit their "Wn and 
attachment to hosbandry e eomoUme*, eepeelaHy among m who 
know least of them, affect a contempt for tlm natlTee , the y are Indeed 
ob jects of pity if oar contempt for their chaneter suggests Ideas of 
arbitrary gQT w m rTM*^! but eoustdered as husbandmen, who hare under 
stood and carried to perfectioo that primeral basinea of Tn«n (tbe euIllTa* 
tioD of the earth) for thousands of year*, they are rery respedtaUe A ttr 
centuries ago the peasantry of England, and ores now the peasantry In 
many parts of Europe are considered as Inferior beings by their prood 
masten the great landholden the (xcmlndan) who urged their idleness, 
Igoarmnee and brutality as a reason for keeping them In rasnlsge Bonre 
great pbllosophexs hare affected to attribute to them IndoJenoe net to be 
eidted by any Indueemeut wont of mental ai>d bodUy strength which 
fllted them only for ilarery to the people of hot cUmn — P W1 Appdt* 
ruth RepL Bel Cota. C I Co. 1812. 
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missioner, aided by their respective suboidmates, has 
consolidated into concrete facts In so doing they have 
brought India to its present condition — so far as its 
native inhabitants are concerned — of national, mental, 
and social, -.degradation An Act of Parliament with 
sonorous words as to equal treatment, woids of Magna 
Charta strength, are so much waste paper m the presence 
of the gospel which Thackeray pleached in 1807, and 
which James Mill, unashamedly, reiterated m 1831 It 
almost passes credence that one with the intellectual and 
political advantages possessed by James Mill should, 
apparently after due consideration, have urged the 
keeping of the Indian people m a condition of subjection, 
and even to argue that they would be the better for such 
subjection He did this, however, and did it, too, udth 
an eflrontery which, in these days of smooth phrases and 
peiiphrastic disguises, appears brutal The inajoiity of 
Anglo-Indians and Britons, who take any interest in 
India, still think as James Mill thought and spoke The 
difference is that Mill was frank, the otheis aie disin- 
genuous He said exactly what he meant, they aie 
past masters in the use of language which deceives On 
the 25th of August, 1831, this happened before a House 
of Commons Committee ^ — James Mill, of the India 
House, undei examination — 

‘ 1108 Would uol- n consulcrnblo nd^antigc accruo (o llio nuluf''- of 
India b\ Ibo introduction of n ulirrcbv nntnc' and not 

Europeans iniRlit be lar^’ch cjnpIo\cd in Ibc collrction of rcM'nuc'’ 
— Tlio p-cnl nd\ant irc I ‘-bould conlnnplatc would be t'n clnajinr ^ 
If the pa^^ncnlsof the nola were nccurnlch defined, and there wcw 
nn ndnnnit tration of ]ucticc suf]jcicntl\ perfect to afTord r<.dre > 1 1 !'■ e 
i\ot for even piJC\anco, \ou nni^lit then cniplo;., *..ilhnnt d I’u i th-' 
freat-e t ro,wc ni tbe world ni collect nr the r< \enn<' 

‘ n‘>l ^\o.lld not the ]\co}»h- of India dtn\e eo- t- ,!< r n h 

benefis from the nat \e bt .n •• r aspIoM linthf co’h } o>' r ■■ 

< Tie If- 'r ^ rf r .• T/ T ft ■) I 4 • ’ ^ 1 ' 

* t ' r 1 n jW , , ’ 1 > c' \ - I ‘-'I ' 1 ’ t’ i ' ’ li ’ * 1 

1 h ! ' III p I ,i ' • 1 ’ll I 1 I ’ ’d ' ^ 
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A\ 

rw^j'cott* fkW iki «arV*wl* — Aa wlru'n b vfTJ 

bul I ccH^e« t Ob tvl ijoite 
tt ^Toul^l W gcovl f,\ ttw' tttUxt* ct InOlb io K »c”<' Ui^V tiai'-C3v<^ 
ta tlrt* busittw ci p. Tv-niacai ti»n they are wv H ar't>cAtt U sw 
iiisA. tb* p«viA. <^rv^^w. ot ibfi^ Qt Ictiai lb? biaJam ct 

pj-wiawnV »b'«tU bi* cV*|^ir per' 'srtaei bat lb»t ft b 

bStle- w no t-J tKtra wbo ice tb« peojie trbo jvT^ora It, 

The Wrtk penenily mt^Hj^rtvi b that toa "rnTdl e erat-e the 
Tftlb br pl\ Irip tbenx a fyeakte* ihace In the^t own prrmxmmt bat I 
thlnV thAt to r«oa»<?e »ay ^ *1 ^ be^Urtaj tiut the 

prand »oa-ve ot eb.TniJ'n l» tn WJap na ntr jV ci Gvmwjsieat b 
wxjihbp but d viirabie The rt^t thtop la wy cytaba^ U is te*~h 
jwyle ts K'k (oa tKc el to theia own roKc-te** thtb 

tndtt^tty and eev’^n> Let the laeaae ot a.'aaiaUti'a be aSbrdel 
X ^ ear Ind-ia labjeet* let thru pww t- h a* caWrat '•*, turvhiat*, 
U’taaatiktaefri,aale».t aorattau thrauebre* tolvh wt^ih 
dtpnlty L *arve*dul tnti^pJap f'e phc« cade- Qeretaaicrt ti^ 
becseSt trru whJ S, whfterr- ft tAy be eaa rtcrer estetsd b^jv^ 
aTctyla^dSactp<rtKaAelthewh^* pepalitles. 

4lWs 1\ 'fv'a oet erveire that the eT*bt«iua ei the eaSirtt bc=a 
ihe bxaruhe* ef the lemne rnywsytant b Ixihrd area b^ 

thenu ax^ ti> la jvtet ci (icV a ty^rsta area thea^— I \k tset b<A«'w 
VbA tbrtx t-vh apr\ ft b. thAt Vjj^xV 
'Al9ft I\ T\a ktvw* aay ccaatpr ta whiJx ft wecil t>s 4 be 
ecn<*lr:td*^ ihcUd yvbt ts toia as a cvarby la whLh ft l» rat 
ia> ccctdii-el, 

4\9T 'bypcalnj. fc“ raatp^ Eajrlahrsra a^Txe were ta:yv 'fed 
la the hi^hr tranches ci emph. <- 5 +-! la Ircjcsl, do Tea ts^t 
that the Indi weald cc=uU * ft a »Upaa epea thrra^ — T ecasJdft 
thxt thef*eCascid*mditJwcuftvxa be^ J^3Tva^^lbT fTrvae-»>l** 

tvbv^ltcc^the-rtuepeao. I bebtxe ft ta» Ciie c- no r\.<ttaee b 

pvrt ci \»i\. 

' 4l?^A rv> T\ a act thiah that by the |rTate“ e-ap' mseat ci the 
nTtlte* ci IcvLa la the hl^he* brace V* ci tnxp nraeat the ehjcarVt 
cl the rtAUte* wea/1 be aat ^'-a -d^ — t iheali th-ai that lavh 
eaxyl Tro*nt wee d have hti-e eJT'vt ta that way The tMr^j ^ 
fcajvrt-we la c-da- t> r-erat the eharskir c' aay pfCT— ^ 
jae^t thee- itUvalsen Is the cataral nit a caia who 
rkthl^^t f**r ard the be*t rt.he# %re the eTiv # c^ a craa * 
l-dattrr eiTvU ahbb cevr* txdl whta the p- trerea ts peed. 
vi\>j Have vvo evvr Kvulal**iji'*— I ^re n ^ 
tWV Vtvd Tcra c*a cedy apeah fccai w^^i ecu bAve Wid ard 
beorl* — he*. 

t'Vt Vte ven aware tiat |\.dt».'c» hive been aeat hcene be the 
rati'etc* laLwiawl caa»r'cvy»adte^peeU\y 
l-it'‘r»t‘^-pc<t te-m* c thee er'^ei f*wn Ihv e t 2. i-I>=i..ard 

t-iTv. d.*! jNirtaeaU d jrrmareat* — t art pr'vVr aware cl t*-b 
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petitions having been sent home, but I am far from supposmg that 
these petitions speak the general language of the country 
‘ 4202 "What leason have you to think so ?— I can only speak 
generally, because my reason is an inference fiom aU I know, from aU 
I have heard, and from aU I have read, about the people 

‘ 4203 Is the correspondence you have read native correspond- 
ence ? — ^Not native correspondence. 

‘4204 Do you allude to the correspondence of the Company’s 
servants m India exclusively? — Not exclusively 
‘4205. You have not seen anythmg stated by the natives them- 
selves upon that subject? — ^Not anythmg written by themselves upon 
that subject 

‘4206 Are the petitions that have been referred to from the 
Presidencies or from the provmces? — From the Presidencies, I 
beheve, exclusively 

‘ 4207. Do you conceive that it is possible foi any person to form 
an adequate judgment of the character of a people without bemg 
personally acquamted with them ? — If the question refers to myself, 
I am fai from pietendmg to a perfect knowledge of the character of 
the Indian people ’ 

It remains to the credit of the British race that, even 
durmg the days of darkness m India V7hen such views 
were promulgated, men of hght and leading piotested 
against the imqmtousness as well as the folly and short- 
sightedness of such a mode of ruling India Two witnesses 
may suffice — a Madras civilian [at the time Mr Thackeray 
wrote what, for the credit of the British name had better 
never have been written, and which every one has striven 
to Ignore so far as the words themselves are concerned] , 
afterwards Governor of the Presidency, Sir Thomas 
, Mun ro , and the second Protestant Bishop of _^ffia^ 
JRegmald Heber. Several citations from the former’s 
writings~are~necessary what he wrote early m the last 
century is in this century fulfilled prophecy. I have 
taken much , I have left untouched ten times as much, 
equally good AU of ill that he predicted has come to 
pass, while the burning mjustice of it aJl thnUs one now 
as it must have thnUed the noble-mmded wntei twice 
forty years ago 

‘ When, we have detevmmed the principles, the next question is, by 
what agency it is to be managed ? There can be no doubt that it 
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cmghtt as far ai practicable to be native. Joster views have of laio 
yoan been taken of this subject, and the employment of the natives 
on higher M-TanM and in more Important offloee have been oothonsed. 
There is tree economy In tb1« oonrse, for by it they wHl have better 
■errants and their afbiri will be better oandaoted. It is strange to 
obterre how many men of very respectable talente hare senooilj 
reoommendedtheabolltlQnaf native and the substitution of E ur opean 
agency to the greatest poealhle extent. 1 am persuaded that every 
advance made In such a plan would not early render the oharaoter of 
the people w or se and worse, but our OoWnment more and more 
Ineffloknt. The presarvatian of our domlnlcm in this country 
req uir es that all the higher offlcee, dvil and military should bo 
fill ad with Exuropeans but all offices that can be left in the hands 
of natives without danger to our power might with advantage be loft 
to them. We are arrogant enough to suppose that we can with our 
imtipyl numberi do the work of a nation. TTad we ten times more 
we should only do It so much worse. We already occupy every 
office of Importanoe. Were we to descend to those which are more 
humble ariti bow filled by natives, we should Ixrwer our character and 
not perform the duties so wdh The nativse possess. In as high a 
degree at least as Europeans, all those gnallfioatians which are 
requisite for the disoharge of the hTferioT duties In which they are 
employed. They are in general better aecouniasit, more patient and 
laborious, more intimately aoqaaioted with the state of the country 
fttid the tnonnwr* and oustotni of the Inhabitants, and are altogether 
more effiolant men of buslneas. 

Unless we suppose that they are inferior to us in natural talent, 
which there is no reason to believe. It Is much more likely that they 
win be duly qualified for their employmenis ihim Europeani for 
theirs, because the field of selection U so much greater in the one 
tbsn In the other We have a whole ns tWi from which to make our 
choice of natives, but in order to make a choice of Europeans wo have 
only the small body of eovemuited servants. 

If it bo admitted that the natives often act w r on g it is no reason 
fcFT not employing them we shall be oftener wrong ounelrca. 'What 
wo do wrong is not ootlocd, or but seldom or slightly whst they do 
w r on g meets with no Indulgoncel We can them and take 

better men In their place we must keep the EurD;>cen because wo 
have DO other or perhaps none better and because be must bo kept 
at an expense to the public and bo employed some way or other 
whatever his capacity may be unless bo has been gulltj of some 
grots ofleneo. But It Is said that all these adrontages In favoox of 
the employment of the natives arc counterbalanced by their conup* 
lion, and that the only remedy la more Europeans with European 
Integrity The remedy would ecrtaialy be a very expensive one, and 
would as certainly fail of success were wo weak enough to try IL We 
have had instant of cormption among Europeans, nolwithttandlng 
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tlieu libeial allowances, but weie the numbeis of Emopeans to be con 
sideiably augmented, and then allowances, as a necessary consequence, 
somewhat reduced, it would be contraiy to all experience to behevo 
that this corruption would not gieatly mciease, moie particularly as 
Government could not possibly exercise any efficient control over the 
nnsconduct of so many European functionai7es in different provinces, 
where there is no pubho to resti'am it If we are to have corruption, 
it IS better that it should be among the natives than among ourselves, 
because the natives wUl throw the blame of the evil upon then 
countrymen, they will still letam then high opimon of our superior 
integrity , and our character, which is one of the strongest supports 
of our power, will be mamtamed No nation ever existed m which 
corruption was not practised to a certam extent by the subordmate 
officers of the Government we cannot expect that India is m this pomt 
to form an exception But though we cannot eradicate corruption, we 
may so far restiam it as to prevent rt from causmg any senous mjury to 
the pubhc mterest We must for this pmpose adopt the same means 
as are usually found most efficacious m other countries , we must 
treat the natives with courtesy, we must place confidence m them, 
we must render their official situations respectable, and raise them in 
some degree beyond temptation, by makmg their official allowances 
adequate to the support of their station m society. 

‘ With what grace can we talk of our paternal Government if we 
exclude these from evei’y impoiiiant office, and say, as we did till very 
lately, that m a country containmg fifteen milbons of inhabitants, no 
man but a European shall be entrusted with so much authority as to 
Older the punishment of a single stroke of a rattan ? Such an mter- 
diction IS to pass a sentence of degradation on a whole people, for 
which no benefit can ever compensate There is no mstance m the 
world of so humihatmg a sentence havmg ever been passed upon any 
nation The weak and mistaken humanity which is the motive of it 
can never be viewed by the natives as any just excuse for the disgrace 
inflicted on them by bemg pronounced to be imwoi’thy of trust m 
decidmg on the petty offences of their countiymen We pi of ess to 
seek then improvement, but propose means the most adverse to 
success The advocates of improvement do not seem to have per- 
ceived the great spnngs on which it depends , they propose to place 
no confidence m the natives, to give them no authority, and to exclude 
them from office as much as possible , but they are ardent m their 
zeal for enhghtenmg them by the general diffusion of knowledge 

‘ No conceit more wild and absurd than this was ever engendered m 
the darkest ages, for what is m every age and every country the 
great stimulus to the pm suit of knowledge, but the prospect of fame, 
or wealth, or power ? or what is even the use of great attainments 
if they are not to be devoted to their noblest purpose — the service of 
the commumty, by employmg those who possess them, according to 
then respective qualifications, m the vanous degrees of the pubhc 
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odrolBlttr&ilcixi of the oormtry? How oan we expoottliai the Hindoos 
win be eegor in the punait of edenoe nnlm they h&ve the ■ame 
IndooementB aa In other cotmtries ? If enpenor acqnlreznenta do not 
open the rood to distinotion it is Idle to snppoee that the Hindoo 
wonld loee, his thue in seeking them and even if he did so his 
profidenoy nndar the dookrine of exohuion from office, wonld servo 
no other purpose than to show him more oleody the fsBen state of 
himself and his countrymen. He wonld not stndy what he knew 
ooold be of no ultimate benedt to hfmflu)/ he wonld leam only those 
things which were In demand, and which were llkelj to be nseful to him, 
namely writing and accounts. There might be some exceptions, but 
they wonld be few some few natlvee living at the principal settle* 
ments, and pining mnoh of their time among Enropeans might 
cither from a raal love of llt6ratare,from vanity or some other cause 
stndy their books end If they made some progress, it wonld be greatly 
exaggerated and wonld be haQod as the dawn of iho great day of light 
and sdenea about to be spread all over Bnt there always has 

been, md always wQl be, a few such men fcmrmg the natives, without 
moving any change in the body of the people. Our books alone wiQ 
do little car nothing dry simple literature will never Improvo the 
ohsxacter of a nstlatu To produce this effect It mnst open the rood 
to wealth and honour and pohllo employment. 'Without the prospect 
of Buoh reward, no attainments in sdenoe will everraise the charaoter 
of a people. 

This is true of every nation as weD as of TniHa it Is true of cror 
own. Let Britain be subjected by a foreign power to-morrow lattho 
people be exploded from qB share In the government, fr o m public 
honours, from every offioe of high trust or emolument, anil let thorn 
in e very sltcatlon be oomddered as unworthy of trust, and bB their 
knowledge and all their literature, sacred and profane would not save 
them from becoming in another generation or two a low minded 
deceitful and dishonest, race. 

Even if we could suppose that It wore praotfeahle without tho aid 
of a single natlTO, to conduct the whole ofCairv of tho country both In 
the higher end In all the subordinate ofileea, by means of Europeans, 
it ought not to be done boconse it would be both politicoBy and 
morally wrong The great number of public offioos in which the 
natives are employed is one of the strongest causes of their attach 
ment to our Govar ament. In proportion as wo exclude them from 
thoto, wo lose our bold upon them and w er e tho exclosIoQ entire we 
should have their hatred In place of their attachment thdr feeling 
would be communicated to the whole populatloQ and to the native 
troops and would oxdto a spirit of discratent too powerfol for Us to 
■nbdne or resist. But were It posslblo that they could submit tilenUy 
and without opposition the case w^uld bo worse they would sink in 
character they would lose with the bopo of public ofDco and dlsUoe 
lion sB laudable aroUUon, and would degenemto Into on Indolent and 
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abjoct race, incapable of higher puisuit than the more gratification 
of their appetites It ivoulcl certainly be moic dcsuablo that we 
should bo oxiicllcd from the country altogether than that the result of 
oui s,>stem of govemnient should bo such n debasement of a whole 
licoplc. This IS, to bo sine, supposing an cvtiomc case, because nobody 
has c\cr proposed to exclude the natnes fiom the numerous petty 
ofliccs, but only from the moie nnpoilant ofliccs now filled bj' them. 
But the pnnciplo is the same, the difioicncc is only m dcgice; for in 
proportion ns no exclude them fiom the higher offices, and a shaio 
in the management of public affairs, we lesson then: interest in the 
concerns of the cominuniU, and dcgiadc their chaiaclor 

* It was from a con\ iction of the policj* of extending native agency 
that the establishment of the icionue boaid cutcheny was recom- 
mended in 1822 The nght of the people to bo taxed only by their 
own consent, has aluajs, in every free country, been esteemed 
amongst the most important of all pmalcgos , it is that winch has 
most exercised the minds of men, and which has oftonest been 
asserted by the defenders of liberty. Even m countries in which 
there is no freedom, taxation is the most impoitaut function of 
goiemraent, because it is that uliich most unncrsally affects the 
comfort and happiness of the pcoiile, and that winch has oftonest 
excited them to resistance , and hence both its utility and its danger 
have, under the most despotic goiommcnts, taught the necessity of 
employmg m its admmistration the ablest men of the country 

‘ In this point, at least, we ought to be gmded by the example of 
those goNcmments, and employ mtelhgcnt and experienced natives at 
the head of the reienuc to assist the revenue boaid If m other 
departments we have ex-penenced natnes to assist the European 
officers, shall we not ha\c them in this, whoso duties aie the most 
difficult and most important? Wo cannot exclude them fiom it 
without mjui'y to ourselxes as well as to them, we cannot conduct 
the department efliciently without them But even if we could, 
pohey requires that we should let them have a share m the busmess 
of taxmg their own country ’ 

The above wise and weighty observations, a parallel to 
which IS not to be fonnd in present-day Anglo-Indian 
writings, are, as I have said, bnt a few sentences out of a 
hundred pages of equally luminous, high-mmded, and 
statesmanhke utterances Exigencies of space, however, 
forbid further citations 

Rightly IS Sir Thomas Munio’s fame mamtamed m 
Madras by one of Chantrey’s finest equestrian ^tatues 
Had his spirit been permitted to pervade the purheus of 
Indian adnmnstration as Chantrey’s representation of the 

5 
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man dominates * the Ifiland m the Olunnapatnam of olden 
days snoh a work as this of mine would have been nn 
necessary — would never have been wntten So wise and 
perspicuous ware his teachings that it is difficult for one 
who knows what he counsalled to pass that statue with 
out raising his hat as to a hving personage. As for 
Bishop Heber wntmg to the Eight Honourable Charles 
■Williams Wynn, in England in a letter dated Kamatik 
March, 1826 he says — 

Btit there ii one paint which the more I have teen of TriiH^ cinoe 
I left Bengsl for the flnt time, hea more end more impressed Itself 
on mj mind. Neither netlTO nor Enrcpeen agrlonltnnst I thlnh, 
osn thrive et the present rcte of tstatlnn. Hell the grots prodooe of 
til ft fnC Is demanded by Government end this, which is needy thrf 
avenge rate Trherevsr there is not a pennanent settlamant, is sadly 
too nmoh to leave an adequate provision for the peasant, even with 
the nsnsl fmgal haUta of Indians, and the very inartlQdal and 
ohetap manner In which they enlttvate ths land. BtlU more if it an 
effwtnal bar to everything like Improrement It keep* the people 
even In tavoorahle yean in a state of abjeot pennry and when the 
crop falls In even a slight degree H Involves a seoeeslty on the part 
of Govenunent of enormons ontlays, in the iray of remlasian and 
distribatioti, which, after all, do not prevent men, women, and 
children dying in the streets in droves and the roads being strewed 
with carcasses. In Bengal whare, Independent of its eznbennt 
fertility there is a permanent assessment, famine is unknown. 
In Hindustan, on the other band, I found a general feeling 
among the King’s of&oers, and 1 myself was led, from some 
dromnstances, to agree with them, that the peasantry In the Com 
pony s provinces are, on the whole worse oB^ poorer and noro 
dispirited than the suhleots of the native Princes and here in 
Madras, where the soQ is, generaDy speaking poor the diflerence b 
said to be still more marked. The fact b no native Prince 
demands the rent which wo do and malrirnj every sQowanoe for the 
superior regularity of our sys t e m etc., 1 met with very few public 
men who wUi not In eonfidonce own their beQe! flint the people arc 
Qvortaxod and that the coxmtiy b in a gradual state of Impoverish 
ment. The Collectors do not like to moke this avowal offldally 
Indeed now and then o very able Collector succeeds in lowering the 
rate to the people whQe by dOlgtsce ho Inereasos it to the State. 
Bat In genera] aB gloomy pictnrci are avoided by them as reflecting 
on themselves, and drawing on them censure from the secretariei at 
Madras or Calcutta while these In their tom plead the earriestness 
vlth which the Directors at home press for more monev 
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‘ I am convinced that it is only necessary to draw less money from 
the peasants, and to spend more of what is drawn within the 
country, to open some door to Indian industry m Euiope, and to 
adrmt the natnes of India to some gi cater share m the magistracy 
of their own people, to make this Empire ns durable as it would be 
happy But as things now go on, though I do not detiact any part 
of the praise which I liave, on othci occasions, bestowed on the 
geneiul conduct of the Company’s servants, their modesty, their 
dihgcnce, and mtegnty, I do not thmk the present Empue can 
be durable 

‘ I have somctmics wished that its immediate management weie 
transfeired to the Crown But what I saw in Ceylon mokes me 
thmk this a doubtful remedy, unless the Goi emment, and, above all, 
thepcqpZc of England veio comunced that no country can bear to 
pay so large a icvcnuo to foreigners, as to those who spend their 
wealth withm then own borders , and that most of the causes which 
once made these countries wealthy have ceased to exist m propor- 
tion as the mdustry and mgenuity of England have rivalled and 
excelled them Even Bengal is taxed highly, not mdeed dnectly 
on its land, but m salt and other duties But Bengal is natmally of 
such exuberant fertihty, that whoever has seen it alone will form a 
too flattermg estimate of these vast countnes ’ ' 

"Why have I dismteired from ancient volumes the foie- 
gomg unwise and supremely wise observations ? Because 
the conflict repiesented by such protagomsts — 


Thackeray and James Mill against Munro and 

Hbber 

IS proceedmg now as it proceeded in the second and 
third decennial periods of the mneteenth centmy The 
wrong step was then taken The right step has yet to 
he taken The mischief is that not a single high official 
connected with India at the beginning of the twentieth 
century considers any forward step is reqmred. They 
aU think of Indian Admimstration as the Great Duke 
thought of the British Constitution prior to 1832 It 
was from heaven It is sacro-sanct It may be that 
in the fortmtous (or other) concourse of circumstances 

^ Bishop Heber’s Memoirs and Correspondence, by his Widow, vol u, 
pp 413, 414 John Murray, 1830. 
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which we call national development there ib etill room 
for the right step to be taken m India It is to help m 
that bemg done if haply it may be done that the quoted 
pasfiagea m such fulness have been placed before the 
reader 

That sentiment m otcr national character which la 
proclaimed ore roiundo as ‘British justice revolted at 
the condition of things Thackerayam In the mquuy 
which preceded the renewal of the Charter in 1838 many 
quesbons were asked concerning the capacity of the 
Indian subjects of the King and the development of 
Tndias resources from within and through her own 
people The evidence of Mr Eobert Bickards who 
served for many years m Madras and Bombay is wise 
far beyond the average of the evidence that has from 
tune to time been given before British Committees on 
Indian snbjeots Probably it is due more to what Mr 
Bickards said than to anything else that the Act of 
Parliament of 1833 by which the Charter was renewed 
contamed so emphatic a declaration in favour of the 
employment of Indiana m their own land, irrespective of 
caste colour or creed os is to be found m the clause 
which runs 


That no Native of the said temtones nor any 
natural bom subject of Ehs Majesty resident therein 
shall by reason only of his rehgion place of birth, 
descent colour or any of these be disqualified from 
holdmg any place ofiBco or employment under the 
said Company 

Used in the sense intended by their framers those 
words are among the most noble and most worthy over 
legislatively recorded by a conquering Power Had they 
been acted upon the condition of the groat country for 
which wo are responsible and the welfare of the vast 
rauUitndo of its inhabitants for which we do not have 
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to account, as tbeie is now no one to call us to account, 
would have been fai better than can now be recorded ^ 

IMr Rickards was asked wlietber India did not requne 
capital to bring forth her resources ‘ She certainly 
does,’ he replied. ‘ But the best and the fittest capital 
for this purpose would, in my opimon, be one of native 
growth And such a capital would certainly be created 
among the natives themselves if our mstitutions did not 
obstruct it, by cmbing the energies and confirmmg as 
they now do, the poverty of the great mass of the 
mhabitants ’ = 

It was pressed upon the witness that India would 
‘ derive great advantages from men of talent and science 
and art ’ pioceedmg to settle in India ‘ Yes, undoubtedly, 
rephed Mr. Rickards ‘ But the presence of such men, 
he went on to say, * is not enough A people m a state of 
confirmed and degraded poverty cannot, I apprehend, be 
roused to energetic habits by the mere stimulus of foreign 
example. On this account I think that our first attention 
should, as well in common justice as in policy, be dnected 
to the improvement of the state and condition of the 
natives of that country ’ 3 

In a fashion known so well m the last days of the nine- 
teenth centiuy, the question was asked ‘ Have not many 
branches of commerce and manufacture been commenced 
and earned on by Bntish capital and Bntisb settlers, 


* This lemaik is hue in the human sense as well as m the Divme sense 
in which it IS used in the text I myself heard Lord George Hamilton, 
during the eaily evening of August 16, 1901, taunt the friends of India m 
the House of Commons with the observation that m 1877 and 1878, when e 
was TJnder-Secretary of State foi India, he had much moie to do m the 
House than he had had smee, m 1895, he became Secretary of State If 
Indians "want to know one reason why a back- wave has overthiown ]i erti^ 
they once possessed, they may see it m this observation Such aoti^ty 
in the House of Commons as marked the years 1889, 1890, and 1891, w en 
Charles Bradlangh was ‘ Membei for India,’ would have prevented tbe 
lalhng back which all educated Indians mourn, while it would Have 

ensured a great advance , 

= East India Company’s Affaus, 1831 Eepoits fiom Committees, vol v 
0 ‘’795 ^ Xbid Qns 2796, 2797 
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and IS not enough? No donht, it was answered 
there hag been much of what you mention — mdigo 
cultivation, for example, ‘but — and here I ask the 
reader’s most careful attention, for m the sentence 
which follows IB mdicated, as though with the pen of 
Inspiration the course which England would have 
adopted had she, m her mtercourse with India, been 
really solicitous first of the interests of the Indian 
people — 

But I still maintam that any improvement which 
may have ansen m conseqnence of the introduction 
of British capital and British enterprise mto India, 
M nothing in campariBon with what would be the cate 
if the nativee of India were tw^ioimtly encouraged 
and proper attention paid to their cultivation and 
improvement 

In this sentence, for the advice it contains has been 
wholly Ignored hes the greatest condemnation imagin 
able of present Indian poverty and present Indian 
snffetmg The path to prosperity was the path of 
honour and chivalry it was clearly mdicated it was lu 
18S3, it IB in 1901 wilfully ignored The Secretary of 
State will not acknowledge the existence of such a 
contingency Not India but England is the first con 
sideration always held in view m connection with Indian 
matters Viscount Cross when Secretary of State for 
India famished evidence thereof without hemg aware 
that ho was doing a gross wrong to the Indian people m 
tho course he took Bach of his successors has token 
special care to make their predecessor s sentiments thoir 
owm "Whatever olso concerning India may have been 
overlooked that which wa» calculated to make English 
influence more and more dominant has never been 
forgotten 

I have linked the two preceding questions asked in 
1831 with tho views hold and announced at the present 
uroo Two other questions asked at tho inquiry seventy 
yours ago — 2807 and 2803 — may similarly be Bi)cciall> 
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regarded as indicating that there is no real diffeience in 
the manner m which India is viewed now and at that 
distant period. It was a Lientenant-Governor of Bengal, 
still hvmg and engaged in strennons woik m London, 
who, a few years ago, remarked, in response to a sugges- 
tion that closer co-operation in the higher spheres of rule 
between Europeans and Indians would give the latter 
an opportumty of teaching us many thmgs we did not 
know — 

‘ The Indians teach us ! Absurd ! Why, they know 
nothing we have not taught them ! The natives teach 
us I ’ 

In exactly the same spmt Mr. Rickards, in 1831, was 
asked — 

‘ Can you name any one unpiovement wlucli has been made by the 
natives in your time that oannot fairly be traced to the example, or 
influence, of Europeans ? ’ 

The ahswer was as emphatic as it was lucid and 
undemable — 

‘ I have already observed,’ he said, ‘ that the improvements mtio- 
duced by Europeans are limited m comparison with what rmght be 
the case if the natives of India were sufficiently encouraged , but m 
their present state of extreme poverty and almost slavery, it is not 
reasonable to expect that any great impiovements can flow from 
them. One of the greatest improvements, howovei, of which the 
mmd of man is susceptible, has been made by natives from thoir own 
exclusive exeitions Their acquirement of knowledge, and particularly j 
of the Enghsh language and Enghsh hterature, of which tbeic aic 
many examples m Bengal, Madras, and Bombay at the present i 
moment, is qmto astomshmg It may even be questioned whether so / 
great a progress m the attainment of knowledge has over been made 
under like curcumstances m any of the countries of Europe ’ 

‘ Is not that,’ it was asked, ‘ hmited to those wlio have 
had paiticulai mteicourse with Euiopeans ? ’ 

Ml Rickaids, with observations which might willt 
conspicuous benefit be leprmted and placed m a imi- 
mmeut position in every loom of the India Office, iind 
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u\ all oHlcml rvX'^UR uv Indrn intticularU m tho working 
rvKunn of thcAiofxo\ Go\cniorii, Luntcnnnt'Gowmors 
ami of Meml>cw oi Conned Comuu^oners nudlxcwduitR 
at I'xudaton Conrt'*, rxplunl a*^ follows* — 

' Thfr fvwuplrt to >Nhtch I ullmk m\ wwon^t nsUxe* that h»vo kfi'l 
\\\» mx xxt\U\temx\ t^1 tntM\'<*xJT*Ox cfTtAln\T with Fotvp^uxa, (o>ru 
ftt tho dittront j'rv'tUondo* ot ImlU b«t tho oxortiona of 
tho*o with xvhoxxx I axu ocHjuaiixtotl hato bo<i\ nltogothcr irolopomlfni 
ot \\xt\ p<wx i<lAtkco tho nMtxT* to xxhoxxx I aUuili holn^j I'orfoctljr 
•clttoxx^ht 1 v»\v\U tve^ loaxo how tv-» add that it it botuoantto 
iu\\'\\ aoixxo o( tho uxo*t tti*tUxgwi»hoti hlcran authontlo* in thl< 
j coxxntrf ha\o oiavctxl that tho ixatlw* ot IndU aro incajwWo of 
hntmxoxwnxt I nxuit pxoto*t oitain*! tho iJxlxlno m Mnjr in w,t 
hxnuW ojUxixix wx u\i]u tan^l UKUnxajnl^urnt poawU on thoikholo 
c\ ixnwu\xit,N Wo havoat thU rocnxunt an liluntrioo* oaajnplo in thU 
cvuxvtrv ot >Ahat natlw ImlUuxt caxx attain h\ their onnx xm»i3e4 
owttk'ixx l*ot It six' bo rrwttoct'xl that in xnaixj branchea ot art 
their »XU\ l-x abaotutoVr uarlvaUotl. Kx-erai ot thrir fahiiiMt, wch m 
tnwlmv ihawl*, oxubnUetovi aUVt, Kan*\ker\hiff*, etc toj^olhor Xk ilh 
ikvV-i of aorVxxxaxxthip lu pvhV aiUor amt i\v re h*\T now x-ot boon 
o^^na^o^^ bx Ihitl hartittx TholratvMUxtttro thoxi^h ^'oentUr i*cf 
a »ui>ri.r or^vr amt in tho c\ ntUwtion of prv'atjablk boUJla^ 
thox havo cwrtixi ixwor* ^f xxKTin^ramtot-xaUnfj bt^o xuaaio* ahkh 
aw xxnVm wix t t urovvan arvUtoot*. Vrtkollurv al«> ixule it* fit*t 
a.\>l att-^mxi coiX'^i tomblo fx-tt xtinx in tho b-a»U ahl h in 
thix ro^jwt *ot tho oxaiufj t I uo-po in thox amiruan^ other 
art* wsxnectovi aith tho Cvx«(>rt* ant,tovn\onWaco*ofhfo the natixo* 
of intvx haxo uvuK irwat in xiuo amlattainovi ix*rfeonoix in 

others alth'ut boirv in tiwuualloatviogm Imi blO\i t^tho Exjofoan 
\vattonxa or oxaaxpiv Id rat luoan t wvv that tholr pro^ro** or 
adxAx o\ XU ut ha* bo\ u a humtKsiih xvart u. throat v r *<> rafi \ a* th xt 
of ihio. ivsni i \ tho art* of Ixto |:onorally but X d not thxnV it Ldr t 
contjvxTv tVxr frowut bjokward aUto utth tho advarooiuoat mado bx 
l'urv\'v-anx<vt)ddetuv.tho >or> dit^ rent clrvumtl.xnw* in ahkh bs>th 
ato roH\v\ti\ob Maryr jorx'nxXapprohonthahocoa Cva 

totsltur tho h'o't iatr\\\uotk*n ct Ihxtv'jsan in o Imhx t-* oforato b« 
a atmu-tui t-. naUw iuj'r\'\tmont *vom t t^fot Ih xwt diJ'ttmN 
ofc''xra>X roaittir^xn tSo tav i\«tio* that ron^Oviuentix t oxer' 
rvn Ixxdxa adh i urvisan* Kf *o a Ktter *\t tu xf frv tfvtl'«x *hall 
bax K'our’xxiiat w\UJ K t tuio t a ra\ rt oxoxK’rir^ ovn 
e^uetvo* with •u^'niU Ixo vaxoa^a-xd t'*at orirv'-'J n and Ljq U-a? 

TSf FTrat w ,» *' I* at e t **x M '• a T-. x. I byte 

t\ mvOi Kv VVaiX XhU U"ae bo axv ed I u* j- i nisi »r\ j tx mix* a'- o 
t X Xho ra( t X*'* C*** xtT>e 
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uouldbe the uiovitable result. Until the natives of India are laised 
(and I am suie they can be so laised with great advantage) to 
participate laigely and actively m the government of themselves, I 
feel persuaded that India nei er wall be justly or securely iniled under 
any Emopean sm ereigntj'.’ 


The reader must suffer some fmther citations m the 
text (and not be referred to a footnote or to an appendix) 
from Ml. Bickards’ evidence. I wish to draw special 
attention to his remarks because, in every particular, they 
are applicable to the conditions of India to-day Per- 
chance where they failed to convince in the nineteenth 
century they may persuade in the twentieth century 
Even now they contain such statesmanhke wisdom as to 
constitute them ‘ a counsel of peifection ’ qmte within the 
reahsable possibihties of the time — if the spint to do 
justice to India were commensurate with the ‘ talk ’ on 
the same topic. I quote questions 2816 to 2820 (Ques- 
tion 2824 relates to a work m two volumes wntten by 
Ml. Rickards) and from 2825 to 2829 , and also 2840- 
2842. 

‘ 2816 Are you aware that the natives of Bengal, m Oude, at 
present mutating European mdigo settlers, prepare a considerable 
portion of that article now exported ? — The natives of Oude have got 
lately mto a better mode of preparmg mdigo for this market This 
may be occasioned partly, no doubt, by the influence and example of 
Europeans, but m a great measure also, as I conceive, by the unsale- 
able state of the article m this country, from the badness of its 
quality, and which rendered it mdispensably necessary that some 
impiovement should take place before it could be brought mto geneial 
consumption and use by manufactuieis 

‘ 2816 Did the natives ever manufactme any mdigo for export 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, or was it not entirely begun by 
Europeans ?— Certainly not begun entirely by Europeans , for mdigo 
as a colour was known and used m the East from eaihest tunes, and 
therefore manufactured as well as exported by natives alone The 
great extension of the manufactuie of mdigo m Bengal of late years 
IB no doubt to be ascribed to British enterprise and capital, but of the 
piesent produce of the Bengal provmces (exclusive of what is pio- 
duced m Oude) at least about 20,000 chests are actually grown and 
manufactuied by natives alone, and consigned by them to othei 
natives m Calcutta Some of the specimens manufactured by natives 
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are to the loll ai fine ea the moet beantifal prodnoti of Eoropeau 
faetorlei bnt this is ztot] gonerallj the ease a few of the nattve 
merohjjiti only export this artlole direct to Europe, from not having 
c o rrespondents In this co untry to whom to send it the greater part, 
therefore, passes always through the hands of Eoropeans, as the 
exporting merchants. 

2817 Are the InhaHtants of Oelontta, Madras, and Bomhay living 
nnder the prote ct ion of the Elng*a Courts, and in daQy Intercourse 
with Europeans, equal or supedor in edoeatlan and intelllgenoe to the 
mass of British ri^ve subjects living in the provinces under the 
exclusive Govemment of the East India Company? — They are, 
generally spealdng a better educated race than the inl^bltants of the 
interior but this I ascribe to their living in much more camfortahle 
olronm stances than the InhabitAnts of the interior and ooming marc 
habitually Into contact with European refinement. Although the 
poverty of the interior habttually oonsigns its inhabitants to a state 
of confirmed dqpadation, in whloh Improvement, either of their 
clrcTTTnstanoflB or moral habits, seems equally hopeless, there are rtiU 
to be found in every part of India numerous individuals whoso 
natural talents and capacity ere faDy equal to the InhabHants of the 
Preddanelea. 

2818. Had the comzneroo of Oaleutta and Bomhay been left as 
formeriy exclusively to the East India Company end the natlres, 
what In your opinion would at thl« day have been the condiUon of iho 
natives of those places ?>-They would have remained, I conoeive as 
stationary or perhaps declining as all countries invariably do which 
are subject to arbitrary governments and monopolies. 

2819 Then the present improved state you attribute principelly to 
the opening of the trade with th*t oo unif y 7 — I do. 

2820 Have luoh of the natives o! Bconbey as came under your 
obsermUou any repugnance to commercial pursuitB, or any indls* 
position to engage In external and intomsl trade, other what 
may aiiso from the want of their having sufficient moans 7 — Certainly 
no repugnance they arc on the contrary lllce all the natlv es of India 
I am acquainted with very much given to commercial and indostrlal 
porsuits, and exceedingly well qualified to succeed in them. 

2825 Arc you not able to point out a few of those taxes which 
principally restrict end afiect the commerce of the country to which 
the allosion principally was ? — Where the roronuo Is coUc^cd as It is 
In India, on the principle of the Gorenunent being entitled to one 
half of the gross produce of the toll and vast numbers of officers, 
aboso acts it Is Impossible to control, are also employed In the real! 
sstlou of this TDvenuc It In a moral ImposslbUJty for any people what 
ever to live or prosi*er so as to admit of a very crlenslto commercial 
Inlercourso being carried on with them. 

2320. Are those obcciratioDt which you have made the result of 
your own personal exi^cricnce, or do you stale them as acquired from 
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olhorf: ?— The ro‘;uH of inv own peisonal experience in the pio\inces 
in winch I linic rer\cd m Indm, coupled with ofiicml infomiation ns 
rog'vrd'v the other di'^lncU of Tndn, t'lhon fiom a ici.y inlunblo collec- 
tion of papers printed b\ the Com-l of Dirccloib in foui folio rolumes 
and other oflici'il nnd nuthontic somccs 

‘ 2S27. Is the iG\cnue Iciicd on fnnt trees, betel, pcppci, sugar- 
cane, mdigo, and other similar productions n lived nnd niodcrnte land 
tax, or in the naluicof an excise in those paits of the tcmtoncs of 
Bonibaa nnd j^Indras with winch xou arc acquainted? — It is an;ythuig 
but ft niodcrftte tix, for, ns I hiiac shown in the nboa e-mcntioned 
worlv, it IS m nil cases exorbitant, nnd strange to snj, in some 
instances c\cn exceeds the gross produce of the Inuds oi plantations 
on which it IS Icaicd 

‘2S2S Do \ou considoi it practicable, under such a system ns jou 
have staled, to nnmifaclure Ihoso orticlos for foieigu exportation, 
and competition with other countries? — It may be done in lands not 
subject to the afore lurntioncd exorbitant tax It may also be the 
casein Bengal, whore the pcmianent settlement has been onfoiccd 
for inanj x cars, and \shcieils original ruinous pressure is no longer 
so sevcrclj felt, but it would bo quite impossible in lands, for 
example, subject to the rjotwar tax, or from lands where from 45 
per cent to 50 pci cent, of the gross produce is actually levied as 
rexcnuc. 

‘2S29 Youliaxc slated that Iho lix is equal m some cases to the 
produce of the land , has land then a saleable value m any paid: of 
India where the taxes take awaj the whole of this produce? — lam 
personally acquumted wath instances whcic the icvenue assessed upon 
certain lands has actually exceeded the gxoss produce. I have also 
known other lands in India where a levcnue has been assessed as 
bemg specifically dcn\ able from nee lands, plantations of fruit trees, 
pepper, vmes, and othci articles, and cacb portion particularly 
described ; but on comparing the assessment wnth the lands m ques- 
tion those very lands haic been found to have been notbmg but 
jungle wntbin tbe memory of man Land, howevci, has a saleable 
value in those parts of India wheie our revenue systems admit of 
some rent bemg denved from tho land by the land-holder or pro- 
prietor, but when the whole lent is absorbed by the Government tax 
or revenue, as under ryotw'ar oi Aumauneo management, the land is 
of course, destitute of saleable value ’ 

‘2840. Under such a system of judicature, pohee, and taxation as 
you have described, what prospect do you think there is of the 
iiihabitants of British India becommg either a wealthy, a prosperous, 
or a commercial, people, and of then conductmg a trade with this 
country commensuiate wnth then numhois, and the extent and 
fertihty of the countiy they occupy ?— None xvhatever , the people of 
India are sufficiently commercial to answer the highest expectations 
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that o&n be formed or desired, in respect to trade between ibo two 
ooTintiles but onr local inititntions including the revenue system 
must be greatly altered or modified before the natives can become 
wealthy or prosperous if the oonditlon of the natives, their habits, 
their wonts, their tights and their Interests were properly attended to 
all the rest would follow as a matter of oonrte. 

2341, Does the answer you have now given apply to the Bombay 
Hadras, and Bengal Fresidenoies, where the nature of settlement 
varies ? — To alL 

2842. Would you make any exception With regard to those parts 
of India where the permanent settlement has been established ? — As 
regards the judicial system I think no difference exists it appears to 
me to hare been a faflore eve ry where, and to be ill suited to the 
habits and wants of the natives of India the revenue system 
gradually grown into improvememi in iJengul, owing in a great 
measure to the effect produced by the opening of trade in oceasioning 
increased demand for the produ^ons of lands on which an unalter 
able tax has been fixed In this way I conceive that the opening of 
trade to India has greatly oandnoed to give additional value to the 
lands of Bengal, and to enable those who now possess estates in that 
quarter to obtain a rent for them, and Kunetimes a hljjh rent where 
In the first instance there was none at aU, or scarcely a sufOdoDcy for 
a scanty snbdstenee. 


From the foregomg and from the evidence generally 
some good results followed- The tone of the debates in 
the House of Lords and m the House of Commons was 
eminently reasonable while the Act that was passed 
inaugurated a new era — in wonns 

Apparently if one might judge from the anticipations 
expressed a really now ora had da^vned, Now Heavens 
and a Now Earth m which alone Ri^^^feousnosa should 
prevail were to mark the future of Indian and English 
relations- Perhaps if steam communications and the 
application of steam power to manufactures had not then 
begun to change the face of the whole world industnallj 
the halcyon tune mdicntcd m the Act of 1833 might have 
come to distressed (and therefore, oppressed) India 
Unhappily for India once more a market \Na8 wanted 
and under the mistaken idea that the great Eastern 
Empire of Bntom would p^o^^dc more customers 
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and more profitable customers, by the people being kept 
m subjection and poor, compelled to take such expoidis as 
we chose to consider they needed, instead of enablmg 
‘ them to grow rich, and, themselves, of their own vohtion 
to buy of us, we entered upon the third stage of Conquest — 
a stage which continues to this day. It is a stage out of 
which thousands of millions of pounds have been made 
for and by England '\¥heie that policy has secured 
thousands of milhons sterling against the will of the 
people, the other policy would, probably, have brought us 
tens of thousands of milhons from buyers who jiru chased 
out of then* super-fluity, and not, as now, who buy from 
us simply that which will only half cover then bodies 
against the cold o’ mghts at the expense of food which 
those bodies need for ordinary health 

in. CoNQTTEST BY ‘ POUSTA ’ 

A Show of Ran Deahng accompamed with the Con- 
tinuance of Indian National Infenority — 

1833 to ? 

Amid the glow of self-satisfaction which came to every 
British heart from the freeing of negro slaves, and with 
the anticipations which were then widely prevalent 
concermng the improvement of the human race by 
pohtical enfranchisement and general reform, the East 
India Company’s Charter was renewed m 1833. Some- 
thmg of that glow irradiates the pages of this work on 
which certam passages from speeches then made are 
prmted The climax is reached by Thomas Babmgton 
Macaulay, then Member for Leeds, who was in himseK — 
as Law Mmister m India, as Member of Parhament 
afterwards — to show that much of what he said was 
of the tongue merely and not of the heart Contem- 
plating the Government of India of that day, he 
remarked, truly enough ‘ I see a Government anxiously 
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bent on the pnblio good Even in its errors I recognise 
a paternal feeling towards the great people committed 
to its charge, I see toleration stnctly mam tamed yet I 
see bloody and degrading supersfations gradnally losing 
their power I see the morahty, the philosophy, the 
taste of Europe beginning to produce a salutary effect 
on the hearts and understandings of our subjects I see 
tbe pubhc mind of India that pubho nund whicb we 
found debased and contracted by the worst forms of 
pohtical and rehgious tyranny expanding itself to noble 
and jnst views of the ends of government and of the 
social dntiea of man. 

This was not alL He proceeded, with vivid fllustra 
tion and m eloquent phrases to mdicate what India 
should gam from England, He said — 

There U, howerer one part of tbe BQl on which, eftor what hu 
leeentlj peceed elcewhere, I feel mjielf Imndstlblj impeBod to i*y 
a law worda. I aBade to that win that benerolant, noble 
olaose, which eoaoU that no natire of onr InSlap Empire fibaU, bFy 
reason of his eolonr his deeeani, or bis rell^on, be Incapable of 
holding office. At the rlak of bcLog called by that nklmome which 
is regarded u the most opprohrloos of aB nicknames by men of 
selfish hearts and contractod minda, at the rlak of being oaBed a 
phUoeophor I must saj that to tbe last day of my life I ■>i*Tl bo 
prood of having boen one of those who assisted in the framing of 
the Bill which contains that danse It woold be, on the most 
selfish view of the caw, far better for ns that the people of India 
were woll governed and Independent of ns, than 01 governed and 
tnbj'ccfi io ns that they were raltd by ibetr own kings, frat wcarihg 
onr broadcloth and working with onr ontlery than they were 
performing their Balaams to English ooBeotors aid En g lis h magis* 
trates, hot were too Ignorant to valoe or too iwor to bay English 
nmnnfactnres To trade with dvOlsod men is Infinitely more profit 
able than to govern savages. That would indeed, ho a doting wisdom 
^blfih In order that India might remain a dciKmdcnoy wonid make 
it a useless and costly dependency which woold keep a hondred 
millions of men from being oar cnslomeri In order that they might 
eonlinne to be onr klaves. 

It was as Bernier tells ns tho pracUeo of the miscrshlo tyrants 

Detlnff wisdom prerslkd then jrrsrsIU now nmly serenly years 
liter Exactly what Maeaday then dcDOoneed Is what Is traa of oar 
^djnldtiraUon to-day Proof of this Is glren la ChapUr VUL 
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whom he found in India, uhen they dicaded the capacity and spirit 
of some distmguished subject, and yet could not venture to murder 
him, to admimster to him a daily dose of the pousta, a preparation of 
opium, the efiect of which was in a few months to destroy all the 
bodily and mental poweis of the metch who was drugged with it, 
and to turn him mto a helpless idiot The detestable artifice, more 
hornble than assassination itself, was worthy of those who employed 
it It IS no model for the English nation. We shall never consent 
to admimster the pousta to a whole community, to stupefy and 
paialyse a great people w'hom God has committed to our chaige, for 
the wretched piupose of lendermg them more amenable to our 
control What is powei worth if it is founded on vice, on ignorance, 
on miseiy , if we can hold it only by violatmg the most sacied duties 
which, as go^ emors, we owe to the governed, and which, as a people 
blessed with far moie than ordmaxy measme of pohtical hberty and 
of mtellectual hght, we owe to a race debased by three thousand 
years of despotism and priestcraft ? We axe free, we are civihsed to 
httle purpose, if we grudge to any portion of the human race an 
equal measme of freedom and civihsation. 

‘ Are we to keep the people of India ignoiant m order that we may \ 
keep them subrmssive ? Or do we think that we can give them 
knowledge without awakenmg ambition ? Oi do we mean to awaken 
ambition and to provide it with no legitimate vent ? Who will 
answer any of these questions m the afiirmative ? Tet one of them 
must be answered m the affirmative by every person who mamtams 
that we ought permanently to exclude the natives from high office. 

I have no fears The path of duty ig plain before us and it is also 
the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national honour. 

‘ The destmies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick dark- ’ 
ness It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved for 
a state which resembles no other m history, and which forms by 
itself a separate class of pohtical phenomena. The laws which 
regulate its giowth and its decay are still unknown to us It may 
be that the pubhc mmd of India may expand under our system till it 
has outgrown our system , that by good government we may educate 
our subjects mto a capacity for better government, that, having 
become mstructed m European knowledge, they may, m some Juture 
age, demand European mstitutions Whether such a day will ever ^ 
come, I know not But never, will I attempt to avert or retard it. 
Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day m England’s history. 

To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery 
and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made them 
desnous and capable of aU the privileges of citizens, would mdeed be 
a title to glory all our own The sceptre may pass away from us 
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Unfareseon aocldenU may dersiigo cmr most protomd Bohemes of 
policy Tiotory may be inconatani to otir arma. Bat then an 
tiitimphi which are followed by no rererte. There li an empire 
exempt from all natnral canaea of decay Those tiiamphi are the 
padho tnmnphs of reason ever barbariim that empire la the 
Imperiahahle empire of mzr aria and onr morals, our Hteratnre, and 
emr lawB. 

And yet, seventy years later, we have advanced bnt a 
few short and Tmnmng steps on the road so wisely and 
BO daringly depicted India s peoples are now much 
I poorer than they were then In one district in 1900 
I 85 par cent of the land revenue was directly paid to 
1 the Government oflfioials by moneylenders the onltivators 
being wholly without means to fulfil their obhgations, 
while the leading medical journal in the world ® through 
its correspondeut m Bombay estimates that nineteen 
millions of Bnbsh Indian subjects have, during the lost 
decenmum of the nineteenth century died of storvationi 
and one million from plague So far have we fallen from 
the noble and generous position of seventy years ago 
when Macaulay amid all men s applause unfolded so 
glowing a scheme of administration and uphftment 
that such a statement as the one quoted above arouses 
no interest of any kind amongst the members of so 
humane a profession os the hanut represents. liVen 
the editor of the journal himself did not consider his 
correspondent s remarks colied for any comments from 
him The doctors in common with nearly all other 
Englishmen soem to think that may be sufi’ered by 
Indians the twentieth port of which in this country 
would cause a revolution with these now qmoscent and 

llMBuky 8p«clw*, p. 78. Loogm*n», Orwn, aod Cix, 14J. 
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thoroughly satisfied professional gentlemen amongst the 
leaders of the revolt These many millions of deaths in 
India have become a commonplace in Enghsh current 
thought of so slight a character that two milhons of 
Indian people may, on an average, die year by year in 
India for ten yeais on end, and when this fact is stated 
in a great medical journal, no single word of sm’pnse or 
sorrow shall be expressed concermng so portentous a 
statement ! "While suffenng almost beyond matching 
elsewhere m the woild is going on, Lord George Hamilton, 
as Secretary of State for India, in the House of Commons, 
in the present writer’s heanng, and Loid Curzon of 
Kedleston, as Viceroy and Governor-General of the 
Empne, take the spirit of the words of Macaulay as 
applicable to themselves They aie, they say, a Govern- 
ment anxiously bent on the pubhc good of India. They 
are sensible, in their own bosoms, of ‘ a paternal feehng 
towards the great people committed to their charge.’ 
Nevertheless, what was an impossible antithesis eighteen 
centmies ago, and was used by the Saviour of Mankind 
because of its impossibleness in practice, is not merely 
possible, it IS actual fact to-day : 

Of Lord George Hamilton and of Lord Curzon, 
the Indian people ask for bread and receive a 
stone , ^ they beg for an egg and are given a 
scorpion 

Yet, while this is distinctly the fact, each of these 
estimable noblemen wiU feel as if, in my stating the above 
fact, which remains a fact whether I tell it or whether 


^ Actually, a stone In the Times of India a British colonel, who had 
been engaged in famine rehef service, tells of people wit hin his cognisance 
who ground certain rocks to powder to mix with the scanty portion of food 
they were able to obtain This substance caused grave mtemal mjuiy and 
frequently death, which was a pity, of course, but there was nutntious food 
in the country — if only the people had had the means to obtam it, if only 
the perennial needs of the India Office were not so great The means 
which would have given them food was needed to swell the £860,000,000 of 
pensions, mteiest, etc , which the India House and the India Office have 
expended m England since 1835 

G 
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I do not a gross hbel w€are uttered concerning >nm As 
against facta undeniable and patent facte intentaons may 
be Heavenly but they abould not avail as a plea m miti 
gation of responsibility for the consequences of ■what this 
man or that man does or leaves undone Nor do they in 
the captain of a ship be that ship a billyboy or a first 
class battleship nor in an engine-dnver But the plea 
IB all sufficient when the captain or driver is called an 
Administrator and the people affected are dark skinned 
That the dark skinned people are British subjects makes 
no difference. 

How hoe all this come about ? "Why is it that to-day 
we regard with complacency horrors which, a generation 
ago moved ns to our inmost depths ? Why do Bntish 
hearts no longer beat responsively to or appreciate 
such noble and humane sentiments regarding India as 
those to which Macaulay gave expression? Why is it 
that now there are no Munros and Elphinstones among 
the GovemoTB sect to India from England few Bickards s 
or John Sulhvans among Indian mvihans no Bir Xxiocel 
Smith among military men? Among thcmsandfl of 
civihan and military officials in office and retired who 
maybe named m the some breath with these? There 
were none on the lost Pubhe Committee on Indian 
Affaire — that which inquired into Expenditure in India 
— save Sir Wilham Weddorbum and the only help ho 
had from English sources came from Mr W B Come 
It was a Native of India on the Commission, Mr 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Natives of India among tho 
witnesses, Snrondra Nath Bancfjeo, Dinshaw E Wacha 
G Y Gokhale G Subramanm Aiyar who chiefly 
voiced the sentiments of Bickards and of Sullivan 

Why IB it ? 

Because shorn of tho fatal consequences which cccom 
panicd tho pousta of which Bernier tcUs tho British 
pousta has affected our moral and mental powers ns 
well as tboco of tho Indian people more immediatclj 
subject to it but at tho same time has loft us active in 
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all other respects. Only om' sympathy, self-respect, and 
righteousness have been numbed , our baser quahties 
have been qmckened into greater activity. The need for 
markets for our products, combined vnth the fear, un- 
acknowledged and carefully concealed but always with 
us, that it the Indians are peimitted to occupy seats m 
the Executive Councils — ^Viceregal, Presidency, and Pro- 
vincial, and m the Secretary of State’s Council — it will 
not be possible, logically, for us to pi event a large measure 
of self-government being 6oon after accorded to India , — 
these things account for our utter indifference and neglect 
Therefore it is that we make brave pi onuses and break 
them ; this is why we pretend to clear the way for Indians 
of capacity to rise high in the service of then country, 
and then ‘ cheat ’ them out of the offices we declared 
should be theirs — if they proved themselves to be capable 
of occupying them ^ We have becom^e so accustomed to 
regal dmg India as a milch-cow, though we never shock 
the facts or our sensibilities by usmg such an melegant 
and indehcate expression, that anything which m the 
shghtest degree appears to inteifeie with the continuance 
of this state of thmgs seems to us to be contrary to 
what Divine Providence has designed on oui’ behalf, the 
British nation, as every one knows, bemg God’s own, 
mcapable of wrong-domg. India is our wash-pot, and 
over the islands of the sea have we cast our shoe. 

‘ Whatever is, is Best ’ 

So I heard it stated m the House of Commons by the 
Secretary of State for India Therefore, of course, it 

* Lord Lytton, m a despatch addressed to the Seoietary of State, said 
‘ No sooner was the Aot (1883) passed than the Government began to devise 
means for practically evadmg the fulfilment of it We have had to 

choose between prohibitmg them and cheatmg them, and we have chosen 
the least straightforwaid course are all so many dehberate and trans- 
parent subterfuges for stultifying the Act and reducmg it to a dead lettei 
I do not hesitate to say that both the Government of England and of 
India appear to me up to the present moment unable to answer satisfactorily 
the charge of havmg taken every means m then powei of breakmg to the 
heart the words of promise they had uttered to the eai ’ 
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must be so And there is an end to all argument and to 
all patience "with such misguided persons oa those nvho 
with irrefragible testimony in their hands, which they 
produce, would urge the contrary "What we choose to 
beheve concerning India is alone that which is true If 
there be evidence to the contrary, so much the worse for 
the evidence We hruyio we are domg well m India for 
India and that knowledge suffices us Any other opinion 
IS condemnable if not cnmmal 


APPENDICES 

I* 

Exteiot or Rxvwru* OowiOLTATioirt, Foot WitLuai 
llAJum 11 1775. 

Tax HoxoimiBta Us. MonoM —From the prooeedbgv of the ]ui 
oozuralUUcm U Appear* that Btldloo Elabore, during hla ihort stay at 
OalontU In 1174 acknowledge* to bare dinlpated the rid of &4,M3 
Sicca rupee* is nnttar* (present*) to the gentlemen of the Oemndl In 
a present to Ur Ooxe and In his own expenses tli»t he pr u nii 'o d for 
himself the office of Dewon to the Bajah contrary to the intentions 
of the Banny In his Aceotmts conildeTable charges are to 
eereral persons one of the enormons smn of 2,02,485 Bnpoes to Hr 
John Graham another of 80 425 Bnpecs to Bobanny Cham Hetre 
Bayan to Hr Graham 6 COO to Oantoo Baboo Bayan to Hr 
Hastings end COO to Klshen Obom OhaUerjec^ Cantoo Baboo i 
■errant. From this condact H appears that Bridjoo Elshore has 
been an nmrorthy and unthrifty serrant to the Bajth, dlsreipectfal 
to the Banny and a oalamnlator of the serrantB of the Company 
Bnlett it should hereafter bo shown that tho suns debited the 
Gentlemen shoold hare been reedred by them, I think him an 
Improper person to bo employed by the Company or to hold any 
office of confidence or trust near the Bajah s person or in hl^ 
household. 

I therefore more That BrldJoo Klshoro bo entirely dismissed fnnn 
the Bajah s acrrice and that tho Banny be permitted to appoint 
fueh persom as she shall think p roper for the edoeatlon of the Bajsh 
her son and for the management of hi* household. 

The Board agree to the motion. 


From the Rerenth Beport irem the Select Ccramlllee on tb« Af 
ministration ol Jnstks In India pp 7 TC- 'Ct 
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E\tFv.vct 01 Pnocij DINGS 01 Till Co'iMiTTi,L 01 Edmacl, Foet 

AVillia'i, M\y 12, 1775. 

Rcvl the following Petition sml Enclosures, fiom the VacLcclof the 
Fnjsli of Eurdwsn — 

To the llonoin.ihic AVnixon Hastings, Esquire, President and 
Go\ernoi, etc , Council of Re\cnuc 
HoNOLEVinn Mi \m) .Sirs, — l beg loa\c to enclose the following 
papers, winch arc ell the accounts of cmhc‘’rlcnicnts which the 
Paishcsr Koopnmcin Chowdn.lns been Inlhcito able to innkc out 
from Eridjoo Ki'.hoic boohs, or mfher Jcnios In oidci to bring the 
Burdw.in transactions undci one iioint of \icw, T Iiaio biought into 
these Accounts vlint I forniciU dclnered into conBultation on the 
lOlh of March last 


DcEE\n E'itnsls Unjustly Midi, hy Beidjoo Kishoee Roy, out 

01 1111 CONSUMMYNY, 1 TC 

CaaJt jinid io ihc /offort i/ig /roi/i 1701 1174 lo ihc 

month of Poos, Pcnifal Ycat 1181, as follows — 


Rs. 

Ml John Graham, ns per Account Ko. 1, delncied 

m Council on the 10 th Mai eh, 1775 Rs.2,02,485 

Ditto, No 2 do do 36,065 

2,88,650 

The Honourable Mr. Stuait, as poi Account enclosed, No 8 2,17,684 
All Becher, ditto No 4 2,100 

Mr James Ale\andci, ditto No 5 31,000 

Ml Bastmgs, as per Account No 3, deli-\cicd m Council on 

the 10th March, 1775 . 15,000 

Mr George Vansittart, as per particuloi Account enclosed. 

No 6 36,400 

Ml Mackdonold, m Bengal Yeai 1179, in the 30th Assm, 
thiough the hands of Rammoo Podai, Piovincial Cash- 
keepei . • 

Ml Fleetwood, as pei paiticular Account enclosed. No 7 28,450 

Mr Shott, m Bengal Yeni 1181, m the Month of Augum, 
thiough the hands of Rammoo Podai, but wiote in 
Kazedaim Account, in the month of Poos 4,000 

Mr Swam, m Bengal Year 1179, m the 20th Assai Ackeray, 
thiough the hands of Rammoo Podar, by Callypeisaud 
Bose . 6,000 

Colonel Sample, as pei Account enclosed No 8 . 3,000 
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Mr SftmTi i ?! Lffgrfs, in Bengal Tear 1181 in 27 S^abon^ Ka. 
throngh the hanila of Bammoo Podar Prnv i n Mftl 
keeper by Eamlocooon Ultr© 2,000 

Mr Goodlfid ae per partionlar Aooooni enoloted. No. 0 10,000 

Bobenny CIram Uetro, oa per Acconni No. 6 

delivered in Oonncfl on the lOlh March, 1775 Ei.80 426 
Ditto No. 10 encloaed thla day 60,500 

80,025 

CallypQmTid Boee, aa per Acoormt enclosed, No 11 1 01 676 

And Bmaller imns, the ndiole (tmmmMng to Biooa 

Bupees 12,06 054 Ua. 6p 

{Signed hy) BoopXASiix Ohottdbt 

CUlontta, Oth Ma^ 1775 


n 

TRIBUTES AT THE INQUIBT OP 1881 TO INDIAN 
FITNESS FOR OFFICIAL POSITIONS IN INDIA. 

Endence of Joes Soxuvae Esq. CoZ7«/or of Oowbatort 

iXr John SoIUran, of the Madras service, tosUflod as follow — 

4760 Yon hare stated your opinion of the native character as far 
as j on have hod on opportunity of obserring It to bo generally very 
faronrable do von condno that opinion to iho natives of the district 
of Cotmbetoro or to the Penlns^ generally os fair as your know 
lodge extends f — It is a general opinion os far as I have had an 
opportxmity of observing it. 

4770. Yen. have vULted Celeutta and Bombay ?— Yea, I have. 

477L Consequently yon can speak from your own i>cnonal 
cxperioDce?— -Yei my opinion was very favourable partloulariv of 
the Parsecs of Bombay 

4772. 'Would yon not be disposed to place as mneh confidence In 
the nativos of Tnilin u you would In vour own conntrymon f— Yes, If 
oqnallj wcH treated, 

4773 Are they not extremely amdoui to be raised In the scale of 

consider them most onxlons to bo raised and to fed 
acutely the depressed state In which they arc kept, 

4774 Have you not found that feeling to bo general throughout 
India, as far as j on have had an opportaiiU\ of obserring — Ics 
tmlversal as far as my ohserrallon has gone 

4775, Aro they not mom anxious, in your opinion upon that 
Bcore, th an even for tho ImproTement of their worldly circumstance f 
"icfl I t hlpk that tho feUing deareal to their hearts to bo trusted 
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fhnt dcfjicc of po^\or nncl oflicml emoluments they m\anably 
cn]o\cd preMonc1\ (o our obt'umng pos'sessjon of India. 

177G IIa\e \on not found, nliero jou ha\o placed confidcnco m 
natnes, it Ins pencralh or alv.a'ss been rewarded bj a faithful dis- 
charge of their duties? — It Ins been \ci,> ficqucntl,> so Iha\o had 
cause to complain, like otlicrh whose confidence has been abused. 

1777. .\ro 1,011 not of the opinion, that the moic they aio 
encouraged, and the more tho\ arc admitted into the cmiiloymcnt of 
the goicmmrnt of the country, the moic they will impiovo them- 
sehes ? — I am dceidcdh of tint opinion , and I should thmk that the 
best sistemthat could be established at this moment, would bo to 
entrust all the dot iiF of the rc\onuc, and all the original smts in 
judicature, to natnes, lca\ mg the business of control to Europeans , 
the natnes would do the details much more cfTcctually than 
Europeans 

1778 Would not the silimlion of European sonants m India bo 
most coniplcloU helpless without the natnes — Yes, entirely so. 

1779 So that the^ ina\ be •-nid to be mainlj dependent upon the 
natives for carrmig on the afTaus of the oounti';\ ? — I consider the 
most efficient ofiiccrs of the Go\ eminent quite helpless without the 
assistance of the natnee 

4760 Do jou consider the natnes of India a i cry sensitive race 
of people, and aln o to kindness ? — Yes 

4781 And grateful for it ? — I thmk so, ocrtainly 

4782 ^\nd aimous to make suitable returns ? — Yes, I think so, 
ccitamly I spealc undci qualification hero, but fully as much so as 
any other people wath w horn I am acquainted 


5080 You wcic uudcistood to say, that supposhig the natives to 
be more generally employ cd in the different departments of Govern- 
ment, the expenditure of Government might bo considerably 
diminished, do you conceive that the present Gov^emment of India 
IS an expensive Gov'cinment ? — A. most enormously expensive one, m 
the civil admmistiation of the countiy 

5081 In what branches do you thinlc a saving could be effected ? 
— In every civil department, revenue and judicial 

6082 Do you mean by the employment of natives ?— By the 
employment of natives, and by simphfymg the machinery of 
government 

5089 "When you say that you think the expenses of the Govern- 
ment might be leduced by simphfymg the machmeiy, and calhng 
more natives into employ, do you contemplate any leduction of the 
number of Emopeans ? — A very considerable reduction 

5090 Out of the five m Coimbatoie, how many do you think 
might be dispensed with ’ — Fom 
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609L Do yoa tlitnV th&t ono Dtiropean Euperintandent ^ntli 
native! under him, could roan age the revenue and dvil conoema ? — I 
thinh that ha oonid. 'When I ipeak oL the machinery of the Govern 
meni, I ahude to the precidenoy The proaent mode of carrying on 
the Government ii by a EjEtem of boaida whloh are aa oompUcated ae 
anything can be. There it the revenue board, the military board, and 
the board of trade, ao that the Government, in fact have no direct 
oomraunleaticin with their executive officen, everything pasici 
throufdi these boards and that leads to an enonnoaa multiplication 
of records, and of ooorse to great delays and expense. 

C092. Would you propose that one Euporintandent In the 
district Bhould exerolBe the functions of Buperlor judge of the distnot 
and also of magistrate end ooUeotor of revenue? — hly own Idea is 
that the European should be oonflned to Euperlntendcnoe control. 
I shcmld con^To that both the revcnuo and dvll and magisterial 
fnnctlona might be managed by the natives with a itrlot European 
oontrol The greatest abuses of authority always onso out of the 
fiscal jurisdiction not out of tbo ordinary mogiatoxial or judicial 
functions. 

6093 Do you ooneelve that the natives that would be colled into 
action would be the persons who now oet under the European officers, 
or that a now class of persans would bo brought Into operation f — 
Undoubtedly iboso who have been regularly brought up none but 
those duly quallfiod by previous education in the inferior offices of 
the civil administration shonld bo permitted to oconpy tho hlgbcr 
grades. 

60W. Are they not now found to bo generally very corrupt?— If 
they arc found to bo so it is in eousequenoo I conceivo entirely of 
onr treatment of them they have no interest In wording for ui and 
therefore they invariably work against us when they twi. 

6005 And you ooncelro that If they bad better ■nlwrtwt and 
better prospccU their corenpUon would bo materially diminished?— 
I tblidc that they would bo nearly 1 will not say oltogotbcr as honest 
as Europeans if wo held out the same motives to them. 

6096. Would not a larger oxtonslon of confidence to them 
produce a better stato of feeling among them? — Unqucstlonahly 
that would be the mult. 

6097 Do you conedvo that tho experiment of the cmplojuncnt of 
nativo agency might bo tried with advantage. In a particulir district ? 
— I am satisfied It might be with great adrantage — that it to say if 
the exx>eiimont was made by a person favourable to its IntrodocUon 
but not otherwise- 

6093. Do joo apprehend that under tho Madras preddency 
there are many pertont of sufllcient rank who concur with you in 
?— I should suppose there are a comidemble number j it b a 
growing opinion I thinlc It it an opinion amongst all tho^e persons who 
arc conversant with the natives. Those in the trammels of a 
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judicnl oTicc hul litUo to ^,l^ lo tho nalncs, this is not a 
imttoi of chojrc but of nccc'?':,t\ The Collector, on the contiary,has 
const'nit intcroour-iO wi'li all clu'^^-cs of the people, ho has a deep 
pcr^-oml interest in the prospcut^^ of the countiy, and Ins object 
IS to consult tho -kMslics and inclinations of the pcojile on all subjects 
On tho othoi hand, people mIio pass then tune at I\radias Jenow ^crJ 
little of the natues , hut amongst that class uho ha\e free inlcrconrsc 
inth the imtnc', ” conbidcrnblc number, I iruaguic, concur m opinion 
nith me. 

Litdchcc o/“ W CiiM’ias. Esq, CoUrdor in Madias, and Comiius- 

*iancr "u the Deccan 

5290 You ha\o slated that \ou conccnc the icduction of tho 
land rcicnuc would be the best mode of mipio\ing the character and 
condition of the lower orders, ha\c the goodness to state w'hat 
occurs to aou with n mow to the amelioration of the charactoi and 
condition of (he supcnoi orders — I conccnc tho best way of im- 
pro\ mg the character and condition of the superior ordcis would be 
to leaAO open lo their ambition some of the highci and more lucrative 
offices of the Goicmmcnt, and to allow llicm to participate as much 
as possible in the adminisliation of then owm countiy , it may not 
be politic to allow' llicm lo hold tho highest dcpaitmonts, which, 
I conccnc, should nlun^s be filled bj Emopcans 

5297. To what dcpaitincnts do 3 on allude?— The judicial and 
ie\cnue, from the chief political ofliccs I should nlw’a;)s exclude 
them 

5298 Did ■vousa\ tlic highci 01 the highest? — In the highest I 
would not recommend their cinplojincnt, those, I thmk, must alwajs 
he m the possession of Europeans By pei-mittuig the natives to 
fill a few of the Ingli situations, W'c shall giaduallj' loise a native 
aristocracy of oui ow n, who, being indebted to our Goa oniment, will 
feel an mtcrest m mamtoimng it, bemg scnsiblo that they would bo 
the first to suffer by any revolution , they would then considei the 
security of their oivn fortunes identified w'lth the safety of the 
Government 

5299 How do they stand affected to our Government now?— 
The exclusion of natives fiom all offices and places of trust except 
the subordmate ones, has a tendency to produce n detenoi-ation of 
charactei In this lespect they sensibly feel the consequences of 
foreign inle, all the paths of honourable ambition bemg shut agamst 
them, and it may be feoied that discontent wall mcrease so that we 
may eventually become extiemely unpopulai. Indeed, I conceive 
that a general disaffection might be expected to take place, were it 
not for the sense generally entei tamed of the good faith of the 
Company’s government, its legaid foi the rights of 2 i 6 isons and 
property, and its strict attention to the lehgious customs and 
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pre^ndlcet of It* itibjeots. Heaoe though there i* Utilo attachment 
to OUT rule, and no great interest in iti ttoHliiy there i* a general 
feeUng of reepeot, and a ihoroogh confidence in the integrity of the 
Kngifih character which cnpported by the fidelity of oar native 
troops, form* the chief support of onr tenure In India. 

fiBOO You consider that tludr feeling* axe at present thoso of a 
conquered and degraded peojde f — I conceive very much so. 

fiSOl. Are you of opinion that any improvement in the drtrom 
stanoes of the people has yet been efiected by our government? — 
I am afraid that the nature of our government Is not calculated for 
much Improvement. The native* enjoy under our sway more security 
of proper tj and person, and they sufier less oppression and less 
oi actio n than under the native role. They havo generally also an 
inc or r up t and impextlal administration of justice, though I am ■ any 
to say a very tardy and expensive one but I conceive the degradation 
already adverted to tends very much to check Improvement. Tbo 
nature of our government is, in fact adverse to improvement It* 
officers from the Court of Bireotora here, and from the Governor 
and Council In India, downwards are constantly fluctuating. Tartial 
and Ihnited axpetienoo 1* no sooner acquired than a change takes 
place before it can be brou^t into efleotual operation. Flan* of 
improve m ent are foDowed for a time and then reHnquished under a 
new Chairman of the Court of Blroetors, a new Oovemor General, or 
a new adminiitrator of the revenue these frequent revolutions, by 
flood and field ocoation In my opinion, a vacillation in the ad 
ministration of affairs extremely Injurious to the Intorosts of the 
community in Tniiia^ 

&44!2. ^e Oommlttee havo no further questkm to put to you but 
would be glad to know whether there are any suggestion* you would 
make on any topic* which havo or havo not bora touched upon?— 
I am not prepared to oiler to the Commlttoo any ruggostion* farther 
than to recommend av far a* I am able to do tho exi>cdlcnoy of 
making throughout our territories tbo land assessment a* light as 
the finances of goverament wlU admit but above all to fix the limit 
of tho field assessment, as tho only suit) mean* of afTordiog protection 
to tho rvot and providing against mal-odmlnlstration. This I pro- 
sumo to bo the grand secret for tho good government and the 
molntenanco of tranquillity In India. 

CHS Upon the whole tho Committee aro to nnderstond that 
tho mere juu hare seen of tho native* tbo belter your opinion of 
them?— I ba\o always formed a good opinion of the native character 
generally I think ther will bear an advantageous comparison with 
the native* of any country in tho world. 
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INDIAN CHARACTBB AND SUPBEIOR ATTAINMENTS 

Evidence of Majoi -General Sir L Smith, K C B. 

6481 Youha-\c had a gieat deal of expenence, enahling you to 
know the character of native officers ? — I have 

5482 You have had also great means of knorvmg what European 
officers have done ? — I have 

6488 Spealong of the conduct of both dehbeiately, what is your 
opmiou of the comparison? — I think, generally speaking, native 
officers are on all questions of evidence, and ceitainly m reference to 
then own customs and lav s, infinitely more to be depended upon than 
European officers 

5600 What is j'oui opimon of the moral character of the natives 
of India generally ? — ^I think, considermg the disadvantages they have 
been under many years — not those of Bombay, but those above the 
Ghauts, where they have had formerly a very vicious government — 
they are a very good people, and m my opmion they have been greatly 
behed by all those who have written about them 
6601. Are they a cruel people ? — By no means , all their chiefs 
were of rude mihtary habits, which made the body of the people what 
they were, rude and violent, but they ore essentially a good people , 
and where they have taken to cultivation, they are one of the most 
qiuet, orderly, people I have ever hved amongst In my own canton- 
ment I had generally before the war upwards of 30,000 followers, and 
for four years we had only four capital crimes , what the punishments 
were I do not know, for we sent them to the Peishwa, we had not 
then any ciimmal law of our own , I do not beheve there are many 
parts of Europe which could boast of such absence of crime 

5616 What do you think would be the effect on pubhc feeling of 
givmg the natives a power of decidmg on the crimes committed by 
Christians? — I think the Europeans m general at first would be 
displeased at it There is a tone, of course m proportion as they are 
Ignorant of the natives, of superior feehngs — a superiority which 
perhaps would make them shrink from commg mto close contact with 
them m the exeicise of such duties, but that ought to be done away , 
and it IS to give them a beginnmg, and make the Emopeans come m 
contact more with the people of the country, that I thin k the greatest 
good may be done to the country They would resist a little, I think, 
at first, some of them aie very haughty, some of them dislike natives, 
but do that away by brmgmg them together by law, and one painty 
ivill feel himself more respectable, and both m the end be satisfied 
6618 Would there be any feelmg on the part of Emopeans m 
actmg with natives on this service ?— Perhaps at first they would 
object, m propoi*tion as some men find it very difficult to conquer o 
tastes and prejudices , the greatest fault of Emopeans in India is that 
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they are a little too aiistocratic&l or keep aloo! from the 

natlTef not miring h*Jf anongh with them. 

6610 "Would yon have any objection to be tried by a Jury of 
nattrea ? — No I ehonld not myaelf, bnt I tMnlr I am perhaps, an 
exception to most. 

6624 7on hare aald that the people gensraBy have advaneed In 
knowledge and IntelUgenoe daring the last lew years? — ^Tos to a 
great degree 

6626 Axe yon speaking of the whole popnlatlon of the ooantry ? 
— ^Tei a aohod was established in the Decnan before I came away 
and I had an immense nnmber of appHoations to get poor boys in 
from my native friends and in Bombay It has been going on for many 
yean and is on a most beanUfnl footing on the system 

6626 Do yon consider that the people consider ihennefTes 
degraded by not being admitted into the strperior ofQces ? — I think 
they mnst feel it. 

6627 Ii that not likely to inortasa sriih their increasing in 
ielllgence ? — Host decidedly it must increase, 

6628. How is it to be met if that is so ? — Lot them portidpato In 
the admtnlstratlan of the country I abotdd say 

6629 Shoold yon say it would bo safer for the goremment of this 
oo irntry to allow that intalUgenee to increase feeling of 

separation from the F<ngliih, or to attempt to Identify the naiires and 
tho English ? — I think tho first eSisoi of it will certainly be that it 
win tend to identify and make tho people happy I think that the 
ultimate end, when yon bare sneoeeded is odnoailng tho large 
proportion of tho people will be that they must find by every 
amoUoTatian that yon can give thorn, that they aro stUl a distinct and 
dogrodod people, and if they can find tho mtams of driving yon oat of 
the country they will do it. 

6680 Can yon prevent thdr finding ©at their strength ?— I 
tbhdr tho circumstance Is so unprecedented in tho history of that 
a handfol of forolgnsn should contlnae to gov er n a country of sixty 
miTHons which is fashionably called tho empire of opinion, that the 
moment yon have edaeated them they must feci that the effect of 
edocatlon will bo to do away with all the prejndlccs of sects and 
religions by which wo have hitherto kept tho country — tho Hossalmann 
against Hindoos, and so on the eflecl of edacation will bo to expand 
their minds and show them their vast power 

6681 Would not the abolition of tho cjtistlng dlvjnailficaUoas of 
rmtixes, which they feel to bo a degiadsUoia and their participation 
with Europeans In all tho advantages of our civil InsUlullons In Indio, 
be a material corrcctlvo of such a tendency ariilng out of edacation 7 
— For a time as 1 have said before no doubt It wflL 

A poor Drceanl boj from this very rfgteo helped by Mr J N TsU to 
cooUnu# bl« eJneatloo si an EnRlIib onivtTsIty bracketed scolor 
st Cambridge In 
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C&S2 Would it not identity thorn mth Briliqh dominion, and gno 
them a common inlerc>5tin prc^eixing it, \\lncli Iho-i do not now feel? 
— To a certain o\lent it might do ‘jo 

/icon Do \ou not con‘'idoi llmt ':ucli pceuiitios foi the nttach- 
mentP of the mhabil'uilp of India Mould be both moic honourable to 
the counti V, and moio to be peiimncntK depended upon than anj 
other atlcmpl*; to fo\cni India b^ Ivcepmg ila natives m darlvness and 
Ignorance? — I Mould docidcd!\ enlighten tlieni as much as possible; 
but then ^^ou lose the counti;^ 

CG3]. Supposing an^ innl European Pomoi were to find its May 
into India, Mould it not, b\ liolding out the abolition of the evistmg 
disqualifications of natnes, find the ceilain nioans of seducing them 
from then allegiance to UR ? — If thej can once establish thcmsch cs, 
of course it Mould depend \astly on the Powei , they Icnow tlieie is no 
European Pom or like ours likclj to conquci the counti^. 

C630 Supposing those disqualifications Mere ^cmo^ cd in time by 
ouraohes, Mould an\ inducement lemain to the people of India to 
picfei the dominion of an^ othei Euiopcan Pom’Ci ? — No, T do not 
thinlr an^ European Pomci could ha\c any influence Math them, if mg 
use oui powei propcrlj, giMUg them a paiLicipation m the govoin- 
incnt of the counti^, and promoting education and cuilisation. 

5039 If in the progress of time India wcic to become sufliciently 
instructed to understand the principles of the Christian lehgion, and 
to comprehend the nature of go\emnicnt, such ns that M'hich belongs 
to the Bntish Constitution, is it your opinion that in that state of 
cinhsation India would pcnnil itself for any length of time to bo 
governed b-\ the authority of England? — No, I should say not, 
taking the history of nations, that they would feel the value of 
govemmg theuisehcs, it is human natme, I thmk, that they should 

5040 Is it not the case that m that state of civilisation M’^hioh 
you contemplate as of advantage, the British dominion in India must 
also be contemplated by you as to cease ? — I have eypiessty said, 
that I feel the effect of imparting education wU be to turn us out of 
the country, 

5641 If that should talce place, aie you piepaied to say that 
India may not be of more value to us than it now is ? — By no 
means, Amenca has been of moic -value to us separate than as a 
colony 

6642 What portion of the population of India is most attached 
to the British rule, whether the most ignoiant oi the most mteUigent, 
or, m a word, is there any port of India with which you aie acquamted 
where the attachment to the British Government is so stiong as at 
Bombay ? — I should say the most mtelhgent , I look upon it the 
people of Bombay, who are mtelhgent and well educated, have higher 
expectations from those advantages, and look up to Government with 
more confidence to derive those advantages , theiefoie that they must 
have strongei excitement of loyalty and affection to Government than 
those who are perfectly ignoiant 
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564Bt Are tlie Oomndiiee to cmdmtand yoror opinion io be, that 
In proportion as India becomes dviliBed and instmoted there rronld 
be a desire for independence 7 — X should think there nstxuallj wonld. 

M44. Bren if independence took place, yon are not prepared 
to say that India might not be eqnally valnable to Engiand as it ncnr 
Is ? — Oertainly not there would not be snch an outlet for gentle- 
men s sons for appofntments and things of that kind, bnt I should 
think the profit of the coun try would bo as great there would bo none 
o{ the expense and all the adruntages. 
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India m AVor c Po'ntion To (ln^ tlinn on January 1, 1801. 
A Condo'^ccncion to Particulav 
{a) ^VoaUh 

Q}) Tlic ro\cil\ of flic People 

A Siqmficnnt Couirn^f 
(e) Xnlional Tnclnstucv 
(</) Go^ornlnont Sor\ioo. 

(r) ;Moral, Inicllccliml, and Spintual, Position 

Appi'iii^ix 

Ho\', Lnscaj-fi %03n"in" to Englnml Mould Kiiffcr moral bnrm 
and India material damage 


‘ The amval m the port of London of Indian produce m Indian- 
built ships created a sensation among the monopolists which could 
not ha%c been exceeded if a hostile fleet had appeared in the Thames. 
The shipbuilders of the port of London took the lead m laising the 
cr;j of alarm, they declared that their business w'as on the pomt 
of rum, and that the families of all the shipwrights m England were 
certam to be reduced to starvation ’ — Taylor’s Hzstoi y of India, 
p. 216 


1801 

Lord Wellesley, 
Governor - General. 


1901 

Lord CuRZON, 

Viceroy and Governor-General 


W ITH the beginning of a new century it may not be 
unsmtable to ask and to answer the question 
contained in the beading to this chapter So far as 
the present writer is concerned there can, unhappily, 
be no hesitation as to what must, of necessity, be the 
reply The question cannot, with any approach to 
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accuracy be answered save in some such sentence as 
tbiH — 

India stands in a terribly worse position to-day than 
that which it occupied when the first dawn of 1801 
trembled across the bay of Bengal and flashed upon the 
hilltops on the north-eastern coast of Hindustan 

It matters not m what direction one looks, so far as 
the matcnal prosperity of the vast mass of tjie popnlation 
goes the answer must be seriously adverse m companson 
with the ancient time Not now is prosperity but once 
was prosperity In all of a matenal character that goes 
to make a prosperous realm India on January 1, 1901, was 
a greater number of leagues behmd India on January 1 
1801 than I for one care to try to count To fin^qb 
assertion and to come to facts — 

Wealth 

One hundred years ago m spite of the conveyance 
( convey the wise it call said Shakspeare) of vast 
amounts of ill-gotten wealth by civilians and military 
men and others to England especially from Bengal 
and Madras there "was still much accumulated wealth 
throughout the continent Other conquerors before ua 
in India settled in the country what they stole 
remamod in India they spent it or hoarded it in India 
It might be taken from Bengal to Delhi but much of 
it found its way bock to Bengal and Bengalis in high 
office m Delhi hid their fair sboro of what was avaflablo 
Save in a few historical instances India s treasure was 
not removed from India and oven what was token was 
not extraordinary in amount Nearly the whole of the 
wealth remaining in the country a hundred years ago 
has boon so drained awa> that there is now leas of 
popular pecuniary roservo in India than m any civilised 
country m the world During the famine of 1900 so 
completely had the reserves been exhausted that a largo 
number of very ancient coins found their war into 
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circulation and, in 1901, ^^clc offoicd to numismatists m 
London How toirililc tlic dmin has been may be judged 
1\V ^allous slatomeiils made at diveis times. Notable 
amongst them Montgomci^y Martin’s icmaiks of nearly 
se\enty }cars ago ‘The annual diam of T3, 000, 000 
fiom Jlriiish India,’ he ‘^nid, ' has mounted m thirty 
\eais, at 12 pci cent, (the usual Indian late) com- 
poimd mleiesl, to the cnoimous sum of £723,900,000 
steihng.’ Eiom that day to this there has been no 
cessation in the flow. Moie with evciy yeai it has 
mcieased until the stieam which in 1830 was legaided 
as almost beyond contiol, has increased tenfold, and has 
become altogethei bc}ond contiol It is tiue the aiea 
drained is laigei now tlian then, but the piopoition of 
wealth annually taken is fai gieatei Dming the closing 
ten 3 'cars of the nineteenth century it became beyond 
control, to the extent of mvolving more than half the 
cultivators m the Empiie in almost niemediable debt ; ^ 
it has tinned tlie mone 3 dender into the leal loid and 
sovereign of India, while tw'enty millions of patient, 
sufienng, excellent, people have died piematurely fiom ' 
want of food and fiom the diseases occasioned by piivation 
and fiom plague. Diu’ing the last thnty years of the 
centuiy the aveiage dram cannot have been far shoit of 
£30,000,000 pel yeai, or, m the thnty yeais, £900,000,000, 
not reckoning mteiest ' Against this gieat and forcible 
withdiawal, forcible by economic law in the first mstance, 
by Bntish might in the second, is to be set the money 
loaned by England to India for waihke puiposes and public 
works, only a small poi-tion of which has been wealth- 
creatmg to an appreciable extent, so far as the masses of 
the people are concerned, and the sum total of which does 
not compare with the drain to England And, fuithei, 
all of it has to be repaid some day It may, in another 
chapter, be possible to strike the balance, although only 
approximately, between the two sides of the account, 

* In the Bombay Presidency, according to the Maodonncll Famine Com- 
mission Repoit, four fifths of the cultivators aie indebted 
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bnt the very best that can be shown will leave an almost 
unthinkable deficit on India a side a deficit only reahs- 
able as it may be brought to bear year by year on 
the existing population and thus earned to the mdmdual 
home The argument apphed to the mdividual Indian 
will be found developed at greater length elsewhere. 
Here it can only be stated in outhne That India is not 
far from collapse is proved by the frequent fammes now 
prevailing and the ominous fact that although even 
m the worst of years — the years 1900 and 1901— enough 
food was grown to feed the people the people had not 
the wherewithal to buy the food which would have kept 
them ahve and, obtaimng which with their own means 
they wonld have retamed their homes and not have lost 
their fannhes and their few possessions The present 
Secretary of State (Lord George Hamilton) has made the 
expression that the recent famines are famines of money 
and not of food a part of current histoncal phraseolo© 
It is not however, an accurate statement save to a very 
limited extent There would not be food enough for all 
the people nor anything like food enough, were a favour 
able response given to the Ohnstian s prayer Give us this 
day our daily bread. My infonnation and calculations 
lead me to express the opimon that if provision were 
made for os much to be eaten as is needed for health 
three fourths of the country, for at least three months in 
the year, would be on short rations and many millions of 
people on none at all Speaking m general terms India, 
at the boginmng of this century has no worling cajutal 
all her working capital has under a mistaken system of 
government, been dramed to another country ond she is 
m bcrsclf wholly rosourcoloss, as resources go among 
modem nations. She cannot recuperate herself from 
herself m existing conditions 

Tue Poveutt of the People 
If the foregoing remarks bo sustainablo, it follows that 
now there is vastly much more requirement of the 
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nccc^''(’lic^ of life ninoii" Uio people than was the ease 

hnihh<8. u\ 0 ‘- v<io .Slati'-lics foi 1801, In w'liich an 
exact eouip'ot^uii ca*i be inaflo, are not a\niJabIc One 
of (he V. a< the iinpiipy winch picccclcd the 
lenewal of Die Cliaila in li?.!;;. saul » — 

‘It inn} he aMvCfl if the labourer of India is placed 
on a pel with the labouiei of Kuiope In India, wiilnn 
oar own pitninci’^, it ni.n\ be said Ibeie is no distress 
except in (iine^ of ‘-cnicilt , and since we liave cusuied 
to tlic mt'uhant the nnic'^tiictcd •'ale of Ins giain, prices 
have adapted t!Knn‘^c!\es to tiic piodnctucness of the 
ciop'?, and theie has been no scaicil} oi fninmc similar 
to what was Known when the gtain mci chant was forced 
to sell Ins giain at whatc\ci puce the Government of the 
countiN was pleased to dictate In India the labourer 
of our pioMiices has no difhciilty m maintaining himself 
and Ins famih witli independence without resorting to 
Ibc chant} of ilic public, and wo Know the reverse to be 
the case in oiu native conntiy.’ 

Here, too. arc rough means by which the grave de- 
cadence of tlie past twenty years may be apprehended — 

In 1850 ‘There remain forty millions of people w'ho 
go through life on insufficient food.’ — Str W. W Hunter 
at Birmingham 

In 1893 Tlie Pioncei sums up Mr Grierson’s facts 
regarding the various sections of the population m Gaya, 
and remarks that the conclusion is by no means 
encouraging ‘Briefly, it is that all the persons of the 
labouring classes, and ten per cent, of the cultivating 
and artisan classes, or forty-five per cent of the total 
population, are insufficiently clothed, or insufficiently fed, 
or both In Gaya district this would give about a rnilhon 
persons without sufficient means of support If we assume 
that the circumstances of Gaya are not exceptional — and 
there is no reason for thinking otherwise — it follows that 
nearly one hundred milhons of people in British India 


' Mr Wood, p 580, ' Affairs of the East India ComjiaDy,’ 1838 (445-11 ). 
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aie Imng in extreme poverty ’ The whole of the article 
from which this passage is taken is quoted later. 

In 1901 ’ ‘ The poveity and sufienng of the people are 
such as to defy description In fact, for nearly fifteen 
years there has been a continuous famine m India, owing 
to high prices ' Thus, on May 16, 1901, wrote an Indian 
Publicist of ripe expenence and vude knowledge 
Since Sir William Hunter’s remarks were made the 
population has increased (or is alleged to have increased) 
by nearly thirty millions. Meanwhile the income of the 
Empire has greatly decreased dmang this period. 'V\0ieie- 
fore this follows ' that if, with the same income, m 1880 
forty miUions w'erc insuflficiently fed, the additional 
millions cannot have had, cannot now have, enough to 
eat , this, again, ensues — 

40,000,000 pZzfs, say, 30,000,000, make 70,000,000 , and 
tlieie aie tins numhei of continually hungiy people in 
Bntisli India at the heginmng of the twentieth centuiy 
That is my own estimate, made several months ago, 
and, hke all my estimates, is too conserwative , for it 
will have been observed that the Pioneei , the ever-ieady 
apologist for British rule m India, eight years ago put the 
‘ British peoirle who are living m extreme poveidy ’ at 
‘ one hundred millions ’ 


National Industries 

These have been larthlessly destroyed, and, during the 
earher part of the century, destroyed without any pretence 
at concealment of the circumstance that Enghsh in- 
dustries were to be benefited by the destruction The 
passage quoted at the head of this' chapter furmshes a 
notable illustration A hundred years ago shipbmldmg 
was in so excellent a condition in India that ships could 
be (and were) built which sailed to the Thames in 
company with British-bmlt ships and under the convoy 
of British frigates The G-ovemor-G-eneral m 1800, 
reporting to his masters in Leadenhall Street, London, 
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upon me the unteaohabihty of the Anglo-Indian civihan 
scarcely anything has atmok me more forcibly than the 
manner m which the Miatress of the Seas in the Western 
World has stricken to death the Mistress of the Seas in 
the East Statistioa for the begmmng of the century are 
not available — to mo at least , I can only learn about 
India that which is permitted to appear in Blue Books 
and m works written about India — official generally 


But from the Statistical Abstracts I 

gather these signi 

Scant facts — 

1357 

Vcwlf. 

Toasige. 

IndiAS (entered oleered) 

:M,286 

1,219,958 

British and British 

59 441 

2,475 472 

1883-99 

Indian (entered and cleared) 

0,803 

138 083 

Britlth and Brltfth Indian 

6,019 

7685 009 

Porelgu 

1465 

1297 604 


That IS to say the Indian tonnage m 1898-99 ccmpared 
with British and foreign in 1837, is one seventieth of 
the whole trade now against cme-half then And from 
Mr 0 Conor s report on the trade of India for 1899-1900 
which carries the figures a year later than the above, I 
take the following funereal comment on the extmction 
of Indian shippmg — 


?»atlre crtdl contloa^ to decUn® — 

No. 

Tons. 

1898-99 

2,802 

183,033 

1899-1900 

1 670 

109 818 


As for Indian manufactures generally on the theonea 
prevalent early in the nmeteenth centurj thej were 
dehboratcly throttled The circumstance that the Bntuh 
autlionties acted in accordance with the teaching of the 
times 18 a plea which is barred by the principle on nhich 
wo hold the country Tho story I am about to tell throws 
a canons light on oar frequent professions that wo 
remain in India for tho good of the Indian people 
lirat and for any benefit to ourselves next ASoGo^cm 
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ment ever manifested^ perbajis, a more constant solicitude ' 
to piomote the welfare of a people , and it is with satis- j 
faction and with pnde that I can bear an almost unquali- i 
fled testimony m its favour ’ Thus Mr St, Geoige ‘ 
Tucker, a Director of the East India Company, who, 
immediately, proceeds to make his own eulogy ridiculous 
by substituting a statement of fact for a flight of fancy. 
He said — 

On the other Innd, whnt is the coninieieinl policy which wo have 
adopted in this country- in lelation with India? The silk manu- 
factuics, and its piece goods made of silk and cotton intermixed, have 
long smee been excluded altogcthoi fioin our inaikcts , and, of late, 
partly in consequence of the operation of a duty of 67 pei cent , but 
chiefly fiom the eflbct of supeiioi machinery , the cotton fabnes which ^ 
heretofore constituted the staple of India, have not only been 
displaced in this countr\', but we actually expoit oui cotton manu- 
factuies to supply a part of the consumption of oui Asiatic pos- 
sessions * 

We compelled India to take om’ goods either with no 
import, or with a merely nominal import, dutj’- How we 
treated Indian articles appears from what Mi Tucker says 
in the preceding paragraph, but the testimony of Mr 
Bickaids,^ may be cited He lemaiks — 

The duties on many articles of East India produce aie also enoi- 
mously high, apparently rated on no fixed prmciple, and without 
regard to market pnee Eoi example — 


Aloes, subject to 

a 

duty of from 

70 to 280 pel cent 

Assafoetida 

19 

99 

238 „ 622 

Cardomums 

11 

99 

150 „ 266 „ 

Coffee 

99 

99 

105 „ 878 

Peppei 

91 

11 

266 „ 400 

Sugai 

99 

99 

94 „ 393 „ 

Tea 

99 

19 

6 „ 100 


The lates of duty imposed on Indian unpoits mto Britam, 
when compared with the exemption horn duty of British staples into 
India (cotton goods bemg subject to a duty of only 21 pei cent ), 
constitute an important feature m the present question Indians 


' Prom a letter to Mi Huskisson, written in 1823 ‘ Memorials of Indian 

Government ’ Bichard Bentley, 1853, p 494 
“ Beport Select Committee, East India Company, 1831 Appendix, p 581 
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^thln the Company ■ JtoltdloUoix, Hie Fngllah Sootoh, or THuh, are 
equally sabjeeti of the Bntiih Qcvemmont. To Tr»wVw iavidloni dii 
tinoMonsy fayoniiiig one class btit oppressing another all being 
subjects of the tame empire, caimot bo reconcile Trith the principles 
of jnstioe and whUst British tmporii into Tndlp are thus so highly 
favoured I kno7 that Indo British sobjeots feel It a great grieranoe 
that their oommodltlet when imported into Bngland should bo so 
enormously taxed. 

The following charges on cotton manufactures m 1813 
ore fligmficant — 


riowered or stitched muslins of white caHooes 
(for OTcry £100 of value) 
And further ditto ditto 

Caliooes and dimities ditto 

Kai further dKto 
Cotton, raw (par 100 lbs.) 

Cotton, manufactured ditto 
Articles of manufacture of cotton wholly or In 
pact made up not othcrwUe charged with doty 
(for orery £100 of value) 

Hair or goat t wool, manufactures of per cent 
Lacquered ware, per cent 
Mats and matting per cent 
on of Aniseed, per cent. 

Oil of Coooanut per ton 
Tea in 1814 oustom and oxcUo 


£ B. (1, 
82 0 2 
11 17 0 
81 2 11 
8 10 2 
0 16 11 
61 2 11 


82 e 2 

84 0 S 
81 2 11 
81 0 3 
84 0 8 
84 8 8 
00 0 0 


These burdensome charges were subsequently removed but 
only after the export trade in them had temporarily or 
permanently been destroyed. The manufacturing indus- 
tries which have been established dunng the century will 
bo found described in some detail in the chapter on The 
Besourcea of India — ^Who Possess Thom ? “WTicn how 
over all has been considered and allowed for it remains 
that practically m the clash of machinery in the million 
and more of the world s workshops to daj there is no 
contributing sound from India a British conntrj One- 
fifth of tlio people of the world m an ago of mechanical 
production take no recognisable part m manufacture 
by machinery Once they occupied a respcctablo manu 
factunng and exporting ponlion now they have no posi 
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tion as such save in the Western Presidencj’’, and there 
side by side with the most poveity-stricken of all the 
agricultural regions in India 

Government Service. 

In 1801 a large pait of India had 'not come under 
British domination it was not indeed until nearly fifty 
yeais later that the Lawrences and others of their day 
began the ‘ settlement ’ of the region of the Live Bivers 
With wliat disastious result a previous ‘ settlement ’ 
in the Noith- Western Provinces was aiianged the 
Fioncei's description of the settlement of Gurgaon 
by John Lawrence will tell ^ A himdred years ago 
the many Indian Courts provided positions of mfl[uence, 
honour, emolument, which gave scope to the proper 
ambition of thousands of able men, benefited tens of 
thousands of famihes, and produced, by the lavish expendi- 
ture of the resources of the country in the country, a 
widespread prosperity and personal contentment Wars, 
it IS true, now and then occurred , acts of rapine and 
cruelty were not unknown But for ten persons affected 
by such mcidents ten thousand persons were unaffected, 
while variety of service and occupation were open m a 
vast number of directions, these, by the opportumties 
they provided, more than counter-balanced the injustice 
which was but occasional In all parts of their own land, 
save that already under Bntish domination, Indians of a 

^ Giirgaon was, m 1877, a disfcriot with, nearly 700,000 inhabitants 

From 1837 (Loid Lawrence — then Mi Lawrence— being Settlement Officer) 
the district has been steadily rack-rented 

In 1877 the rents were raised 

Rams failed, crops were imned, the Government demand was nevertheless 
exacted, with these consequences, as officially admitted — 

At the end of five years it was found that 80,000 people had died , 150,000 
head of cattle had penshed , 2,000,000 rupees of debt, to pay the Government 
rents, incuired , the people were emaciated, and unable to reap a good crop 
when it came 

Ml S S Thorbum, es-Commissioner m the Panjab, says the first efiect 
of the British occupation of the Panjab was over-assessment, and, referring 
flpeciaUy to Gurgaon, remarks, ‘ at first ignorantly over-assessed by us ’ 
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hundred years ago could become that for •which their par 
sonal bravery and mtellectual acumen fitted them Every 
civilised country requires a certain number of high offi 
Cl ala -where now Europeans occupy important positions 
Indians were then at the top of the tree ^ In a phrase, 

In Ad* and Europe, by Meredith Toinaeiid pobliihed by Archibald 
Constable and Oo Ltd Westminster the toUorln^ obsarrattonj on this 
point occur — 

It Is the active ehusci who have to be eomldered and to them our rule 
Is not and cannot be a role wHhont prodigious dnwbaoki One of these 
of which they ora folly cooedooi U the gradoal decay of moch of which 
they were proud, the slow death which even the Eoropeont pcroehre of 
Indian art, Indian eottore Indian mOltary spirit. Architecture engineer 
Ing literary ■Htl are all perishing oot, so perishing that Anglo-Indians 
doubt whether Indians have the eapad^ to be archlleota, though they built 
Benares or engtnecn though they dug the artificial loltes of Tanjen or 
f poets, though the people sit for hours or days listening to thapsodlsts as 
j they ledte poems, which more them as Tennyson certainly does not more 
our common people. Ajaothgr Is, that the price of what they thtah imperfect 
Jostlee Is that they shall never right themadires, never enjoy the luxury of 
Taogeanca, never even protect their pexsonol dignity and honour about 
which they are as senilUve u Prussian oOloers. They msy not even hlH 
their wives for going astray And the last and greatest emo of all Is the 
total lots of the Interestlngnen of life 

It would be hard to explain to the average EngHshman bow Interesting 
Indian life most have before our advent bow completely open was 
every career to the bold, the enterprising or the ambitious The wholo 
continent was open as a prlxc to the strong "Hothlng was settled In fact or 
In opinion exoept that the descendants of Tlmour Iho Lome were coilUed to 
any hind of asntndeooy they could get and keep ho one cot of the great 
Tartar’* blood preteoded to the unlTeisal throne bat with that exception 
every prise was open to any man who had In himself the needful force 
Score* of sub-threnef were so to speak. In the market. A brigand for 
Slrajee was no better became a migbty sorerrign. A herdsman built a 
monarchy In Baroda A body serrant founded the dynasty of Sdndla. 
A corporal cut bli way to the Independent crown of Mysore The lint 
\Iiftm was only an offleer of the Emperor Ilonjeet Hlnghs father was 
what Europeans would call a prefect. There were literally hundreds who 
founded prlndpolltte* thousand* of tlwlr potential rivals tboosands more 
who succeeded a UltU 1 ms grandly conquered estate* or became high 
efficer* under the new prince* Each of lhe*« men bad his own character 
snd hh own renown among bif countrymen and each enjoyed a petition 
such as I* now unattalBable la Eorop* In which be wa* released from law 
could Indolg* hli own ftndei bad or pood and wai fed ercry day and all 
day with the tpeclal flattery of Asia— that wfllinp sulmb iTrnen to mere 
ToUtlon which It ro Uk* adortUco and which Li to Iti rrelp-enU the iwwt 
InloxIcaUng of deUgbta. Each, too had hit court of follower* and etrry 
eoCTlJer iharrl In th power the luxury sod the a lolaUon accrnlrr- 1 3 hi* 
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tho inca^uio of Intlinii clcgiadnfion no^^,as compared ^^lth 
O'on, mav hr (hu*' c^plo*=:‘'Cd — 

Xo/ n;?< /; duiu, duiutq a whole ccntinijy has occupied a 
^cai in ih^ Sujncme, oi Pitsidtnci/, oi Piovincial, Exc- 
cufhc CounctP, no) iU tlu Pcoctim/ of Stale's Council 
in EngUnuh 

I( 15 true (lioio lia^- only iiccn an n^elagc of about one 
hundiod and rif(\ imlhons of people in Biitish India 

lord Toe po .r' wiv Jln'i of hfo nnd <Uit)i , tlip lu\iir\ included possession 
of cvrrx iif' <1( Iff i , the ndulntion wns, ns J ha%c said, nlinost 

rrlif lOu" uor hip wn full of drininfio clmnpi s The nspirnnt uho 

o!''t '’dnprfn', nisn ro p fo fortune rt n hound The nd\cnturcr whose 
Imid ptrfojTiicd nn net of flnnupwason his road to bcasiUrnp Anyone 
who C'Mild do rn\thinf: fo** '‘the State” — tlinl is for nnj ruler — build a 
tcmp’c or 'urni h nii nnnr with supplies, or di;t a tant, or lend gold to the 
Court brciijjr' nt once n pro"! man honouicd of nil classes, practically 
exempt from hr end able to influcnco the great current of affairs Even 
the (iimd had the cbnnce, and, ns I innnce Minister, farmers of taxes, 
controller, of roligiou'' c inbli*>linienf':, found for thcmschcs groat places in 
the land i'or all this which we hnvc c' tingiiiblicd we offer nothing m 
return, nor can we offer tun thing We can give place, and, for reasons 
tinted cltcwhcrc, it will be greedily accepted, but place is not power under 
our \VFteni, nor cun we gi\c vrhnt an Asiatic considers power — the right to 
mahe volition executive, the right to crush an enemy and reward a friend, 
the right, above nil, to be free fiom that burden of external laws, moral 
duties, and responsibiliticv to others with which Europeans have loaded life 
We cannot even let a Viccioy be the ultimate appellate court, and right any 
legal wrong by supreme fiat — a failure which seems to Indians, who think 
the Sovereign should represent God, to impair even our moral claim to rule 
This mlercstmgness of life was no doubt purchased at tho price of much 
danger and suffering The Sovereign, the favounte, or the noble, could cast 
down as easily as they luisod up, and inluguo against the successful never 
ended The land was full of violence Piivatc war was universal Tho 
great protected themselves against assassination as vigilantly as the Russian 
Emperor does The danger fiom invasion, insurrection, and, above all, 
mutiny, never ended I question, howevei, if these circumstances were 
even consideied drawbacks They vveie not so consideied by the upper 
classes of Europe in the Middle Ages, and those upper classes were not 
tranqmlised, like their rivals in India, by a sincere belief m fate I do not 
find that Texans hate tho wild life of Texas, or that SpaniBh-speoking 
Americans thmk the personal seounty which the dominance of the Enghsh- 
Epeakiug Americans would assure to them is any compensation for loss of 
independence I firmly believe that to the immense majonty of the active 
classes of India the old time was a happy time, that they dishke our lule 
as much for the leaden order it produces as for its foieign character , and 
they would welcome a return of the old disoiders if they brought back with 
them the old vividness, and, so to speak, romance of life ’ 
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thronghout this period and that number of human beings 
HAT never have produced one man fit for such a position 
anywhere m the world Tet in the Feudatory States — 
Bo far as Residential control would permit which was not 
very far — some of the finest administrators of the century 
m any country have arisen, men who may be matched so 
far as opportumty served with the leading statesmen of 
any European country or the Umted States of Amenca, 
The men to whom I refer with a very few exceptions 
were subordinate officers m the Bntish service and but 
for the chance given by the Feudatory States would never 
have nsen higher than a Deputy CoUectorship In Sir 
Salar Jung Sir Madhava Row Sir DinLar Row, Sir K. 
Beshadn Aiyar and many other Indian administrators 
were found mstmments which in the old days of faith 
(days now alas I destroyed for Anglo-Saxondom by Impe 
nalism so-called) would have been regarded as Provi 
dential provisions to solve the difficulties in the way of a 
true and nghteoos government of India Compare Sir 
Salar Jtmgs odmimstration with that of the British 
Provinces As against the mterference of the Resident 
and the fnction caused by the retention of the Berors 
(although each of the articles of the treaty had been or 
would be oompUed with — ^powerful hmdronces these to 
successful work — ) must be placed the force of one mind 
contmuously acting towards a given end. This gave Sir 
Solar Jung and oU other native-lndian statesmen in their 
respective spheros a power the greatnosB of which may 
eosilj booNcriooked What Lord Salisbury bos said of 
the rule of India in its higher ranks that it was a 
government of mccssant changes — ( It la ho added ' the 
despotism of a Imo of longs whoso reigns ore limited by 
climatic causes to five years 0 — may be Boid also of British 
rule m little After making full allowance for conlmnity 
of policy Sir Salar Jung s ochiovcmcnts rank before those 
of any administrator with like duties and opportunities 
which India bos known Toko this ficncs of coropansons 
prepared b} mo sixteen jears ogo — 
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* The condiUon m H H 's districts and in the Bcrais arc exactly the 
same, or should be, seeing the tcmiories join each other The esponsivo 
administration of the Berars, and the consequent withholding of profit 
revenues from the Nizam, has long been known to all acquamted with 
Indian affairs It is a transaction which, if it were the other way about, 
would draw from Enghsh pubho men comments concemmg ‘ oriental 
perfidy’ a’hich a'ould ho unparliamentary in their vigour 
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It will probably be said that Sir Salar Jung did all this 
60 well because he followed the Bntish plan Granted 
I am not contendmg for the overthrow of Bntish rule 
but for its being remodelled m such a way as may brmg 
satisfaction to the Indian mind and prospenty to the 
country "What denial of service has meant m the loss 
to India of men who could wisely and well have adminis- 
tered her affairs may be judged by what Eanjitsmghi has 
done m cnoket against the best batsmen of England and 
Austraha by what Paranjpe, Balak Earn Chatterjee and 
the brothers Oama have done at Oambndge Umveraity 
against mtellectual athletes from all parts of Britain 
by what Professor Bose is now domg m electncal science 
and Dr Mnlhok m medica^ practice There may be a few 
Indian judges m the High Courts of India — not a doren 
in all — and a couple of score great Indian pleaders here 
and there an Indian. OoUeotor and one sohtary Commis- 
sioner in Bengal but they are as naught in number 
compared with what their numbers should have been 
and would have been under a rational and fair system 
of government Great work has been done by Inians 
but it has been m Feudatory States and m Eng 
land where a chance demed to them m their own 
land was open to them Given fair play Indian 
administrators would m their way and so far os 
circumstances permitted have become the cguals of 
Bismarck of Cavour of Gortschakolf of Gladstone or 
of DisraeU 

Sir John Malcolm in hjs day, warned the authonlics 
of the mingled folly and injustice of the course they had 
then too long adopted. As usual, the words of three 
generations ago possess an application as great now as 
they ever did There are reasons said Bir John 
Malcolm (or supposed reasons lot mo mtcrpolato) 
why as foreign rulers wo cannot clovato tho natives 
of India to a level with fboir conqncrors Wo arc com 
polled by policy to limit their ambition both m tho 
government and in the anu} to mfenor grades but this 
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necessitj’- constitutes, m m}’’ opinion, the strongest of 
reasons for granting them all that we can with safety 
Their vanity and love of distinction aie excessive, and a 
politic gratification of such feehngs maj^ he made a power- 
ful means of creating and preserving a native aristocracy 
worthy of the name, and exciting to honom'able action 
men whom a contrary S5^stem must degrade in then own 
estimation and in that of the community, and who, 
instead of being the most efficient of all ranks to pre- 
serve order, and give dignity to the society to which they 
belong, and strength to the Government to which they 
owe allegiance, are depressed by orn levelling system into 
a useless and discontented class Many, judging from 
results, ascribe it to the want of vntue and good feeling, 
and to rooted discontent in this class, what appears to me 
to be distinctly attributable to oui conduct as rulers We 
shape om system to suit our own ideas The constitu- 
tion of our Government requires in all its branches an 
efficient check and regulanty, but in our attention to 
forms and routine we too often forget the most essential 
maxims of State policy, and every deviation is arraigned 
that disturbs the uniform usage of our affairs in courts of 
justice No motives smted to their prejudices and habits 
are supplied to awaken the mert to action, to kindle the 
embers of virtue, or to excite an honomable ambition 
among our native subjects Yet pursmng this system, 
om record teems vath eulogies on the excellences of our 
estabhsbments, and the degeneracy of all, and particu- 
larly the higher classes of India, whom, in the case before 
me, it 18 desired (from no cause that I can understand 
but ngid adherence to system) to exclude from a few 
unimportant privileges, which, though httle more than 
a shadow of distinction, are sought for with an eagerness 
that shows singularly the character of the commumty, 
and confirms me in the belief I have long entertamed, 
that by our neglect m concihating and honouring the 
higher and more respectable class of our native subjects, 
we cast away the most powerful means we possess 

8 
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of promotin g the prosperity and permanence of the 
Empire * 

UOEAI, HTTELLEOTUAL and SPIBirUAIi POSITION 

In this region there cannot be any proper compansom 
only a Bnnumng np as to how India with all her dements 
ranks among the world b peoples dnrmg this eventful 
century May an Englifthman ^ without shame ask the 
question ? The natural abihties of the Indian people being 
what they are their inhentance of militar y courage, of 
administrative abihty of spiritual insight and samtly 
hvmg being of so varied and remarkable a character 
as they are what has India to show m the array of the 
world s great men of the mneteenth century f This is 
her record — 


That IS all But asserts the reader that is nothing 
True it IS nothing India has famished no command 
mg mtellect m the department of human service which 
may be denominated moral mtelleotual and spmtual 
which may rank with those m Europe and Aracnca 
whose names ore known the world over The solo reason 
for this is that there is no scope for such development m 
their own country The pousta has worked too effec 
tually In the words of hir Thackeray, quoted in the 
prcccdmg chapter everything i\hich would produce sages 
statesmen heroes has been Bupproaaod To-day wo are 
shocked at such remarks as Mr Thackeray s — and go 
on doing exactly what the remarks recommend let 
India 8 people as Lord George Hamilton never tires of 

P»^ SCO App«dli lo B^pori fretn Bel«l ComnltW lUrt Ini* 
Compuiy 1W3. MlnoU cf Sir Jolm NornnUr SO 1*C0- 
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teUing us, number one-fifth of the population of the 
globe On an appropnate stage the late Mr Justice 
Banade would, for his goodness and his great character, 
have moved the admiration of all mankind Only m 
spiritual things has India made any show at aU Ram 
Mohun Roy, Keshub Ghunder Sen, Rama Rnshna, 
Bengahs to a man, to mention spiritual workers only who 
have passed away, who are known everywhere and who 
are honoured as amongst humanity’s noblest spiritual 
teachers What are these amongst so many? What, 
especially, aie they in a land which contains more real 
spirituality than, maybe, aU the rest of the world put 
together ? Opportunity has been demed to India to show 
her vast superiority m this or in any other respect When 
Europe produced a Martin Luther she gave the world a 
religious lefoiiner At the same penod India produced 
her rehgious hero he was an Avatar of the Eternal, and 
IS to-day worshipped by vast numbers of devout men and 
women as The Lord G-auranga Dui mg the last century 
the finest frmt of Bntish mteUectual eminence was, pro- 
bably, to be found m Robert Browmng and John Buskin 
Yet they are mere gropers m the dark compared with the 
uncultured and illiterate Rama Erishna, of Bengal, who, 
knowmg naught of what we term ‘ learmng,’ spake as no 
other man of his age spoke, and revealed God to weary 
mortals 

Why IS India, spiritually, so httle recogmsed, and the 
world, as a consequence, deprived of the advantage which 
the recognition would brmg ? Chiefly, I thmk, because of 
the existence of the Societies for the Conversion of the 
Heathen to Chnstiamty While Christian missions are 
sent by aU the Churches to India it will be impossible for 
more than a select few to reahse that Indian spintuahtymay 
as assuredly be an expression of the Divine Essence as are 
the faith and good works of pious men m the West who 
beheve that the Holy Spint of God is an abidmg and 
helpful mfluence to them m all their thought and action 
As a hindrance to their proper recogmtion as men of 
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oharacter and often of noble life, the Chnstoan Missionary 
Societies of England interested in India have done tbo 
IndiftTi people almost irremediable miBchief 


In one respect there is mnoh that is common to the 
two time penodfl 1801 and 1901 off erin g themselves for 
comment It was not merely for effect that I put at the 
head of this chapter in juxtaposition the names of Lord 
Wellesley and Lord Ourxon though a comparison of 
these ralers of India wonid not be unworthy to either 
Mfllnng allowances for the different circnmstances of the 
different periods both noblemen go about their work m 
much the same spirit each waa confronted by a harder 
task even whole-hearted devotion to his sense of 

duty and desire to serve India and England could, 
apparently perform and greater than any predecessor 
had to contend with The one aimed to b^g all India 
nnder British rule the other is endeavouring to grapple 
with on accumulation of adverse oircumstonces which has 
grown Himalaya-high without the officials m the part 
moludmg Lord Curzon himself as Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of India recogmsmg what w’as going on, and 
qmte contrary to what they all behevod would happen 
Each of the statesmen grapples with the situation before 
him m a broad mmded spirit If anythmg the ancient 
mler was the more courageous Por, so far Lord Corxon 
bravo as ho is has done nothing so great as was Lord 
Wellesley s bcgmmng of the education of the Indian 
people The Enghsh had been m touch \vith India for 
one hundred and sixty years and m enprome power for 
thirty years in Bengal for mony more jeors in Madras 
It was high time something was done for education 
Lord Wellesley to his lasting credit made a beginning 
let fifty three more years passed and there was then only 
one English school in the oldest Presidency — that of 
Madras As to-da> on organ of Anglo-Indian opinion 
gencrall) most loyal to the Itaj bbnd BoincUmes in iU 
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devotion, does not hesitate to say of Lord Cnrzon that 
he IS ‘inclined to take too much upon himself,’ that he 
‘ IS bieaking with English tiaditions,’ while he is densively 
and sneeiingly informed that ‘ the Biitish have not con- 
quered India in ordei that, in the fulness of time. Lord 
Curzon might be a Viceroy,’ and further, that having two 
enemies m himself, he is on the way to makmg more 
enemies — so Lord Wellesley was subjected, in the Court 
of Directors and elsewhere, to like criticism, and was 
saved from penal disciphne by the Board of Control as 
Lord Curzon may be saved by the devotion of the people 
whose best interests he seems desirous to appreciate and 
to serve 

As the round circle of the century’s years comes once 
more to a beginning, that which hath been is now 
again passing before our eyes, and he who would measure 
its effect and forecast its consequences may learn much 
by lookmg backward over the long course of years smce 
1801 


APPENDIX 

In opposing the employment of Indian-built ships m 
the tiade between England and India, the Court of 
Directors employed an argument which, m some of its 
terms, sounds very curious at the present time when so 
many Lascars are employed by all the great hnes of 
steamers runmng to the East After reciting other 
reasons against shipbuilding and ship-manmng m India, 
the Court, writing from East India House on the 
27th of January, 1801, said — 

‘XVH Besides these objections which apply to the measuie 
generally, there is one that hes particularly against ships whose 
voyages commence from India, that they will usually be manned m 
great part with Lascars oi Indian sailors Men of that race are not 
by their physical frame and constitution fitted for the navigation of 
cold and boisterous latitudes , their nature and habits are formed to 
a warm climate, and short and easy voyages performed withm the 
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fphere of the periodical wiixdi the; hsre not itrength enotigh of 
mind or body to enooxmter the herdriilpe or perils to which thipt are 
liable in the long and various navigatira between India and Eur o p e, 
especially In the winter stonni of onr Northern Seas nor have they 
the eonrage which can be relied on for steady defenoe a gain ij an 
enemy To have any considerable portion of the Property and Trade 
of thin country therefore depertdent on tl^e energy of men of 
stamp unless on the coasts of India, where they are lets exposed to 
dangers cannot be advltable Yet on the employment of Tnrlfan 
saHon the chief freight of Indian ships seem naturally to turn for If 
these ahlpe, tigged and fitted out as they are with stores chiefly 
bronght fr o m Europe were manned with Europeans, receiving wages 
far higher and provislaned at a mnch greater cost than Insesn, It 
does not appear how they coold be afibrded at a lower rate of freight 
than Britlih bottoms. Bat thta is not alL The native soilon of 
India, who are chiefly hlahomedans, are, to the disgrace of our 
national morals, on their arrival here, led Into scenes which soon 
divest them of the respect and awe they bud entertained in for 
the European oharacter they are robbed of tbeir little property and 
left to wander ragged and destitute in the streets a sight that 
whilst it wounds peculiarly the feelings of men eonnected with India 
and the Company raises both the eoro passion and Indignation of the 
Public the one in favour of those miserable objects, the other 
against the Cotx^iany as if they had drawn the poor creatures Into 
such a state of sufEerlng or neglected them in it when In fset, 
though individuals bring them home, the Company are at great pains 
and expense to colleot maintain, njid return them but such are the 
bad habita they acquire, that they often escape from the bouses 
where the Company have them lodged and provided for and take 
to a mendicant state for the chance of obtaining from the pity of 
passengers new means of ricioos tndolgence From causes of this 
nsture and from the severl^ of our winters not a few hare lost 
their iives or be com e incapabfo of further service. On the Oontioeflt 
of Europe and even In America, where some of those Laecars are 
also now carried, they have no protoctor a^ here and tholr case mast 
be stni more deplorable to that, instead of a larger Introduction 
into the Western world of this feeble race It la very seriou Jy to be 
wished that before their numbers are thinned by fatigue climate or 
disease some means were dorised for preventing them from leaving 
their own scat 

The contemptnons reports which they dUsemiaate on their relnm 
cannot fall to have a verr unfarourable influence upon the minds of 
Asiatic subjects, whoso rercrenee for onr character which has 
hitherto contributed to maintain our supremacy In the Eas* (s 
reverence In part Inspired by what they have at a diiUoc* seen 
jinong a coraparatlrely small society mosUv of the better rank*, In 
India) will be grudoally changed for roovt degrading conceptions and 
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if an indignant apprehension of having hitherto rated us too highly or 
respected us too much, should once possess them, the efiects of it 
may prove extiemely detrimental 

‘ From the waste of hfe and other losses attendmg the employment 
of this class of sailors, perhaps it may appear at length necessary to 
resort to European Marmers , these, m such case, will flock m great 
numbers to India , and hence it may be expected that colomsation 
will be accelerated there Indeed the return of peace might call for 
this substitution of British seamen, many of whom must have to seek 
employment m the Merchants’ Service , and no British heart would 
wish that any of the brave men who had merited so much of their 
country, should be without bread whilst natives of the East brought 
ships belongmg to our own subjects mto our ports Considered, 
theiefoie, m a physical, moral, commercial, and pohtical, view, the 
apparent consequences of admittmg these Indian sailois largely mto 
om navigation, form a stiong additional objection to the concession 
of the proposed pnvilege to any ships manned by them ’ ^ 


^ Appendix, No 47 — Supplement to Fourth Eeport, East India 
Company, pp 23-24 
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When Lord OUre entered Munhldabadt the old capital o{ Bengal 
In 17C7 he wrote of it This dty Is os ezl«nsire> populous, and rkh 
as the CSty of London, with this dUToreDoe— that there aro indMdoals 
In the first potsetsing Infinitely greater property than in tho la^ 
CHy 

r ’ it has been romorked to tho present writer j*on 
say tho Indian people are growing poorer whoso i* 
tho hngo trade whoso tho wealth wo sco on overy hand 
at every port wo touch ot m India in every big town 
through which wo go ? 

A very proper question and ono which, as a Bnlish 
patriot jealous for tho good name of Bntain and for 
tho bcnoficial results of Bntiah mJo I am compelled to 
answer not with pndo and rejoicing but with pain and 
sorrow 

India 8 wealth to-day consists of her ficldf her cattle 
her forests her ramcrals her fishcnes her shipping her 
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railways, hei roads, liei civil service, her learned pro- 
fessions, her military offices, and so on all through the 
various phases of human endeavour and human posses- 
sion How much of all this belongs to the people of 
India, b}^ whom I mean all those wlio regard the land as 
their domicile, look upon it as their home and depend 
upon it for their sustenance, dosinng that their children, 
also, shall do likewise 9 
A more or less detailed inquiry will show — 


1. The Fields. 

They, subject to the nghts of the Government, are 
India’s m the sense I have just mentioned, with these 
deductions — 

(a) The tea plantations, 

(5) The coffee gardens, 

(c) The jute and indigo estates, 

which are mainly in alien hands, and such profits as are 
made in connection with them do not go to the Indians, 
do not stay in India, save in a slight degree For example, 
one-twelfth of the tea-cultivated area is in Indian hands 
Further — 

(d) The fields and the produce are mortgaged for such 
portion of the national debt of the country as is not 
covered by public works, a sum of over ^663,000,000 — 
the total land revenue of all India for three years 
and a half The exact figures which this mortgage 
represents are not available, but I estimate them, at 
least, at one-third of the whole produce of the land in a 
good year This is an under-estimate, probably, by ten 
crores of rupees, or £6,666,667 As the mortgagee (under 
cmhsed laws) can realise, if he will, the Indian culti- 
vator all the Empire over, holds his fields at the mercy 
of the lenders, who are mainly English ^ The village 

* Not, however, as are Indian moneylenders, Bub 3 ect to the new legisla- 
tion in the Panjab and the similar legislation in Bombay It is only in 
regard to Indian moneylenders that legislation limiting security is con- 
templated The English moneylenders to India are left untouched Not a 
pleasant thing for an Englishman to record, but the fact nevertheless 
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moneylender really holdB only a second mortgage on the 
lands ■which are pledged to him The extent of the 
moneylenders hold on the soil and its produce may be 
estimated from the special legislation m the Panjab to 
prevent the moneylender becoming umversal landowner, 
from the re'rolationfl made to the Deccan Riots Com 
mission, and from the fact that m the Surat District of 
Bombay Presidency in 1900 eighty-five per cent of the 
year s revenue -was paid to the Government by the 
moneylenders In respect to all these pomts details 
and comments will be found elsewhere 

0 Cattle 

These especially belong to the Indian people Here 
the stranger mtermeddleth not it is not worth his while 
that IS why he has not meddled For after all there are 
so few cattle in India too few to attract his attention, or 
to make it ■worth his while to purchase them and to exact 
a tax on the produce they supply and on the fields they 
plough to say nothing of the manure and fuel they 
furnish In referrmg to the comparative fewness of the 
cattle I do not for argumentative purposes select the 
recent fammo years in which the loss of cattle was 
appalling I will take 1800 which was not a fomme 
year — that is not officially proclaimed os such * Dunng 
that year, among a population of 140 000 000 m Bntish 
India (Bengal omitted particulars not then available) 
there were only 00 760 0C6 animals (including cows 
bulls buffaloes horses pomes mules donkeys sheep 
and goats) Australia with only four millions of popula 
tion had 113 660 831 omraals If India an agncultural 

In ray own mU*Joiury fiperimc* I one* cartfoUy lBTwtlc4l«l the 
of » eongrtgiUoo of 800 *ii4 fonad the arera^ araonnled to 
than a faithluR a head per day They did not Ure they eked oot an 
eilftene* I hate been la hot< where the people were lirlns on eanlon. I 
hare taken pbotoprapJn of famine pronpe whieh are enooph for mort 
people yrt fe ell the*/ ed»e# Ihrrt ww* ao rertvruf fJ / ml t — Ber J 
KaowLt* London MI«Ionai 7 Society Sonlbern India In letter to th* 
Mtncfurtrr Oeirdfa* 
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country if there be an agricultural country anywhere, 
had had the same proportion as Australia, she would have 
had 2,628,000,000 ammals I This, however, would have 
been more than she wanted, and grazmg land enough for 
them could not have been found In respect to this 
same question of grazing land, here is an example of 
injustice to which the people are exposed The Salvation 
Army in Gruj*arat wanted land for cultivation, about 
560 acres weie found which suited them admirably But 
it was mainly grazing land, and had been under grass 
from time immemonal If it were broken up or taken 
away fiom them a large village of cultivators would 
suffer The cultivators protested They might have 
saved their breath The new-comers were in the land 
to bnng the people into the way of eternal life, even 
though this hfe were ended through the combination (by 
the missionanes) of things seen with things unseen, thmgs 
earthly with thmgs heavenly Only by very great exer- 
tions was a not averted To the man who told me this 
story I said, ‘ The people ought to have noted ’ He 
answered, ‘ Perhaps they ought They were not very far 
from a not once ’ 

3, The Foeests 

Conserved by Government and managed for general 
revenual purposes, India, so far as may be, getting the 
whole benefit, though not, perhaps, m the way her people 
desue The total revenue from this source m 1898 was 
£1,239,912 To obtain this amount a httle over 10s in 
the £ was paid for oversight and maintenance What 
the people lost by depnvation of grazmg grounds, dead 
wood for fuel, etc , is unknown A large sum would be 
needed to recompense the cultivators depnved of ancient 
rights of grazmg, fuel collection, gathenng of roots, and 
other privileges 

4 Minbeaus 

{a) Goal — Over 4,000,000 tons are raised annually, 
nearly all by Bnghsh companies, 
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(b) Iron Ores — Neglected everywhere — by Bnropeans 
because the ore-measures are too far from the seaboard 
by Indians for want of capital and busmess connec 
tions and often by both because of the stupid restnotions 
which are put upon would be enterpnse A etarthng 
example of this occurred only a few years ago m the 
Central Provmces Now the authontiea would be glad 
to see the effort they then thwarted earned to succesa 
With them however as with others — 

Ho that wfU not whon ho 
When ho would ho »hall have nay 

(c) Gold — Produced wholly by European exploitation 

(d) Petroleum — Products of Assam and Burma in 
whose hands does not appear from the records 

6 Fishbbtes. 

These are almost wholly m the hands of Indians A 
few years ago an attempt was made in England to form 
a Imnted liability company to exploit the Fishencs m the 
Hooghly the northern port of the Bay of Bengal and on 
the coast of Burma Sufficient capital howovor was not 
raised to enable the project to bo earned through, 

G JiAIlDrACTtmES 

(a) Cotton lililU — One hundred and seventy six in 
189S-99 Capital.£14 tKWOOO Persons oraplojed 160 OjC 
Almost entirely in Indian hands and capital largely (but 
not exclusively) subsenbed by Indians Tlio proper 
lions are said to be — two-thirds Indian investraenta one 
third European The advantages dcnrablo from the 
employment of native Indian capital is apparent in 
Bombay and Ahmodabad especially A noble uao has 
from the first been made of the wealth thus acquire<1 
Parsec benefactors of tliecommunityhavcbeen numerous 
tbcir generosity fomii an indication of what India might 
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have done in the way of landly and giacious acts of 
generoiisness imdei a judicious mode of admimstiation 

(b) Jute and Hcm;p Mills. — Thnty-thiee m numbei. 
Capital, ^4,955,000 Peisons emxiloyed, 95,540 Almost 
wholly Emopean 

(c) Gcncial — Woollen and Papei Mills, Breweries, 
Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pressing Mills, Coffee 
Woiks, Elom Mills, Bice Mills, Oil Mills, J ute Presses, 
Indigo Eactories, Timber Mills, Sugai Factories, and 
Silk Filatures Three-fourths m Emopean hands. 


7 Joint Stock Enterprises 
In all India theie aie the following Companies 


Bamkmg and Loan 

Insurance 

Navigation 

Railways and Tiamwa3's 
Other Trading Companies 
Tea 

Other Plantmg Compames 
Coal Mining 

Gold Minmg • « 

Other Mining and Quarrymg Compames 
Cotton Mills 
Jute IVIiUs 

Mills for Cotton, Wool, Silh, Hemp, etc 
Cotton and Jute Screws and Presses 
Other Compames 

Total 


No 

Capital 

405 

^4,411,868 

105 

146,062 

9 

1,237,800 

19 

1,970,120 

252 

3,090,885 

186 

8,212,810 

16 

118,186 

34 

1,274,862 

12 

600,842 

17 

248,278 

66 

6,626,984 

20 

2,671,063 

118 

6,927,303 

116 

1,607,281 

99 

2,670,666 

1,417 

^6,606,449 


Of this £36,000,000, even reckonmg m all the Cotton 
MiUs, by the utmost straming of estimates, not more 
than £10,000,000 can be credited to the Indian peop e 
Note also that, for all India, Bankmg and Insura^e, and 
mdeed, everything else, ffnancial as weU mdustnal, 
total capital invLed is less than £36,000,000 How 
unimportant and msigmficant aU this is for a 
Empire, which has been under Bntish control for nearly 
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one hundred and fifty years may be judged from the fact 
that in Manoheffter the money extent of — 

Trading operations in 1873 wore J02O7 000,000 

Ditto 1881 818,000^) 

The commercial inetitutions of Manchester are too 
numerous for detailed description. Its chamber of com 
mere© has for more than sixty years held a position of 
much influence m regard to the trade of the district and 
of the nation- There are eleven jomt-stock banks, seven 
of which have their head offices m the town these banks, 
besides numerous branches in the surrounding dietnct 
have sixteen branches m the town and there are several 
private bankers ' Since then the progress of this city 
m the United Kingdom has been very great- Mr Ebjah 
Helm secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Com 
merce in answer to mqninea I made of bun conrteonsly 
wntea to me thus — 

The eetbu&tes o( the toUl relae ol the tnuUng opentioni o! this 
dty to which ycra refer most here boon conjeotnr&l 1 think. I know 
of DO method of errlring at anjihing Uko precise dgores. Ferhspe 
the ment reliable way of forming an opinion as to the rate of progress 
Istotoke tbo yearly retoms of the Manchester Bankers Clearing-bonse 
In 1891 the total amonnt of the clearinge was XlBl 163 061 and In 
1000 jC 248 760 600 These mms represent the ralno of the cheques 
exchanged between the vanoni banks In Manchester and do not of 
coorse Inclcde the cheques paid or credited to the amemnts of thdr 
enstomers, by the banks IhemselTca. Tbe inorea^ between these two 
years may no dembk be, to score extent, the resnlt of an extension of 
the practice of paying debts by oheqae, hot any allowance on this 
score mast I fancy be compantlTely small and In the main the 
Increase of clearings most be taken as Indlcatlre of Increase of bnslnest. 

There can be no donbt tb** for many years both the indostrics and 
Iho commerce of Manchester hare been growing— not always steadily 
perhaps — but atlU growing both in rariety and in magnitnde. Bat 
I should not like to hare to put the rale of progress Into figures 
pretcTtdlng to be at all authentic. 

hor do I thtaV one could gire an entirely satltfodory account cf 
the number and capital of the Joint stock eaUrprUcs here. Boms of 


liris sol xW p 
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them aie meiely oonveisions of private concerns mto limited com- 
panies, and some of these aie placed under the Compames Acts for 
family reasons, their shares bemg pnvately held 
‘ I may add that the amount of the Manchestei Bankeis’ dealings 
far exceeds that of any otliei city in the country except London, and 
these are swollen, as '\ou know, by mtemational and national settle 
ments m London as well ns by the payments of the Government ’ 

8 Eailwats 

Over 22,000 miles m length, and have cost, "with land 
acquiied, loss on mteiest, and other expenses, considerably 
moie than ;£300,000,000 Practically, the whole of the 
sum invested in railways is held by Europeans, barrmg 
that which certain Feudatory States benevolently ‘loaned , 
in regard only to a portion of it has amortisation been 
provided, and that — as in the cases of the East India and 
Great Indian Peninsular Railways — on most costly terms 
to the Indian taxpayer , amoi*tisation from the start 
would have made a difference of many milhons of pounds 
sterhng to the advantage of the Indian taxpayer, and, 
with wise provision, the earlier railways might have been 
largely redeemed before the great fall m the value of silver 
occurred India has been very hard hit in all these 
transactions The accounts show that £40,000,000 have 
been taken from the general revenue to make up the 
guaranteed mterest to shareholders That sum will 
never be repaid 

How the guarantee system has worked m practice 
may be judged from the facts narrated by Miss Ethel 
Faraday, MA, in a paper on ‘Indian Guaranteed 
Railways An Illustration of Laisset Fai'te Theory and 
Practice,’ read before the Economic Science and Statistics 
Section of the British Association in 1900 IMiss Faraday 
says ‘ The result, that la^sser fmre, like other rehgions, 
proves somewhat less beneficent m practice than m 
theory, might be illustrated by the later history of the 
Indian guaranteed railways. The guaranteed system, 
m origin a purely practical expedient, had outhved its 
utihty before it was revived by the Enghsh Government 
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of 1868-74 apparently as being preferable from tbo 
laMMr faxrt point of view, to the direct State owner 
ship wbioh was considered by Lord Lawrence, as by 
Eoscher advisable m India. In tbe contracts renewed 
with three railways — the Great Indian Peninsnlar Bom 
bay, Baroda, and Oentral India and Madras hnes — it 
was agreed that the cotnpames should receive interest 
at the guaranteed rate of five per cent and half the 
surplus profits no account bemg taken of deficits that 
remittances to England shonld be converted at the rate 
of la lOd. the rupee and that calculations should be 
made on a half yearly basis The result was that the 
Indian Government bore all the loss of the unprofitable 
half years and after 1876 never received its full share 
of gam m the profitable ones smce as tbe exchange 
value of the rupee fell below Is lOd. the sharoholders 
received a gradually mcreaamg proportion of the sniplns 
profits while the contract obbgation to pay mterest 
at five per cent deprived tbe State of advantage from 
cheaper money and unproved credit which would lately 
have enabled it to raise money at two and a half or 
three per cent to pay off loans advanced at a higher 
rate of mterest On the three Imes m question taken 
together the average proportion of earnings yearly 
remitted to England 1803-7 was 00 70 per cent and 
the not annual loss to Government amounted to 
Ks 13 000 000 a tax imposed on the Indian public for 
the benefit of tbo British Bhareboldcr 

On this same subject some other comments may 
be added The late Mr Robert Broun of Glasgow 
an earnest student of Indian conditions in one of his 
pamphlets (1892) wrote Government occasionally buys 
np a railway ongmoUy constructed by a nominally 
mdopendent compan> the most recent cases being the 
Ondh and Rohilcund in 18S8 and the Southem Indian 
in 1690 Tho> arc fine illustrations of the woy in 
■whicli the guaranteed company lyatcm has developed! 
the resources of India The fonner Imo from the 
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date of its opening had involved the Goveinment in 
a total loss of Es 2,323,287 for defioienoy of guaranteed 
interest, and yet they bought np its share capital ol 
£4,000,000 at a preminm of £25 18s. O^d per cen ., 
being the average price at which the stock had stood 
in the market for the previons three years T a 
puce, howevei, had no connection with the railways 
traffic earnings, but depended entirely upon the Govern- 
menfs own guarantee The market pnce would have 
been the same, although the tiaffic receipts had been 
ml Similarly the Southern Indian ’ 

£3,208,508, was bought up at a premi^ of ' 

Us. 2d., although till 30th June, 1888, 

had sustamed a loss of £1,948,599 from “ 

receipts to meet guaranteed interest. 

the Bast Indian, one of the few profitable lin , 
bought up at a premn^ of £6 550^00. 

Finally, the Director-General of BaUways, in n J 
for 1900, pubhshed while these P®?®® la 

hands, remarks ‘ The ezpenditme "s oi 

further heavily weighted by the terms of the J 

the guaranteed railways Under these 
of mterest has to be made at a higher ra e 
necessary, and the calculation of the 

rate of exchange is nearer 16 p . anv 

tracts terminate, the State is unable J 

advantage from cheaper money, or p%chanee ’ 

credit of the country, or from a favourable exchange 

9 Ibrigation Wobes 

4fi35,000,000 capital expenditure, probably the whole 0 

in TTI T7t T1 Cf 1 iTI ^ ^ 


UCUjJAUOJX 

which IS held m England 


* Much boasting is indulged m 

official apologists, e p , Mr J G Bnght ndionled all 

Fallacies,’ Bast India Association, p 

snob pretensions effectually „ ^no or £16,000,000 spent on such 

We heal that there has been £ 9,00 , 
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10 Shipping 

All except an infinitesimal portion, is of foreign con 
stmotion out of foreign capital and save as ordinary 
seamen, m certam Lmea such as the liOBoars m the 
Peninsular and Oriental and British India services, no 
occupation in connection with shipping is found for 
Indians, save of course as clerks and coohes at the 
wharves and docks and as seamen in the few craft still 
denominated in the returns as Native 

Shipping employed m 1898-9 9 116 $46 tons of which 
133 033 tons were Indian Forty years ago one-third of 
the tonnage employed m Indian waters was Indian 


11 Crvn. Sbrvioe 

The salones and expenses of Civil Departments, 
which m 188$-B7 amounted to Ex 11 726 148 (£7 817 432) 
had grown two years later to Ex,18 018 644 (£8 676 970) 
and in 1898-99 is returned at Ri 16 782 803 (£10 488 147) 
Out of this enormous sum 8 000 Europeans received 
Rx.8 000 000 (£6 833 834) while nearly 180 000 Indians 
received Rx 7 000 000 (£4 660 007) the remninmg 

Rx.781 000 (£487 067)gomgto less than 0 000 Eurusionfl 

These figures showed average annual salaries m these 
proportions — 

Torfcs. WHaI Is tlut Lo lodU T Th* tovn ol 2Isseb«tl«r aloae with s 
pojmlsUoQ of COO 000 has spent £3,000 000 alreodj asd U coxolo^; to Parils 
m«at DOW to ash to bt alloweil to spend £3,S00 000 mora that will be 
£S,C00£00 to npplr the popolatloQ of that town and Its ImntfdUte 
snrToondloss with pnro water and a sadcltnt qaantlty of It Bat In India 
w* hara S00£00 000 of popalallon anb^ to tha EofiUsh tjorfrement and 
with a rast snpplj cd rainfall and great rirtn mnnlag through It with tha 
meana— as I bellrre there are the aeaRs— of abandant Irrigation, and itHl 
the whole expeisded has been only £1C 000 000. Wa bsT# beard soma 
aothcriUessajItU£20 000 000 botlo It £16,000 000 or 000 000, ahat 
Is It when we codHer the rait extant of Iho eountiy and tha grtataeo of 
the need? 

It U not an qpt»ir ciilldcm of Hr lUea e paper to saj that U U marten 
by an onaeqaalotasoa with tha real podtkn of noc-oCdal erlUes ableh 
rltlales lU whole argtrmtoL 
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Knrli Europeau icccivcd 1*007 

EurnMun .. .... 81 

IiKluin 80 


1*2 i\TiLii’ATn. 

All the snpenoi ofticcrs, in European and Indian foiccs 
alike, arc Europeans Lord Cur/.on has propounded a 
scheme, the annoimcoincnl of ^^hich has moved the 
whole Empire of Britain to its depths, whereby oppor- 
tunities arc to he gi\cn to a score or tv o of Indian youths,- 
after pas'Jing through an Indian Sandhurst, to obtain 
commissions in the Indian Army 

13 Tun LnARNFD Professions 

Here, again, though many most capable Indian gentle- 
men, at great cost, and often at much sacrifice in many 
ways, have qualified themsches for professional positions 
in the law, in the educational service, and in other 
directions, they have done this only to discover that 
nearly all the best positions everj^where arc occupied 
by Europeans. 


Such, m general outline, but tolerably exact, so far as 
Indian official figures may be rehed upon, is my answer to 
the question I quoted at the beginning of this chapter I 
say, ‘So far as the Indian figures may be rehed upon,’ for, 
when a painful proof of their own statements being hope- 
lessly contradictory is held before their eyes, leading 
officials (m England) have been heard to say, ‘ Oh ! 
those are only estimates ! They are guesses at the facts ! 
We don’t know for certain what is the real state of 
things 1 ’ This is an actual confession made by a 
Secretary of State. But, as to the statistics given 
above, they may be accepted as fairly accurate on the 
whole 

‘ What then ? ’ 
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That la my question And I put it respectfully but 
strenuoualy to Lord Qeoi^ Hamilton Secretary of 
State for India to his Under Secretanes, to the Members 
of hifl Council to the Heads of Departments m the India 
Office and to Lord Ourzon, Viceroy and Governor-General 
and each and all of Hia Exoellenoy s subordinates m 
India Until it be answered I Rtiftll go on asking it 

Although I ba iho £oeble«t of nuuddnd, 

I will not ceaM to graip the hope I holdt 

that some day somewhere, somehow, the question may 
be answered m such a way that India shall once more 
become a prosperous land for its own people as it now is 
for the stranger encamped withm its gates I agam 
ask the question of the Viceroy and of every Member of 
hia Council and outside the Council especially of Mr 
H, J S Cotton, C 8 L Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
whose praise as a humane admimstrator is in all men s 
months and who m 1887 discerned so wisely and so 
well what the deplorable effects of the Economic 
Revolution which Bntish rule has brought about m 
India has had upon the prosperity of the country * 

I put another question It is this "Who will arouse 
England to a sense of the wrong she is domg to India m 
year by year draining largo sums of money from that 
country without giving a direct eqmvalont m return ? 
A rich nation ond^that nation amongst the wcalthicstan 
the world is taking from the artoncs and the voms of tho_ 
very poor of another nation and that nation the poorest 
m the whole world their very life-blood By the tonn 
'rich 03 applied to England I do not moan wealthy 
people only Iiook at this fact 
Tlio lower middle and artisan population of England— 
say 0 000 000 famntes at the ontsido — ha\ o the \ cry largo 
5 um of i!322 140 422 invested m tatingu m Budding 
Societies Co-operotivo Societies Tncndlj Societies 

hcvIedU, bjtl J H Oo<tan« 1 ChUf Cotamluloiwr ef Atiuc 
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Traces tlnious, Laboui Eonii Societies, Railway Savings 
Banks. Tni'^teo Banks, and Post ORicc Savings Banks. 
How many people icaliso what these savings mean ? 
Thc\ nic saviup ^ — lot me emphasise the fact! — and there- 
foie rivori:KTy, in addition to all that the homes of these 
in\ esters contain of valuables of every kind, and after all 
indcbtcdnc'^s has been met 

In a piosporous year m India, when the lains have 
come m due season, when the land has been sufficiently 
plouglicd, wlion the sun has been all-beneficial, when 
insect pests have been at a minimum, when cattle have 
been 111 plenty, and w'hcn a bountiful harvest has been 
gathered in, which happens hardly once m ten yeais, not 
even when the land lias lain fallow’ m a ‘ jubilee ’ year of 
famine; conceive, I say, what all tins would mean from 
Himalayan snows to Equatoiial beat ovei so vast an aiea 
as the India of the Empeior Edward VH covers , then 
bear in mind 

the full value of all the jnoducc ts £150,000,000 less than 
the savinqs — the well and safely -invested savings — of 
the lahourci , the artisan, and the loioci middle-class 
person, ^n England 

This may be stated m anothei w^ay — 

Bntish lower uuddlo class and Total value of all the crops raised 
artisan m\eBted 6a^nngs in India m a good year 258 

^22,146,422 crores of rupees, ,£172,000,000 

Number affected, say, 25,000,000 Number affected 280,000,000 

I ask the leader to turn to the first page of this chapter, 
to once more go thiough the various matters discussed, to 
rememhei all the figures employed are Indian official 
figures, and then to put to himself the question, ‘ How 
can such a condition of things denote the prosperity of 
the native Indian people ? ’ And, that they are pros- 
perous IS stoutly pioclaimed by the Secretary of State of 
India by voice and pen on every conceivable opportunity 
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FAMINES THEIR PRESENT FREQUENCY AND THE CAUSE 

OF THAT FREQUENCY 

Famine Deaths vcrstis War Deaths 
The Exceptional Famine-Position of India Famme Come 

to Stay , 

Famme ‘ a Good Thing Tlieie are Too Many People m India. 
Frequency Much Greater than m Past and Proceedmg at 
Accelerated Pace 

Sympathy ‘ Always with an Ovei-rulmg Consideration for 
the Revenue ’ 

Fammes Prior to Bntish Rule 

Sir George Campbell on ‘ Frequency ’ 

The Fammes of the Eighteenth Century 
A Comparison between 1769 — 1800 and 1868-69 1900 
Fammes of the First Half of the Nmeteenth Century 
Fammes durmg Second Half of the Century 
Over Twenty-six Mdhon Famme Deaths Officially Admitted 
The Four Quarters of the Nmeteenth Century compared 
Fust Penod Pive Fammes 

Second „ Two 

Third „ ” 

Fourth „ Eighteen,, 

Maps showing the First a/nd the Dast Farmnes of the 
Nineteenth Centn/iy 

The Economic Dram the Chief Cause of Famme 
Mr W L Hare’s Table of Fammes smee 1729 
After the Word, the Deed 
A Min ns Population of 86,000,000 

Estunate by the Lancet and the Finend of Indnaai 19,000,000 
Famme Deaths m past Ten Years 
Fammes More Destructive Now than m Ancient Days 
Scarcity of Means more than Absence of Food Stores 
Bntish Supremacy founded on Behef that a Dark ^ 
means a Combmed Evil Heart and Lack of Administra- 
tive Abihty and Common Honesty 
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Govermnent&l Neglect to folloTr !R ftm m i n #rni1ntlnTi« cJ 
Famine OommiAilon of 1680 

The * Fint Place for IizigatioD bnt BaOwayi faTOttred 
■eren tlmee more than IrrigatimL 
Indian People now so Poor they Cannot Stand An y Strain. 
"What Other Nations are Baying concerning onr TntHwn Policy 
and Its Fmitt. 

Lord Onrxon and hla Begging BowL 

Is it Too Late to Bring India Back to Prosperity f 

Vox TniUm Clamantlfl {Purwh) 


To the Honoured Memoiy of the Famine-Slain, 
1891-1001 


Afp*ndUm 

L Letter extracted trom the Aathor'a C uiresp c ui dence with Sir 
Henry Fowler 

n The Extreme the Abject, the Awlol, Porcrty of the Indies 
People. — ft no EnglaxA ifagatine 
m. Whet the Femlne ot 1677-'^ ooet— Hedret chkfly 


A red haired ohOd 

Sick In a ferer if yon tonch him once 
Thoogh bnt as little at a finger tip 
Will »et yon weeping bnt a miUJon tick— 

Yon wonid as soon weop for the mle of threo 
Or oomponnd fraotioD, Baowycro 

T h time has passed when in beginning a chapter 

on Fammea in India argument was essential to 
indicate the present oxcoptional position of Indm in 
respect to the most dire scoui^o knovm to humanity 
On all hands and by every ono who has made any study 
of the question it is accepted that famine is now chronic 
in certain ports of India includmg even some irrigated 
regions. ^ much has the fact of famine having como 
to stay g r o wn mto the warp and woof of our ordinary 
hfo in Britain that wo hear of tons of millions of our 
fellow subjects ftctunlJ) perishing and literally of nine 
tenths of us it IS true that wo pass by on the other side 
of the way as if the fact concomed us not at all Or wo 
say 'A good thing surely There are too many people m 
India This— will it be behoved?— is said to me by two 
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out of every four Englishmen to whom I mention the 
fact of India’s gruesome state Even more significant 
IS the ciicumstance that, as with hospitals and other 
necessary alleviations of sufifermg, an Indian Famine 
Relief Fund is now looked upon as always in existence 
or needing to be in existence, and nch, philanthiopicaUy- 
minded, maiden ladies are beginmng to leave legacies to 
such a Fund.^ Theiefore, it is not with famine as with 
some strange portent from the Unseen with which we 
have to deal, but something abiding with us, — slightly 
vaiying familiar words, famihe has become 

‘No more a strangei or a guest, 

But like a child at home.’ 

‘ A child at home ’ — part of the imagery is exact , to be 
quite exact, in the portion of the home it occupies, the 
child has become Master. 

My observations on Indian famines must be general in 
their character rather than exhaustive There is no need 
for an exhaustive treatment m these pages A small 
hbrary of books has already been published on the sub- 
ject, I shall simply show that India, under British rule, 
has hecome (the reader will, please, m his reading, care- 
fully note and emphasise this word) chromcally famine- 
stncken, and shall fuinish some particulars, from official 
sources, which indicate that the famines of the past 
twenty years might have been prevented if the course 
which was strongly recommended to the Indian autho- 
rities by the Famine Commission m 1880, had been 
adopted. Following from these statements is the deduc- 
tion — of the truth and accuracy of which, sorrowfully, ! 
am fully convmced — that famines in India, under our 

* On August 6, 1901, the provisions of the will of Miss Ehza Warrington, 
of the Belvidere, Malvern Wells, weie pubhshed The first provision in i 
read as follows ‘ £1,000 to the Lord Mayor of London as trustee to pay tne 
same into the Indian Eamme Fund , if there be no such Fund in existence 
at her decease, then on trust to be held and invested by the Lord ^yor 
and his successors until another Indian Famine Fund shaU be opened. and 
thereupon such grant and its accumulations shall be paid to such Fond 
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enlightened and all-embracmg rule are the direct reenlt 
of our neglect as mlera to do the nght thing at the nght 
tune in the nght ■way and that even now their 
recurrence may be atopped if we "will but do that which 
the commonest feelings of humamty to say nothing of 
our plam and imperative duty call upon ns to attempt 

To what are famines m India due? That question 
may ■wait a moment or two for reply until another 
question has been asked and answered Are famines 
more frequent and more destructive now than m past 
tunes? Upon the answer to this mqmry depends the 
urgency of the task which the English people are, by 
every conceivable sense of duty summoned immediately 
to undertake 

"When the part played by the Bntish Empire m the 
nmeteenth century is regarded by the historian fifty years 
hence by which tune the true perspective of events will 
have been attamed the most stnkmg and most saddening 
of all incidents for comment will be the steady sinking 
of India and its population mto a state of chrome famine* 
stnekenness It was not until 1870, when the Famine 
Commission of that year reported that, m some part or 
other of India famme might bo expected once m fonr 
years that famine rcbef and famine adnunistration 
became a part of the current work of the Indian autho- 
rities Since that time one of the most admimhlo of all 
adniimstratue machmes has evolved the Fammo Code 
This Code is evidence that the Government fully realised 
famine had come to stay In regard to palliatives much 
has been done in respect to prevention the hand has 
been slack for reasons which will bo obvious to the least 
observant reader of these chronicles 

The history of famines pnor to anddunng early Bntish 
rnle is not exact or abundant One thing however, 
stands out most clear!} All the famines Vicro local not 
one approached in extent or intensity tlio three great 
distresses of the lost quarter of the nineteenth century 
The list vhich follows moy not bo exhaustive It is put 
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foiward on investigations made independently and at 
diffeient times by one English student of history and 
two Indians, one of the latter bemg an ex-Prime Mmistei 
of an important Feudatory State 


Before British Rule 


In the Eleventh Century 
„ Thn'teenth ,, 

,, Fourteenth „ 

,, Fifteenth ,, 

,, Sixteenth ,, 

,, Seventeenth ,, 

,, Eighteenth „ 

(to 1745) 


2 Famines, both local 

1 ,, around Delhi 

3 ,, all local 

2 ,, both local 

3 ,, aU local. 

3 ,, ‘ General ’ area 

not defined 

4 ,, North-Western 

Provmces , Delhi , 
Sind (twice), all 
local 


Under British Rule 

As to f') equencij The late Sir George Campbell, 
K C S I , M P , who passed through the gamut of official 
experience, from a writership in Calcutta in the old 
days of The Company, to the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal, under the Crown, when, m 1866, he was 
deputed to inq[mre mto previous famines m India, con- 
fined himself to the period ‘ since the estabhshment of 
British rule ’ The Famine Commissions follow the same 
plan As the Reports of those Commissions are, largely, 
my authorities, I must follow the example they furmsh 
Sir George records, for Eastern India, drought in 1769 
and fanune in 1770, accompanied with much suffermg 
and great loss of hfe But the harm then done could not 
have been of a very intense character, judging from the 
collections of the land revenue m 1771, which were 
Rs 530,000 (the rupee, then, was over 2s —say 2s = 
^53,000) higher than in 1768, before any failure of ram 
was recorded. ‘ The British authorities were early ahve 
to the evil,’ says Sir George Campbell, ‘ and much 
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sympathiud vnth xt but always with an overruling 
consideratxon for the revenue A reporter of the last 
famine — (ttat of IQCMl^iii ^te of the elaborate Panune 
Code — that Code being m Rir reaching detail and com 
pletenesa one of the most creditable as it is one of the 
most remarkable achievements of Bntish administration 
in India) — might have used precisely these same words of 
events one hundred and thirty years later The reporter 
would find the Bntish anthonties m the Bombay Presi 
dency m their overrohng consideration for the revenue 
actmg m a manner hardly to be reconciled with common 
(to say nothing of Christian) humanity As a tact both 
non-oflBcial cntic and official historian dealing with 
far apart penods must say the same thmg — cannot, 
honestly say any other In essentials m some parts of 
India there seems bttle advance on 1770 Whatever the 
condition of the country the revenue is sqneexed from the 
people. 

In 1784 the North Western Provmces Ondh and the 
Panjab were in distressful condition owmg to extra 
ordmory drought during two previous years The worst 
recorded price of the gram most generally consumed by 
the people was about thirty two pounds for a rupee 
Compared with the present depleted condition of the 
jieoplo that does not seem very temblo though con 
trasled with the on© hundred and thirty six pounds 
which was what the people then wore accustomed to 
it may have seemed tomblo In 1897 when the same 
region was bnt secondarily t e through the railways 
affected by the famiflc of that year only twenty six 
pounds and a quarter of the same kind of gram could bo 
bought for a rupee AtTiiIo the course of events m the 
United Kingdom during the last half of the nmotccnlh 
century has \astly cheapened food for the poor and the 
means of purchasing have increased n consideration of 
thCEO figures ivill show that in India the exactly opposite 
state of things has been brought about— been Iroug/it 
about the words accunitel> desenbe the situation 
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In 1787 there was again distress m vanons parts of 
Bengal, owing to a cyclone and floods. Though, recorded 
as a famine the resulting distress ought not to he so 
regarded, seeing that it does not even begin to compare 
with scarcities, such as that m the district of Gan] am, 
Northern Madras, rn 1889, when twenty thousand people 
dred of starvation before the Governor of Madras awoke 
to his duty (on pressure exerted through the House of 
Commons by the late Charles Bradlaugh, M P ) and visited 
the distnct Of such rumor calamities we hardly deign 
to take any notice nowadays , so full have we supped of 
famme horrors they no longer cause repulsion 

‘ The dewfall of compassion now is o’er 
So soon. So soon is dead indifference come.’ 


The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay suffered from 
drought in 1782, hut the distress did not reach' famme as 
famine is now understood , stiU it may be mcluded in the 
count In 1792 Hyderabad, Southern Bombay, the Deccan, 
Gujarat, and Madras, suffered from ‘ severe famme ’ No 
particulars are given as to the extent of the distress, 
which, probably, was only locally ‘ severe ’ — the seventy, 
in many parts, ansing from defective commumcations, 
which we have removed by our roads, railways, and (a 
few) navigable canals 

There were thus four (or, if the cyclone damage be 
counted, five) famines in the last third of the eighteenth 
century What is the record for the sirmlar penod in 
the nmeteenth century? Foi answer I abstiact, from 
official records, the foUowmg most sigmficant (and most 
fearful) companson of famines and scarcities durmg the 
respective penods — 


1769—1800 


1868-69—1900 * 


Year Eegaon 

1769-70 Bengal 
1788 . Madias and Bombay 

1784 Upper India 


Year Eegion 

1868-69 Eajputana 

North - Western Pro- 
vmoes 


^ Details concerning these fammes and scarcities "wiU be found m the 
Eeports of the Famine Oomnnssions of 1878-80 and of 1898 
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1769— leoo 


1868-09—1900 

Beglos 

Tear 

Beglon. 

Uadrai Hyderabad 

186&-69 

Pan jab. 

SotrthemBombay Deo 


Central Prorlneea. 

con Oajmt Hanrar 


Bonabaj 


3078-74 

Bengal and Bebar 
Nortb "Waitem Fro 
vince# and Ondh 


1874-77 

Bombay 

Hyderabad. 


1870-78 

bladrai. 

Hyaore. 


3877-78 

North Wertem Pro 
rincaa and Ondh. 


1804 

Fonjab. 


1884-85 

Lorrer Bengal. 

XTadraa. 


1838-87 

Central Prorinoe*. 


1888-89 

Behar 


1889 

Oritta (Trflmtary 

SUtoa). 


1888-89 

htadms (Oanjazn) 


1800 

Knmann and Oar^rhal 


1890-99 

Ajmere Mcrtrara. 


1899 

Madras. 

Bombay (Deccan) 
Bengal and Debar 
Dpper Bnma. 


1897-98 

Madias and Bombay 
Central ProTincci. 
Nortb 'Wettom Pro- 
vlnoes. 

Central India. 


1899 1900 Bombay 

Fanjab 

Central Frorlncet. 


lUIputanik. 

Central India. 
Hyderabad^ Deccan. 
Bcrar 

Stated rouRhl}. famine and »carcitio« have been four 
tim« 05 nnmorous donog tho last thirty yearn of the 

I>,un« eooc*TBiflR lhe*« UmlB« «‘n U focrj In it* 

j;ep9Ttiptlt FatnlM Commltticnf ©1 IWS. 


rni wjioij, srjars of moTiFn famines 127 

nni''t>r;uh rcrtuttv thi‘\ \sou’ ('Up Imndrocl vctirs 
iirhcr f<'U? timt ' nun\ va<lp^pu'ii(I 

To urF r' {}i(' r*.’--!.! roinpKip Oip uliolc voiles of 
f.uiioir • <ifup ‘5 IvntiOi (■to\i>ijioi-CtcnPinl l)p"nn lulc 
3ji 1.(10 1 I, juny }’•' opppn<I<‘tl Tho iinan^cincnl 
< 33\i5nt r'/v niio .^rt' 'hp'.r of Oip \aruuis Faininc Coni- 
105^- (0*3 i jn Fip'jr i. ' p-M {t\p K' piii F - 


fF It-Tj i/1- } } ;},irrnti Ca^tttr.!. 

^ 1“ rrj’isat 

37' ‘ 70 . I’ • ) \ 3»* ,1 * ; /^llowolln ilootP . Tn ccrlnin 

p '*’* Op.’, \f ► , i, it 

I7‘’-i 7^0-. ns.a JJti’ijtt . No inoi 5 ilit\ rcconl. 

17'- 5 Fpj'i Jnci', l> t{i>, 

17'0 .. UvoiiNi', s no Ot’ior' ' Po' rnn, rvntl Soiithcni Intim gene 

r H. 


j} - i'.r*' Hittf of S uf*frnlh Cntiurif 

i*".)'-!! . F'jOu’. Pi *'i> * nroi ihnj 1\ limp Fmnme due to nnr 
ri< ntiCul lUppK of unOr imd (’ruring for cattle 
IKOl'j North \\Vi 0>ri) I*ro\uice luul Knjputana Life lo^s not 

} 1 \ I n 

lK)'-7 . ’’fad'll I '.‘inmle of deiitlia * \crN large' 

1811-1} Mndri No j <‘nou'! <lif trc';.. 

,, . J}oin!m\ Sc\<'re, hat ‘not much mention of mortality’.’ 

1612-1.1, Ilajjiut mn L\cco(lmgh bad, morlnlit\, probably one 
and a half to two millions 

382-'J Madras ' Deaths of frequent occurrence ’ 

1821-2.7 . Uomb'ij Scarcity * non hoie amounting to famine ’ 

M NortliAVestcrn Provinces Ditto 
1838-31 Northern Madras MorlaliLt 'cr^ groat In some dis 
(nets nearly 50 per cent of the pojiulation penshed 
,, . Bonibav fjcarcitj , but no famine 

1837-83 Upper India I^Iorlality, probably one million 

(8) The Second Half of the Ntneteenth Cdnimij 

1854 Madras ‘ Considerable check to growth of MonTAiira 
population ’ . — 


1860-Gl 

Norfch-'Westem Provinces and Panjab 

Esti- 


mates vary, not less than 

600,000 

1865-66 

Onssa In six districts alone 

1,800,000 


Behar and Northern Bengal 

186,000 

91 

Madras . . . 

460,000 
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Yeax 

18e8-69 

1878-74. 

1878-77 

1870-78 

1830 

IB&l 

1881-65 

1800-87 

1888-89 

1639 

16S8-89 


HlEtWl, IIOBTXUTT 

BAjputana 1 250 000 

North Weftem Provlnoe* 600 000 

Pftnjftb 000 000 

Central Provincaa 250 00 

Bombay Ufa loss not stated emigration very 

artensiTO — 

Bengal and Babar None 

North Weatem Provtnoea Ondh „ 

Bombay Ertimatea vary from 1,000 000 to 

800 000 Bay 900 000 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 70/)00 


Madras North Western Provinoes and Ondh. 
Noteworthy for the Imposition of the 1 Ih. 
ration for famine-worhers, ■nbsaqnsntly 
withdrawn. The most terrible Nmtne to 
that date, known in India. The mortality 
was estimated by the Famine CommiS' 
sloners In Scutbem India at 5,250 000 it 
was, probably tmich more than that. Else' 
whero it was at least three mflllocag 8,250,000 

Myeore (then onder British administration) I 4 OO 000 
Deocao Southern Bombay Central Prorlnees, 
and Kliam s Dominlona. High prioes bnt 
rebel measures not taken. Moriabty not 
stated „ — 

North WestoTO Prorlnees. Ditto. Ditto. — 

Scaxolty in the Southern and South Eastern 
Panjab IleUef measures provided and 
remissloas of roronno granted. MortmUty 
not stated. Vital statistics abow Inoreased 
deaths over prertoos year of .. 750 000 

Bengal Behar andCbotaNagpore. AlsoQeDary 
Anantapur districts In Madms. Mor 
taUty included in foregoing — 

Central Pronnees. Earthworks prepared, but 
late autumn rains secured ripening of winter 
crops « — 

Behar Works established and rebef granted 

for several months « — 

Tributary States of Orissa. Ilellcf works, 
many ol the people brought on ttUef 
were in bad condition spedaby the ehU 
dren ...... « — 

.. Oanjam Madras. South west Monsoon Ule 
and scanty Rebel postponed until too Kte 
and much suffering ensued « — 
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1890 


1892 


EryinKS 

[The Mtal statistics show for the above 
jenr, and for 1800, an additional mor- 
tality of 1,600,000 ] 

Knmaon and Ganvlial. Comparntnely small 
help sufOcod .... 

. Gorwhal and Mmora. ‘160,000 persons assisted 
by advances of gram by Government’ 
1891-92 . Modras Failure of North cast Monsoon. ‘ A 
period of so\ ere ngnculturnl distress pro- 
\ ailed for o\cr Ivo years throughout the 
^fadras Presidency.’ Kehef works opened, 
and nearly’ £1,000,000 spent m lehef 
., ... Bombay Deccan Only slight ichcf granted 

, . Bengal Piohef of all kmds proMded. ‘ Mor- 

tahl^ in all the afrccted districts above the 
normal’ 

„ .. Upper Burma Relief works, gratuitous rehef, 

and agricultural loans, amounted to 
Rs 20,50,000 . 

,. , Ajmcrc-Moraara. Relief works of larious 

kinds, and help to wca\ors provided . . 

[The mortality, all India, for 1891 and 
1892, above the normal, vas — 

1891 . 420,000 

1892 1,200,000 


1895-97... An cxceedmg great fammo. Bundelkhimd, 
North-Western Provmces and Oudh, Ben- 
gal, Central Provmces, Madras, Bombay, 
Panjab, Berar, and Burmo. Widely ev- 
tonded rehef of all kmds pronded The 
Commissioners profess to be unable to 
moke an estimate of mortahty The vital 
statistics show mcrease above the normal, 
of . — 

1895 . 1,200,000 

, 1896 1,800,000 

1897 2,650,000 


1898, a BO-caUed non-famme year, shows 
excess of ... 

1899-1900 The most widely-extended and most ‘ terrible ’ 
(Lord Curzon’s word) famme known m 
Indian history Its area covered most of 
the coimtry west of the Ganges, from the 
borders of Kashmir to Mysore, with ‘ spots ’ 

10 


MoaXALlTV 

1,600,000 


1,620,000 


6,660,000 

650,000 
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Ykax. Bgyian llarmjrr 

In Mftdras, and from Bind to tha OtlciA 
boTmdary Crop ftT>d incidental not 

le« than £60 OOOflOO UorUIity itaUd 
by Famine Commitfianen at 1,260 000, 
bnt jxid{|^ from analogy it li three or 
four timea that figme. I carry forward 
only donble the offldal esthnaie 2,600 000 

1001 Gojarat, Deccan, Bombay Kaxsatak hfadras 
(part o!) Scnthem Fanjab (probably will 
beatWt) 760 000 

Total (admitted) mortality in forty 

Beven years — 1864 to 1901 28 825,000 


Tho foregoing official figores (official ■mth exceptions 
stated) show over one million deaths on the average per 
annnm durmg the past ten years or trco Bntish subjects 
poMtdaxoay from starvation oTstaroation induced diseases 
etery minute of every day and every night from January 
1, 1869 to September 80 1901 / Nevertheless only a few 
persons in the Umted Kingdom are domg anght to prevent 
a continnance of such on awful condition of thmgs and 
the Secretary of State for India stands amazed at the 
* prosperity of the regions he is governing 1 
A little more detail will make the OBowmo impoverish 
ment of India, os wnt in famme deaths, more dear 
The nineteenth century, for comparison purposes, 
may bo taken in four egual periods and tho immense 
increase in tho last quarter as compared with tho years 
1800 to 1826, be noted 

1800 to 1825 — ^FIVE famines with SLIGHT loss 
of hfo 0802-3 1804 1807 1812-13 
1823-25) Some of theso famines 
arose from wars, and none extended 
over a large area 

182G to 1850 —TWO fammos 1833 1837 

Thete wore mainly local and great 
suffering was caused in particular 
districts notabl) m Northern Madras, 
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The ’33 famine led to the Great 
Godavari Irrigation works being 
begun 

By this tune, practically all India, 
as we know it, had come under our 
sway. 

1851 to 1875. — SIX famines, with the loss of five 
millions of hves, spread over the 
whole senes of calanuties The 
worst famme was in Onssa. 

1876 to 1900. — EIGHTEEN famines, mcludmg 
the FOUR most temble famines 
ever known in India , m the first of 
these fom’, six and a quabter mil- 
lions OF LIVES WERE LOST, m the 
last two, durmg the ten years m 
which they occurred, accordmg to 
the correspondent m India of the 
Laiicet, and the estimate of the States- 
man and Friend of Ind%a, Calcutta, 

NINETEEN MILLIONS OF LIVES Were 

lost from famine and famme diseases. 

Durmg this quarter of a century, 
eighteen parts of the Fmpiie suffered 
from famines of vaiymg degrees of 
poignamcy There were thus, in the 
official reckomng, eighteen famines 
in the last twenty-five years of the 
nineteenth century. 

How completely famme has gamed a hold on the 
Empire may be judged from this summary — 


Deaths 


1st penod, 25 years Five Famines. 

Perhaps 

1,000,000 

2nd „ 


Two ,, 


500,000 

3rd „ 

J) 

Six 

Recorded 

5,000,000 

4th „ 

JJ 

Eighteen „ 

Estimated 26,000,000 
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In the lfl*t twenty five years ol the past centnry more 
than one million of people died from famine and its effects 
on an average every year m a Bntash ruled country — 
that 18 two each minute, 120 each hour, 2 880 each day 
and during the past ten years the average has-^be^ 
nearly four each mmute, 240 each hour, 6,7M each day 

The whole senes of famines smce 1729 are most 
mterestmgly shown in a table prepared by Mr "Wilham 
Jj Hare of Derby I quote it on the following page. 

Why IS this ? Is it a necessity of our (foreign) rule 
that the Indian people the longer our rule contmues, 
should become more and more famine stricken ? Or, is 
this most alarming state of things the eustenco of which 
IB beyond denial due to causes entirely beyond our 
control? That matters got worse and worse with each 
twenty years that posses is a fact the alarming significance 
of whidh cannot be overrated I ask every man and 
every woman, before whose eyes this companson comes 
to ponder its signidconce, to ascertain for ^mself and for 
herself how tenihle a sum of human misery is mvolved 
I/et each make a fnrthoc companson — say, between our 
own country m 1709-1800 ond m 1809-1900 and note 
that, during these ponods wo have prospered oven more 
than the Indian people have become increasingly poverty 
stneken Poverty-stneken ? No, worse than that, 
Famike stneken This companson made let it bo earned 
a little farther and heed be paid to this circumstanco 
the wealth dramod from India without a direct equivalent, 
and brought to England has had not a hltlo to do with 
the famine conditions on the one hand and with the 
marvellons prosponty on the other Indeed, hero is to bo 
found tho pniuory cause of India s deplorable condition — 
the Economic Dram One step farther to bo taken by 
my imagined sympathising readers of both sexes it is 
that they should ask themselves the question, ‘la it 
possible that recognising these facts, reraembenng that 
all the fatnmes have passed into history without effectual 
measures havmg been taken to prevent a rccuircncc, is it 
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possible I ask, for any dweller in these home realms 
m whom is any bowels of compassion, to ait with 
folded hands and do nothmg ? Bather wiU not all 
with a modem patnot poet, cry to their mlers cry 
without ceasing and follow their cnes with nnbnng 
action — 


0 England I O Belored ! 0 B^-bcum 1 
Look thai tKoa fall not on iloep again! 


Tkon art a atar aznoog tho nations yet 

Be thou a light o{ sacoonr tmio them 

That elae are lost In blind and whelming tea*. 

Aronnd them it the tempest orer them 

Gold iplendoun of the inhofpltahle night 

Angnetly xinregardfal thon alone 

Art fftm the Korth Star to the labomlng ship 

In frlendlett ocean the befriending orb 

And, If them thine not whither U the tiecred? 

Shino in thy glory thine on her detpair 
Shlno leet idie perlth— 'lest of her no moro 
Than tome lono flotatm of mortality 
Bemain to catch the flnt anronl gleam 
'When, In tho East flamet the reluctant dawn. 


After the word, the Deed Who can refram from on 
effort however sbght to remove tho awful doom v-hich now 
continually impends over many miUions of our fello^^ ^ 
subjects — not strangers but the King s lieges— in India/ 
Only through the eahghtcomoat of Knghshmon and 
Enghahwomen and throngh pressure exerted from 
England can India bo saved from oven worse and ttorso 
fommo conditions than those which have been already 
described almost times without number Ecdomption 
will not bo found in India Tho Viceroy is too much 
occupied with the daily work of an Empire too vast for 
any man whatever his Bclf*confidcnco to imagine ho can 
properly rule while every avilian is so much concerned 
with his section of tho machinery of State as to bo 
unable to judge of tho working of the machine os a whole 
or to do anything affecting the whole If India can bo 
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ledecmcd — whicli is not at all ceitain — her redemption 
wjH come from the enlightened, and tbeiefoie quickened, 
consciences of British pcoiilc. 

Arc Indian famines moie dcstiuctive to human life now 
than in ancient days? Yes, and (until the 1901 Census 
statistics appeared I used to say) No. Yes — they were 
moie destructnc within the famine areas until ’76-78 . 
since then, the Famine Code, wdien acted upon as it merci- 
fully w‘as acted upon m the Central PiOMUces m 1900, 
checks moitality The admmistiation of relief, m that 
year, m that P’lovmcc, was giappled wuth in a manner 
w'oithy of the host traditions of our nation. The extent 
may he judged when, in the district of Kaipur, forty 
inhabitants out of each one hundied were on relief As 
much time and energ}* given to the dewsiug of means of 
prevention as have been given by numberless officials 
to relief measures, would, ere this, have stopped famine 
There w^ere distncts in Bombay in which, despite the 
Famine Code, the people ‘ died like flies ’ So remarked 
Sir Antony Macdonnell, President of the latest Famine 
Commission Meanwhile the Census Eetmns have been 
published — 

Population in 1891, all India 287,223,431 

Population in 1900, as it should 
have been with normal in- 
crease, put forward by the 
Government of India as 
‘ normal ’ 330,306,945 

Population m 1901, as it actually 

was . • 294,000,000 

Minus 36,306,945 


The Indian special correspondent of the Lancet news- 
paper, to whom I have already alluded, wntmg to that jour- 
nal on May 16, 1901, allowing for a lower rate of increase 
than did the Indian authonties, put the life loss from famine 
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at nineteen millions of people and if, he remarks, 

we put one million deaths down to plague there remam 
nmeteen millions which (jan be atfaibuted, with some 
reason either to actual starvation or to the diseases 
ansmg therefrom ^ This statement by the correspondent 
of what IB, probably the foremost meical journal m the 
world, means that the loss of life thus recorded repre- 
sented the ‘ disappearance of fnlly one-half of a popu 

The whole p&ngnph from which the ransfk U gaoled U u followi 
Durliig the put ten j*us it is thst tha popohitlon of the whole of 

Indie hu onlj incraiied bj 2^800,000 — e nte etmiideifthlj leei i>i>n 
of the prerlodi deoede. There ore oalj two factors which can hare an 
eppredable afloot on the namber of the people^ A diminished Urth rate 
may haro oontrfbated to this leesaned increase, bat its indoenee canaot 
hare been rery great. At the oatdde 80 per cent, maj be pnt down to this 
emtse. An enhanoed mortoUtjmost be the chief factor It is 
that there were 20 000 000 more deaths than under ordlnarj dienmstanocs 
then ihoold hare been, and If we put 1 000 000 deaths down to plague 
there remain 10 000 OOO which can be attdbnted with some reason either 
to actual ftamtlon or to the diseases arising therefrom. It Is Imponible 
to know bow manj people hare suffered from the of the put few 

Tears. A farther Increase In the numben under famine relief hu reeratlj 
oocarred and the total now regxililag help is 8U Then fads speak 
for themselres. It would be a singular oolnddcnce If the correspondent In 
India of the Laaeet and the Editor of the Friend cf India should hare 
come to identleallT the came coucloalon on this tubjeet On Ma^ 16 1001, 
tho Friend, In a seeoud article on the Famine ilortalitj rerlewing the 
Census results remarked] Eren on the rlolent supposition that, takfog 
the co ui i Uj all round the reductloc In the Urtb rate wu so great during 
the three worst jears that it no more than sidBeod to eonnlerbalsnce a 
normal rate tUn It would eecount for Itts than one-third of the defect 
in the tnereaM of population. We are drlren. In short, to the coocloslon 
lu roond number*, 304100,000 of the defect were doe to enhsneed 
niertalltT { and maUng the most liberal aliovsnce for mortalitr frtnn 
plagne, we hare a balance of at least 19,000 000 deaths which can reason 
ablj attributed to no other can>« than actosl sUmtion or disease 
arising Indirectly from Imuflleicney of food. This Is a terrible fact, how 
erer it may be regarded and It points toone of two coocloslons. Either 
theOoreniffleni did not doeoough—^d not spend enough, labour enough-- 
for the saring of life or I U methods were seriously defectlr*. Ths 
InIcrtnce is IhsI exert iUeU u it may on the pre s ent lines and spend u 
much mnnty •• it may Ih* OoTernmeDl eaooet hop* to prrrent cxUmiie 
UUore of the harreiK eren for a single year from UIng attended by a 
locrtallty so appalling that In any etrillfed eountry It wcnlJ U irrarded u 
cotteloiirt proof of lodadent admlalstratiem- ros^ltly «hai hsi happened 
h thU— the harm eOTreipondcul hu bonowtj iho FrienSi taleuliUeni 
without aeknoalcd-mcnt of the source of the eal-uli t J cn . 
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lation as large as that of the United Umgdoni ! Yet, 
as I have already remarked, and must again observe, 
it did not occur lo the Editor of that journal, sitting at 
the very heart of the Empire in his office in the Strand, 
that he \\ as called upon to make any comments on his 
coircspondcnt’s appalling statement, not even to suggest 
that the Govcinment might take such steps as should pre- 
vent any similar suffering in the future We have, all of 
us, grown callous to Indian hunger and starvation, and our 
medical men, whose sympathies should be the last to 
become atiophicd, judged by this incident, aie in the 
fiont lank of the heedless, and are among the most 
uuconceincd. 

Once more the question may be asked, Aic Indian 
famines more dcsliuciive to human life than m ancient 
days? Again the answer Yes, and m a moie deadly 
fashion. ’Tis suffering cvciywhere m India now 

Afoiciimcy as a lule famine was expen enced only after 
two years of diought or three years of deficient rainfall 
not amountmg to drought , 

Noio, one year’s failure of ram at the right time for 
agncultural operations, even though plenty of ram fall 
dm mg the yeai for one harwest, produces acute famine 

Then, the gram stores which every village possessed 
greatly mitigated suffermg. Further, as all India has 
never, during recorded history, suffered from drought at 
one and the same time, the pangs of himger ansmg from 
this cause and not to be satisfied were felt only m 
particular regions — ^regions isolated, for want of com- 
munications, from other parts of India where there was 
plenty and where the people ate fully from their abun- 
dance , 

Now, thanks (som’ thanks 1) to railways which have 
found their way mto every part of the Empire, each 
year sees the surplus exported which, m other days, was 
stored ; when the faulty rainfall gives them trouble the 
empty distncts are supphed from whatever distnct has 
grown a decent crop, with the result that all over India 
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pnces nse and nse and never again fall to the old level 
Conseqnently everywhere food is dear, and two hnndred 
millions feel the pmch where even under the pre-Bntish 
conditionfl, a few milhona only would have suffered It 
IS true as Mr Vaughan Nash shows m an mterestmg and 
well informed chapter in his book on ‘ The Great Famme,’ 
there is even in famine years, food enough grown in 
India to meet the needs of each year — at a price There 
would however he no surplus if all the people could, m 
any given year eat what they need The satisfaction of 
their hunger would empty every bunniah s store as well 
as absorb every trader s reserves- The railways, by the 
conveyance of gram to the affected distnots, preserve the 
hves of millions but they do this at the cost of making 
the people everywhere pay so high a price that a daily 
suG&oiency of food becomes impossible to ever increasing 
nulhona The poorer classes who at any time durmg 
the past half-century seldom seem to have had enough 
to eat as a consoquence readily succumb to disease until 
now it 18 a normal condition of things m India for fever ’ 
to needlessly alay more Indian folk in three years than 
war all the world over destroys m thirty years * Fever, 
said an Anglo-Indian medical authonty nearly twenty 
years ago is a euphemism for insufficient food scanty 
clothing and unfit dwellings * 

Why 15 it that India is moro hcblo to devastation by 
famme than ore other countries? 

In a phrase Not because rains fail and moisture is 
denied , alwaj^ oven in the worst of years there is 
water enough poured from the skies on Indian BoD to 
germinate and npen the grain * but because India is 
steadily and rapidly growing poorer Time was when 

the Tertr «l*UiUci el the Uft lea yean la TA/ 
of JJrUIiA Xiuiia. 

For deuned lalcftouUca on Ibl* poW aa*! an*ly»li ol rain 
lor newly ninety yean the reader U rrlemd to & eh*r^ In the H/t »f Sir 
trtAw* Ctftnm (TlcdW Ploarhlon) entitled If FualEC la IMF* doe 
to an Innflelen-y ot lUlo? 
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the Empire was wealthy and prosperous, when, as 
Milton says of the East, she showered 

* on Jier lings barbnnc poari and gold.’ 

Time was, not more distant than a century and a half 
ago, when Bengal was much more wealthy than was 
Britain How is it now ? Thus * there are many, many, 
more rich men in the little bit of England comprised 
between Liverpool and Barrow on the west coast and 
Hull and Nei^ castlc-on-T3me on the east coast than 
there are m the whole of the British Provinces of India. 
"WTiy ? Because, with the best of intentions in the world, 
or at least what we have deluded ourselves into believing 
were the best of intentions, we have done that which we 
ought not to have done and have left undone that which 
we ought to have done , consequently there is httle 
‘ health ’ in all that vast teiTitory In existing conditions 
there can be no improvement, but, contrariwise, further 
retrogression. 

We started our supremacy m India with the fixed idea 
that dark skins must necessanly cover ignorant and 
inexpenenced minds and wicked souls, especially the 
latter The wickedness of an Indian was appaJhng to 
one who himself was probably a greater sinner than 
any Indian he had ever met. That the Eounder of 
Chnstiamty was an Onental with a brown skin, as 
brown as that of many Indian races, did not prevent 
our associating such a skm with more than ongmal 
sm. We did not then consider the Indians to be physical 
cowards, for it was only by the undaunted courage of 
Madrassi and Bengah soldiers that we attained our 
supremacy on the Indian contment Because of the 
views we entertained respectmg the people, instead of 
undertaking our rule with the hght of local experience, by 
the aid of men with local knowledge and abihty, and, first 
of all, to the advantage of the people ruled, we assumed 
that what we did not know, even about the government 
of an Asiatic'kmgdom — ^its climate, its people, its customs, 
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its history of all of which we were quite ignorant was 
not worth knowing There was, we reasoned to he no 
gainsaying that the ideas and practices which had made 
certam islands m the Western Ultima Thule great and 
prosperous were good enough for any country anywhere 
and, it went without saymg, particularly for India Our 
practice m this respect was always tempered with the 
notion that we had to get something handsome out of 
our connection with India [ The labourer we piously 
observed is worthy of his hire, and our hire we put 
at many milhons of pounds sterlmg every year — ^paid 
regularly on monthly or quarterly pay-days ] So wo 
embarked on a course of government founded upon 
certam economic prmciplea which, m the result has 
dramed India of nearly all its resources depnved it of 
working capital and m so doing have rendered it helpless 
to cope with the changing necessities of a scientido and 
mechanical age — an age m which above all the ages 
that have preceded it money is required to moke money 
Although the consequences of what we have done, of the 
almost insane conceit we had (and still have) that we 
know everythmg and that India can teach us nothing 
particularly in the art of ruhng Oncntal temtoncs* 
— though tbo cousoquencea arc before our eyes we will 
not see that (m some cases without meaning it) wo 
have done ill to India and not good 
A potent example of our recent mispohcy is at hand as 
I write Railways proved to bo essential to the success- 
ful development of tbo mcchamcal arts m the Umted 
Kingdom Therefore India, almost entirely an agncul 
tural country must bo gndironod with steel rails The 
locomotive must be os omnipresent among the bare Colds 
of India as it is among tbo tall chimneys of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire foctones Tbo members of a Select Com 

Er» Sir Hnuj lUla* phUo*oj>h«i JoriiU fooH find 
Tiloibl# In th* Indian Ult and ibeosbtof to-dif or rrro In Oi# lodU of 
tbo puL And jt\ Indio roj fmi In both fplrlin*I nnd moUrUI tbJnn t 
U CTWU 40-4*7—®^ covnlrj In tbo worU oo r*** rt- f -m 
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mittoc of the House of Commons which, m 1878, con- 
ducted an inquiry into Public Woiks (East India) are, 
piimaiilj’-, the authois of the recent famines — that is to 
say, the Pepoit uhich they agreed upon makes those 
Committeemen jointly responsible uith the India OiBSce 
and the Government of India, wlio accepted and earned 
out the lecommendations, for much, if not for all, of 
the vast amount of human anguish and widespread loss 
recently expeiienced. My matured conviction, after an 
exhaustive study of the whole question, is that, had the 
\news which the greatest of Indian irrigation engineers, 
Sir Aithur Cotton, put forwaid in 1878 been adopted, 
instead of having been contemned, the recent famines 
would not have occiuied, or if there had been scarcities 
in some parts of India they would have borne no relation 
to the * terrible ’ famines which have wrought so much 
devastation. What makes our conduct as the nation 
responsible for the good government of India the more 
blamable is that the greatest of all the Eamine Com- 
missions — that which reported in 1880 — gave the same 
advice to the authorities in India and in England two 
years after the Select Committee had reported, as did the 
veteran nngation engineer. The Commissioners, in their 
Report, said — 

‘Among the means that may bo adopted for givmg India d%'iect 
protection from famine arising from drought, the first place must 
unguestionabhj he assigned to works of vrrigation. It has been too 
much the custom, m discussions as to the pohey of constructmg such 
works, to measure their value by their financial success, considered 
only with reference to the net return to Government on the capital 
mvested m them The true value of irrigation works is to be judged 
very differently First must be reckoned the direct protection afforded 
by them m years of drought by the savmg of human life, by the 
avoidance of loss of revenue remitted and of the outlay meurred m 
costly measures of rehef But it is not only in years of drought that 
they are of value In seasons of average r ainfall they are of great 
service and a great source of wealth, givmg certamty to all agri- 
cultural operations, mcreasmg the out-turn per acre of the crops, and 
enabhng more valuable descriptions of crops to be grown From the 
Panjab m the north to Tmnevelly at the southern extremity of the 
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pwri n uJfc, wlieraTftr trrigatloii U pniotlsddf unoh revoltts are xtumifest 
and we may lee rice, ngar cane or wheat twlrfng the of mUleti 
or barley and broad vtretcheB of indigo growing at a seaeon T^ien 
Qnwatered landi mutt He ehaolntely nnprodnotiva. 

The way in whioh the India Office and the Govern 
ment of India acted upon the dehvarance of the Com 
mission of their own creation is this From 1882-83 to 
1897-98 they expended — 

from BBVEKUE nearly seven times more on raflways 
than on irrigation works and 
from OAPITAL more than ^ times as mnch 

Not only la irrigation m such a country as India qmte 
needful if crops are to he g row n every year not only 
does irrigation immensely increase the productive power 
of the soil— four times at least — but by the supply-canals 
hemg made navigable nearly all that India wonts m the 
way of district development and of general communica 
tion with a few trunk Unea of railway could have been 
provided at a very moderate cost — a cost easily withm a 
prosperous India s own providing IncrcoBed production, 
cheaper commumcation from one and the same source 
Unsmted and costly locomotion with no production was 
the other and favoured policy Direct water commumca- 
tion with every part of India could have been provided 
The adoption m 1878 of the pohey which was rejected 
would have changed the whole face ol India and have 
brought to England a ray of glory of a character which 
she may not now claim Indeed discredit has taken the 
place of what would have been a monument of unossail 
able praise 

In the mistaken Report of 1878 which was too readily 
acted upon and in the neglect to follow the wise conmo 
i-ecommcndcd by the Commission of 1880 arc I repeal to 
bo found the chief reasons why there have been so many 
and such terrible famines m India during the iwnt twenty 
years 

Irrigation is a remedy for famine there arc no famines 
in any foUy canal imgated districts in India though 
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terrible disasters occurred m some of them m pie-irriga- 
tion days. Imgation is raoie than a remedy; it is a 
gjcat remed 3 ^ But if all that the veneiahle water 
prophet of Madias predicted and indicated in his plans 
for every pait of India had been cained out, or were yet 
to be adopted, and a great accession came, as it would 
come, to the annual income of our Eastern Empire, all 
this would merely postpone for twenty, forty, years, 
maybe, that collapse which is inevitable unless the whole 
econonnc principles on which India is governed be 
radically amended We are, literal!}’’, draining India 
dry — bleeding, was Lord Salisbury’s term in 1875 , it is 
more accurate than my owm. One consequence is dis- 
cernible in the increased frequency of famines, to which 
attention has already been draw. Now, as m the days 
of old, neither more nor less, ram-failin*e, monsoon-dis- 
turbance, occur*. Wherein the present differs from the 
past IS m the lamentable fact that the people are now so 
poor that they cannot stand any strain, not even the 
shghtest. 

There are no stores of grain in the villages ; 
the property represented by gold and silver (and 
pewter) ornaments is greatly depleted, has almost 
disappeared ; 

the ancient occupations of the people on sea and land 
have been destroyed, and more and more of men 
and women are driven to the soil without capital 
wherewith to properly cultivate it ; 
the ships which now carry its coastwise trade are 
steamers bmlt m Britain, the officers are Bntons, 
the profits denvable from the trade go to Bntam , 
the hiHsides, joyous with the nchly-blossomed tea and 
coffee bushes, the plains radiant at harvest-time 
with the mdigo and jute plants, are cultivated 
with foreign capital and the profits ansmg there- 
from go out of India, while all the managers are 
foreigners , 

every profession and every mercantile* enterprise which 

11 
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spell profit are, m their higher and more largely 
paid positionfl exploited by foreigners to the detn 
mont of the natives of the count^ , 
all this is likewise true of the personn^ of the Adminis- 
tration m eaoh of its higher branches, where, above 
everything else, such a state of things ought not to 
have been conceivable even m a moified or remote 
degree 

Thxt is why famine approximates more and more 
towards becoming a representation of the normal condition 
of many parts of India Aa regards the future, it is not 
more certain that to-morrow s sun will nse on its annual 
course and perform its diurnal journey than it is that the 
suffanngs of the Indian people will — a vast change denied 
— ^year by year become greatly mcreased Even now 
those Buffermgs ciy to Heaven for amelioration and cry 
vamly, for the Eye which erstwhile saw the sparrow fall, 
and the Ear which heard the famtest or>, appear to bo 
both closed for ever Saddest of all, in any backward 
glance over Bntuh Indian history, is the thought that 
the very opposite to what is now experienced was, if wo 
cared to adopt it before us as a certain achievement 
This I have Aown by citations from early documents in 
a previous chapter Had the wiser policy been adopted 
Britain would have built for Bntons to rejoice over an 
edifice of imperishable renown based on the greater 
prosperity of the Indian people England s trade with 
India would have been vastly bigger than it now is and 
have become a token of imperial prosponty instead of, os 
now, a sign of approaching death The two policies have 
always been before us As if under on almost demoniac 
possession, every time the choice has been ours wo have 
chosen the wrong Under the East India Companj the 
renewal of the Charter gave us the choice once cverj 
twenty years to-day Porhament gives us the opportunity 
every year but if India bo mentioned, it is true of our 
legislator* that they all with one consent bepn to make 
excuK, they troop out of the logiilativo chamber, and 
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India remains unredeemed. That is one reason why 
famine is to-day chrome in India 

Do any of us, I wonder, reahse what the great nations 
of the world aie thmkmg and saying of om* admimstration 
in connection with these many dreadful famines ? Depend 
upon it, they see the consequences which we wiU not 
allow ourselves to see and concemmg which we comfort 
om selves by descnhmg what we do see by other and 
inoffensive appellations I have seldom, as a Bnton, felt 
more humiliated than I did in January, 1900, when I 
happened to be in Pans Le Matin^ one of the most 
trustworthy of Parisian jomnals, one day contained a long 
article descnptive of the suffenngs of the famme-stneken 
Indian people, and depreciatory of Bntish rule Knowing 
I had hved m India, the President of the Bntish Chamber 
of Commerce m Pans came to me, as he said, so that 
I should supply him with matenal whereby he could 
demohsh such homble slanders on the Bntish name 
as were contained m the article m question I rephed 
that I should only be too happy to do what he wanted I 
read the article carefully When I got to the end of it, I 
found I could not contiadict oi disprove a single state- 
ment it contained There were some alleged incidents as 
to which I could say nothmg, as I had no information 
concemmg them, except that they were not improbable 
The main story was imassailable, the deductions not 
unreasonable The story was not complimentary, the 
deductions were not flattering, either to our self-esteem 
or to our humanity as the rulers of India 

The like thmg happened m the Umted States When 
Lord Curzon, m 1900, earned a beggmg bowl among the 
nations beseeching subscriptions for the famine-stncken, 
the question was asked, ‘ Why should Amenca give ? ’ It 
was urged that India’s milhons were starving because of 
England’s neglect of duty to India 
Is it too late to biing India back to prospenty ? More 
often than not, in pondermg over the situation, I think it 
IS too late. Only by a change in the mind and attitude 
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o£ the English people, requiring a great miracle to bring 
it about IB it possible to chensh even a hope for better 
things for a bnghter outlook In the best of mroum 
stances, which is that the Bntish people, on being 
instructed os to the real facts of the case should put their 
whole heart and strength mto an effort for reform — the 
task will be tremendously difficult But will the inatmo- 
tion be given? Where are the instructors? Who 
amongst ua have ^es to see ears to hear ? If we would 
but see did we dare to let ourselves hear, what India 
from nearly all her hundreds of distnots is showing to us, 
IB saying to us, only one thing could happen we should 
be BO worked upon as to detenmne, God helpmg us that 
this one thing we would do 

We would so change the condibons of our rule m India 
that the inhabitants of that distressful country 
should once ogam in their history have daily bread 
enough for comfortable sustenance and that the 
whole realm of India once more Should taste the 
sweets of prosponty 

Meanwhile, whether wo heed them or whether wo 
scorn them — 

A kotTowing peo^e In tbclr aortjU pkls 
Xorard cne ftx and bmom occtm ble 
Btrotch handf of prajer 

Shall they — 

ftretcb tboM 


Tlanda Ln rain? 
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VOX IXDI/E CLAi\rANTIS 

[‘“In thoir pro'^pcnty will be our strength, m tlicir contentment 
o\ir sccuntj , nnd in Ibcir gmlitude our best reward “ The forth- 
coming debate on the Indian Budget reminds us that we have still to 
profit bj the wise words of Queen Victoria .’ — Dathj Pajfcr,] 

Prosperity * — when year by year 
Gnm poverty I see 
Draw ever nearer and more near, 

Devouring all m3’ children’s gear — 

Why, what a mockery is here 
Of Her benign decree ' 

‘WTint sticngth, 0 England, shall be thme 
Wlicn such prospciity is mine ? 

Contentment ! — what contentment lies 
In that poor slavish lieart, 

That dmnb despair, with sunlien eyes, 

That bears its ills, and rather dies 
A thousand deaths than dare to rise 
And pla}’ a freeman’s part ? 

Ah, what security can be 

On such contentment based by thee ? 

M}’ gratitude ? — ah, empty name ! 

Thy chantable mites 
But feed to-day the feeble frame 
That starves to-morrow, for the same 
Old wnong grows on untouched I claim 
Not charity, but rights — 

England, what gratitude have I ? 

Canst find reward m apathy ? 

' — Ptinch, July 31, 1901 
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TO 

THE HONODBED MEMORY OF THE FAinNE-SLAIN 
m INDIA DUBtSO THE EEEIOD 

1891—1901. 


To YOU, Hitia Bihqh Phbi yoto Wipe and Little Ones 
Abe Ram „ „ 

, Pebshothm Oukdy 

Kbibhna Das , 

Hassan Khan 

Bam Sdk, son op Ldchmak , 

and 

„ Mtrrro Ramaswamy 

■TOth all others of your respective races there woro at 
the least nineteen milhons of yon bctivccn 1691 
and 1901 who 

PERISHED FBOU EAlWiE 
1 

bnmbly, on behalf of myself and my follow Bntons, men 
women and children who under God ore 
rosponsiblo lor your welfare 

Pttj mx SlBcero Homap© 
to 

yonr patience yonr long-Hiiffermg yonr resignation yoar 
general acqmcsconco m a condition of affair* which 
otBictcd you BO sorely , and above all for 

the entire absence on your part from holding us rosponsiblo 
for your Buffenngi 

Por, had you been stnet to mark accountability oil jnstJ 
Ccation were wanting 
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I CANNOT SAY, ‘ GOD HELPING US, WE ’WILL 
ENSUEE THAT 

Never Again shall such Sufferings Afflict your 
Eace-fellows who Bemain ’ 

Believe me, 

this IS not because we m England were deliberately heart- 
less, cruel in our thoughts, or wilfully careless 
concerning yom* well-being. 

No • that was not our position * 

We were among the Ejndest-Hearted and Most Sympa- 
thetic People in the World (at least, this is what we 
often told ourselves), 

But, 

We weie your Eulers, whatever happens in India happens 
as the result of what we do, and oiu eyes are 
holden so that we cannot see, our minds are 
numbed so that we cannot understand, that what 
is happening in India may be (I, for one, say zs) 

THE necessary RESULT OF OUR SYSTEM OF RULE. 

If this fact were once reahsed 
by my Countrymen and Counti’ywomen, 

The Hunger and Thirst, the Nakedness and Poverty, of 
Your People would speedily come to an end 


How shall this fact be brought home to the 
English Mind? 

I KNOW NOT l DESPAIR OF ITS EVER BEING DONE. 

Theo e zs no Ho2)e foi Yom Race 

YOU HAVE DIED you have died USELESSLY 

No one learns the lesson which your dymg should 

teadh 
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Those you have left behind (less happy are they are 
you) cannot do anything They are hstless in their 
energies, they are blind to the peril m which they 
stand* 

"Why? All their energies, necessarily, are concentrated 
in trying to keep life in their emaciated bodies 


WHO SHALL EESOUE TOUB ffUOOEBSORS FBOU THIS BOLT 
OP DEATH? 

Again I Know Not No one m authonty here seems 
to know, or even to care very much, that they need 
salvation I judge from their playing with words, 
their refraining from taking adequate action, their 
mtense self satisfaction with themselves their 
belief that everything they do is for the best 

Nevertheless, 

we deeply sympathise with them end, when the nort 
Femme becomes acute, 

WE WILL SUBSOUron FOB THEIB BELIEF, 

Leas tJinn Sixpence for every Hmsdrod Pounds 'vo have 
received from India slnoo l^OO 

It ti true reaJhj inte 

we are sorry for them os for stopping Famines wo aro 
(wo say) m God s Hands, and when Ho sends India 
loss min than wo should hkc or fails to send it at 
tho moment which host suits their nnimgatod 
fields wo say wo can do nothing but help them to 
poll through — Viith tho money wo first take from 
them If your people do not * pull tlirough wo 
nro sorry, but tho fault ns you mutt kmon really 
13 not ours, it is all God Almighty i Kiacct 
Hu will bo done 
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That, actually, is not the whole truth, but it is the 
‘truth’ with which we deaden our consciences. We 
could conserve the ram which does fall, if we would, 
and so save many of those who remain. 

There, however, I must leave this matter. As I have 
said • are sorr}^ veiy, very, soiry ; but, you 
know, God is great. His will is powerful among 
the nations. We are but His instruments* 


To my Countrymen, however, I say 
‘ Awake * Aeise I Remain not for ever fallen ' ’ 


Bntons, protect the hungry ones : their fathers’ bones 
Lie scattered on vast Indian plains and hills , 
Protect e’en them who, loyal, serve and trust 
While all around them waste and die, 

Porget not , day by day note thou the groans 

Of those thy subjects, in their ancient homes 
Slam by the ruthless Fiend, Starvation, who 
Takes Mother and her infant heedlessly Their 
moans 

The vales redouble to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Enghsh fields, where still do sway 
Those who could prevent , that from these may grow 
A hundredfold of succom', and, having learnt the 
way 

You will, ere long, securely end this woe. 

Sunidcmj Moimng, Ma/rch 10, 1901. 
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Lettee eTtracied from a long Oorrctpondenet mth Sts Hkkst 
H. PowLES, G 0 8 J P On M P Mometimt Seontarg of State 
for Induu 

Vaiteto Bsovlet Kerr 

February 4 1601 

The Right Honourable Sis Hsxet H. Fowlee, O C 8,1 , 

M J* P Cn ctCn etOn ^ oodthome WolTorhaiDpton 

Heab Sis, — I now pro c eed to deal «Hlth the quHtlom eonttdned in 
jour letter o( Jonuarj 80th acknowledgment of wUoh I mode on 
the 81ft ulUino 

Tho queftkmf jou uk &re two In nuiobor ruunclj — > 

1 With reforcnco to tho question jou put to mo u to the 
expected recurrence of a (Mnlne in & small portion of the famine area 
of lost year I shall be gUd to know whether U tbU district had shared 
in the abundant rains In the autumn which haro ensured good crop^ 
in four &flhs of that area, it would not hare reaped the tame 
harrest? 

i And, in what respect you think the OoTcroment Is responilhlc 
for the dHTcTenco between the two portions of the same area. 

First, I mutt demur to tho use of your eipr es rioa small portion 
of the famine area, good crops In four fifths of that area. So far 
as I can follow Lord Cunon s definition of areas they corcr consider 
ablj more than one fifth of last year f famine area, and this time a 
part of tho Camallo as welL In tho Cumatlo lot mo add It Is a sin 
for os to permit a famine to occur for want of water so abundant are 
Nature s supplies eren In the worst rainfall years In India It U the 
experience of admlnistraton that their eariy forecasts are always 
exceeded. The ninety mlHioas affected last year began with about 
forty mlUIont, It Is not a mlnordUasler now fadeg us but a aerioui 
one To draw tbo right leisoa from It li a man s job, and that l« 
one reason why I am troubUng you, an eiperienced admlrUi^ratot 
ftud on# of the leaders of an hlslorl- EnglUh political p*rtT with my 

obserrallottt. 
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Next, ns I rend joui qucslionR onco moic, and espocinlly the second 
one, Tennj son's luics occur to me. 

'Floucrin Iho crannied nail, 

T pluck ,\ou out of the ciannios, — 

I liold ■\ou hcio, i*oot and all, in nn liand, 

Little fiouci — but i/I could understand 
What Aou are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.’ 

So, in hkc inannci, if I am to ansuer jour second question I 
shall need to write a long treatise, foi, to indicate m uhat respects 
the Indian Goiemment is responsible foi the frequent famines m 
India IS to deal uith cverj branch of Indian admmistration, and to 
go back to the roots of the ciil uhich were planted, in some cases 
dehborately planted (of uhich I lia\o official proof) nearly one 
hundred jears ago Unliappilj, though I haae a knowledge as to 
how aU tins should bo done and ha\e ray authorities handy foi 
reference, I am a man who is under the necessity to give aU his days 
to the earning of Ins living, and have only spare horns m the even- 
ings and on Sundav mornings and aftcnioons to devote to this grave 
matter. I can, therefore, only give you brief statements of what I 
regard as indisputable facts, and m icspcct to which, where I do not 
state it, you must take my word that I have adequate authonty for 
all I state 

You ask ‘If this’ (the now aficclcd) ‘distiict had shaved m the 
abundant rams in the autumn which have ensured good crops m four- 
fifths of that area, would it not have leaped the same haiwest ? ’ 

(a) I do not know positiv ely W'hether it would or would not The 
requisite mformation for answering the question is not available here 
So much depends upon the period at which the ram falls Eeplymg 
(as he imagines) to ray letter m last Tuesday’s Standard Colonel 
Bloomfield, an official of thirty -five yeais’ experience, says fanunes 
are due, ‘ simplj'^ and manifestly fiom the failure of the rains 
when one of these (monsoon cun-ents) fails, e g , Onssa suffers ’ The 
answer to this is that m 1865-66, the year of the Onssa famme, fully 
sixty mches of lam fell m the Province. It fell at wrong times and 
too much at one time Sir Arthur Cotton declares that if storage 
lakes had been provided and other consequential arrangements made, 
the crops could have been saved and the famme prevented I do not 
know that sufficient lam did not fall m the now affected distncts to 
answer every purpose, if only we had preserved it m storage lakes 
and from them led channels to existmg tanks and have built others 
My behef, founded on my close study of the imgation needs of some 
of these legions, is that enough lain did fall to ensure crops but that 
our want of prevision — (your own, Sir, m some lespects, especially 
during the years you were Secretary of State) — stormg what God’s 
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rMerroiPB mpplIM to tu, la reaBj to blame. If I had time to tflVw 
you, with adoqmato plana, dlitrict by diatrict, over tWa ^hola area I 
am aatiffied tbat I could demonetrate to you that it la only auplno* 
neaa and our detcnninatlan In the pait to build ralhraya of 

navigation c a n al s and Irrigation worki and our (needle^y) auullen 
mlUtJijy eipendtture which have prevantod aD these dlatrict* being 
protected— in like manner if not to the aame extent — as have the 
dlatricta of Qodaveri and KUtna In Madras and the Qangea Talley 
In Bengal and the North "Weatcni Prorinoea. 

For myielf, I repeat that I believe enough ndn lately has fallen In 
the particular area to which you oUude to grow crops. If only we had 
eon aerv ed ft, 

(i) Ton farther oak whether the people in this area, given plenty 
of rain wonld not havo reaped as good crope aa ore being reaped In 
tho other perti of lost yearia toznlno area. I don t know what you 
Intend to oo n vo y by the term ‘ good oropa. Save under winal Irriga 
tlon chiefly and tn a few exceptional Inatanoes otherwiao no good 
crops, proper l y so called ore nowadays grown on dry land In 
IntHa. (The dry land area inoindes 166 078469 acres against 
80 414 499 In the wot area.) Owing to the great drain from 
India which has been going on for a hundred and thirty years— and 
more, and never to ao groat an extent as now no eaplt^ remains In 
the ooantry for ute by the cultivator Mill ( Political Economy 
eh, v) says loduftry is UmKod by capUaL Industry cannot be 
empbyed to any greater extent than thero is capital to invest Once 
the culUrator could manure hU fi(dds— 'DOW he cannot once ho could 
well alldrd to allow land to He faHoir and also to arrange for a 
rotation of crops^now ho cannot conacquently the production of 
the fielda has greatly fallen off— to tho extent of thirty per cent, says 
cno anthority In my letter of tho 27th ultimo to your two TTolver 
Hampton newipapers, I stated that alnco 1832 — 

16,000 000 additional acres have been brought nndor eultlvatlon 
BaJ4,COOOOOO have been spent on Irrigation (which means an 
Increase of produce six limes greater than dry land of 
the same area as the IrrigAtion channels aerre could 
supply ovcu when moderately tnanured) and 
Ha, CO 00,00,000 have been expended on rallwsy extenskm, 

Nevertheleis, the agrieultursl Income of India In 1898-99 was only 
n»iSS,»,S8,8l,662 ogsinit Rs3,4) 00 00 000 In 1892. a dteuate of 
IlsJM U,C-»459, That decrease I ooheillsUngly anert In Urgely 
doe to the decreasing fertUIly the Increasing alerillty of the ton. 

That sterilJty arises from want of manure which InJIcstes the 
absence of anv working cspItaL Our economic svstem of rula Is 
rtsponiflilo for this stale of things U b thrt systcni which has suclsJ 
th# orange nearly julceleti. We have bTOU<,ht to Englind for our 
tnrlchtncBt that which should hare remained In India to fructlfe and 
Iccrease the wealth of that Usd. If It had been to I fi Irlls wo“!d 
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piobably, liave been a better customer of ouis than she is now — 
herself piospeious. 

1 have given such answer as my limited time permits to your first 
question Now foi youi second mquiry 

2 ‘ And, m what respect you think the Government is responsible 
foi the difference between the two portions of the same area ’ 

Do you know, Sir, I do not think theie is very much difference 
‘ between the two portions of the same aiea,’ even though crops will 
be leaped on one portion? So far as many, many, millions of the 
agricultural population of India are concerned, there is not much to 
choose between a famme year and a non-famine year Twenty-one 
years ago, m a Midland town, the smoke from the factory chimneys 
of which can almost be seen horn the heights of Tettenhall, the late 
Sir Wilham Hunter discomsed on ‘England’s Work m India ’ He 
discussed normal, not abnormal, conditions — non-famine years, not 
famine years. He said ‘ There lemam forty milhons of people who 
go through life on msufficient food.’ 

Since those remarks weie made the population has mcreased (or is 
alleged to have mcreased) by nearly sixty millions Meanwhile — 
Lord Curzon’s latest famme speech bemg my authority — the mcome 
of the Empue has not mci eased durmg this penod Wheiefore this 
follows that if, with the same mcome, m 1880, forty miUions weie 
msufficiently fed, the additional milhons cannot have had — cannot 
now have — enough to eat This, then, ensues — 

40,000,000 plus, say, 60,000,000 make 90,000,000 , and there are 
this numbei of contmually hungry people m British India at the 
beginning of the twentieth century 

In addition to this dreadful conclusion, one milhon and a half 
mot 6 people die of ‘ fever ’ (an official medical report, pubhshed m 
1886 or thereabouts, speaks of fevei as a euphemism for mnutntion 
and msufficient clothmg) now than died horn hke causes ten years ago, 
and the aggregate was high then 5 Foi every person who now dies 
from fever twenty peisons aie attacked by the disease As, m 1897, 
the total number of ‘ fever ’ deaths was 6,016,842, you can estimate 
how much of physical suffeimg at least fifty milhons of men, women, 
and childien whom you once ruled, and may mle agam, have to 
endure An appreciable poiiaon of these five millions of deaths are, 
practically, famme deaths m (so-called) non-famme years ‘ A great 
majonty of the rural population pass through at least one or two 
attacks of fever durmg the year,’ is stated of one region. 

Then, when I find that, m response to Lord Dufierm’s mquiry m 
1887, such reports as I hereunder summarise are put forward as 
‘ satisfactory,’ I agam say that I am not sure there is such a thmg 
as a non-famme year at any time m any ‘ dry ’-cultivation regions m 
India Here aie a few records from the North-Western Provmces, 
which Mr Eomesh Dutt tells us are as fairly assessed as any of the 
tonitory not under a Peimanent Settlement — 
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Mr Grooko, OoDector of Etah nnder the stimulai of the Ihifierin 
Otrcular in 1887 convened a maatin g of the most experienced 
onltlvaton and ashed them to make an ostimaie of the Income 
and expenditure of a man— owner of a pair of oxen and a tln|;lo 
plongh, and onltiratlng a patch of average land irrigated from a 
The tamplc holding taken represented firo acres and a Imif- The 
crops grown, ont-tom and valno of the produce of such a holding 
would bo as foUows — 


Income, 

Kharif harvest 
Kabi 


Total 


ExjundituTf 


Es, 

a. 

P 

1 

R*. 

&. 

P* 

129 

8 

0 

Rent .. 

75 

0 

0 

&1 

8 

0 

Beed grain 

Other cultivating ex 

18 

8 

0 




ponses 

79 10 

0 




Balance 

46 

14 

0 

014 

0 

0 1 

Total 

214 

0 

0 


That Ha.45 14a. (English monoj £Z Is, Id.) was qH the famtlj 
of this small farmer had to live upon for one year Food was 17 seers 
a nrpeo a seer Is Just over 2 tbs.— >whieh required IisX4 per onnom 
for tliis necessary of life alone, leaving nothing whatever for clothing 
though rs.2 per head represent the mintmom requirement. Thus, 
with only four reckoned to a family instead of five, os should have 
been these families (for this o fypicof ease) were Ils.10 short of 
enough money for food and docent clothing and if five were reckoned 
as ought to haro been, the shortage w^d then have been EalKL 
Sir I ask you who oro wont to mako moch of what you call tho 
light taxation of India, to ponder these facts especially the fact that 
IU.70 out of Bs.214 produco rslue goes for rent and not to orcriook 
the other details as to the umnet seeds of the fsmlly Including 
something lor rdl^on. There Is no woniicr EoglitVi Cbristiani have 
to pay for ChrUUan teaching In India with such particulars as these 
throwing light on the Inability of tho Indian people !o giro any 
thing even to save their own Immortal souls, it is dear they cannot 
hear tbo Gospel at their own charge bo Million QdIdcss bew 
Cenlury Fund could bo suggested hero by your i>oliUcal co-worker 
Mr It ^V Perks although tho population Is six times that of our 
own and a great deal more than sixty times thst of the Wesleyan 
Methodist membership of the United Kingdom. 

Kindly note that this land was lniga.cd (weD watered) Isnd- 

Of this same region an oUBcUl reporter uys i * As to clothes, Ih# 
women and chDdrtn are worse off than the men. It u neiusof to 
And a rnZtfys »rom«n wAo ha» any smiy* at alL Most of them 
have to ps s the night as best they can In their day dethes— a cotton 
pctUcoit, wrapper and bodice 
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Hcic arc some sample eases * — 

Nome of Cullnntor Ecccipts Ij^pciulilurc Bent 

Bs. a p Bs. n. p Bs a p 

Jiuj) JSavi (17 acios) . . ail 0 0 850 0 0 306 0 0 
£rt7is7m, Chamoi (7 ncics) 102 0 0 124 0 0' 40 0 0 

JT?) a, Loflha (24 acres) 1G2 0 0 234 0 0 72 8 0 

P<T?iyj,Lodlm, aged 62, labomci, cams Bs.l6 per annum, his daughtci 
for gnnding grain cams Bs 11 4n The ]omt income is Bs.27 4a,, 
Mhich is just) enough to buy two sccis of giain a daj, and lca\cs 
notlimg for an'v other purpose ‘No children arc to bo mamed he 
had one son and foui daughtcis, ^\ho have all been moined Thiough 
po\crty, in the marriage of his daugliteis, ho had lecouiso to a less 
formal waj of marriage, vi/ , dola, t.c , he \\cnt to the house of the 
daughter's mtoiidcd husband and consummated the marriage by gl^ mg 
only a small sum of Bs 6 oi Bs 6 ’ 

Here aic tao examples from Muttra Distnct, Noith-Wcstcin 

Pronnccs — 

Name Bccoipts Evpcnditurc 

KamlCf Chamai (10 

acres and 6 kmds of Bs a ji Bs. a, p 

produce) . . 91 0 0 104 12 0 

,46c liam (9 acres) 103 4 0 129 16 0 

This man’s crops, when sold, leahsed Bs 70 4a , the lent he paid was 
Bs68 16a. ‘"^Vhon he had giam the family (five) ate five scois 
daily , at other times and now, when gram is dear, only thice sceis or 
less ’ ‘ He ate the bajia before it was npe ’ ‘ He has no blanket ’ 
Yet he is a farmei tilhng nearly mne acies ! ' 

Two biothers, both married, no children — household their ■wives, 
themseh es, a cousm, an aunt — six m all. ‘ F lelds are ungated from 
a fiist-class well ’ Income and expenditure show a debit of Bs.8 2a 6p 
They ‘ can afford a blanket ’ Fancy, dear Sir, Indian farmers who, 
probably, have hved and laboured under your own pamstakmg and 
bemgn rule, they have no children can actually afford to possess a 
blanket — one a-piece, I imagme, though this is not stated. The 
nights are cold enough m all conscience m the North-Western wmter 
to make one hope there was a blanket each for these Indian yeomen 
and their womankind 

' Out of this expenditure the shockingly extravagant sum of^ Es 2 is put 
do'wn as havmg been spent on ‘ Marriage and funeral expenses 

= These incidents are told again in these pages, m a consideration of the 
economic condition of the North-Western Provmces They cannot e o 
too often 


Bent. 

Bs a p. 
82 0 0 
68 16 0 
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In the EUwah District, Mr Alexkcder reports In the Till see 
Marhsprir the calUrating honseholderv w er e all in debt at 

the close of the year for runs Taiyine from Bi.600 to BsJO, and the 
day lahoxnrera for g un ti i xarylng from RsJ8 to Bs^ most of the 
fanner* were also obliged to part with Jewdry or cattle. 

The above facts I mav once more state, are reported concerning 
what is declared to be the most ^Idy assessed P r ovin ces under 
Bntiah mle outside the Lower P ro vin ces of Bengal. I wa* going to 
say God help the rest 1 Bat such people aeexn to be outside the 
help even of a Dinne Bulcr If they had a hymn book containing 
Bplntual songs, I wonder how they would feel if they were called 
upon to sing such a v er se as — 

Thou art coming to a 
Large petitions with thee bring 
For grace and pow er are such 
hone can ever ask too mneh. 

Evidently so far as India U concerned. He is asleep, or is on a 
journey Anyhow whether their petition bo for little or much, it la 
wheJly unheeded. They get worse not beHer 
I pause sick at heart with wha I could not help but write. 
Nece s sity Is UH on me to sav all this to you. If these things be 
typical -an d in nothing I hare stated have I gone elsewhere th^ to 
the re p or ts of British «ho were put upon thar defence to 

show that Sir IV 17 Hunter • statemenls could sot be tr ee —how 
can I co B ccni mvtelf with the point you make in your se cond 
question? 

In what respect you ask. Is the OoTcmmcnt respo ns Me for the 
dig cren ce between the two portions of the same area ? To me It 
seems tha. as beHrees the cu p pe d area and the partially co p ped 
area (the nou'lamiae and the far^o districts, as they are oS dally 
called) thero b very little to choose. Under the admirable Famine 
Code admiriMe when fairly administered as H was Ust year in the 
Central Prono ce i— stiD admirable bxrt a cloak for great Inhumanity 
when adminldered as it was in Bombay (see Bir Antony MscdcmaelTs 
remarks on theSlrtofJanuaiylastluntil Mr %aughan\ash quoting 
a work on famines which I wrote in 1978 puhikly demonstrated Its 
cruelty— under the Famine Code 1 aay the podtioa of the famine 
strlekm farmer with his crops and the la b our er wiH be as goed as 
tVnt cf the farmer with hb crops as that of the priscnc In the 
district ja3 b— so fir u food goes, b«t.er than cither For the 
revtaue aathonUei and the moneyleader betwee n them will carty 
off cTtiy parti Je cf grain beyond what b needed for daDy food. Nay 
■woTM : it b doubtful If the cas'erity of eultiTslon la the weII <jef T< d 
area will gel as much to eat the year through as they wcuU if they 
trere located la fanrine camp* — that b so long as thev art cot ender 
the penal conlrcl cf the Bembaj authoriUr*. 
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The only ical answcx, deal Su, which can he giien to your 
questions is that, farnuic year oi no (oflicial) famine j^eor, Inia is 
alwa> s in a state of famine and oi eiy year we arc making matters 
worse, 01 if jou do not like that word ‘malong’ I will say we aie 
permitting matters to got worse In tlio end, so foi- as the cultivator 
IS concerned, it comes to the same thmg I cannot, m the presence 
of such a state of thmgs as now ovists in India, split hairs in the way 
which would he necessary if I answered your second question in 
detail I have not the inclination, even if I bad the powei attnhuted, 
hy Butler in ‘ Hudihras,’ to the control ersiahst — 

‘ Who could a hair divide 
Betwuvt the south and south-west side ’ 

Noi, I concene, do you want to ‘gieatly quarrel with a straw’ 
Substantial justice, I am sure, is what you desire. If you could be 
convmced as I am connneed, of the steady heaping up of wrath 
agamst the da} of wrath, the weight of which England must one day 
heal, which is charactensmg our admmistration of India, and which, 
when it hursts, will be the consequence of that administration, I am 
sme you would not he less eager than I am that a change for the 
better should he at once made If I still believed in the Q-od, 
amongst whoso steadfast worsluppers m the Free Churches of this 
favoured land you rank high, I would pray to Him to touch your 
heart with evpencnces such as He granted in another famme- 
time to his piophet Ehjah, so that you might grapple with the 
Indian evil and overcome it. For, with your great abilities, and 
occupymg the high political position that you have won for youiself, 
if the scales could only be made to fall from your eyes and you could 
see things as they really are and not ‘ see men as trees walkmg,’ you 
could not refram from throwmg all your energies mto the conflict 
But I cannot now appeal to you by the most sacred of all names, and, 
for Christ His sake, ask you to study this question foi youiself, and 
without the help of the gentlemen of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India My study of Indian conditions has taken away from 
me every vestige of the trust I once had m the Eedeemei, m Hun of 
whom it was said, ‘We trusted that it was He who should redeem 
Israel ’ It is only on the grounds of a common humanity, m the 
hght of my sense of duty as a British citizen to our Indian wards, 

I can now appeal to you And, ivith aU my heart, I do so appeal to 
you as man to man, as Liberal t’o Liberal, as Engbshman to Enghsh- 
man As I have repeatedly said, the conclusions I arrive at I base 
entirely on official statistics and official statements I judge the 
result of the rule m which you have had a great and responsible share 
solely by what those caiTymg on that rule themselves put forward 
From their bps I receive the information which leduces everythmg 
I would fam write on India, let me struggle to the contrary never so 
strenuously, to an mdictment of British rule. 

12 
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In all Uiat I havo written I have only dlitantly aUa3od to the 
ecpoorolo and poUUcal canset wUoh have bronght abon^ the state of 
things In India which mtlcea It possible such a letter as this shonld 
b« addressed to an ‘English statesman. I cannot touch upon those 
caoaea to^y But somewhere and somehow I tmst the opportunity 
may oome to me to lay them before you and my countrymen 
generally Meanwhile, enough has I hope been said to induce you 
to resume your Indian studies thtw time to pursue them in official 
documents, and not leaning upon the arms of those who arc 
responsible for what needs to be examined and to whose minds it 
doth not yet appear there is spot or blemish or any such thing on 
their administration of India. 

I remain 

Tours most truly 

"Wk. Diobt 


n 

THR oiutx or nmux raioxas.-^ nnt arruun tbs sBrsor ms 

AWrUL, POTB B TT OF TD* IXnUM PEOrtS 

The ifeie England ilagannt for September IdOO (rol >fo. 1 
Bciton, Uaasaehnaetti) contained a summary investigation ol the 
canaet of famine In India by the Rev 3 T Ennderiand who Is sbloto 
speak of the condition of the people from personal obtorratioo. 
lloferrlng to the torlef of famines be says — 

Suoh a state of things naturally awakens the sympathy of the 
world. Bat It ought to do more. It ought to comxwl a far more 
careful inquiry than has yet been made as to the causes of the famines, 
with a view to ascertaining whether these causes can be removed or 
2 ioi, and thus whether such scourges as now visit India with such 
appalling frequency arc or ore not prerentablt 

Mr BoDderland comtpeuces with an examination of the two movt 
commonly alleged causes. The first quesUon In Does the failure 
of the periodic rains of India necessiUte famine f 

FaiLcae or Rsjifs is kot ran CAusr.. 

The great monsoon rains which supplv most of the moisture for 
IndU vary greatlv from year to year These rains of eoano roan 
cannot eonlroL If they arc abundant over the whole land ihs whole 
land has abundant crops. If they fail In pvrts those port* have 
Bgrfcultarml scarcity Ihrce thing*, however shouH be irittciuNrrd. 
Otv* it that th re Is never fallore of WaU^ everywhere whsn drought 
U severest In crrUln section s,ctbeT s»cllont have plenty The s«otvJ 
la that InJls iv a Und where there It much IrrijraUon and easily 
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might bo much moio , and wbeiovei imgation exists failure of lam 
does not necessaiily moan failuie of crops The tluid thing to he 
remombeicd is that transportation is easj'- between all parts of the 
land On two sides is the sea , nangable nxeis and canals penetrate 
large sections , there is no extended area that does not have its rail- 
way Thus food can readily bo conveyed from areas of abundance to 
areas of scaicity Under those circumstances it is easy to see that, 
oven if wo admit to the fullest extent the uncertainty of lains in 
many large areas of India, it does not follow that there need be 
famine or loss of life m those areas 

‘ It should not bo forgotten that the aggregate of lamfaU m India, 
talong the country as a whole, is large. The heaviest recorded pre- 
cipitation m the world is found here The only difficulty is that of 
distribution , and even m the matter of distribution, India’s moun- 
tarns and nvers furnish such facihties as are seen m few other lands 
of the world . Thus India has two somces of watei supply on a 
large scale one is her rams, which fall m abundance m many ports, 
the other her mountams, which send down numeious and m some 
cases vast nvers to afford opportumties for almost himtless unga- 
tion as they travel on their long journeys to the sea As a result, 
the agncultural possibihties of India are greater than those of almost 
any othei country m the woild. 

‘Wherever m India water con be obtamed for imgation, crops are 
certam From tune imm emorial there has been much imgation 
Smee India came under the control of the Bntish, the Government 
has mterested itself to some extent m promoting imgation works. 
But unfortunately it has also been guilty of much neglect Not 
only have important opportumties for supplymg extensive areas with 
watei for imgation purposes been allowed to go unimproved, but 
imgation canals and storage reservoirs that were constructed m 
earher times have been permitted to fall mto decay An enormous 
amount of water goes to waste that ought to be saved Great 
numbers of new canals ought to be dug , old canals ought to be 
leopened , canals now m use ought to be deepened and widened. 
Tn regions where water cannot be obtamed for the supply of canals, 
more wells ought to be sunk, and old weUs m many oases ought to be 
deepened New tanks and reservoirs ought to be constructed, and 
old reservoirs ought to be enlarged to store more adequately the 
surface water In these ways the certainty of India’s water supply, 
and therefore the certainty and abundance of her food supply, might 
be greatly mcreased 

‘ But even under present conditions, with imgation sis imperfectly 
developed as it is now, India is one of the greatest of food-produemg 
lands No matter how severe the drought may be m some parts, m 
others there is always sufficient water and are therefore abundant 
crops , so that there is seldom or never a tune when India, as a whole, 
does not contain food enough foi aU her people Three years ago. 
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Tvhen the f a min e waa moat terere there wm no dlfflcnlty In getting 
food. If one only hnd money to btry It with and the lamo li trae In 
the midst of the terrible famine that Is preralling at the preeent time. 
Thu* It bocomes evident that. If wo wonld dlsoo^^ the oonaei of the 
perlodlo starvation of cnoh vast nnmben of the Tndtftn people, wo 
must looh deeper than mere faHoio of the rains. 

The second gaestlon is Are the fttmtnw* of TndU oansod by over 
popnlation ? Hr Simderlsnd says — ~ 


OvM PopuuiTios n Not the Oaote, 

* A very IHtle study of the facts shows that they are not The 
population of India Is not so dense as In a number of the States of 
Europe which are prosperous, have no dllBoulty In supporting thdr 
people and in which famines are never dreamed of Nor la the 
birth rate high In India. It Is less than in England, and much less 
than In Germany and aeveral other Contiuenial countries. Indeed It 
Is 76 per 1 OOO less than the average birth rate of all Europe. India 
Is not over poptalated. As already pointed out even under present 
oondltlons she produces food enough for all her people. Bat if her 
agricultural potsIUlIUes were properly dortloped lie could easily 
support a greatly Increased populaUon. There are enormous areas of 
waste land that ought to bo subdued and bruoght under cultivation. 

Another larger still is the oztonsion of Irrigation In 
regions where ihero is danger of lack of water In these two ways 
alone oH possible Increase of population for a bundrod years to come 
might easily bo provided for 

But beyond this is another r eso urce even greater Indian agri 
culture Is for the most port primitive and scporScUl. The Indian 
rayat Is industrious and faithful, but be tills his soli according to 
methods that are two or three thousand years old. The result is he 
raises cro p s which ore only a fraction of what they would bo with 
Improred methods of ttlla^ Sir Jamr* Caird pelted oat to the 
Indian Goremmeul long ago that a single additional buihol an acre 
raised by the rayat would mean food for another 22,000 000 of people 
But the addition of a bushel an acre Is oulv the mere beginning of 
what might be done Mr A. O Xlame long connected ofllclally with 
the agriculture of India, declared that with projicr manuring and 
proper tnisge every acre broadly apeaJdng of the land in the country 
can be made to yield 80 CO or 70 per cent more of eve r y kind of crop 
than it at present pvodocea,’* Here Is a rvtoureo that U pracUcoIly 
Ineihanstible Add this to the other two named and sro see at core 
that the suggettiem that population Is oulriripplBg awtealtural potsl 
bUillcs and that famines are IneritaUe for tha rvawn becomes hardly 
better than laJicroua. 

Haring cleared these untenable ajlegallon* out of the way Mr 
Eanderiand aiki ^NTiat then. It the eiui'" of famines In InJ 
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The answer, he says, ‘ becomes clear and nnmistakable as soon as 
one begins really to mvestigate ’ 


‘ “ The Ebaii Cause is the Extheme, the Abject, the Awful, 
PoVBRTl OF THE InBIAN PeOPLE ” 

‘ The cause of Indian famines is the extreme poverty’’ of the Tn ilifl.n 
people — a poverty so severe that it keeps a majority of all on the very 
verge of suffermg, even in years of plenty, and prevents them from 
laymg up anythmg to tide them over years of scarcity If their 
condition were such that m good years they could get a httle ahead, 
then when the bad years came they could draw on that as a resource , 
this would not save them from hardship, but it would save them from 
starv'^ation But, as thmgs go, the vast majonty have no such resource 
Even m the best years they have all they can do to hve and support 
their famihes in the barest possible way, without lajnng by a mpee 
for a rainy da3% Tlio result is, when their crops fail they are helpless 
For a while they manage to keep the wolf of famine from the door by 
selhng their cow, if they have one, then plough bullock, such bits of 
simple furmtuie from then’ poor dwelhngs, or such cookmg utensils 
or such articles of clothmg as they can find a purchaser for at any 
pnee Then, rvhen the last thing is gone that can be exchanged for 
even an anna or a handful of miUet, there is nothmg left for them 
except to sit down m their desolate homes, or wander out mto the 
fields and die This is the history of hundreds of thousands and 
millions of the Indian people m times of drought. If the poor 
sufferers are so fortunate as to be received by the Government at the 
farmne rehef works, where m return for contmuous hard laboui they 
are supphed with the smallest amount of food that wiU sustam hfe, 
the hardiest of them survive until the rams come , then with depleted 
strength they go back to their stepped homes, and, barehanded, begm 
as best they can the task of raismg a new crop and supportmg such 
membeis of then famihes as are left ahve 

‘ Here, then, we have the real cause of famines m India It is 
simply the extreme poverty of the Indian people which keeps them 
hvmg absolutely from hand to mouth, with no chance to make pro- 
vision beforehand for any land of oontmgenoy, so that, if such a 
disaster as the failure of a crop comes, they aie at once undone The 
truth IS, the poverty of India is somethmg that we can have httle 
conception of unless we have actually seen it, as, alas 1 the writer of 
this paper has ’ 

To meet the not unnatural charge of exaggeration, Mi’ Sunderland 
cites ‘ some facts and figures from authorities which cannot be 
questioned’ — Sir Wilham Himter, Mr A. 0 Hume, Sir Auckland 
Oolvm, Sir Charles Elhott, Lord Cromer (Major Barmg) These 
statements would mdeed ‘ seem mcredible did they not come from 
men whose knowledge and character we cannot doubt, and who could 
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hive no motive for exaggeration — offldali of the Indian Gorem 
ment, ^bo are trained and oarefol men and whose interest It is to 
understate and not to exaggerate. Is it, then he anj 

wonder that the Indian peasant can U7 up nothing lor a rainy day 
and therefore that he finds starvation InvariaUj staring him {n the 
£ace if any disorder overtakes that litUe crop which Is the only thing 
which stands between him and death ? The reel cause of T ^tUftn 
famines, he oonoludes. Is lAs extreme the alqeci the at^fuljjfoveriy 
of iha Ind\an pec^fe The Italloa are Ur Sunderland s. 

And now we come to the final, the deepost, the crucial questions 
of qH Why this territJe poverty? Is it necessary? Is there no 
remedy for It? What has produced it ? 


The Eiromfous Foascni TstBom 


India li a land rich In teiources beyond most other lands In the 
wodd- It woold seem os If her people ought to live In plenty eom 
fort and security with ample and more than ample provision made In 
her many fat years against any posalble lack In her few years of com 
parative leanness. Why docs not the fatness of her fat years prevent 
suflbring and starvation In the lean ? 

Fortusately hero too an answer is not difficult to find when once 
we begin really to look (or It. John Stnari MOl saw the answer 
plrinly in his day John Bright saw it in his. The real friends of 
India la Eagland very generally see It now ^ojntclligcni classes 
In India all see it. It is found In tbo eimpte fact that India is a 
subject land ruled by a foreigu Power which keeps her tributary to 
itself not Only poUUcally but commardaBy finamlally and Indus 
trialiy^md~drains away her wealth in a stoa^ stream that Is all the 
whilo onrfchinB the English people end of'^orse correspondingly 
Impoi etiihing tbo helpless people of India A farm may bo natorally 
ray rich but let its products be carried away and consumed abroad 
and let nothing be imt hack upon the soil and no intelligent farmer 
win, wonder U In two or three hundred years the farm bocomos 
Impoverished, Tbo Indian people are much in the condition of such 
a far m . India is on orange which England got potaestlon of by the 
sword and holds finuly In her grasp by means of a Ug array and has 
long been IcdosUialiy sacking It Is not strange If what Is left after 
the sucking pr o cess has gone on all tbeso years Is not very life 
fustfilnlng to the Indian people 

Again and again has attention been called to the effeeis of tUi 
heavy and constant dndn of wealth from India to England. 

This drain from India has been going on and st adily Inerearing f^r 
rooro than two cenlaries. Tbw U no country In the srotU that 
could endure such a steady loss cf wealth wllhocl breotuing 


ImpoTcriihcd. 

Ur Bundcrland like Ih# rest of u* 


Cnd« It difr.cult to etlhuaW th* 
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oinount of tbe drain, ‘because tbe streams through which the tnbute 
flows aio many, and constant efforts are made by the British and 
Indian Governments to hide them out of sight ’ But takmg it at 
from twenty-five to thirty milhons steihng a yeai, ‘it is to be borne 
m nimd,’ he pomts out, ‘ that all this is xn addxiwn to the regulai 
and lery hea\y homo oviionses of the Indian Government’ — ‘a 
foreign tiibntc, paid to a nation on the other side of the globe foi 
the'pimloge of being a subject people ’ ‘Is it,’ then, ‘ any wondei 
that India is pooi ? ’ 


'Whekl does this Enoruous Tribute comb from? 

‘ Of course, from the taxpaymg Indian people Who aie the tax- 
paymg Indian people^ More than mnety pei cent of them aie the 
people ivlio have olieady been described, who with their utmost 
endeavours are able to obtam only the baiest possible subsistence, 
who have to support famihes of five on incomes not amountmg all 
told to more than tliirtj' or forty dollars a year These people, many 
of whom often go months at a tune, even in leasonably good yeais, 
ivith only one full meal a day, are yet compelled to pay a tax of 600 
per cent on imported salt, oi 4,000 times its cost of manufacture if 
the salt 18 home made , and of then httle oiops they have to pay to 
the Government as taxes from one-sixbh to oue-third of all they raise 
The attention of both the Indian and the British Governments has 
been called agam and agam to this excessive and crushmg taxation, 
and eveiy possible means has been tned to secure some amehoration, 
but without result Foi many years the settled pohey has been not 
to lessen the burden of taxation upon the peasant, but constantly to 
seek new pretexts and opportumties foi mcreasmg it.’ 

Agam Mr Sunderland cites authorities, all of them well known to 
the readers of this jornmal, moludmg Sir William Wedderbum and 
Mr Eomesh Dutt He then consideis the home expenses of the 
Indian Government 


‘“The most Expensive Government in the World” — “Big 
Salaries and Big Pensions ” 

‘ It has often been pomted out that the British Government m India 
IS the most expensive Government m the world The reason is, it is 
a Government of foreigneis These foieigneis, having it m then 
power to fix then own salaries, do not en on the side of ma k i n g 
them too low Havmg to exile themselves from their native land, 
they naturally want plenty to pay for it. Nearly all the higher 
officialB throughout India are British The civil service is no minall y 
open to Indians , but it is hedged about with so many restnctions 
(among others Indian young men bemg required to make the journey 
from India to London to take their exammations) that as a fact only 
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OQe*fiit:leth of the plaoes in tiie ferrlce, and these generaOj the 
lowest ftTiil poorest are oconpLed by Ttv^Utt althongh there are 
thons&nds of well>edacated and competent who wonld be 

glad to get the places and who wonld 611 them well if they were 
allowed. The amount of money which the Indian peop^ are 
required to pay for the aalortcs of this great army of servants 
and appointed higher ofQdals, and then later for penslonj for the 
Dime alter they have served a given nomber of years In India, is 
enormous. That quite as good service could bo obtained for the 
Government at a small fraction of the present cost by employing 
Indians (who much better understand the needs of the co untr y) in 
three^fourtha, If not nine-tenths, of these positions, is no doubt true. 
But that would not servo the pniposo of England, who wants those 
fat offices for her sons Hence poor TntHan rayats mnst sweat and 
bleed and go huagry and. If neod be, starve, that an ovtar-growing 
number of Englishmen may have big salaries and big pensions. Of 
co ur se much of the money paid for these salaries, and praotlcolly all 
paid for the pensions, goes permanently out of Inilla. 

The large military estobliihmenb that England rriftintairn 4n 
(of course primarily for the porpoto of beeping tho Indian people in 
subjection) is very costly and U paid for out of tho Indbm taxes 
l?or is tho Indian Army proper all the military expense that India is 
required to pay During the century just closed tho Indian and tho 
Imperial Ooremments have carried on wars in Afghanistan and other 
regions beyond the Korth Wostem frontier involving a total expense 
of COO 000 000 dollars. Who haa paid this vast sum? All but 
CO 000 000 dollars (one-tenth of tbo whole) has been charged to poor 
overtaxed India. 

Mr Sundoiaod Is reoDy too Uboral he should hare said ono- 
twentieth not one tenth of the whoIe-^Mr QUdstone s contribution 
of Xo,000 000 to tho cost ol the Second Afghan War But that is a 
detail. 

Mr Sunderland does not omli to conilder fho claim that 
England has done much for India, and conferred upon her 
lubrtantial advantages. 


Tas AnraxTsots or Bamsn Btnx. 

This is tme but In all cases India has paid the bills and In 
tsany cases the adrantages bare been small compared with the heavy 
cost, iittch is said about rdaenUon. Uow much does the Indian 
Oorermnent spend annually for education \ lilUo less than a 
penny per person of the population Coroparo this wlih the 
toormouf sumi spent for xnffilary purpo^ i ami then re roetnber 
that the whole expenditure whether foreilnrallon or tho Vntiy comes 
from the pocket of the Indian tarpayer We are jioiDted to tbe 
yaflwsya cf IndJi as a rtriklng llloslnuioa of what I Ot.Und U doirs 
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for liei dependency Yes, whato\er lack of money tliere may be for 
education, or for sanitary impiovemcnts, or for inigation, or fol.'^^ 
otbei tlungs which the people of India so earnestly desue and pray i 
for, the Indian Go\cnimcnt alwajs seems to have plenty for railways 
"Whj' ? Because the laihvajs of India help the English people to i 
n caltli. It IS true that the Indian people make some use of them 
and demo ccitam advantages from them , but thoj^ also suffer from 
them cei tarn \ei\ serious disadiantagos. The railway's have broken 
up man;> of the old mdustnes of India, and thus have brought hard- 
ships and suflfeiing to miUions of the people , but they ennch the 
nihng nation, and thc> give her a fiimcr mditaiy grip upon her 
valuable dependency, and so money can nlnays bo found for them, 
whateicr else suffers If lialf the money that has been spent on 
railway s had been spent for imgation, droughts would to day have 
httle terror for the Bidian people. What a commentary it is upon 
Bntish management m India that more than eight millions are spent 
on railways for every miUion spent on irngation ! ' 

After all, m Mr. Sunderland’s judgment, the British Indian 
Empire is the most gigantic of the monopohes of the world — 
a ghastly e\auiplc of ‘ Imperialism ’ 


‘ British Indian “Imperialism ’’ 

‘America stands appalled at the magmtude and tyranny of hei 
Standard Oil Company But the Standard Od monopoly is a pigmy 
compared with England’s monopoly m India The woild has no 
other such monopoly as this England holds not only the govern- 
ment, but virtually the commerce, the finance, and the mdustnes of 
250,000,000 people m her hand, to shape them as she wiB, respon- 
sible to nobody but herself She claims to manage Indian affairs 
with India’s welfare m view I beheve that the Standard Od 
Company makes a simdar claim. The answer to make to both is, 
“By their frmts ye shall know them ” The fact that at the end of 
two hundred years of commercial dommance, and of more than forty 
years of absolute pohtioal sway, we are confronted with such mde- 
sonbable poverty of the people, and with famme after famine of such 
magmtude and seventy as to make the world stand aghast, seems to 
prove beyond answer that England m all these years has not made 
the welfare of India her first aim, but has subordmated India’s good 
to her own ennohment We denounce ancient Borne for impovensh- 
mg G-aul, and Egypt, and Sicdy, and Palestme, and her other 
conquered provmces, by draimng away her wealth to emneh herself 
We denounce Spam for robbmg the New World m the same way 
But England is domg exactly the same thmg m India, and on a 
much larger scale , only she is domg it skilfully, adroitly, by modem 
and “ enhghtened ” modes of procedme, under busmess and judicial 
forms, and with so many pretences of “govemmg India foi her 
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adv&ntage and enriching her by olTiUted method* that the world 
has been largely blinded to what ha* been reafly going on. But 
probe down through the gurlaoe of fine word* and legal form* to 
what Hes below and we have the *azne hldeou* bnsinea* that Borne 
and Spam were engaged In to long and for which in the end they 
paid *0 dear Called by Its right name, what Is thia treatment 
I nd i a by England ? It is national parasitism. It Is the ttronger 
nation soehlng the blood of the weaker It Is Imperialism.^ — 
Quoted from Indui^ January 1000. 


m 


WHIT Ttt* rajatm or 1877-78 co*t 


1 GOVEJuniENT Expenditobe — £ 

The direct outlay on relief reached the sum 
o( neorij 8 000 000 


a Loss OP Laud Ebtentb — " 

1870 £90 000 

1877 11100 OOO 

1878 1 180 000 

3,620 000 

3 Loss OF Crops — 

Actumo the revenue taken by Oovumment 
represent* as the Famine Conunltrionen 
on p 112) of Fari IL of their Beport say it 
doeSjOUB'sixteenthofihegmsspTodace the 
lo»*totheculUralor»UX3.520 000 x 15 > 37,800,000 


1-amine Comminioa Itepori, PaH I 18*0 p 37 poxa. 90 
r 27 bo 14 SUtUtlcal Abstract. DritUh InOia. 
j 1 Tcrj mach doabt whether this ts net greallj ortrvtAlcd bet I tale the 
CgTirta as the Ccramissiooeni them AnJ jti I find ncarlj the sam# 
pT opoftloa of tax to total prodoce U claimed in the Ccnirml ProTlnee-i The 
land rereno# demand ah«nl-n probably not mors than about rj per eeoL 
(cr one anna b the rupee) cf the vain* o! a Bortoal onl tom. Tb* p*>mt 
parts cf ths Prot l nce mhere dUtmi h\t been PKwt wrrre pay ellhtt 
no rcTcnoe at all (tar# an In Ifolficaet «inJl tent) to Ocrtmmenl 
Of I, UlfiioS rat# {lew than four aniuu prr mJU aie-l aew) —Pars ICS 
p 115 lUport on Ih# 1 amln# fo the Central rruTlnret ly IL H Cra-foel 
I C-S. Toh U Nan*”* Hcrraurlat l*r*-# IKl^ 
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4 Loss OF Excise Eevenue — ^ 

1S77 . £76,000 

1878 168,000 

1879 46,000 


5. Loss of Customs Ebvenubs — = 

1876 . ^13,000 

1877 74,000 

1878 . 118,000 

1879 114,000 

1880 88,000 

1881 . 72,000 


6 Loss OF Salt Eevenue — 3 

1877 £62,000 

1878 211,000 


£ 

285,000 


479,000 


273,000 


7 Country Silver and Silver Ornaments — 4 
Bombay Mmt returns, for yeais of the 
famine, sbow — 


Country Silver 
Rs 

1877- 78 . — 

1878- 79 67,00,000 

1879- 80 . 45,00,000 


Silver Ornaments 
Rs 

1.24.00. 000 

1.16.00. 000 
92,00,000 


Total 

Rs 

1.24.00. 000 

1.83.00. 000 

1.87.00. 000 


Rs 1,12,00,000 Rs 8,82,00,000 Rs 4,44,00,000 

Ml Barclay said ‘ The quantity which 
leached the mmts must have been only a 
fraction of what was sold by the natives to 
the dealers ’ . ‘In the lecent famme 
[1897-98], when the mints were closed, 
the silver ornaments would only leahse 
about fifty per cent m rupees ’ Su David 
Barbour testified ‘ The letum from the 


^ No 14, Statistical Abstract, British India, p 29 
= Ibtd , No 16, p 26 
3 Ibid , No 16, p 27 

* ‘ East India Currency Inquiries Official and other figures submitted by 
Ml Donald Graham, 0 J E , Appendix ’ [o 7060-1] 1893, p 304 , also 
‘ Evidence of Sir David Barbour, K C S I p 305 , and ‘ Evidence of Robert 
Barclay,’ Ans 11,612, Part II , 1899 
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Bombay Hint cioludM gold bnt we know £ 
that in the yean of the great famine in 
Ifadrai and Bombay alargeamotmtofgold 
waa tent fr o m to England pnd, I 

think, Sir H. Hay said he received a qoan 
tity of gold from India which was evidently 
compoaed of otnamente melted down. 

Take Ur Barclay*! fraction as representing 
only as nraoh more as was aotnslly minted 
and Sir David Barbonr e exported gold at 
one minion sterling the reaervea drawn 
upon in Madras and elsewhere (noed 
letaly drawn If only proper means had 
been adopted to prevent distress) was 
Bs.4,44 00 000 X 2 BsB 88 00 000 at 25. 
per mpee =* £8,880 000 gold £1000 000 9 880 000 

The foregoing is not only of mnch interest, 
but also of great importance In the light it 
throws on the pinch oxpcrlenood by the 
well to*do classes. The five millions and 
more who perUhed in the Madras Freii 
deney and the millions who were on relief 
works, or In receipt of charitable relief 
wonld not I estimate contrlbntc 
Bs.200 000 towards the B».M4,C0 00O 
worth of ornaments which disappeared in 
the melting pot at the mint. Ko all this 
came from the better^)!! people, drawn 
from them by the high price of food. As 
price! now are nearly always at what nted 
to be conaldered famine prices it may be 
realised how Impoislble it Is for wealth to 
be accnmolated by any class in India. 

8 IhCBEASED Price of Food — 

The Famine CoounUslon of 1880 eiUmstcd 
the valae of food at £v per ton. In Sifadran 
deringtho famine the Doke of Beckingham 
and Chandos, the Qmemor stated that 


iscms Ukhi ef UTingt vers lroa.,bl ooi la the famine of J** ; the 

goUnailhi ratlUc^ poU wrt* pebtj «Uy and idjrht for •'’me m^lhi anl 
the mini rttom* alone wiU •how whal the arcomoUUrux of pre-rfoai m*uU 
In ths fawine omrl hare amoonud la. — ll'on J Jh lUfhej C 8 L, 

Ang 15 

Fpe«h si ramlns lUlUf tamlpg bsli !o Uadra* on Ao -i3»l i 
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‘ two-thuds of the Piesidency weie suffering £ 

from the high price of food ’ Two -thirds 
of the Piesidency would be twenty millions 
of people Say, they endured these high 
pnces for six months only (an under- 
estimate), and that the pnce of food was 
- doubled, ^10 per ton, though, as a matter 
of fact, the price was much moie than 
doubled ' The Commissioners considered 
eight milhons of tons pei annum weie 
consumed m Madras take half of that foi 
SIX months at £5 additional cost, and the 
inci eased pnce of food represented 4,000,000 
tons X £5 = £20,000,000 take off one-thu d 
to come mto accord with the Duke’s (undei) 
statement, and the amount to be bi ought 

out IS, say 13,000,000 

9 Loss OF Cattle, Houses, Agricul- 
TURAL Implements, etc — 

Roughly, m normal years, there are, m the 
Madras Presidency — 

14,000,000 cattle 

8.000. 000 sheep 

6.000. 000 goats 

40,000 horses and pomes 
100,000 mules and donkeys 

Total 27,140,000 = 

Sir Richard Temple, Famme Delegate, in one 
of his reports, stated, ‘the country was 
almost entirely bare of all crop or stubble, 
and there was no sign of fodder or grass ’ 

Before the end of December, 1876, m the 
Bellary distnct, ‘ one-fourth of the cattle 
weie said to have died, and it was thought 


* Under normal circumstances at that time one nnna would biij in 
Southern India nearly two lbs of grain, m August, 1877, it vould not 
purchase more than half a pound, or eien that quantity Ricc, in ordiniuy 
seasons, sold at the rate of ten measures per rupee ; in the last weet of luly 
it was quoted at three or four measures, which was ns if the quartern loaf 
in England, instead of being sixpence, was nearly four limes that amount 
In merely doubling the price of gram, therefore, the estimate is a modemt-'' 
one (Sec ‘Famine Campaign in Southern India,’ 1877-7'^ vol i , pc’urt ] 
■ jV^icultural Statistics for British India for 1SS3-S£), p 2'2‘' 
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more tluui half would p«nih before Jane £ 

nnlefla heavy ehowers fell in Januaxy 
hot the ihowen did not taQ cattle dying 
for want of fodder was a freqoent item In 
District Beporte. In Bombay carefol state 
ments were prepared, snob as these — 


SholajpuT — 

OatUe before famine 224,690 

Oattle in Angnst, 1877 07467 

Loss 127 482 

Of these only 44 000 were considered fib 
for agriooltn^ pttrpoeea 
MadhM and Ifohul Talul — 

Oattle before famine 16,691 

Oattle in Angnst, 1877 6 470 

Loss 11 121 

Jfidas Taluh — 

Oattle before famine 86 747 

Oattle in August, 1877 6 644 

Loss 80 ICC* 


In view of all this it will not be going too 
far to assume that one-fourth of the lire 
stock In the Madras Presidency perished 
OnO'foTirihot27 140,000c=8 786 000 token 
all round at Ba7 each 6 76,/ 000 x 7 
C3 Rs.47 405 000 or at IlflOtothcrJ 4 749 500 

10 Lo33 of 'SVaoeb — 

Say C 000 000 labourers, without work for 
^Do months at BaJ/6 per month* (the 
taznino extended from the autumn of 1670 
to September 1877 and much longer 
in some parti) — 6,000000 X Ila.6 6 = 

Ba27,600 000 at Bs-lO to the il „ 2 750 000 


P M, Famine CanipalfftJ reU L HU pp 

) li vih be *^«n that I hart not Utra Into ecediJmtIon anjlhlaf for 
mined of W^lcallorallinrtm^nU eV If IncloJfd they 

would make an arpmUble dlflerroee Tbrlr rtnl rloo nty le een*TT«J bjr 
HIT sUphl eifrt' In **1^1 1 hart eniimaUd. 

4 p 310 tbilrsp *M 
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11 Loss OF Capital by Ageiculturists 

AND Interest by Moneylenders 
AND Others — 

‘ about one-tbird of the land-bolding 
classes ore deeply and inextncably m debt, 
and at least an equal piopoi*tion in debt 
though not beyond the powei of lecoveimg 
themselves ’ * The census of 1881 ° gives 
6|- mdlions of agncultunsts in Madias say 
two millions ^ of these mdebted at least 
Es 60 each = Rs 10 , 00 , 00,000 , of these 
assume 20 pei cent lost through the 
famine, — Rs 2 , 00 , 00,000 at Es 10 to the £ 2,000,000 

12 Loss OF Profit by Merchants, 

Traders, etc , by Diminution of 
Business — 

This can be no moie than a guess, and, 
unsupported by any authoiity, my guess 
must be taken foi what it is worth Con- 
sidenng, howevei, the great contraction of 
busmess throughout the whole Presidency, 

Rs 10 , 000,000 to Es 16 , 000,000 might be 
fairly reckoned, say the smaller sum at 
Rs 10 to the £ 1,000,000 

Total ascertained and estimated cost of 

the Madras Pamme £ 82 , 736,500 

Say, in money £ 83 , 000,000 

aoid THE LIVES OE FIVE MILLIONS OE HUMAN 

BEINGS 

Wh-O can estimate in pounds, shillings, and pence what 
this temble loss in lives means to the unhappy commumty 
amongst whom it occurred * 

' P 131, Famme Commission Report, 1880, Part n 

= P 361, Census Report, vol i 

3 In all India there were 29,207,160 ‘ tenant cultivators ’ , as a ryotwarry 
(or peasant-cultivating) province, Madras would have a large pioportion of 
these 
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CHAPTER V 


‘thl exteaordin.vry amount of precious metals 

T&VT IS ^UJSOEBED BY THE PEOPLE ’ 


The Pom Aftmonaii concerning the Absorption of Gold and 
Sil\ er in India 

Irapoits of Treasure Not Evidence of Accumulating Wealth 
Statistics concerning Imports of Gold and Silvei from 1835 
to 1900 

Comago of Rupees at British Indian and Feudatory State 
Mints 

Average ‘ Absorption ’ 8^d per head per annum 1 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s Illustration for Puzzled ‘ Economists ’ 

The Alleged Buned or Hoarded Wealth of India. 

‘ The Total Absence of ^Vnythmg Like Accumulated Wealth m 
India ’ — Sir Pickard Strackey 
Indian Wealth compared with Bntish Wealth 
Stop the Dram and There May Be a Chance of Wealth 
Accumulatmg m India. 

T he title of tins chaptei is the climax m a senes of 
sentences whicli, like a stately march, records oui 
progress m India ‘ A prudent Government/ said Lord 
Curzon to his Legislative Council m Calcutta, on Maich 
28, 1901, ‘ endeavours to increase its non-agiicultural 
sources of income It is for this reason that I welcome, 
as I have said to-day, the investment of capital and the 
employment of labour upon railways, canals, m factories, 
workshops, mills, coal mines, metalhferous mines, and on 
tea, sugar, and mdigo, plantations All these are fresh 
outlets for mdustry They dimimsh pio tanto the strain 
upon the agncultuial population and they are bringing 
money into the country and circulatmg it to and fro. 

13 177 
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Tins 18 evident from the nnmense increase in railway 
traffic both goods and passenger, m postal telegraph 
and money order business in imports from abroad, and 
m the extraordinary amount of precious metals that is 
absorbed by the people These are not symptoms of 
decaymg or impoverished populations 

In other chapters of this work it is made abundantly 
clear that apart from a fimall section of the population of 
India and that mainly the foreign section there has 
been no mcrease of prosperity among the native people of 
the country Only two passages out of the Viceroy s 
baker s dozen of disputable assertions need he smgled 
out for comment here One is the remark they 

are bringing money into the country and circulatmg it 
If it be a good thing to bring money into a country it 
must bo a bad thing on the balance of commercial trans- 
actions to send money out of a country Thoreforo 
when Lord Corzon s eyes are opened to the dram which 
Lord Salisbury saw (and deplored) m 1876 he cannot, 
consistently with his own ditbyrambic speculations, fail 
to consider and support such means as will stop the 
dram 

The second passage is that which records the improtu 
non that has been made upon the viceregal mind by * the 
extraordinary amount of prccioas metals that is absorbed 
by the people This absorption of the precious metals 
m India i» a pons asinorwm which many people, besides a 
too-busy Viceroy, unable to think out the proposition ho 
wnshes to demonstrate, have failed to croas In 1891, in 
reply to some strictures of roj own similar to those to 
which Lord Curzon was rcpljing when ho made the 
remark I have quoted one of the leading journals in 
England used language similar to that which the \ iceroy 
boa just used And at tho vciy time when Lord Corron 
was bemg hjimotiBcd bv contemplation of tho extra 
ordinary amount of tho precious metals that is ahverUd 
b> tho people of India one of the chief ofiicmls of an 
important Chamber of Commerce m I ngland wrote to 
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me to ask how I could assert that India was giowmg 
pooler when it could absorb such ‘an estraoidmary 
amount of the precious metals’ as the Indian people 
absorbed Apparently, the issue involved in this ‘ absorp- 
tion of piecious metals ’ is imperfectly apprehended even 
by those whose busmess it is to know, and, m some 
degiee, to control, the cmrents which, m their ebb and 
flow, render mternational tiaffic possible and profitable 
I, therefore, ask that what follows may receive careful 
consideration seeing I assert that the phenomenon so 
vigorously described by the Viceroy of India, and so 
msistently brought to my attention in England by 
journalist and commercial expert, may exist m ‘ decaymg 
or impovenshed populations,’ and, even, actually, become 
one of the signs of decay and of impovenshment 

The form m which the difficulty is generally stated is 
this (I quote remarks really made) ■ — 

‘ These imports of treasure are surely evidence of 
accumulating wealth WiU Mr Digby say why this 
accumulation of gold and silver is gomg on, as it has done 
for centuries past, in spite of all difficulties, and why it is 
not good evidence of mcreasmg wealth ? ’ 

1 I demur to the statement that India has, umemit- 
tingly, been importing treasure for centuries past Prior 
to British rule, when India on her own account was 
carrymg on a great trade with neighbouring nations m 
Asia, she reqmred and received a certain quantity of gold 
and silver, not then producing either, needing both foi 
Gommeicial purposes and for ornamental and luxurious 
uses, and bemg then wealthy enough to indulge m 
luxuries But, in the early years of Bntish rule, India 
was depleted of its precious metals to such an extent as 
to ‘ gieatly dimimsh in quantity the current specie 
of the country ’ (Mmute of 1787, by Su John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth, Govemor-Geneial of India ) 
It will be admitted that some gold and silver was required 
to restore the equilibrium which our exploitations of those 
days distuibed 
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2 There has been eome accmnnlation of the precious 
metals m India, but, with the condition of thmgs which 
exists m that country, such accumulation is not ‘ evidence 
of mcreasing wealth At the same tim e the amount of 
the treasure m question is mfinitesimally small when 
regarded m the hght of the enormous population that 
receives it 

8 Mr Dadabhai Naoroji, in his Poverty of India (pp 
230-272 collected works Swan Sonnenschem and Co , 
Ltd ) has considered and commented upon the question 
very thoroughly up to 1869 In his Contemporary Reotew 
articles 1887 ho earned the particulars to 1884 I will 
now take them to a later date Mr Naoroji has pointed 
out that India does not receive its imports of the precious 
metals as so much prodt on its exports or to make up a 
deficiency of imports against exports As Lord Salisbury 
so excellently put it m the same Minute as that in which 
he cynically deckred India must be bled ‘ much of the 
revenue of India is exported without a direct equivalent 
Even after the gold and silver has been received in India 
there is still a huge annual balance agamst that conntry 
on every year s trade m 1839-90 the amount was 
Ri 23 402 000 (£16 G61 334) Again it must not bo 
forgotten that the British mtroduced into India the 
system of the payment of revenue in cash Our pro 
dcccssors were content to toko thoir toll in kind It wiU 
at once bo seen that this innovation alone would call for 
a largo supply of silver with which to meet the nowly 
created demand 

Before specificollj answenng the question os to why 
the import of gold and silver into Indio is not ondonce of 
incrcaamg wealth let us see what this import actually 
amounts to The India Office obligingly famishes mo 
with Btalntical infonoation from which I find that from 
1836-36 to 1809-00 both years inclosiTo the imports of 
gold and silver have been respectively ns follow — 

Imports of Precious Metals into India to 

1690-1900 — 
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Tho total pjnount nnpoitccl v.as 1*374,853,857. Duiing 
the ponod undor considciation tlio Indian mints have 
coined — 

Gold 12,445,383 

Silver 257,731,715 

Total -£200,177,098 

The details aie mtciesting The silver received into 
t^e mints for coinage during this period was from two 

' In 1S92-93 £2,812,C38, nnd m 1891-95 £4, 97-1, 094, the exports exceeded 
the imports by these nniounts 
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parties, -whose respective amoTUits are thus described and 
set out — 

Frmn IndividuaU From Government 

Jm9 807 917 £U 670 6G6 

Since 1694-96 the irimts have been closed to the pubhc 
for coinage purposes but silver is still minted (for Mexican 
dollars for circulation m the Far East) as the following 
particulars from (and meluding) the year of closing 
show — 

X 

1894-ea 

109c>-9C 487 908 

18&0-87 07^983 

1697- 83 8,681 GIO 

1698- 99 8 418 028 

1899-1900 6,888,187 


To the amount coined by the Indian Government must 
be added the coinage of the Feudatory States, whose 
export trade is at least — probably it is more than — one 
fifth of the whole trade of India Say one-twcntieth only 
of the amount coined m British India has been corned by 
the Feudatory States via, about £13 000,000 This 
loaves out of the total of £377 853 857 imported after 
Go%omiuont and private coinage has been provided for, 
tho tram of 4.104 07G 708 This looks a formidable 
amount but wbeu closely oxauunod its great proportious 
NTinisb 


Tho Dntisb Indian mints have corned 
m sixty fi%c juirs 

Tho Feudatory Statcsha>c minted saj 

From this must be dednetod to replace 
Vicar and tear estimated Ufore a 
(Committee of tho ilonso of Com 
raons at AoOG GCC a jear 
Lt'aving 


i 

2G0 177 098 
UOOOOOO 
271 177 098 
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In his calculaiions fiom 1801 to 1869, Mi. Naoioji sug- 
gested, but did not allow foi, a loss of .£1,000,000 a year, 
thus ‘ Is it loo much to assume m the very widespread 
and minute distnbution, over a vast suiface and vast 
population, of small timkcts oi ornaments of silvei, and 
their rough use, anothei million may be required to 
supply vaste and loss ’ If only a penny woith per head 
pel annum be so wasted, it T\ould make a million 
sterling.’ 

The gross total and the disposal of the tieasuie remain- 
ing m the coimtiy during the sixtj'-five years imder leview 
may be thus summansed — 

£ 

Net impoits 377,853,857 

Less Government coinage 34,570,665 
,, Feudatoiy „ 13,000,000 

,, Wastage at one penny 
pel head per annum, 

^1,000,000 per year 
65 yeais 65,000,000 

,, Wear and teai of coin- 
age Rx 1,000,000 
(£666,666)per annum 43,333,290 

156,903,955 

Leaving £221,949,902 


being coined lupees and bai silvei worked into orna- 
ments 01 ‘ hoaided ’ uncoined 

I assume (as I am well justified in doing by the figures 
of the thirty-fouith numbei of the ‘ Statistical Abstract 
for British India ’ , indeed, I might take a larger number) 
that the population m British India has averaged during 
the sixty-five years under consideration 180,000,000 The 
treasure over and above Government coinage received m 
India during these years, if divided amongst this popula- 
tion would amount to £1 4s l^d per head Divide this 
sum by the sixty-five years durmg which this treasure has 
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been imported and it comes to the insignificant snm of 
4}d per head per annum 1 Bnt stay it is not so much as 
that The Feudatory States are greedy absorbers of the 
precious metals The people m them are more proa 
peroufl than are the people in the Bntish provinces their 
shore m the esport trade of the Empire as has been stated 
IB one-fiftb of the whole at least It isputtmg the matter 
at a low estimate to suppose they receive only one-fifth 
of the gold and aflver imported , grant them however 
that fifth and then m Bntish India there remains, if all 
this sum could he divided, ahontS^ per head per annum 1 
That there is much treasure m the Feudatory States is 
clear from the hoards of the late Maharajah Soindia 
forty rmllion rupees after his death bcmg invested in 
Government of India secunties. Then of another State 
it 18 declared with what troth I know not that in certain 
forts there were twenty years ago treasure vaults contam 
ing from 300 to 400 roilhon rupees in gold and silver 1 
do not believe there is so much but the statement, for 
what it 18 worth may stand Bntish India gets no 
benefit from these hoards. It is certain there ore not 
any largo hoards m the Bntish provinces Farther, hfr 
ISaoroji in his reply to Sir M E Grant Buff m 1837 
(the position has not mntenally altered since then) says 

l>ext how mach poet to tbo natlre and tho frontier 

tmitorietf Hero am a (ew aipnificant offleia] fignita ai an Indl 
cation The report of the External Land Trode and Hafliray borne 
Trade o! tha Bombay Prwldency for IBSl-So “T* ot lUjpo 

tuna and Central India: Tho Importa from the external UocVt being 
greater the export^ to them, tho balencc of trade doe by the 
Preiidenoy to tho other Provincei ainotint^ to Ilf I® 01 Oo 0l!l, m 
appear* from the aboro table and tho following I tahe the native 
State* from tho table referred t<>— 

Exetff or iMrom* ik HoMBiT rcr*iPK:»cT 

From Uijpatana and Central India lU C,w 4ft '’•J 

From Bermr 1 iH0l,a.>3 

1 rom nyderabvl ^ ** 

TotiJ Il».“lfl03 tW 
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or ^7,180,579 This means that these native States have exported so 
much moie merchandise than they have imported Theieupon, the 
leport remoihs thus “ The gieatest balance is in favour of Eajputana 
and Cential India, caused by the import of opium from that block Next 
to it IS that of the Central Piovmces It is presumed that these balances 
are paid back ma%nly vn cash ” (The itahcs are mme ) This, then, is 
the way the treasure goes , and pool British India gets all the abuse 
— msult added to mjury Its candle bums not only at both ends, but 
at all parts The excessive foreign agency eats up m India, and 
drams horn India, a portion of its wretched mcome, thereby weaken- 
mg and exhaustmg it every year drop by drop, though not very 
perceptibly, and lessemng its productive power or capabihty It has 
poor capital and cannot mcrease it much Foreign capital does nearly 
all the work and caines away all the profit Foreign capitalists from 
Emope and from native States make profits from the resources of 
British India, and talce away these profits to then own countnes 
The share that the mass of the natives of British India have is 
to drudge and slave on scanty subsistence for these foreign capitalists , 
not as slaves m Ameiaca did, on the resources of the country and land 
belongmg to the masters themselves, but on the resomces of their 
own coimtiy for the benefit of foreign capitalists I may illustrate this 
a httle Bombay is considered a wealthy place, and has a large capital 
circulatmg m it, to caity on aU its wants as a great port Whose 
capital is this? Mostly that of foreigners The capital of the 
European exchange banks and European merchants is mostly 
foreign, and most of the native capital is foreign also, ^ e , that of the 
native bankers and merchants from the native States Nearly 
^6,000,000 of the capital workmg m Bombay belongs to native 
bankers from the native States Besides a large portion of the 
wealthy merchants, though more or less settled m Bombay, are 
from native States ’ 

If other things were equal, if the imported treasure 
represented a real surplus over the balance of imports 
and exports, and the reasonable profits ansmg therefrom, 
Bntish India, m course of time, would lay by something 
But, it must be remembered, m addition to aU that has 
been urged, a much larger amount of coin is reqmred m 
proportion to the volume of trade m India than is the 
case in England This is owing to the defective system 
of credit which prevails in India and to remedy which 
very httle has been done by the Government 

In 1898-99 the Indian import and export trade (in- 
cludmg treasure imported and exported) of ^140,138,858 
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and the internal traffic required on the part of the 
Govemment in India and m England was — 


Cash balances at the Treasuries and Agenmea £ 

m India 11 177,670 

Do do in Home Treasury 8 146 768 

Coinage was added to by 3 767,642 

Notes were m circulation to the value of 18 801 760 


The foregoing particulars eiplam what becomes of the 
precious metals which are imported mto India A largo 
portion IB wanted and la used, for the ordinary purposes 
of trade Much disappears annually through mevitable 
wastage But oa to the portion left in the hands of the 
British Indian people and regarded os proof positive of 
their prospenty it is significant that the year of greatest 
import of gold and silver (greater even than, except m 
one year during the American war when Indian cotton 
was so greatly ‘ boomed ) was 1877-78 the years of the 
temble fammes m Madras, Bombay and the North 
Westom Provinces Nobody will assert that the gold 
and silver imported then wore a proof of the prospenty 
of the people Mr Naoroji m his Po-verty of India 
has aptly indicated this point in on fllostmtion which I 
will bonrow Ho says — 

The nolion that tbo Import of eUTcr haa made India rich li a 
ttrango delniJom There U one Important clrcurailaneo which ii not 
homo In mind The tUrer Imported It not for making np the balance 
of exporlt and profit* oxer Import* or for what I* calM halaner* of 
trti'le Far from It^M I baxo ttlrrailjr crplalneA It h Imported a* a 
riroilo bat It, therefore doe* not make India richer brrauw 

»o inoch *Uxrr H Imported. If I pi'® out ^20 aorth of poodi to anjr 
one and In return got Xo In other pood* an I Xj in •Uxer and xrt if 
bj to doing though I ha%e reccixe<l only XIO worth In all for Uie X^ 

I hare parted xxlth I am richer by Xj I hate reeel\ ed Xw In 

ailvcT then toy richne** will be xery unenxlable Indeed. The ph no- 
menon In fact ha* a deludvo cff'-cl. He l-le* not gitlnp doe con 
ihlermtlon to the aboxe cirrum»Uttce* Ih Icnrv'nl of many 

people at what are called rnottnon* Imports of wltct In India I« ] le 
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that of a cluld who, because it can itself be satisfied with a small piece 
of bread, wondeis at a man eatmg a whole loaf, though the loaf may 
be but a very “ scanty subsistence ” for the big man.’ 

It IS frequently forgotten that in dealing with British 
India one has to do with a huge population, with a 
continent as great as Europe, leaving out Russia, and 
with nations as varied in habits and customs as are the 
Em'opean nations No doubt a few Indians have become 
rich, and are the better for the imported treasure — that 
IS, have hoarded it or turned it into ornaments They 
are, however, comparatively few I doubt if they 
number as many as do the wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers of the city of Manchester As in England 
the miUionaire and the pauper co-exist, so in India a 
small number of weU-to-do folk are to be foimd side by 
side with' two hundred and thirty millions of strugglmg 
people, a number every year becoming more and more 
poor, half of whom do not receive a bare sustenance in 
food, to say nothmg of sufficient and decent clothing, 
and leaving out of account everythmg which would give 
zest to hfe ^ Whatever the import of treasure into India 
may mean, it most certainly does not fulfil the condition 
of ‘ good evidence of increasing wealth,’ nor should it 
appear to be a gratifying phenomenon to an mterested 
Viceroy and lull him to slumber as an evidence of increasing 
wealth and growmg prosperity In England the suffering 
and strugglmg poor are few , m India they are the vast 
majority, the well-to-do bemg a very small mmonty The 
greater part of the Indian people hve with hardly more 
pleasure than the lean and hungry cattle m their fields 


‘ ‘ The Economic Situation m India,’ a senes of articles in the Poona 
Sarvajanil Sabha Journal (the Sabha now, unhappily, qmescent, was a 
pubho body which did notable service m Western India for a tune) These 
articles did not attract in England the attention their great ment called for, 
partly, perhaps, becanse the author thought only of an Indian audience and 
dealt with ciores, lakhs, and percentages, with all ciphers omitted, in a way 
which, while easily realised by the mathematical and anthmetical mmd of a 
ti-amed Indian, is hard to be grasped by an Bnghsh reader unfamihar with 
the terminology as well as the curienoy mvolved 
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Unimpeachable evidence from official records demonstrate 
this I publish that evidence in great fnlness later m this 
volnme Such an existence as they endure is mcompatible 
•with "Viceregal dreams of *mcreasing -wealth and growmg 
prospenty 

That there is much buned -wealth m India is a 
favounte subject -with many people who generalise not 
from facts but from fancies A few years ago the 
Pioneer newspaper made some remarks which were freely 
quoted m the Bntish Press the following paragraph 
particularly proving itself a favounte with sub-effitors 
everywhere — 

Mr darmont DanleD If reinembCT rightly gives as the result 
ot his researches Into tho btuied wealth of Indla> the sots of 270 
minious iterliiig as a probable estimate of the omcout of the 
treasure lyhag idle in tbe country cHher In the shape of hoards 
or omamenta. We do not know that any one has ever seriously 
andlted the fig u res by which be airives at this eoDcIosbu : and 
they may bo Indisputable At any rate every one knows that the 
hoards of native famUiet are aatonlshlngly large In preportion to 
thdr outward drcumstances ; and Mr £. 8 Maclagan who has 
been invesUgaUng the trade in geld and aflver worL for the ronjab 
Gov ernm ent, U convinced that they are much more genen^y 
undorvaloed orer-esUmated. A competent authority he says 
guesses ihst In Amritsar city alone there arc jewels to the value of 
two million pounds sterilog Aa regards some other districts the 
figures that have been fa^shed are not lets astonishing The 
miserable waste of Jfontgomcry Is estimated to possess ob^t fifty 
in omamenta. Tbe hill sides and vaUeyi of Kulu are put 
at three and a half In Jhelcm two*fiflhs of tho wealth of 

the district are said to bo vested in property of this nature \ and in 
Kobat probably one of the poorest districts of the province in this 
respect the estimate Is taken at HsJOO for each Uindoo family and 
Bi.10 for each ilussulman family and a Ulth in the agntrate for the 
\awab and other lUlses—maklDgn total for the dl trict of 75 lakhs. 
This c tlmate Mr MacUpan admits is probably on cispgcraticm 
liul, ho adds, ” even a more exact calculation would probably surpd • 
ns In its rrsuUiU OUen another ijaarler of acentury of ijulrt JlriU*h 
role and the spoil of the panjab will be once more uorth the alt^n 
tion of loroo cosetous Insadcr from the North West. In Iho ineau 
time it acts as » jv^w rial IncrnUxe W tho |redsj^fy Initlncts tf 

lesser ro^uos— the huasebreaker an 1 tl e daeolt, \nd In f*. l to Ji a 

itoteof w alUi I'll in swih a mo-nrer would bare tci^/h to 
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bnng these professions into existence in the golden age Stock notes 
have failed , Mi DanieU’s currency lefoims have not had a tiial , and 
we still seem to be as far as ever from havmg hit on any scheme that 
Avill mduoe the native population to see the disadvantages of keepmg 
valuables m hand and the advantages that may be seemed by partmg 
with them ’ 

At fiiat sight the amounts mentioned in the above 
paragiaph may seem enormous But when those 
amounts — even Mi Darnell’s guess of thirty years ago 
— are, as akeady remaiked, regarded in the hght of 
the great population of India, and it is home in mind, 
as it always should be, that the greater part of such 
jewelry as there still is in India is inhented, that the 
a'} tides de luxe have been heirlooms in Indian famihes 
through many generations, one marvels not at the wealth 
of India, but at the terrible poverty which exists, not- 
withstandmg the two hundred and seventy milhons 
sterhng of ‘ hoards and ornaments ’ Divided among the 
whole people there is 

Not Fouetben Rupees (18s 8d.) pbb B[ead of 

Wealth, 

mcludmg all that has been inhented 1 Buned ‘wealth,’ 
indeed ! Miserable, naked, poverty, rather Even the 
optimist General Richard Strachey, when before the 
House of Commons Committee on Indian Finance thirty 
years ago, said ‘ Consider the general poverty of India 
Consider — 

The Total Absence of anything like Accumulated 

Wealth 

in India ’ 

Probably if all the mdebtedness of all the people be 
reckoned, and if aU the debts were liqmdated, more than 
Mr Clarmont Darnell’s estimate would be required to 
meet the legitimate demands of the moneylenders Conse- 
quently, a return to solvency on the part of the average 
Indian would mean eighty per cent, of the inhabitants left 
without one penny’s worth of inherited and acquired 
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wealth, and the moneylenders the sole owners of that 
wealth Even then those moneylenders would not bo 
nch people Allow one moneylender for each of India s 
three-quarters of a million of villages and the wonderful 
amount of £270,000 000 sterling, divided equally among 
them amounts to only £360 each 1 As to the inherited 
wealth amongst the population of India its proportionate 
value may be judged from the following companson — 

DTDIAN WEALTH OS BRITISH WEALTH estimated 
above estimated I by Mulhall 

18s 8d. per head I £800 per head 

Possibly reckomng in evorythmg the Indian wealth 
mxght be brought to £6 per head though that is exceed 
ingly doubtful Even then how would it stand m com 
ponson with the Bnton s wealth ? 

Matters m this respect have not improved since 1872 
when the Pioneer e inquiries were made rather have thoj 
become very much worse In the inquiry which, fourteen 
years ago was made m the North TTestem Provinoes and 
Oudh it was found that many households, oven tho 
households of small formers — farmers of from five to 
fifteen acres — had not ten shiilmgs worth of jewels 
fumituro and utensils of every sort and kind Agam and 
again it was stated cither there were no jewels or that 
the ‘jewels wore made of pewter In many thousands 
of huts taking the records of 1883 ns tho test there is not 
more than one rupees worth of belongings' in each- 
Analysed tho Donicll figures do not show much wealth 
per head In Jilontgomcrj tho averago works out to 
httlo more than Rs 10 (Us -Id ) i«r inhabitant As for 
the statement Given another quarter of a century of 
qmet Bntish rule and tho spoil of tho Panjab wnll be once 
more worth tho attention of somo covetous invader from 
tho Northwest it is amusingly preposterous It has 
not been shown nor can it possibly l>o hhown that thtrr 
has been an) matcnal addition to the wealth of the 
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Panjnb durjng the fifty and jiioio ycais tliat that piovmcc 
has been nndci Biiiish lulc No doubt in a few of the 
wcalthici Indian and Muliannnadan families all over India 
thcic arc still jc\\cls and pioj)or{y of consideiable value 
But it IS mainly inhented wealth No one would contend 
that all India’s stoicd-uxi resoiuccs have alieady been 
diamed fiom the counlr} , of mhented wealth thcie must 
slill be some It is, howevci, lessening ycai by year, 
\\hilst its xilacc IS not being taken by newei cieations of 
lescncs or puichasc of valuables If students of Indian 
affairs vould take the tioiible to examine into such 
mattcis analytical!}' and histoiically, first of all casting 
aside all picconcencd notions and jiiescivmg a candid 
mind, even the newspaper quoted, judging by its leader of 
December 30, 1800, uould not merely be among the 
prophets, but vould be head and shoulders over its 
compeers m its exhibition of India’s only too hideous 
poverty That journal vould then, habitually, as it did 
incidentally, on the date mentioned, attack the Indian 
authorities with vehemence and with imputations un- 
knowm to the present \vntei, who always assumes that 
every Anglo-Indian official is the personification of ability, 
high-mindedness, and good intentions — an Admirable 
Crichton among the admimstrators of civihsed countries 
Indeed, it is because such good men are the (unconscious, 
one hopes) producers of such ill-consequences that most 
occasion is found to denounce the system under which the 
ill grows The evil thus becomes perpetuated ‘ Indian 
civihans are such honourable men , some often are such 
good Christians — there cannot be any evil resulting from 
their admimstration ’ Thus quieted, responsible Bntish 
people turn over on their side and contentedly slumber 
As to some of the reserves of the well-to-do people 
in India bemg retamed m the shape of jewelry, that is 
inevitable. While human nature is human nature some 
adornment of the person will always be considered 
essential 'Back and body will be adorned even if the 
belly goes empty ’ is an Enghsh, not an Indian, proverb 
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Further, to expect, as some English pubUcista appear to 
expect, that Indian people will sell their jewels and melt 
their gold and silver nose and ankle and finger rings, to 
enable them to find capital for industrial enterprises m 
which they do not believe, or to improve their land 
according to a foreigner a notions of improvement, is to 
expect from them what is looked for from no other people 
on the face of the earth and what no other people does 
"Whence comes the capital employed in jomt stock and 
other enterpnses m the United Kin gdom ? Does any 
appreciable amount of it come from the jewelry, the 
paintmgs the Sevres vases the hoarded wealth of the 
nch people of this land ? It is only as there is capital 
over and above what makes for the adornment of the 
person and the enrichment of the home that general 
enterprise is nonnahed even m onr go-ahead mdostnal 
Unit^ Kingdom If this fwt webe more often borne m 
mind there would be less mjoetice done to what is called 
the want of energy and effort on the part of Indian so* 
called capitalists while many foohsh gibes as to the 
alleged hoardmg propensities of our Indian fellow 
subjects would be eparc<L‘ Stop the dram from Indio 
and there may bo a chance of wealth acoumuJating India 
may then bo able to pay for her own industrial ontorpnscs 
While the dram continues Tvcolth cannot acoumolato and 
the public works nhich her foreign mlors declare to bo 
necessary must bo constructed with foreign capital and, 
m the process will bo brought about the further degrada 
tion, and finally, the nun of India 

Uoch U Mid ftboat bo«rdUiC bf Use csUTti bat henr ]UU* U Un 
ihATt for c*eb to bojud, and wtui )tcau>lln;t— in Ui* stupe of lamtairflU 
plilr Je^tlry pf ra opU cnuinmu — ihert ar* In FngUodI I do 

DOi nippo** Uut anr CogUjtimtn wooM tay that the mUrti cl India en^-hx 
to hATt CO tuto acd DO onusKntx. and motl oclj lir* like acln^t. lint 
after bow lilrt U^or U wrtry efu lud hli eWe to hwJ « 
to 0**. Th# tKi U ilut, firtroa hwrdlnjf mllllofli who art- Uric* *1" 
»<*nty ” do cut tarw UUta fr»r* a tDrcr Ut 

potirMloiu It CACOot U cnhffwO* To Uli of OrlmUl wralih bow m fM 
at llriUih lodI» h conwceO !• * of *r*«cti a drrarn t — 
yaofwt, loTTtiy rf IfidU. 
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THE TRIBUTE WHAT IT IS HOW IT WOBKB 

not ft £ftck to be foood in ftuppori of AUegatlcmfl Ihai 
IzuU&la becoming Exbaosied. (Lord Geo Samtifoiu) 

Thftt Abinrdlty— obont a Dndn to Eoglimd. 

An Adminlftmtlon abtolnteljr Umclfisb 

Doei Indift Eoolljr Tftj ft Tiiboto ? 

The Bjmpofiimi at tbo India Office Id 167C 

Lord Sftbjibury on Prodace Exported without ft Direct 
EqaiTolent 

How tho MorcftBtile TronsacUoD Inroh’ing the Pajment of 
Trfbate U Oanied Throagb 

Tho Viceroy and Sccrotary of State as Money Drokern, 
bcgotlotlog tho larosCfflont 

Tho Trlbato bot All Quin to England; it doe« Serfoos 
MUchief to Agricnltore and Brllbb Farmers Bofier 

Tbo Drain and Itn EHecis Ilecognlacd at tbo India Office 
In 1870 

Tbe Tributo which U to bolefally weighing down the Indian 
Exchange thrcftteot to break tbo Indian camel • 
back. 


speak said the lU Hon Lord Gcorpo Uamilton 
Secretary of State for India m a letter* to Mr 
Hadabhai Naoroji of tbo incrta^mR uupovenshment of 
India and tbo annual drain upon licr ns steadily and 
continuously exhausting her resources. Again I assert 
you ore under a delusion Except that dunng the la^t 
fire yearn tho rainfall has thnee failed and creattil 

Pirt ot a wnctpoojenw Ulwwt Ihrws cm lb# ptwa* 

cocdiaw o! IniU and (ai «r ba'wjl b) In rapUl/ r« 
|mpwrUh»«i 
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diought*; of nnincn&c diinciiMons, ihcic js not a fact to be 
found in suppoit of join allegation'; ’ 


‘ Poes India pay tribute to Knglnnd ? ' 

‘Ceitainly not,' the aveiago Pnglishninn would icply 
‘We do not lule India in that way Tribute? Oh' it 
IS nonsense to suppo ‘'0 wc take tiihulc fiom another 
counti.\ , ospceiall} a countiy like India. We lulc India 
for nothing, except payment foi the w'ork we do thcie ’ 
The nioic than a\eiago man, the capable scholar, the 
high adniinistiatoi, all reply with like cxpicssions. One of 
the Inghcsf of ex-ofiicials, whoso sci\ico in India icceutly 
came to an end, said, in the picsencc of thepiesent wiitei, 
dining the picscnt vcai (1001)* ' Oli ’ that absiiidity 
about a di.iin fiom India to England I Thcic is no diain 
If there he a diain it is all the other way ’ He w'as higlily 
indignant, as he thus spoke, wnlh any one wdio thought 
othcLwise 

The c^'nic may ask* ‘ Poes England, indeed, then rule 
India for naught 9 ’ And lie wnll get a leply m some such 
tenns as tliese — 

‘ I have simply to repeat what I suppose is the most 
sinking impression that India leaves on every traveller of 
the magmficent work that has been done, and is being 
done, by English Admmistration ’ And, of course, 

‘All for love and nothing foi revard’* 

‘ The spectacle,’ continues the some waiter, ‘ of an 
admimstration absolutely unselfish, just, scraipuJous, 
unweanedly energetic, provident, chantable, worked by 
men of untmng self-sacrifice and indomitable courage 
from the highest to the lowest, keeping order in what 
would qmte obviously otherwise be illimitable chaos — a 
Government, local as well as central, exact, firm, yet 
responsive to a touch, and absolutely devoted to the good 


' Sponsor’s ‘Faerio Queon ’ 
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of the people, is one ‘whioh mates one proud and thankful 
for British rule ^ 

This 18 how neatly every Enghahman regards the 
Bntiflh connection with India Tet it is wholly a fancy 
picture Our absolutely unselfish and scrupulous 
rule 18 compatible with the existence of a dram of India s 
resources which is enriching an already wealthy country 
at the cost of insufficient food insufficient clothing and 
no comforts of any kind for enjoyment by twice as many 
milhona of Bntish subjects as there ore people reading m 
the Umted Kingdom Compatible, too with one rotumed 
civilian gettmg as much for penaon each year as the 
average mcome of thirteen hundred people The rule 
has to be good the man has to have done wonders to 
justify any foreigner for non-eqmvalent services (m 
Lord Sahabuiy s phrase) taking so mnch from the means 
of on always hungry and lU nourished jicoplo. 

The word Tribute is only once mentioned m the 
general accounts of the Govommont of India It is then 
employed to designate cortom payments made by the 
Feudatory States to the eurenun Power The total 
amount is £909 701 per ann um Of onythmg m the 
shape of a tribute in the transactions existing betucen 
India and England nothing is said T\lij ? ‘ Because ‘ 
the reply is given to any question of the kind whicli nia> 
bo asked there is nothing m the shape of trilmtu from 
the one country to the other Are Englishmen Soulli 
American Spaniards that they should exact a tribute from 
the people o>cr ^hom they bear rule? 

One hundred and tuentj years ago there uaa no 
insuperable objection to call things by their right names 
Burko’ declared it must ha^o been aluays cMilcDt 
to coufaulcrato persons that the extraction of wealth 
from a country lessening in its nsourctn in projwrtion to 

n,T H naitAn II I> Tolirf an I I tlj» rf Si, J Ijn* C ^ 
OilorJ Inrftroloni o< todi* eonUltuV J to Tl/ 0 rlU Jf j l'*Ol 

Mfllh ^ Co<ttoj|U«»* c*o it* \CaJm tf inll* f * * 

tilt J C VUncM 
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the incieasc of its bin dens ’ was neither good in itself, nor 
could it be of long duiation. To-day we aic not wholly 
blind, notwithstanding the gencinl obsciunntism, T\hich, 
soinct lines, seems ^Mlful obscuiantisin The injurj* — of 
increasing the Inudcns on the land and leaving cities and 
lovns insnfiicicntly taxed — ‘is cxaggeiated in India,’ said 
Loid Sahslnny (Apul 20, lETj), ‘\\herc so much of the 
icvenuc is exported without a diicct equivalent’ The 
Sccictaiy of State foi India, as Lord Salisbuiy was then, 
piocecded to sn} — ‘ As India must be bled the lancet 
should be directed to the paits where the blood is con- 
gested, OL at least is sufficient, not to those which aie 
aheady feeble fiom the want of it' This observation 
makes it clcai that to one British statesman out of the 
inanj* who have had direct chaigc of Indian afifaiis, the 
fact, that India w’as pajing tiibute to England, was 
peifectly clcai With his great ability and luminous 
pow'eis of description Lord Salisbury put the matter 
beyond pcradvcntuie in tw’o striking phrases — 

‘ India, w'here so much of the revenue is exported 
without a direct equivalent ’ 

‘ As India must be bled, the lancet should be directed 
to the parts wdiere the blood is congested, or at 
least sufficient, not to those wffiich are already 
feeble for the want of it ’ 

There were others in the India Office at that tune who 
shared these views and who did not hesitate to ex^ness 
them ^ But for some reason not readily apparent, from 


* ‘ More than twenty years ago the late Sir Louis Mallet (I presume with 
the knowledge and consent of Lord Cranbrook, then Secretary of State for 
India, and of my fiiend the late Edward Stanhope, then Undei-Secretary), 
put at my disposal the confidential documents in the India OflSce, fiom 
Indian Finance Ministers and others, beaiing on this question of the dram 
from India to England and its effects The situation is, to my mmd, so 
desperate that I considei I am entitled to call on Lord Geoige Hamilton to 
submit the confidential memoranda on this subject, up to and aftei the year 
1880, for the consideration of the House of Commons I venture to assei-t 
that the public will be astonished to lead the names of those who (privately) 
are at one with me on this matter As to remedy, there is but one, and it is 
almost too late foi that the staunehmg of the drain and the steady substi- 
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that tune forward no sach word has been spoken, or if 
spoken, has not been allowed to appear ui any of the 
pnbhcationfl emanating from the Office 

The names of thmga concerning the fundamental facts 
of human nature and of administrative conditions may 
change the essential conditions are nnvaned. This is 
espemaUy the case with India A student of Anglo 
Indian nomenclature m relation to the procedure of 
affairs during, say, the past Hiirty years, finds himself 
on consnltmg the official record of the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nmeteenth century, 
in a world of most refreshingly frank and whoUy unac 
cnstomed oxpreasionB Yet the burden of diapatohos 
from the India House to loving fnends in India refer to 
much the same topics as do the dispatches which to-day 
pass backwards and forwards between Whitehall on the 
one hand and Oaloutta and Simla on the other Notably 
18 this true of the corrospondence of the finonco depart 
menu The problems to bo fiiced now arc tho problems 
which were faced thou In tho Company s days, urged by 
the need for dividends and by tho payments to bo mado 
to His Majesty's Govommont for troops and m other 
rcspccU, much turned upon tho Investment Tho 
Investment meant so many milhons of pounds storlmg 
employed for tho purchase of goods to bo loaded into the 
Company s ships and sold in English markets to provide 
Bolanos dividends and interest on tho fruits of ‘tho 

toUon of ^»UTe nile ander light Cogllth tnptrriiloa for oor pr t H n I 
mlnotu n M ntirwiix JfonU?i <7 JqIj 3 lool In » 

prroedin; ooiBmtmltaUon frooi (be t&m* vrit^r nuan brra njusrd to 

ertfut I tttij t*y la eoncloilon th\l mj yirn on thU nattrt 
bem and ihwl by »ach men df*d and llrlar m iff ifontfomery 
ytrlln fl(r flwTTe Mr Jaro« Oeddet (Bea-nl Citll ffmlee 

of the Oriii* funlne cf 1*10**) Blr Looli ifaU^ Coleml Oiboni 
Pnin* IWlI Mr lloWrt KnthU Blr WllUm \Nnll fbam Mr Cheelrr 
MtiTBichtoi (UU rrin Ipal cf the lUUaasw CedUr* lUJVolc K*tty«r) 
Mr \VUU>m Dlthy Mr EKdahhel SMiroJI *nd truny tnorej and 1 
I ihoalJ not !♦ ^rry f«f nrtn- 11 I ad I'll l-ord H*U Lury mJ 

„ g 4 «^ury cf Bute for livlL* to th* tut Tl^cun*eflb Ut P r 

K J M 1 ^ cner Ii»aUn*ri Hot ircr cf IVnT*J f'C 
loclcdfA n • rtauuU »lll U foord la U • « rbrp irr 
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economical sm of international borrowing,’ on which the 
directors discoursed, a sm which, notwithstanding its 
condemnation, was committed wath impumty immedi- 
ately w'ais with the object of conquest seemed inevitable 
and were taken in hand The process was simple If 
‘ Commeicc ’ had not profits for the ‘Investment,’ then 
‘ Temtoiy ’ provided what w'as needed — that is to say, 
the proceeds of taxation paid for the goods to fill the 
ships’ holds and to find employment for the broker m 
Mincing Lane and its purlieus The rulers of India, 
then, might be governing men, but, first and foremost, 
they were merchants The fact was open and undis- 
guised Now the)'’ are rulers indeed, but no longer figure 
as merchants The Viceroy does not buy wheat, and 
jute, and tea, and indigo, and oil seeds, and coffee, and 
cotton, endorse the BiUs of Lading, as did WaiTen 
Hastings in his time, and consign the produce to the 
Secretar)' of the India Office in London All the same 
month by month a mercantile transaction is carried 

V 

through identical with that which was familiar and easily 
understood when done openly and above-board 

Lord George Hamilton is the head of a larger mercan- 
tile house than that over which Mr Piei’pont Morgan 
presides as Master of the Umted States Steel Trust Mr 
Clinton Dawkms, in exchanging his Finance Minister- 
ship of India for a paiijnership m an eminent banking 
firm domg busmess m London and New York, merely 
exchanged one commercial situation for another Om’ 
whole connection with India rests upon the shop-keepmg 
element in the relations between the two countries being 
strictly maintained Let those visible signs of India’s 
subordination to England which are mamfest m the 
balance of exports over imports m the annual trade of 
the two countnes be stopped by that great merchant the 
Secretary of State ceasing to offer Council Bills for 
purchase, and India would not greatly concern us as a 
nation, if only the inevitable hquidation provided us with 
twenty shiUmgs in the £, and we received ‘ compensation 
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for disturbance Trhicb we should certainly exact The 
mercbant-stateaman no longer buys goods in India him 
self Bells them in tbe open market and appropriates tbe 
proceeds to pay what is due to moneylenders m England 
(called for euphony’s sake sbarobolders — tbe other name 
is ugly and is to be re&erved for sowkars and bunniabs) 
annuitants and pensioners not to mention bis own 
emoluments and those of bis not small army of assistants. 
He hat to have about sixteen millions sterbng of hard 
cash every year to pay to the respective parties just 
mentioned. His Agent m Calcutta the Head of the 
Civil Administration the representative of Bntish 
Majesty has collected the money that is wanted and 
holds it ready for transmission He cannot however 
very well send the rupees he has actually obtained from 
the taxed commumty Neither would it be digmfiod on 
the part of Lord Gunon of Kedlcston to buy produce and 
see it shipped from dock or ghat. Other pooplo m 
England, merchants who have ascertained the wants of 
the Western people have agents in India who buy pro 
dace and who ore ready to undertake all the tochnicahtics 
involved m shipping it to England They do this and 
thoir principals m London having received and sold the 
goods wish to transmit to India payment for what they 
have received If Lord Corzon docs not want to eend 
over actual com m bulk neither does the outside mor 
chant wish to send more ingots of gold or Bilvcr or brass 
to India than the few -ttell to-do Indian people require as 
a metallic reserve or for conversion into ornaments — 
such ornaments Iximg a kind of saMngs bank whence 
(before the Mints were closc<l) the full silver value of the 
savings could at anv moment bo obtained (less a F-niaJl 
commission) in current coin of the mlm 

Thu® the Secretary of Stale wants the mono) which 
111* Agent in Calcutta liolds for him the vendor iner 
chant in London wants to pav his correspondent or 
Agent at an Indian port or in nn inland aiy for the pn>- 
dace and goods he has irceiviij and has fjld 
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better course can the English merchant adopt to secme 
his ends than that he should pay what he has to pay to 
the Secretary of State m London who wiU instruct his 
Agent — the Viceroy — ^to pay in Calcutta or elsewheie a 
corresponding sum to the Exchange Bank which has 
come into existence as the medium for such trans- 
actions? 

Because Indian produce is the only means by which 
these transactions can be earned through, the ^ntish 
fanner has nearly ceased to grow wheat Cheap labour 
m India and the utter helplessness of the cultivator has 
helped to bung the agncultunst m the Umted Kmgdom 
to the deplorable pass desenbed by Mr Rider Haggard 
in his July-October visitation through the agricultural 
distncts of England ^ Economic causes, as inexorable as 
the law of gravitation or the transrmssion of hght from 
the sun and stars, from lamp and candle, have made the 
wealth gained by iron-master and manufacturer who send 
steel rails and locomotives to India paid for out of money 
lent by England and not provided by India, to play a 
large part in produemg the harder struggle for life which 
the British agncultunst has to endure A study of these 
economics would lead Enghsh landowners and fanners to 
hold very different pohtical views from those they at 
present possess But there is no Party in the British 
State with knowledge or discernment to teach them 
what they should know 

‘The glut of Indian commodities m the Enghsh 
market,’ says Mr Inwood Pollard, = ‘is the result of 
India’s giowmg Home charges For, whereas Enghsh 
merchants only expended 304,000,000 of tolas 3 of silver 

' See a senes of aiticles contnbnted to the Expres'^ newspaper, London 

= ‘ The Indian Tribute and the Loss by Exchange , an Essay on the 
Depieciation of Indian Commodities in England,’ by Thomas Inwood 
Pollard Calcutta ThacLei, Spmk and Co 1884 I have exchanged 
the word ‘ our ’ into ‘ India ’ to increase the perspicacity of the passage 
for Enghsh readers 

3 A tola IS a measme of weight The stnndaid tola weighs 180 tioy grains, 
or one rupee 
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in the purchase of Indian goods in the five years ending 
■with 1884-6 they expended no less than 976 000 000 
worth of substitutes for tolas of silver, during the same 
period, m the shape of bills drawn on the Indian Govern 
ment by the Secretary of State for India — paper money 
representing the Indian tribute "Whereas the average 
annual imports of silver mto India in the five years ending 
■with 1884-6 hod dtforeased from 76,000,000 to 01,000 000 
of rupees as compared ■with the fifteen years endmg with 
1874-6 the bills drawn m London and paid by the 
^vemment m India had increased from 74 000 000 to 

196.000 000 annually (If we compare 1870-1 to 1873-4 
■with 1830-1 to 1888—4, the mcroose of the annual average 
of Indian Home charges is 82 000 (MX) of rupees ) 

Mr Pollard proceeds, m a lumraous passage to which I 
beg the reader s most careful attention, to show how the 
dram from India is arranged m such a way os to disguise 
its real purposo from every one but an export Ho says 
How few people can bo brought to realise what this 
means — that u the statement m tho procedmg para 
graph Could I domonstrato that £12 0(X) 000 worth of 
Indian mcrcbandiso had been added to the English 
annual supplj in exchange for a certain number of tons 
of solid raotol sold to our customers at a cheap rate bj 
Germany or the Umtod States not one man in ton 
thousand would refuse to acknowledge that to bo tho 
cause of the low •value of Indion goods m England let 
when I do something more — nhen I domonstrato that 

1112.000 000 ^orlh of those some goods ha\o been added 
to tho annual supply in tho same market in exchange for 
bits of papfr not one in ten thousand inll understand 
wliat I mean 

‘ I mean that of late years (1680-1 to 1831-5) as com 
pared with fotrncr jears (1860-1 to 1874-6) 121 000 0(X) 
of rupees worth of Indian goods had been oddo<l to the 
already heavy annual consignments wlieremth India pavs 
its English liabilities (other than tho»c due ou the score 
of commerce) that English private iinporten of lurr 
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chaudise have to compete with the ever-mci easing and 
virtually gratmtous, consignments of the same merchan- 
dise imported by Her Majesty’s Secietary of State for 
India , the Indian exporters send their goods to a market 
in which the demand for them is ever bemg saturated 
more and more by a greater and greater quantity of them 
having been already received by their customers as im- 
ports foi which nothing has to be paid, for which no 
equivalent in merchandise or money has to be exported, 
which cost England not so much as a day’s work.’ 

The Marquis of Sahsbury, eleven years earher, had 
condensed this teaching into a sentence when he drew 
attention to the fact that ‘ much of the levenue of India 
IS exported without a direct eqmvalent ’ ^ While such a 
statement remains on lecord it is perfectly clear that at 
the India Office, so long ago as 1876, ‘ the drain ’ and its 
effects were recognised m their true light That not only 
nothing has been done dmang the mtervenmg twenty-six 
years to staunch the open wound thus recogmsed while 
eveiything possible has been done to aggravate it until 
the wound has become an avenue to premature death 
and untold suffermg to millions of Bntish subjects yearly, 
IS a condition of things for which the Secretary of State 
and his colleagues wiU have to answei at the bar of justice 
and of pubhc opmion one day 

I venture to put it to Lord George Hamilton, to whom 
has been given the inestimable privilege of ruhng India for 
six years continuously, of havmg made twelve Indian 
Budget speeches in the House of Commons and of havmg 
served at the India Office nearly fourteen years altogethei, 
whether he has ever taken the tiouble to reahse what it is 
that he has done towards ruining the bodies and deso- 
lating the homes of many, many, millions of his Indian 
feUow-subjects, through his neglect to mark, learn, and 


^ This 13 one of a nmnbei of pivotal sentences which the readei will see 
again and agam in these pages I am less concerned with saying the same 
thing the second time or the third oi fomth time than I am to impress the 
fact npon the readei ’s mind 
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inwardly digest the facta relating to the moat splendid 
position ever occnpied by mortal man. Ho is req>onBible 
for the lives and happmess of three hundreds of milhons 
of human hemgs, and he allows millions to starve to 
death every year "Why? Because to him the economic 
condition of India is a wholly sealed unopened un 
studied book. Here are passages which may give him 
occasion to pause and should stimulate him to a hue 
of reflection to which ho is now a stranger In the 
Westminster JRevieio m 1880 Mr "W T Thornton penned 
this paragraph which was probably the last ho over 
wrote on a subject on which he was an acknowledged 
authonty hlr Thornton remarked — 

Thus it IS estabhshcd there is a dram from India to 
England What is its nature and extent? 

* Expenenco os usual dofemng until too late her 
captious counsels at lost teaches us clearly enough how 
senoua an oversight there has been m an important 
branch of the domestic pobey icstitntcd by the Govern 
ment of India some twenty five years ago and steadily 
pursued over smee Every one could see that railways 
which had so marvellously developed the resources of 
Europe were equally desirable for India but neither did 
it occur to any practical administrator to inquire nor 
did an\ theoretical economist \olnntccr to point out * 


ThU If *n nrer The o( iJw lodlin Iribqle wn poInl^J oat 
In Urnu by John Btoart Mill ITp d«am»lnilM Hut rxrrj 

cotmtiy erpoTt* *Dd IraportJ the wry »«b« thirty and In th* Tfiy 
qn*oUty under ft raooey as under a harler system In Ih* aWne* 

of InlemiUcrtul payments of the nitare of a tribute on ter a barter syitem 
the tri'le f:T»Tltates to the point at which the »ora of the Impcft* riietly 
exehanjT* (or tb* sum of Ibe erpotti In a money at ,em It prarlUtet to 
the m*"* ** whl^h the ioro of th Inporit and tho eam cl the npt^rtc 
hanpe for the •ame quantity of money And slnee ihlr-s which ar* 
eqoal to the sam thins are eqtul tooneanoth r Iheeiporti arvl Inp>*rt 
which ar* eqtuJ In money price w«!l U mtwywrtt ow'd pre^'iely 
«nch»c-e for one another nut he showi ihtt ihl* eqoUJty le'weeft 
nnortt and Import* 1* d ilarW by the eilriene* of lot tn t m»l pa* 
nrrBlf oot criflciUif In eomm rc* ar4 lor wkicb ro rqilra'ee! I-* 
cllhff rnoney of r*mn<sl t i h eipee *! or rrothrj *afh a* a iritnlc 
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how greatly the investment of English capital on Indian 
public works must, by necessitating the remittance to 
England of annual mterest or profit on the investment, 
deiange the Indian exchange, nor how grievous would 
be the effects of the derangement Railways are good, 
nTigation is good, but neither one nor the other good 
enough to compensate foi opemng and continually 
widenmg a diain which has tapped India’s veiy heait- 
hlood,^ and has dried up the mainspimgs of her mdustnal 
energy So gnevous an error of the past havmg been at 
length, however taidily, detected, will scarcely be perse- 
vered m , and we may reasonably assume, therefore, that 
there will be no more guaranteeing of pnvate British 
enterprise There is for India just now no other 
pubhc work half so urgent as the restoration of equihbnum 
between income and expenditure, and aU the rest should 
be imperatively required to wait until there shall be 
surplus revenue apphcable to them, unless, pei chance, 
the teqiiisite funds can he intei mediately ha'll owed fiom 
local capitalists content to leceive their inteiest on the 
spot Here, then, I bring my story to a close by 


or lemittances of rent to absentee landlords or of interest to foreign 
creditors 

‘ To begin with the case of bartei The supposed annual lemittances 
bemg made in commodities, and bemg exports for which there is to be no 
retm-n, it is no longer leguisite that the imports and expoits should pay for 
one another , on the contrary, theie must be an annual excess of exports 
ovei imports, equal to the value of the remittance If, before the country 
became hable to the annual payment, foreign commeice was in its natural 
state of equihbnum, it will now be necessary, for the pm-pose of effectmg 
the remittance, that foreign countiies should be induced to tate a greater 
quantity of exports than before, which can only he done hy offering those 
exports on cheaper teims, oi, in other words, hy paying dearer for foreign 
commodities The mternational values wiU so adjust themselves that eithei 
by greater exports oi smaller imports, or both, the requisite excess wdl be 
brought about, and this excess will become the permanent state The result 
IS that a country which makes regular payments to foreign countries, besides 
losing what it pays, loses also something more, by the less advantageous 
terms on which it is forced to exchange its productions for foreign com 
modifies ’ 

' The itahcs heie and subsequently are not mine , they are the author’s — 
W D 
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drawing from it the pregnant moral that %t w India s 
tribute iohteh w so haJeftdly toeighvig doton the Indian 
exchange and that the same burden threatens, unless 
speedily and materially lightened, to hreah the Indian 
camels back — miracle of endurance though the animal 
be ^ 

The IndUn Tribute (Then. lowood I^IUrd) pp. 77-T6 and 03-CS. 
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savings, whicli piobably amount to neai a million, sbe 
denves benefit from the fortunes reabsed by tbe European 
mercantile community, wbicb are all lemitted to England.’ 

— Pari. Paper, 1858 (445 = n), p, 680. 

I NDIA occupies a position amongst the countries of 
the world to which there is no parallel. She is 
absolutely alone in her experience Look the globe over, 
there is no other land with which to make a companson, 
unless it be Java, and there the circumstances are not 
identical None of the other great divisions of the earth 
are wholly under the rule of an alien race Elsewhere, 
whatever the form of goveimnent may be, the national 
aims, desnes, aspnations, ideals, receive consideration, 
with here and there an exception, as in Fmland Russia, 
throughout its agricultm’al distncts, may be poor, but 
the economic considerations and conditions which con- 
tribute to that poverty are under Russian control and are 
earned out with the acquiescence of the Russian people ^ 
The same is true in and of China, though the situation 
there is tempered by foreigners holdmg many posts and 
roaming where they will throughout the land But they 
are m China more or less on sufferance Though the 
bm’den they have placed on the Chinese people is heavy, 
yet the final word concerning that burden is with China- 
men South Amencan Repubhes are free to do what 
they wiU, even to the extent, if they consider the weight 
of foreign mdebtedness too great to be borne, of actmg 
upon that ughest and most hateful of nineteenth-century 
words — ^Repudiation Japan has taken a foremost place 
among the great nations of the world withm less than 
fifty years of awakemng to' her backward position ; 
Japanese statesmen rank with the noblest and most 

‘ Whatever oonrse events may take, om rule m India must apparently 
for generations become a problem of increasmg difficulty and complexity 
The problem is analogous to what seems to he before a government like 
that of Enssia, with this difference — ^that the Government m Eussia is a 
native mstitution, whereas m India it is that of an alien nation govemmg 
a host of subject races’ — 'Essays m Fmance,’ 2nd ed., 1886, by Sir E 
Giffen, K C B 


15 
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capable of Enropean and Amencan adnuniBtratora , 
Japanese soldiers in the field and Japanese discipline 
on the march and m camp, by reason of the individual 
self restramt developed leave every Christian nation s 
soldiery m the rear 

And India? 

There are none so poor os to do India reverence. 

To adorn a spectacle and to take part in a display Tvith 
the ‘ sons of Empire, and even to win the admiration 
of a German Field Marshal by reason of their prowess 
in China Indian stalwartness of bearmg and high physical 
courage and mihtary capacity count for much But m 
other respects what port or lot has the Indian in those 
world wide dommiona of Bntom which contom four 
hundred milhons of subjects whereof three out of four 
are hia country people ? The Indian temtory is the most 
compact and most easily ruled among all the Common 
wealths Dominions and Colonics which are sisters to 
the Empire of India Indians as individuals compel 
our admiration They equal us, they often beat us m 
our most fancied pursuits, whether spintual scientific 
intoUeotuol, or physical Indian after Indian (oven from 
the most poverty stnoken parte of the Empuro) take the 
highest mtclloctoal pnzos at onr Universities In the 
enckot field our greatest players troop behind Kumar 
Sbn Ronjitsinghji, and do not know which most to admire 
— hia supremo mostetj of their national game or the 
sportsmanlike spint m which ho captains his county 
eleven and regards his position in the * Averages ns 
naught m companson with a win for his team In 
the scientific world Professor J K,B080 a Bengali Babu 
opens the ejes of 'Westom pundits to the \asion of 
nn undreamt-of unseen world of clcctncal phenomena. 
In the religious sphere n samtlmcos of life a fervid 
eloquence that captivates the heart and talcs pn<oncr 
the emotions— theso are conspicuon«tv ncogni"'d m 
Indian teacher after teacher In Blntcsmanslnp un 
happily permitted to exist only in the tcndatoiy Slates 
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nnd not in the Biitish Piovmccs, theie are few in Europe, 
Asia, and Ameiica to surpass the achievements of Sn’ 
Salar Jung the First, Sir T Madava Hau, Sir Dinkar 
Ban * — to lefei only to the departed In a light use of 
the wealth which a few Indians have acquired the noblest 
spint of philanthropy has been exhibited. 

And yet, in spite of all this, India and the nations of 
India count for nothing m the comity of nationahties — 
arc, indeed, not a naiioii m an}' sense, but subjects of a 
‘ righteous ’ raj , in the shaping of the policy most affect- 
ing themselves they are of no account Again in spite 
of all this, combined wath a belief on the part of the 
conquering lace that the}'^ are doing better for Indian 
longs, princes, and peoples than they could do for them- 
selves, theie IS — 

more preventable siiffenng, 

I more hunger, 

^ more insufficiently clothed bodies, 

/ more stunted intellects, 
more wasted lives, 
moie disappointed men, 

by a score or two of millions, in the Bntish Provinces 
of India than are to be found amongst any hke num- 
ber of people the round world over. 

Why? 

Materially, because of the ‘ dram ’ 

Said one of the great host of retired Indian civilians, = 
himself on pension, drawing from India annually the 
income of well-nigh seventeen hundred people ' There is a 
constant drawing away of the wealth of India to England, 
as Enghshmen grow fat on accumulations made in India, 
while the Indian remains as lean as ever Every 

post of digmty and high emolument, civil and mihtary, 

IS held by a stranger and a foreigner , Akbar made fuller 

* Also, wliile the monusenpt of this chapter is with the pnnter, Sii K 
Seshadii Aiyar, the recently resigned Prune Mmistei of Mysore 
= E N Oust, ‘ Linguistic and Onental Essays,’ Part 2, oh 7, Trubner 
and Co 
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tifie of the subject races we make none it is the jealousy 
of the middle-class Bnton the hungry Scot, that wants 
hiB salary, that shuts out all Native aspiration The 
consequences will be terrible 
JdoraXly because of the hterally besotted conceit which, 
m plom dayhght view of innumerable facts to the con 
trary m recent past history and m present experience, 
under our own eyes has detenmned that there is nothing 
good m Indian character that there is nothmg beneficial 
m present-day administration, which docs not owe its 
being to us and because of our insular national pnde, 
we are not willmg to share our rule and governance with 
a dark skinned people Dark face — black heart Dark 
skin — necessarily mental infenonty dork skin — nobihty 
of character and self sacnfice, with other of the higher 
quahties of soul and mind, impossible dark akm — busi 
ness energy commercial forethought, wholly wanting 
else it 18 argued, the development of India would bo 
ensured witb Indian capital The last is a particularly 
cruel and stupid thrust smee we have diumcd the 
country of all its spare capital 
These arc among the reasons why India is poor, and, 
being poor is — by the standard of the ago — necessarily 
and irredeemably infonor 


Long pnor to the time when Cvo railhons sterling 
reprcBcntod the total amount of trade between Pngland 
and India the dram as its inontablo consequences 
wore realised was the subject of adverse comment At 
that time India meant the Lower Pronnccs of Bengal 
BCTcral towns on the Coromandel coast including Cbinnfl 
patnom (^fadras) with much of the Uintcrlond and the 
island of Bombay with surrounding territory and a fe^ 
centres of trade aucli ns Surat The Bombay dmtncts 
were acquired later— from the Maratlms and others 
^^'hen sovereignty was assumed in rastern and Soulhem 
India the question considered In rhat Manni‘r it 
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majf be most expedient to exorcise it for the permanent 
Benefit of the governing Po^\er.’ * The 'Manner ’ would 
be to commit 

• the ml^rnnl Admuuptration to one or more considerable Moormen , 
the Moormen ehicfl^N should be cinplojcd m the OfBecs of Govern- 
ment, the cultufttion of the ‘'Oil should be left nith the Gentoos, 
whoso Proiiort,! it is, and the Ilo\enno fixed for e\ei’, *. . . the 
goxcrmng Pon or should stand paramount, and hold the Sword over 
the rest, watching the Admmistration of c\crj subordinate Depart- 
ment, content with a gross but moderate Tribute proportioned to 
their ncccssari E\pcnso, and guarding the Country from being luincd 
m Detail by Europeans On these Terms the Natives should be left 
undisturbed m the full En]o^\raeni of Iboir oivn Laws, Customs, 
Pic]udiccs, and Religion. On Ibcso Tonns they would as readily 
submit to our Dominion ns to anj other, nor could it cier be lost but 
by foreign Conquest ’ 

This Mas the highest wisdom of the eighteenth eentury 
concermng England’s connection with India, It was 
very high wisdom indeed Those dozen lines aie the 
quintessence of a policy by M^hich alone one country can 
successfully and prosperously hold rule over another, if, 
indeed, the achievement, at any time and m any circum- 
stances, be even approximately possible It is the pohey 
which prevails m the Austrahan Commonwealth, the 
Dominion of Canada, the Colonies generally, with this 
exception — from none save from India is a Tnbute 
exacted Only as we go back to that ideal for India 
and reahse it to the full will prosperity ever return to 
that country 

The easy conquest of Hindustan by the Muhammadans 
IS accounted for by ‘ the Moderation of the Tribute im- 
posed and the Simphcity of then Method of coUectmg it ’ 

‘ In general, they introduced no Change but in the Army 
and m the Name of the Sovereign With Respect to the 
Collection of the Revenues, the System of the present 

' This extiaet (p 916), and subsequent extiacts, aie fiom the ‘Beports 
from Committees of the House of Commons,’ vol v , 1781-82 Prmted 
1804 The capital letters and the italics are those of the Parhamentaiy 
pubbeabon 
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Government is upon Principle directly the reverse of 
what it ought to be and I beheve, such os never was 
adopted by any other Gb>vemment * 

Then as now, the eye of prophecy looked backward 
To properly forecast the fatnre the writer glanced at 
what had happened before his tune It cannot be 
disputed, be said ‘that Bengal was m a much more 
flounahmg State dunng the last Century than it has over 
been under the English Establishment The pnnciplo 
on which Akbar secured bis conquest ‘ was to concibato 
the hlmdfl of the native Hindoos, and to unite them os 
much as possible to his Person and Government some 
ho employed m the highest Offices of the State, with 
others he connected himself and hts Family hy Marriage 
"When the East India Company took charge of Bengal 
ns a govemmg power it was after 

a qoiok 8acces*lon of \\«n and BevoIntiOD*, a Foreipj loflocnM 
pnTolIlng both in Hattcn of Qorcminoni and Commorco the drain 
of large Sinas of Bfonoy carried away by Indiriduah cr by the 
Company In «neh a ttoio of porcrly and decay Instead of Imporin 
of Treasnro from Europe a Trtbntou'as actually rogolred from hcncc 
Largo sunn in spoclo were actuaQy tent out 

The Wealth formerly enjoyed bj the hativos, and 
diffascd by an equal and constant Circulation throngh 
{bo C-custry ira? hy FcTcsgncrs who nihtr 

exported it directly or by suppljnng the other Enropcan 
Factoncs made it nocesaary even for them to import 
Bnllion for providing their Investments » Other portions 

iQfkad ol the Uonofraifnt to thr natoTEl rropd<tor> of th« 

litoJi and dttnAStllnji from fAm a ftxrO lortlonef tbt rrtylo?* «* t^t 
tho open oar«TTC< and piy th a a Tribute t O orr f nm~ni 

fUndJ In th plA« of tho ZomiMar and an»M him a Ttq I'm 

Philip I fxoel* iIh* aolboT of ihJi talttibl* HUU piprr m«o 1»4 I" 
Tilof by frw— if my— Suie papctl ccn^roln^ Inlla 

Ib the tI»wi bt fipfr^>M >f*Bj othfrt TTolP In a linltw lUain 'Msub y 
Ib a eommonlaUlon to ih I*m ef Coonell irrin jwi I 
rrauri* • ttU} lx wii rrmuttdt It rlt* pAlo-t^i an Lr r^nn t» 
hiTO r.ra«ti t think Ihtl •Ic'O ih* cf t> Cjcjf'ry tJ if 

th« Cco4 L-Tif lh« I*«i’ ef Ihli Cco Uy t*t •orr- lh*n 
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of this poweiful expose of the situation in Bengal indicate 
special deal sightedness But the policy was too wise 
foL adoption. jVftcr consideration, with one exception, 
other counsels wcie followed. That exception was the 
establishment of a Penuanent Settlement m Bengal 
This brought some measuie of prospeiity to these 
regions In all other respects that was done which 
has caused lasting injuiy to India and has brought 
discredit upon English fame. 

The Investment was continued Even if Bengal, befoie 
our Accession to the Dewannee, did suffer somewhat 
fiom the diversion of a portion of its revenues to the 
Mogul Emperoi, it appealed ‘ that the Company have 
levied higher Bents* fiom this Country whilst [it was] 
labounng nndei the greatest disadvantages, than it ever 
paid to the Emperors in^ its most flounshmg Condition, 
when the Principal Pai*t of the Revenues were spent 
■within the Pro'vunces, and the Remainder went no farther 
than Delhi ’ It was equally apparent ‘ that, under our 
Administration, the Desire of Increase, invanably and 
mfiexibl}’’ pursued, is the Bmn of the Country, and, 
ere long, -will be found the worst OEconomy ’ 

Ten years later, the greatest panegyrist of Bntish rule 
in India — and, at the same time, himself the worst dis- 
parager of the Indian people known in Bntish-Indian 
hterature — Charles Grant, of the India House, was 
constrained to admit ‘ We apply a large portion of] 
their annual produce to the use of Great Bntam ’ • 

it was before , and yet I am afraid the Pact is undoubted , and I beheve 
has proceeded from the following Causes the Mode of providmg the Com- 
pany’s Investment, the Exportation of Specie, instead of importing large 
sums annually, the Strictness that has been observed in the Collections, 
the Endeavours of all Concerned to gam Credit by an Increase of Eevenue 
durmg the Time of their bemg in Station, without sufficiently attendmg to 
what future Consequences might be expected from such a Measure, the 
Errors that subsist m the Mannei of makmg the Collections, particularly by 
the employment of Aumils These appear to me the principal Causes why 
this fine Country, which flourished under the most despotic and aibitrary 
Government, is vergmg towards its Bum while the English have really so 
great a share m the Admmistration ’ 
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That there ib any * dram from India to England is 
as I ^ve'shown m preceding chapters, frequently denied 
to-day It •^ras, honestly enough, recogmsed whfen, in 
its earher stages, it was a compamtively small matter 
(to us, but to the men of that -day great) There eeenied 
then to be no special desire to hide unpleasant truths 
under a gmse of fair seeming 

The material * dram has robbed India of the capital 
which hitherto had been available for the promotion and 
strengthening of mduatry "Without capital no mdustry, 
on other than the most primitive of bases, can exist. 
Two passages from MUl s Pohtical Economy vol v 
will suffice for the present argument — 

While on the one hand mdustry is hmited by capital 
so, on the other every increase of capital gives or is 
capable of giving additional employment to mdustry 
and this without assignable limit 

What supports and employe productive labour is the 
capital expended in settiog it to T\ork and not the 
demand of purchasers for the produce of tbo labour when 
completed Demand for commodities is not a demand 
for labour 


Indian imports and exports arc, elsewhere in this 
work * set out nn detail aiTd subjected to a more or 
less Bcarchmg analysis They need not bo repeated here 
in aught but total'amounts — 

X 

Exports (includmg Treasure) in 1803-09 80 OSC 447 

Imports , 57,631 303 

Excess of Exports X2'2 555,14-1'^ 

Or Three Hundred Millions of Rupees— more than 
Odo Rupee per Head from All India 

That IS the balance, in slightly \arying amounts nf 


CbarurtJll ft * 
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^^hlch India is, in the mattei of expoits and impoits, 
denuded year by year But, as be appaieut to the 
leader on a moment’s thought, it is not by any means 
a full lepiesenlation of \\bat India annually loses under 
the alien luleis \\ho aie her oveiloids. The amount 
which is shov.n is that which goes, chiefly to England, 
for expendituic m that couutiy — no doubt ‘ foi sei vices 
lendered,’ hut the sci vices could have been lendeied by 
the Indian people themselves at a smallei cost, and' 
maybe with equal efliciency. In 1898-99 the Secietaiy 
of State for India leceivcd £16,303,197 (Es 244,477,650) 


of tins vast sum He disposed of it thus — 

£ 

Interest on Debt anti on otlici Obligations 2,806,097 

l\ranngcmont of Debt (Pn 3 ^ncnts to Panic of England 
and Bank of Ireland) . 49,978 

Charges on Account of Departments in India — 

Post Oflico . 67,409 

Telegraphs 76,080 

Political (Diplomatic Chaigcs) 24,464 

Otliei Charges 28,082 

Bailwajs — 

State Hallways (Interest and Annuities) 3,711,690 

Guaranteed Lines (Interest) 2,162,626 

Pubhc Works (Furlough, Absentee Allowances, etc ) 62,089 

Morme Charges 147,646 

Mibtary Charges — 

Effective — Payments to H M ’s Exchequer for Bntish 

Forces 764,400 

Fmlough Allowances . 802,649 

Troop Service and Passage Money 296,718 

Other Charges 18,816 

Non Effective — Pajunents to H M Eschequei for 

Bntish Forces (Betrred Pay, Pensions, etc ) 627,628 

Pensions to Indian Officers, etc, 1,781,698 

Do. to Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers 6,606 

Do to Widows and Families, etc 106,967 

Civil Charges — 

Secretary of State's Estabhshment, includmg Auditor 

and excludmg Store Department 107,984 

Postages and Telegrams 6,091 

Contingencies (Bent, Taxes, Coal, etc ) 12,287 

Royal Indian Engmeenng College (mcludmg Passages) 29,888 

Miscellaneous Home Chaiges 11,857 
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FniltHiglii — 


X 

Corensnted Seme® 


114,812 

Military Offleen in Civil Employ 


78,410 

Uncovenanted Pilot, and Marino Service* 


08 237 

Pensions and Allowances — 



Political 


11,077 

East India Company * Establifllimonts Abolished 

17,221 

Home Establishment Officers 


42,838 

Do 'Widows and Famfllea from Fonda 


17 020 

Indian Officers for DlsUngnlihed Services 

Jodgos 


Uncovenanted Bcrrlco and others 


300,001 

Compassionato and other Allowances 


14 621 

Indian Service Fnnds (AnnolUes, Pensions etc.) 


1 493,474 

Donation* Qratolties, and Oharittes 


1830 

Mlscellaneoo* Charges 


18 755 

Stores — 



Director>General s Department at Lambeth 


49,823 

Stationery and “Printing for oil Departments In India 

48,658 

Civil Departments 


181 812 

Marine Store* 


57142 

Public Worit* (ineloding Telegraph Btores) 


95 m 

Military (Ineloding Stores for Special Defence Works) 

501223 

MltecHancotis Charges 


4 619 

Total 

ilO.SOS 107 

Ezebango 

8 144,608 

At Bs 16 to Jl 

Rs 244 477 050 


Before analysing these figures and showing i\hat» in 
the way ol dead wcigbl boniD tVio Indian people 
tho> indicate it may bo ncll to record the extent to 
which these Homo Charges have increased smeo 1834-C — 


J/omc Charges m 18»M-5 

Dmdends on East India Stock XC3G 82G 

Permanent and Fixed Charges 883 22tt 

Charges but rorjang in amount 1 20> -lU 
TSlisccllaneous and Conling«.nt Charges Oj 

Temporary Charges etc gicnGS 

Total 
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At the end of sixteen years, namely, m 1850-51, the 
annual increase was only £436,693 A few years later the 
Mutiny piled np national debt, the money being borrowed 
from England, shortly after began the era" of public 
works, m which railways have played the largest part , 
the railways have added much to the Home Charges, 
little to the real well-bemg of India In other respects 
also additions have been made, especially m non-effective 
charges 

The payments made by the Secretary of State fall 
almost naturally into three classes — 

1. Intel est 

Interest on debt inciured m the normal 

government of the countiy 2,805,097 

Do do Railways (including Annmties) 5,874,215 
Management of Debt 49,978 

Total , £8,729,290 


Or (Es 15 = £1, Anna= Id ) d 1,852,248,840 , 

% e , Eightpence is due and payable (and is paid) from 
every man, woman, and child in Bntish India 
per annum for mterest This, with an average 
income of £1 2s 4d per head means one-thirty- 
third of the year’s mcome, or eleven days’ food 
if, however, as should be done, the income 
is reckoned of 231,000,000 of people, less one 
milhon who are well-to-do,^ the amount due 
from each person is one one-twentieth of the 
year’s income, or, eighteen days’ food. 

2 General Gliai ges 

All other sums (save No 3 below) in- 
cluding" Pensions, military (effective 
and noh-effective) charges, etc , etc. £6,464,933 


Or (Es.15 = £1, Anna = Id ) 1,397,025,606 , 


^ See Chaptei 
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» e , Secpenoe per head per apnnm is due, or (at 
2s 4d average income) eight days food 
from every Indian at 18s per head, this charge 
represents fourteen days food 
3 BtpartmcnU and StoT6a ^1, 103, 974 

Or (Kb 16 = ;ei Anna = Id ) (f 28G 681 120 
1 ,OvEp£N 2 fTfrom everyperaonin India at £128 4d , 
one and a half days food at Ids per head over 
two days food 


1 Interest on Debt 

2 General Charges 

3 Stores etc 


Summary 

At£iaa.4d. 

Income. 

11 days food 
8 


At IBs. 
Income. 


18 days food 
14 


2i 


Totals 20| 


&4i 


Or about dvo weeks avorago maintenance of each 
Indian outside the one million well tc^do folks is 
annually disbursed m this country, ono of tho wealthiest 
of lauds while tho disbursing country is omitting none 
tho poorest realm in all the world I Was o\cr such a 
crushing tnbuto exacted by an> conqueror at any period 
of history? Is there an> wonder that two millions of 
British Indian subjects of tho King Emperor Edward tho 
Seventh on the average now die in each jear from want 
of food and that twenty times two millions are, in tho 
Lfuncashirc expression continually cicmracd ? 

Budyard Kiphng his words slightly Noned pro\ides 
the Indian of whom ho has wTittcn much but with 
whoso octuttl condition seemingly ho lias taken feu pains 
to acquaint himself with a lament (altered a little from 
the original) which should touch c\on a statesman s heart 
or (haidcr still) a journalists conscience as to whether 
in hi*? perfundory acceptance of official stattmrnts con 
ctming India each is doing lii^ dulv 8ing^ tlwi n ri fd 
and amended Kipling — 



'l.OKD GOD, WF. HA PAID IN FULL’ 


‘ Wc ha\c supplied your needs for a hundred years 
And you call us, still unfed, 

Tliougli tilde’s no\er an houi of all our hours 
33ul niaiks oui Indian dead 
Wc ha^c gnen our means to th’ incx’iable call, 
To the ‘^owkai, to the raj. 

If blood be the xnico of 3<higland’s rule. 

Lord God, ^^c ha’ x>nid m full ! 

‘ There’s never a sun goes down in the West 
But sees oiu nois’ning x>hght , 

Tlierc’s ncvei a sun looks down on us 
But sees this sorrowful sight — 

But claims on the sands forlorn, 

From Comorin to Punjab. ^ 

If blood be the price of England’s. rule, 

If blood be the puce of England’s rule, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid m full 1 
< 

‘ Must we feed 3’'oui meed for ^ thousand yeais. 

Is that our doom, your piide, 

As ’t'was w’^heu first oui shores ye sought 
And 's continued wi’ woe beside ? — 

Our bodies he on the dieary waste 
While our homes are bare mde^ 

If blood be the price of England’s nUe, 

If blood be the price of England’s rule. 

If blood be the pnee of England’s rule, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid m full ' ’ 
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By how ranch has the balance of trade, as shown m 
the ofl&cial records, gone against India ? 

This branch of a great subject may seem mtncate and 
not easily grasped by the ordmory reader, but a httlo 
consideration will be well repaid To render my state- 
ments 03 non-contentious os may be, I will deal mainly, 
with the figures m the official statements though thereby 
I fail to mdicate the fuU ertent of the enl by not less 
than one-third To the offimal figures I add commercial 
profits at ten per cent ' 

That I may not deal with details which are not ao 
cessible to every one who may wish to check my state- 
ments I will refer only to the state of thmgs as revealed 
m the accounts published in the Seventh Issue of ‘Financial 
and Commercial Statistics of Bntiah India, prmted m 
Calcutta in 1000 but to be obtamed of anyBarhamentary 
bookseller in England Both sides of the account will 
include Treasure 


Puioii. 

1 

Ajnrru. ArnuoK. 

Tot ALA. 

Importv 

Cxporti. 

Imfortt 

DxperU. 



X 

X 1 

X 

X 

1831^ to 1838-301 

4^,302 

7,535 006' 

21X00 510! 

87 775X30 

1830-10 rt 

384844 

0 000 008 

9,501 70S 

31X15X40; 

47X08X40 

184445 

381840 

8 180,581 

11,330,806 

40 007 020 

55 351X30 

1810-50 

38.>3-M 

10 507 500 

lnjll4 7U) 

52,837X00 

00,723 750 

1854 {w „ 

3B^>-S-50 

17,901 cos: 

17 231 0181 

80X08 490 

60 168X10 

I80O-CO 

1803-04 

27,875 312 

28 781,521 

180,870 340 

147 007 020 

1801 do 

18084S0 

rr 870 100 

83 442 94)1 

101X82,4 4) 

102 214 ^oO 

1800 70 

1873-74 

27^551,0071 

33,5019071 

107C70X3O 

192X0^ OSa 

1674 76 

1878 nj 

82,117 0011 

4^039 761 

' 150,780 620 

20a4l8,"aa 

3870-80 „ 

1883-81 

41,200 1C2| 

53C00,'-nJ 

! 200,0IoX10 

''O4,033Xaa 

1R81-8J 

18S8W 

C0CW>,531| 

coiaixoo] 

^447X70 

800 025 40a 

1880 00 

1803-01 

50 180 022 

^411732 

29a 04) no 

302,223 CCO 

3801 

iKw-ro 

:60 OSSfiSO 

7i> 041,2 12j 

29a 101 415 

370 "00 210 

TojJi 


1 

IX^29a 810 j 

X31 ir "30 


Jlr Diinihit wTlUoff In 1^1 On tn aterm 

BrttcUkl 

Ct pfrcrtiUmw tnl r* f-f 

ctDL fjr lt>* •**□#€»! ul mfcr U limfrj enrrt 
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Exports m Sixty-Eive years . ^2,334,147,730 
Imports ,, . 1,889,295,840 

444,851,690 

Add 10 per cent, trade profit . . 44,485,169 

^489,336,859 


The average annual loss to India on the above showmg 
is £7,529,798 It will be remarked how enormously the 
totals have rncreased in the later years as compared with 
the earlier years. The percentage of increase of exports m 
1898-99 over the expoi*ts of sixty-five years ago is 1,000 per 
cent • And such profit as has been made on this enormous 
business has been made mainly by the foreigner — that 
foreigner who is the rniler That iniler’s one boast, daily 
made in the Temple of the Press, on the Platform, and m 
the Dispatch, is that he is in India for the good of India 
and of the Indian people He leaves it to be inferred 
that if his presence in India were harmful to the Indian 
people, nothing would keep bun there To the present 
time, save in a sohtaiy instance occasionally seen, he has 
not realised the harmfulness of his course, has not seen 
the evil he has done and is doing Will his eyes ever be 
opened ? 

It IS necessary to carry this matter somewhat farther 
Is it possible to ascertam what this disastrous balance of 
trade has meant in money, which, had it been preserved 
to the country, and had due dihgence been shown by its 
iTilers, would have been available for that development ? 
What has been done in Japan rmght have been done m 
India It will be seen that the sums borrowed from 
England to ‘ develop ’ India are a mere bagatelle compared 
with what India could herself have provided, had her 
Enghsh rulers been as wise in India’s interests as it was 
their bounden duty to be 

Air Montgomery Martin, in his survey of the condition 
of the people of Bengal and Behai, a survey extending 
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over nine years namely, from 1807 to 1816, says, m 
words only too familiar to stndents of Indian affairs — 

* The aniraal drain of £8,000,000 on Britiih India has amoiinted 
in thirty years, at twelve per coni (the nsnal TniHfln rate) oomponnd 
Interest to the enoimoru sum of £728 000 000 sterling So 

constant end aconmulating a drain oven In England, wtmld soon 
Impoverish her How severe, then, mast be Its effects on India 
where the wage of a labourer ts from twopence to threepence a 
dayl 

At the end of the century m the earlier part of which 
Mr Martin wrote wc whose Ihte it is to contemplate 
the work of onr own hands can tell how severe the effects 
of thiH continuouB dram has been upon India* Those 
effects have been so severe that, outsidD one milhon 
wealthy and well to-do people the ennoal mcomo of our 
wards m India has sunk to a halfpenny per day 1 Mean 
while the adverse balance of trade — nicaling only with 
what appears in the Govemmont records regarding mmply 
what the authorities themselves have pat m as ondonco, 
not understanding (not seeming to want to understand) 
what the story is which their records tell — ^hos gone up 
to the enormous sum in 1893-09 of Rs 302 140 050 and 
has been twelve per cent higher * 

In ostunatmg the loss to India m the nmoteenth century 
the start must bo made with Mr Mortm s Ogurcs — 

£ 

IjObb to India prior to 1831-35 com 
pound interest at Iwoho per cent 723 000 000 

The average annual loss taking the 
trade tables alone has been sliown 
above to bo about X7 GOO 000 If 
that sum for the whole penod bo 
taken and a charge of five percent 
compound interest bo made (though 
the money and produce were worth 
vastly more than five per cent to the 

ButAbi nritloJj Nd 31 p -wi. 
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£ 

Indian banker, merchant, cultivator, 
artisan, and to all others m India 
who would have been in a position 
to employ capital to good account, 
were woith at least three times five, 
but I have taken only five) the result is 4,187,922,732 

Total £4,910,922,732 

Thus, the adverse balance of trade against India 
during the last century, even at the low rate of mterest 
I have adopted, reached the enormous total of nearly 
£5,000,000,000. If one could follow the money m all 
the ramifications through which, m India, it might have 
passed, its fertihsing effect m every one of the five 
htmdred and forty thousand villages, its accumulatmg 
power (‘money makes money’) fructifying m a land 
where its expenditure would have led to an increase m 
substance, it would, even then, be impossible to put mto 
words the grievous wrong which (unwittingly but, aU 
the same, culpably) has been done to India 

Now that I have reached this point in my exposition, 
I tmai to pages 372-373 of the latest issue of ‘ Fmancial 
and Commercial Statistics ’ for another purpose, and find 
that, in taking £7,500,000 as a fair estimate of India’s 
annual payments to the India Office, I have greatly 
underestimated the facts I ought to have reckoned 
those payments at £9,500,000 for each year The 
‘ Amounts received in England at the India Office on 
Account of India ’ during the period 1834-35 to 1898-99 
were . • £610,389,135 

To this must be added debt in England 

existing at the end of 1898-99 124,268,605 

Total £734,657,740 
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No. 1 

DUMnsvasTi I* Eni.Minxfr*m 
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WAYS AND means- 
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DISHnEBEMENTS WERE UET 


M ueontt or Iron. 



B*po«lU br 
S4llnT Com 

u»u!? 5th- 

ilnvolt. 


90000 
297,491 
805 017 
187 118 
209,029 
378 776 

2457.840 
2002130 
1680,846 

1638.840 
4.883 899 
8,376 621 1 
8 434,693 
7 002,651 
8,429 823 
4.686 603 
1,902,325 

1 176,608 
2.807 437 
4.860433 
4.037 014 
1 886 276 
2268 660 
1 190 085 
—628 622* 
67 663 
-781 648* 
-1 210 174* 
— 1 663 238* 
—312 966* 
—926 646* 
—467 666* 
—738 57i* 
-862 629* 

1 687 694 
—408 770* 



-2.166.346*1 


—664,903* 

-622,948* 


633,811*1 


934,440 
3,186.687 
4,174,768 
8,731 709 
3912 389 
2,801303 
2,209 233 
4.229 633 
2,689 634 
4,413 919 
2,712.394 
4,065 816 
8 661 168 

2 896,361 
8 734,021 
4,927 957 
4,612041 

3 120 217 
8 641311 
4.668,932 
6,629,891 
8 700 764 
4.694.240 
4,034,762 
6 051,801 
8,824.743 
4.438.660 
9,327 946 

10 878,336 
18 725 346 

8 798.679 
8,440 830 

9 473 050 
10*51 429 

12 320386 1334,140 

10,337 029 4.039 412 

11 513 110 2 423 866 

11 688 626 1 413 408 

14.009 071 

13 610 679 1 037 468 

10 192 637 6 070 839 

11373 829 1 206 290 

11374,271 6316 168 

9 928334 4,339 141 

16 034.330 8 746 640 

16 459183 13 662 781 

14,776311 6 0J7344 

17 826 981 2 455 647 

16 137 783 6 730333 

17 562 629 I 841 001 

14 193 805 6 019 958 

16 480 308 6 071/131 

13 453310 10J21.993 

18,002 704 

13 668304 14,366326 

16 348352 4.161/100 

13364371 6395 000 

14,843 896 4 600300 

17 341 104 1300000 

9 022 669 13 136 000 

16330 625 9 0u0300 

17 784,687 2,000 000 

17,052.417 3 900300 

0312091 9 600000 

.18 960 385 9,797354 



•tuutig ,1 tJu of 1898 99 WM £124368306, 


Tow rrWpU, 
•xelsiOBf nlsow 
Ivuou rrajpu. 


6 412,310 I 
6 148301 
6 806 950 
4,603,443 
4387,160 
3,407346 
2.8743)3 
4,407 049 

2 688 634 
4.442.919 
3,464311 
4,268,617 
8 705 266 
8 674.793 
4,848311 
4,930351 
4 512341 

3 120317 

3 641311 
I 4.668 982 
6 629 891 

8 700764 
4,694340 

10664384 
11 938 416 
16 630373 

9 103 166 
14323333 
10378 838 
18,166 346 
8,798 679 
9 323630 

12304351 
11 416 836 
13 864,625 
14376 441 
13 936366 

13 001 932 

14 009 071 

14 548 037 

15 263 376 
12 480 128 

17 490 439 
14367375 

18 70J 004 
29 016 600 

19 816 161 
SO 288 662 
22 872315 
19 407 969 
19348 309 
21361,337 
23376 602 

18 002 704 
28035 030 
10 609 252 
20369371 

19 443395 

18 641 104 
22 458 659 
25.530 625 

19 784.667 

20 952 447 
18.342.091 
2ai68 039 


826 481396 


Giih bijiua At 
ol Ut XAAr 


8 625 488 18813$ 

6 406 807 183633 
2,787.440 1836-37 
4346 060 1837-38 
2.928.132 183839 
2,020 227 1839-40 
1,038399 184031 
1.687.561 1841-43 
988,109 1842-43 
1 407 701 1843-44 
1300,787 1844-45 
1 348,494 1845-46 
1 069499 1846-47 
727 756 1847-48 

1 344,431 1848 40 
2.106 977 1840-60 

2 756460 1850-61 
2,365 848 1851 63 
2310 367 1852-63 
2410280 186334 
4.767 682 1864-65 
8 431368 186630 
8 041 944 186637 
4,861 600 186738 
2 819 893 185839 
4.100398 1860-60 

2 653 003 180031 
6 733 711 1861-62 
6 248 910 1852-63 
4.605374 1863-64 
8 014,891 1864-65 
2318 780 1865 68 

4,098 770 186637 (II miTOlliil 
2,833 000 186738 

3 025 081 1868-69 
2392 483 1869 70 
3306312 1870-71 
2 821 091 1871 72 
2.998,444 1872 73 
2 013 638 1873 74 
2 798370 1874-76 

010 899 1876 78 
2713 967 1876 77 
1076.667 1877 78 
1.117 925 1878-70 
2370107 1870 80 
4,127749 lesasi 
2,620 900 1881-63 
3 429 874 1882 83 
4,113321 1883-84 
2349 378 188436 
4,726 685 188530 
6380 828 188537 
6 000 607 1887-83 
3360 933 1888-89 
6 402,873 1889-90 
3 835 069 1890-91 
4,122 626 189192 
2368333 1692 93 
1300 664 1893 94 
2303 124 lP)t-9S 
3303 798 ISOS-^O 
2332364 1896-97 
2 634341 189738 
1146 763 1898-99 
To-it 


pliud £91393,033 ef ies it-biTj»4 in th» net ptnhl- Tbt a3Sj»t cf lit 
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In respect to the debt, lai^y for railway extension, 
note must be taken of^the extravagant and Bhort-sighted 
polic^^oUowed in connection with it In the earheryears 
of railway construction all obhviouB to the signs of the 
times in regard to the cheapening of money and, apparently, 
wholly unconcerned as to the eventual liquidation of the 
debts mourred,^ guarantee of C per cent was given to 
ahoreholders, no sinking fond provided, while no means 
were adopted to give the borrower any portion of such 
appreciation m the foreign standard employed for 
botrowmg as might taka plac^ It surely was not 
beyond the art of on experience financier to say bow 
this might he done But it was only India that was 
m those days concerned, and there was no search in 
the City for a Clinton Dawkins At the time a con i 
Biderable portion of the money was borrowed ten rupees I 
represent^ £1 sterling A thirty years sinking fund, m ' 
many instances, would have procured the repayment of 
the capital sum at rates varying from ten to twelve rupees 
per £ Owing to no provision of the kmd having been 
made and the guarantee of the Govommont being re- 
garded os absolute ;C100 stock in the leading Boilwnys 
rose to iCinO and more m value in the London market 
From that nie the nominal borrowers the people ol 
India received no benedt whatsoever nor did the lenders 
do aught to cause that nso On the one part an additional 
burden in the other an enormous unoamed increment 
which the already burdened party has to pay 
by means of annuities and debentures tlio debt of two 
of the larger Companies is m course of liQuidation 
But X150 IS being paid instead of XlOO (the onpnol 
sum borrowed), for tho rupee has gone down con 
Eidcrably in value companxl with gold therefore 

instead of tho debt being liquidated at an avemgo of 
Rs 12 per X atorlmg or even less it is being liquidated 
at Ils22 Ba without ttn> advanlagc accruing to the 
borrowers On the contrary the} arc bring cnielly 
needlessly drained of the very means of daily cxntentr 
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through the short-sightedness and heedless financing of 
their mleis More and more produce has to he exported 
year by year than need have been to meet these whoUy 
unnecessary charges Not one Indian at any tune has 
been permitted to exercise any control ovei the unnecessary 
and wasteful lailway extension policy adopted for his 
country, — un n ecessary because other and cheaper means 
of locomotion, of which the authonties were advised, 
would have better smted an agncultural country such as 
IS India 

The borrowings in India are marked by a like heedless- 
ness of aught save the convenience of the moment It 
was found, upon the death of one of them, that certam 
Feudatory Princes had saved considerable sums of money, 
— ^nothing like so much, it is true, as half-a-dozen com- 
moneis m England every year are found to possess on the 
provmg of their wills To those States, whose Pnnces 
had ‘hoards,’ it was mtimated that the best use to which 
they could put at least a part of their savings was to lend 
them to the Government of India for i ail way extension 
So, in 1876-77, its 15,000,000 (^1,000,000) were borrowed 
from the Maharajah Holkar for 101 years certam at four 
and a half per cent From the Maharajah Scmdia, 
Rs 10,000,000 were obtamed at four per cent as a ‘ Per- 
petual ’ loan From the Nawab of Rampur, hkewise 
a loan was secured, also at fom per cent , but it is 
to be lepaid ‘after one year’s notice, to be given on 
or after 1st of December, 1917.’ A further loan which, 
on the 1st of October, 1900, stood in the books of the 
India Office at Rs 29,000,000, had been obtained from 
the Maharajah Scmdia, it is being repaid by annual 
instalments of Rs 120,000 An ex-Member of the Vice- 
roy’s Legislative Council, dming 1901, put it on record m 
London that India has been served by the most lemaik- 
able and most able financiers known to any civihsed 
country. ‘ Most remarkable,’ yes, seeing that the 
Government of India can borrow at about thiee per 
cent , to negotiate loans fixed for 101 years or to be 
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‘Perpetual * at fottr and four and a lialf per cent 
respectively 1 

The fignrea indicating the dram of capital from India 
to England, given on page 226, must be amended* 

£ 

Loss to India, os already shown 4,910,022,732 

Add for remittances to England on 
ofiBcial account, not shown m the 
trade returns nearly £2,000,000 
per annum smce (and includmg) 

1884-6 at five per cent per annum 
compound mterest 1,044,080,684 

Borrowmgs m England (net itjmain 
mg after conversions, repay 
ments etc ) 124,268 606 

^,080,172,021 


The foregomg figures, enonuoualy largo as they ore, do 
not represent anythmg like the real state of things Even 
as they ore presented they are too big to bo gmsped by 
the mind to most of us they will bo like astronomical 
distances — mere rows of figures to which onl} tho highlj 
mtollcctual and deeply sympatbotic can attach any real 
Id Um debate Id Um IIottM of Cctmaons ca the iDdUn Dod^l oa tht 
14th of Ao^oft, 1001 Mr ^ B Caine MJ**, nude etrUln commenU on 
thcH trvuaetlons. lie pointed oot tiut tho OoT e mmeot of India had 
borroircd from the Maharajah IIolkAr £1 000 000 at 4J percent, for 101 year*. 

A more rtdlcoloat tnuisaelion waa nerer carrlM out. The mooej contd 
to-daj b« boTTOired eaitly at 3 per cenU, Imt here «i a ne«dl«s pajtnrnt of 
£13 000 a year for at Jeart effibly year* aod leforo thi# }mQ It rrpit 1 th* 
Ooremmeat vlH hare dbbtirved In Interest, apart from the primripal. 
£3JJ00 000 of which £1,W0 000 repreaenu the dlffcrtne* Utvean 4 J aod 5 
per eenU, and weald hare been tno^ better laoh In Irrh^ailoa than In Ih* 
jKKhcti of the wealthy Uahara}th It wa4 Ibl* to ondentand why 

when the loan waa ratted a (Inlla;; fond wae Dot prmldnl to citlnyal«h U 
OT»ra Domber of yran. Then there v«a another loan frotn SHndhl cf 
£l,^fOO at 4 per cent Her* the jo^IUoa wa« worw than In the ea.** of 
noUar for there war no limit of time Thia loan mi-l* a pnr* nt of £13 
a year to B^lndhla for erer lie ba-l no l^lr* tn Jepnv j,* t‘ pefwJt* I 
Ijyahy aod craeral adminlrtrmt.on of iJ e hute tf whirl, K Iht* •** 
the chief tot iM* £13 OUO a ytar wa 1 hate l-<ea a d'al Iwtl't loob 
lo enl/^lort f=r thr pttmLoo cf lamlfv 
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incanint^ , na}*, G\cn b}' such, the utmost to which they 
can attain is but an appioxiiuatioii to the actual state 
of ihingc 

As I say, tins ‘statement is oulj'^ a pait, a very small 
part, of the ‘'(oiy. TJic leal meaning of the ‘ diain,’ in so 
fai ns India is concoincd, is baiclyhalf adequately allowed 
foi, c^cn though the net borrowings aie included After 
verj caicfullv considciing the whole cncumstances, I have 
dctcnnined, in tins voik at least, not to go farther with 
mj inicstigations as to the extent of the ‘dram ’ Once 
one has got to si\ thousand millions sterling, the doubling 
01 ticbling of that sum tolls nothing to the average Bntish 
citizen ^^ho is jealous foi the good name of Bntam as an 
overlord responsible foi the welfare of subject nations 
If tins sum fails to move him nothing ^vlll move him. 
It ^vlll suflicc as a concluding lemaik on this aspect of 
the lolations between England and India if I submit the 
views of the laic Sir George Campbell, K C S I , some- 
time Lieutenaut-Goveinoi of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, and, subsequently, Member of Parliament for the 
Kirkaldy Burghs In his woik on ‘ The Bntish Empire,’ ^ 
that eminent Anglo-Indian civihan says — 

‘ It must be xemembered that we gi\e neither om semces noi our 
capital foi nothing iluch of this is paid for by lermttonces to Europe 
The public reimttonces arc now .£16,000,000 per annum, and it is 
estimated that the pm ate remittances would be almost as much more 
if the flow of British capital to India were stopped, and the transac- 
tions showed only sums received in England As it is the contmual 
addition of fresh capital mvested m India about balances The 
private remittances and the balance of trade show only about the 
same amount as the pubhc drawmgs to be depleted from India — ^that 
IS, about £16,900,000 per annum This is what is sometimes called the 
“ tribute ” paid to England Well, it is not tribute, but it is paid for | 
civil and nnhtary services, loans, railways, mdustnal mvestments, and j 
all -the rest, and the result is that a large part of the mcieased/ 
production is not letamed by the Indian peasant ’ / 

The last-piecedmg sentence is the merest jugghng with 
words, and is nnwoithy of so notable a pubhc servant. 


' Cassell and Co , Limited, 1887, p 70 
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Those ‘ civil and mihtary services -were India governed 
with stnet justice conld, all but a bare modicum, have 
been performed have been well performed at any tune 
within the past fifty years, by the natives of the country 
For, every pound sterlmg which has been paid to a 
foreigner for services which a native could have rendered 
18 m itself an unjust charge and, m addition, is a gross 
injury to the country m an economic sense Such pay 
ments and pensions constitute a tribute of the worst kmd 
with a gnevance attached- 
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As Ihc icsult tlio Twentieth Century at its dawn finds 
India iiupo\enshcd financiallv and moially, her people 
emasculated and little moic than a nation of serfs, and 
rapidly drifting into a condition, as regards mere food for 
sustenance, v.licn the \ast majority of the people, 

TWO HUKDlirm MILLIONS OUT OF TW’O HUNDRED AND 

TllIRTV-ONE MILLIONS, 


will specdilj' sink into an even more parlous condition 
than at present 

Compare — no, contiast, tliere is no comparison — con- 
trast Engaud against India during the past Gfty years in 
one respect, only the public buildings, the hospitals, the 
cathedrals, chmehes, and chapels, the free hbranes, the 
baths and w'ash-liouses, and the like other evidences of 
increasing public convenience erected in England There 
IS hardly a village in the land ivithout a restored or newly- 
built pansh church or Nonconformist chapel, or both 
There is not a towm of ten thousand inhabitants and 
upwards which does not, in its civic biuldmgs and pro- 
vision for dailj’' wants, indicate a prosperity shared by all 
But, India ? Leaving out the few Presidency cities and 
provincial capitals, wliere the pubhc buildings have been 
erected from public funds, throughout the length and 
breadth of the Empue there is nothmg to be found com- 
parable with the activity and sohd advance m England 
Indeed, the mpees which might have erected a temple, or 
bmlt a rest-house, or planted a grove, or excavated a 
tank, or dug a weU, or estabhshed a centre of artistic or 
musical culture in India, have been employed to build 
wash-houses and churches in England, and not even an 
Indian rupee can be expended twuce over and in two 
countnes 
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To the miBhandlmg of Indian afiaixs already recorded 
mnfft be added the gratuitoosly senons harm done by the 
new onrrency legislation- By the closing of the Hints 
and giving an artificial value to the rupee the Government 
of India have done harm to every section of the Indian 
population The mischief herem caused, if the policy bo 
persisted m, will m the long run probably, do even more 
harm than any other evil from which Inia has suffered 
It wiU run the dram very closely and complete the 
nun which that has begun * In this mstanco a moral as 

In Ure thapo o! ccrauntmic^Iom to the pre« of Englend and of Indie 
Bdr Jimsetjee Ardueer Wadla of Bomboy U doing good eerrlee hj potting 
the 01 dona In • popolor form. In a letter to the TImu$ of India in Uej 
1001^ the podtion U thne detarihed — 

The QoTermnftot h&ra loodlj procUimed that thej here obtained ft 
sorploi wlthoot ftnj iocreftse of Uxatioo. Dot If jon take from the Uxpftjrtr 
If. 4d. Imtoad of ll|d bow cnn U He In the month of the Finftnce MlnUtcr 
to te.j thftt ha U oot tahiag more mone; ont of the pocheU of the UxiMirerf ? 

1 wQl fttfnnte the price of eoUoo to he 40 per Ib to^j in Lirrrpool 
htow U ft rjot hfts to p&j one tnpee to the Eieheqnet with an o^n mint and 
the rupee at 11^ he vonld hare to glre leee than 8 Ibe of eoUon. Bat 
with the rupee at lft> 4d. he will require 4 Ibe of coUou eo it ii eTldeot 
that with the artiScUl rupee be hoe got U> port with extra prodaoe ; aod jret 
It if aald that be li pajing no more In tAxet. So doubt tbe Carrenej LegU* 
UUon hfti cheapen^ ImpcrU. But b tbrre anj clrflbed conntr 7 In tbe 
world which fa roars Importe at the expemeof erporU which Arotheprodoeii 
of the capital and Uboor of tbe coonttyT 

For the jear IStl^lOOO the import trade U giren at lU 70 croree 
(£47 000 000) exclofirt of treamre and Oorenunrat itore^. Our export 
trade U gtren at IU.1D^ croree (£73 000 000) tov the same jtar on the bull 
of the artificial rupee rli If 44 Tbe ume figum on the baili of ihetrue 
Toloe of the coin rix-, 11J4 wouU If worked out amount to aboat IlxP7 
erorw (EMJDOOCOO) for ImporU, and about Its 130 crofM (£100,000 000) for 
exporta. What Is tbe roneladoo? We wool 1 hare paid whb an open mint 
about B« •7croTt»(£lC 000 000) moreforour Import* and II would hare come 
out of the pockets of the well IcmIo T oropeont and nxtlTe^ a they are tbe 
thief conttxmfrsof Imports wbllit the pTodoerr* would hare got about Bs t7 
erores (£‘^000 000 ) nrote lor tbelresports whkb wcmlJ bare rrmalneJ In 
Ibrir pockets Uol the prodacer Io-m errT and al«ne HtU cr«t» 
(rSj,000COD) I will endearoar to show whal ilut I'-tuw It 

On the aolbctlty of bU rieereccy Lord Corxm the entire anntuJ pm 
doee of the eounUy l« ralaeJ at 11 4^ erorrs (£300 UOO COO) D<Joct 
rt.104 «we« (£73 OnO) of piodn'r ipi-rte-ij lb I Iio^ I 1 
cTote-*(£23-*f*'^t*'*'^J prodoT inely pi»r e-nt ef lb pT-aiiWto 

of Inlu lire by a-rlrrliarr an! tb y eo ime al*^! I i_<y* n 
(£171 OWOWJw-wtlief prole-* »o the rextlaln 10 p^i ttrl. whs are 
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well as a financial wi’ong has been committed. So far as 
the financial wrong goes in affecting existing ‘ hoards ’ of 
silver, the people had aheady, to a very large extent, lost 
those ‘hoards,’ hut m their everyday transactions much 
mischief ensues. In respect to the mofal wrong that is 
almost iiremediahle, and will he lasting. The object that 
the Government of India had in view m its legislation 
was, as a debtor to a gold-currency country, to reduce the 
number of depreciated rapees it had to annually provide 
to meet its obligations in the more valuable metal This 
was its obvious duty — unless a greater duty intervened. 


agriculturists consume the balance, viz , Es 34 ciores (£22,600,000) But on 
the same high authority, viz , that of his Excellency the Viceroy, the annual 
mcome of the ryot is given at Es 20 (£1 6s 8d ), whilst of the non agn- 
culturists IS given at Es 30 (£2) per annum, consequently the 10 per cent 
of the population, mstead of consummg Es 34 crores (£22,600,000) worth of 
produce, consume 60 pei cent moie as then pmchasmg powei is greater 
to that extent Therefore, I distribute the consumption of Es 342 croies 
(£228,000,000) worth of pioduce as follows —Produce consumed by the 
agncultunsts, Es 291 croies (£194,000,000) Pioduce consumed by the non- 
agriculturists, Es 51 ciores (£34,000,000) I mamtam that the P^^oducera 
lose on the lattei amount which they are obhged to sell on the basis of is^ 
to the rupee, which loss comes to about Es 14 crores (£11,300,000) e 
entire loss to the producer as fai as I can make out comes to about Es 6b 
crores (£37,300,000) a year Against this loss to the country there is a 
savmg to the Government on home charges, which savmg may be compu e 


at about Es 10 ciores (£6,600,000) , , -i 

‘ Our attention has been drawn m the Budget statement to the develop- 
ment of mills and factories smce 1895 The paragraph m the Budget state- 
ment runs as foUows ‘ ‘ I may cite a few examples of mdustiial developmen 
In the yeai 1895 there were 860 cotton factories, mcludmg spmmng and 
weavmg mills, and there were 686 such faotoiies m 1899 e 
engmeeiing workshops and foundries, including railway wor 
from 72 in 1896 to 82 m 1899, and jute mills and presses from 62 to 8 
Eice miUs numbered 63 in 1895 as agamst 84 in 1899 and sugar factones 
9 m 1895 as against 14 m 1899 ” Om friends in England 
at our progress as mdicated by our Emance Master Let howev^ 
inform Siem that, smce 1895, the market value of om capital sunk n most 
of the above concerns, shows to-day a shrinkage of a ove per 

‘ The net loss to the producer as mentioned above comes to about Es^b 
ciores (£39,300,000) Deduct about 10 cioies (£6,600,000) sa 
charges The balance of loss per year m my opinion comes to Es 46 chores 

(£30,600,000) But this IB not all ^ ^„„„ionmon^ 
fix the loss sustamed by the country owing to the arrestation 
m the wealth-producing institutions of the country, consequent on 


Currency Legislation ’ 
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The Government forgot or ignored— forgetfulness seems 
impossible— the fact that in other relations vnth its sub- 
jects it had duties which for transcended those of a 
debtor to a gold nsmg country In this respect, I prefer 
another should tell what has been done, how it was done, 
and what the consequences have been and will contmuo 
to be 

Mr Cecil Balfour Phipson in a work recently pubhahed 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnensohem and Go The Science 
of Civilisation * comments upon the consequences to 
England and India of the partial adoption by the latter of 
the former s money unit, makes the following powerful 
and perhnent observations — 

Indlft • yearly pajmenti In England hare rijcn from abont 
£11 OOOftOQ a year In 187CM to about £17 DOO 000 In 1805-6, on 
increase of fait upon sixty per cent. 

Itow to meet tho payment of £11 OOO 000 a year In 1670-4 vben 
the rate of gtehoogo was Is. lid. per rupee tho Indian Oornnment 
hod to deduct from its rorenue roughly Rs.115 000 000. At tho 
lamo rate of exchange Uiorefore it trould ba\e to Kato dodueted for 
the ootna purpose In 18a>-6 roughly Hal83 000 000 But M a 
matter of foci It bad to pay dunng this latter term 71000 000,000 a 
year In place of iIlsJ83 000 000— an Inercoso that Is of ICO per 
cent., instead of onl^ sixty per cent., and this because the rate of 
exchange between India and England had fallen from Is. lid per 
rupee to Is. 2d. In other words, this fall In tho rate of exchange 
entailed upon tho Indian Goremment os debtor an additional annual 
payment of IU.117 000 000 which cither had to bo raised as extra 
taxation from tho people of India or deducted from stuns hitherto 
allocated to publlo worka. Necessarily and rightly therefore tho 
Ooremment regarded the tall in the rate of exchange as cnloillng tho 
gravest injury upon India, and imposing on all but Intupportable 
burden upon her finances. They conceived therefore that It »a» 
their doty to raise this rote by whatever means were open to them ; 


Tb«Hd«^eeol ClvilitaU^n or the IVin-Iples of ApTlealttmd lolai 
tfUl and Commereial rroii*efUy Py Creil lUlfoar I’hljMjn Hsv* 
Scnntorchela and Co LU 1901 I am lOilflUJ to IhswcnWyol aalh*# 

■ndpoHlthmfcrf lhtl'>flc«»lraei« I am at! Wrm^llalh I 

itoold bis lossy her* ihit In toyorb»I»'» ITjlprtn s rrfoaflAl** sis-ly 
affcrrdi ctM ttfoni abmb? lolUs adfsrwiy rn»> U tful I 

wOI fpfsk at Uflxlh when 1 dml altb Ibe l ratJtm «bWh In mj Jof -owil 
Bbflold be aJ-TrlrJ 
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one of Is 4d., a'iid fix %t there, convinced that every rupee saved 

TreasLy^ ^^d exchange was a rupee saved to the Indian 

ireasT^, and therefore of veceasity to the inckem people Accord- 
mgly, the rate has been raised Aom Is. 2d. to Is 4d per rupee so 
at only Es 262,600,000 aie now required from India to disohige 
as^^^ ^176,000,000 to England, mstead of Es 300,000,000 

effeetea,ana throogh the mean/talen to rfeeZ 
rate, this latter has also been permanently fixed at about Is 4d The 
^dian Government, therefoie, heartily congratulates itseU on the 
success of its operations, and refuses to hsten to any arguments 
or to consider any facts which discredit them. 

But sjropathy is one thmg and rehef quite another, and this cemnot 
possible/ be obtmned through wny acts of the debtor, heho government 
OT mdivi^al, other than those of repayment, repudiation, or bank- 
raptcy. Eehef come from the creditor, either through rectifica- 
on of the falsified standard, or the foregomg of such excess m his 
le^ claim as is caused by its falsification And that the position of 
e au ed debtor is that which the Indian Government oooupies 
owards England readily appears by a lefeience to the only standard 
y w c a nse or fall m the value of national money umts can be 
Measured, the quantities of each nation’s chief food gram — which m 
a- is nee, m England wheat — ^that must be given for them The 
0 owmg Table permits of this comparison, the course of rupee values 
cleme expiessed m wheat as well as nee to make the position 


TABLE XXXVm 


Showinu course of Money Vaeueb in India (Bombay) and 
England in Eiob and Wheat 



e above Table proves that while the value of the rupee m India, 
w ether measured m rice or wheat, has remamed practically 
s ationary throughout the whole term of twenty-five years, 1870-94, 

at of the pound m England has nsen over fifty per cent dunng the 
same term ^ 


from the “Prices Current of Bice and Wheat” given m the 
atistical Abstracts for British India ” Of course to whatever extent 
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■What, then, arc the meoure* bj which the Indian Government 
conceives It has accompHihed the Impotxlble lightening the liabilities 
of India to the tame extent as it has ledncod Its own payments 7 
And what are their real econo ml o ejects 7 
These meesnres are two (1) It has raised the price of the mpee m 
pence the rate of exchange between India and England, from its 
lowest point 18 pence, to 16 pence per rupee. (S) It has Jired this 
price as a permanency within but narrow limits of variation and as 
It conceives, has effected a yearly saving for India of IU.S7 000,000 in 
her payments to England and has at the same time fixed the rate of 
exchange between the two cotmtiies at or about 16 pence per rupee. 
It remains now to ascertain the effect of these measures upon India 
herself, or rather upon the throe great economic classes of Indian 
society — Depositors, Agrloultmlsts, and Merchants. 

DspoaiTOBS. 

Necessarily when the Indian Government In 1603 In pursuance of 
Its ctirrenoy policy doted Its mints to the free coinage of sfircr and 
thereby domonoti^ all sHrer in India not in the form of coins, the 
fines affected first and most Injorionaly was the class of Depodiors, or 
owners of hoards of silver money For prior to the closing of the 
mints the legal money onit of In^ was not the rv^e but the 163 
grains of silver in the rupee just as at prescot the legal money unit 
of Great Britain U not the pound, but the 1S8'20 grains of gold in the 
pound. For any creditor In India before tho above date waa jait as 
much entitled to refuse light rupees as it now any creditor in England 
to refuse light sovereigns. Consequently a fixed weight of silrer 
being tbo true money unit of India, and not tho coined rupee etcry 
Indlan bolder of rupees was aa free to convert hit sQrcr m pet s Into 
bullion as the Bank of England now is to bold itn gold reserves In 
bars. To deprive silver butUon, therefore of its power to discharge 
debts in India was legally tho same tiling as to deprlre good bullion of 
lU rlmllar power in England. Bat practlcallr it was a much more 
serious thing For while it stni remains the practice of Indian 
depovitoTS to thetaselres hoard their money deposits this has long 
ceaacd to be the practice of Ilrttlsli depo^tors the Bank of Fng 
land pretending to do for tho whole of Great Britain what each 
Indian depositor actually doe# for himself To suddenly pcnali e tbo 
Indian pracUee therefore by deprirlng aiUrr LalHoa of Its customary 
powcrlo discharge debts and effect payments eutslJeJ such a waQ.on 
and wboletalc conflieation or annlhJQallon rather of Indian tncncUry 


famines r*doc» lbs oenaal iroJortlon ©I f»l lbf 7 si*n er r er a l lie *"*<1 
npoa food prif« et eurrsney eoetraetlens. Tot ibsy eeoess! cu y ae 1 
pot BrulrsU** them. 
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lioirtls nn 5^: f;c'^rc'C>l> to be conccncd of ng the net of a civilised 
Go\ eminent, imioh lc*s of a bod\ of honournblo English gentlemen 

XInd imponou! necessiu instead of infatuated ignornnco demanded 
such n change m the cunonc^, the Icnst that common honestyrequired 
IS that pnoi to the change coining into foico opportumtj should have 
been ofiVred during a reasonable tune to all holders of bullion to 
coincrt their dcjio'its into coined nionej, so Hint those failing to 
n\ail tlienT^chcs of such offer \\ onld onL hiuo themsohes to blame 
for pub'cqiicnt lo ^ But luoh honest and open procedure ■uouldhaio 
po^poned indolimtcl\ the darling desne of the Indian Goiernmcntto 
raise “ the rate of exchange ’ Accordmgh, it stole a march upon its 
confiding Bcpositois, and treated them ns enemies to he pluudered 
instead of ns subjects to bo protected Can it bo wondered at if tbis 
same class, as tbo iiatuic of tins Iriclc is brought homo to them, 
regard the Go\ eminent in their turn ns an enemy to be distrusted 
instead of a protector to bo relied upon ? 

But mcnibera of tlic groat class of Indian depositors are not the 
onl^ orc\on the grcatcKt sufferers from the currency pohey of then* 
Goxemmont Those of tuo o\en more important classes must take 
precedence of them in Hus respect — the class of cultivators and the 
class of merchant''. 


IhnuN CotTiVATons, 

The currency policy of the Indian Government, which looks to 
nothing but raising tbo mte of oxcliongo between India and England, 
cannot possibly obtain cfTocL, so far ns any action m India is concerned, 
save hy ■producing a gcncraL fall vn Indian pnccs Necessarily, 
therefore, the pursuit of Hus economic foUj’^ is qmte inseparable from 
consequences which not onI;> cut off Indian cultivators as a class 
from the faintest hope of prospenty, but leave them naked and 
defenceless against Hie ei cr-impendmg calamity of a deficient ram- 
fall. As has been just pointed out, such unjust spohation of Indian 
cultivatois must increasingly mcnpacitate them from suppoi'tmg the 
burden of bad seasons, and so force them, much sooner than would 
otherwise be needed, to depend upon the Government for supplymg 
them with the bare necessities of life Obviously, therefore, the 
farmno expenditure of the Government must be largely mcreased by 
then currency pohey, while every such mcrease constitutes an 
additional set off agamst their ostensible savmgs on remittances 

It will now be useful to tabulate the figures so far arrived at as a 
debit and credit account agamst and m favour of the Indian people 
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TABLE XL 

pBoma juft) Lobim fbosi Cuebejcot Pouct 


pEOPUi or mu. 


Or 


Dr 


To ftimntl lots 
to depoiltoTs 
IroiQ aemone- 
tlsatlon of 

■Urtr bollioD. Ra 60 000,000 
To lota 

to cultivators 
tlirongh fall In 

prlcas of food. Rt. 70,000 000 
To sjmti&l loos 
to Government 
tfarongh extra 
fuzdne czpcn 

ditnro Rs.20 000000 


Rt. 160 000,000 


Bj annual tar 
Ingt on remit* 
tanoes to Eng 
land throng 
rise in rate of 
exchange from 

18d. to led. Ra. 87,600,000 
By annoal loss 
to India from 

ofGio^overn^ 

znent Rs. 113,600000 


Rs. ICO 000,000 


InUJI hllXOlUHTB. 

Bat tills robbery of Indian depositors and antomatlo extortion 
from Tn^ian oolUvatcri by no means ezhaosts the list of Injoriei 
Inflicted upon the Indian people by the correney policy of thrir 
Oorernment. For this class of Indian merchants and through them 
all the economic Interests of the country i« also made to lafirir 
severely as we shall cow point oot. 

ViO know It to bo an ImperaUTO economic doty of every drilised 
Government to enicro constant and Increasing Editions of money 
units to the drcnlatlon to enable their subjects to carry on freely the 
multiplying operations of cIvilUed Ufe For money Is to advaoeed 
elrillsaUon what oQ Is to complex machinery that which enables the 
mulUtndlnous wheels of both to move with ease and lafety Cxirtall 
or cut off the supply of money In the one ease as of off in the other 
and limnedlalelj friction Increases so rapidly as to enortneuily 
Impede motion and eventoaDy ensor* grave Injury In every dlrecUom 
Dot the Indian Government, In company with all other dvfllse'l 
governments has never realised Us doty In respect to the ade^joaU 
wpplr of money units, having abandoned the regulaUcn of soeh 
ripply to eit mal drcumslaaeea, Ilappdy these dreornttanees 
have lyvn partlcularir favourable to India- For aa lU n^l o' 
money units Increa-eJ ihm was set free foe lU oie ihrcoch t-s 
action of 1 orope and the tnlted Stales, vaxt quantlUes of silter th* 
annual ImporUUecs of which prosed jeit inflUltnb so 1-rfg as 
verc treated as roccev to malnUIn rttnsrVable •taUIitt h « 
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average level of Indian prices, by keeping IndiaJi merchants supphed 
with those mcieasing supphes of money essential to the fiee conduct 
of their operations. 

But this remarkable, and from a commercial pomt of new, most 
satisfactory, state of Indian monetary affairs, which was m no way 
due to any mtelhgent attempt by the Government to do what it 
ought to do, nz., cnsinc adequate supplies of money, was suddenly 
put an end to m 1893 by its unmtelhgent attempt to do what it 
ought not to do, viz , cnsuie fixity in foreign exchanges For by 
depnvmg silver bulhon m that yeai of its prerogative as money, and 
stopping its comage of silver rupees, it prevented, as fai as it could, 
those essential and mcreasmg additions to the annual cnculation of 
India which had hitherto been so sufficiently and satisfactorily pro- 
vided m complete mdependence of it The growth and magmtude of 
these annual additions aie shown m the foUowmg Table 


(1) 

Penods 

(2) 

Quinquennial 
imports of silver 

(3) 

Equal to rupees 
added to 
circulation 

1 

(4) 

Hupees corned 
at Government 
Mmt 

(6) 

Ratio of 
Column 
(4) to (3) 

1870-4 

Oz 

88,334,000 

1 

Rs 

260,002,000 

Rs 

172,350,000 

69 per cent 

1876-9 

1880-4 

1885-9 

1890-4 

136.290.000 

120.517.000 

166.766.000 

229.900.000 

82,617,000 

1 

408.810.000 j 

361.561.000 

500.298.000 

689.700.000 

371.100.000 

268.660.000 

387.650.000 

447.700.000 

91 „ 

72 „ 

77 „ 

96 „ 

1896-7 

1 

i 

1 

1 

9,606,000 j 


Imports 
for 1895-7 
had 

Govern- 
ment not 
mterfered 

1 

1 

J 

1 

-170,000,000 

510,000,000 

367,000,000 

1 

70 „ 


From this Table the folio wmg important conclusions must be 
drawn — 

(1) How immediately, largely and progressively the imports of 
silver bulhon mto India mcreased after its demonetisation m Europe 
and the Umted States 

(2) That these silver imports fulfiUed all the purposes of money 
m India, whether remaimng as bullion or corned mto inpees, as over 

76 per cent of all imports were 

(8) That subsequent to 1898-4 no sUrei unports fulhlled any of 

17 
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the purposes of mono; except in so fsr as they were stnrreptiUoosly 
or Illicitly coined into nrpees while the Imie of rupees from the 
Govenunent mints praotically ceased. 

(4) That but for the Goremmeni interference, tho imports of sIlTor 
into India during the three yeare 1605-7 would have roaohed (at tho 
same rate of Increase as bef^) 170 000 000 ounces equal to an add! 
tlon of over 500,000 000 rupees to the cmmlatloa so that tho action 
of the Government diminishod the monetary supplies of Indian 
merchants by the enormous sum of over Its.500,000 000 in three 
years, tho paralysing efieot of which upon Indian trade may bo better 
realised by merchants in Great Britain If they consider tho conso* 
quenecs to thomselrei of tho loanable capacities of British banhen 
bring snddenly reduced In the same term by XfiOO 000 000 For at 
least XI is employed in Great Britain for e v ery rupee employed In 
India. 

We can mw pcreelvu that the Indian Gov ernmen t in trying to 
protect itself from tho onprerentable consequences (to tar as it Is 
co n c er ned) of the value of the British money unit bring falsified 
against It, has doUberately sot itself by the course it is pursuing to 
Injure every class but monoylondcis of tho \uft community eommllted 
to Its charge to rob depositors, to oppress cultivators. Intensifying 
the burthen of their over Unmlnont scarcities to hamper merchants, 
and all this for the take of a eomplotoly fafladous earing on remit 
tonces, which one year s Increased famine expenditure goes far 
towards consuming ^VhiIo tho British Government in being a 
consenting pert^ to the further extension of tho British money unit 
to another and slfll poorer 2^0 000 000 of people is preparing final 
ruin for British farmers, who starting from wheat and returning to 
it In the necessary relation of cr oin win henceforth have to compete 
in their home markets (or homo money noiti with Indian wheat 
growers, the most Impoverished culUratm in the clrillscd worii- 



CH.VPTEK Vni 


KO TmDi> WITH KTAJILY TWO HUNDHED MILLIONS OF 
Tin: INDIAN rnorLL-KXCEPT IN ONE ARTICLE 


A Prc'^'-iiig Qnr^-hon ai E\ct*v HcnouflJ of tho Chnrfcoi to tlio 
IjkIiiv Company. 

Sir Thomna JIunro, Sir John I^fnlcolui, and Mr Richards, on 
Indian Trade and "Wlint It Will Never Do 

Wlint Rccoinc'i of fhc Imports into British India? IVho 
Takes Tlicm ? 

British and iMUOpcani'^cd-Iiidian Requuements 171,000,000 
People Almost ‘Whollj Outside Import Influences 

.VnahsiE of the Imports, Item by Item. 

Actual Trade (apart from Cotton Cloths) of un-Europeamsed 
India, Under One Halfpenny per Head poi Annum 

The ‘ Prospontj ’ in India Not Indtaii Prosperity. 

AVJij India Did Not Take Ad\antngc of thoSpmmng Jenny 
and Steam Engine when First Invented 

England’s Policy towards India Dominated by Commoicial 
Considerations 

James MiU Loclong the Door against Indian Advancement 
in India 

Incha’s Exports . W hoso Aic They ? Analysis of Eveiy 
Article of Exiiort 

A Twenty-Nme Ycais’ Comparison Yields Woful Results 

In Spite of Many Borrow'cd Tons of Milhons Steilmg to bo 
Spent on Public W^oiks Pioduction FaUmg Off 

Consequences Severe and Contmuous Individual Suffenng 
and Much Loss of Life 

A Fomme ‘ Success ’ which shows, m Thieo Divisions of the 
North-Western Provuncos, a Minm Population of Two 
and a Half Milhons 

^^SdTtion of the Silk-Wcaviiig Industry in Madura. Southern India 


TN the days pieceding each renewal of the Chaiter of 
the East India Company— notably the renewals ot 
1793, 1813, and 1833— no questions were asked 
Witnesses, by learned Counsel representing the as 
India Company, more persistently, than such as relate o 

343 
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the probability of the natives of India becoming pur- 
chasers of Enghsh manufactured goods The prevailmg 
opinion was that expressed by Sir (then Colonel) Thomas 
Munro, afterwards Governor of Madras, who, taken as a 
whole, was one of the very best men India has known 
On the 12th of April, 1813, he was under examination 

‘ In the event of a free trade,’ he was asked, ‘ are you 
of opimon there would be any considerable increased 
demand for Bntish commodities or manufactures among 
the natives of Hmdostan ? ’ 

‘I do not think,’ he said, ‘there would be any con- 
siderable mcrease of the demand for European commodities 
among the natives of India ’ Reasons for this opmion 
were given Eor a cause which, shortly, will be apparent, 
those reasons may be stated 

‘ At oxir pnncipal settlements,’ contmued Col Munio, ‘wheie we 
liave been longest estabbshed, the natives have adopted none of onr 
habits, and scarcely nse any of our commodities, the veiy domestics 
of Europeans use none of them , theie are a few natives at Madras, 
and some other places, who sometimes pui chase Em*opean com* 
modities, and fit up apartments m an European style, to receive 
their guests, but it is done merely, I beheve, m compliment to then 
European fnends, and what is purchased m this way by the father, 
IS very often thrown away by the son , the consumption does not 
extend, but seems to remam stationary I think there are other 
causes of a more permanent nature than the high pnce, which 
pieclude the extension of the consumption of European articles m 
India, among those causes, I reckon the mfluence of the climate, 
the rehgious and civil habits of the natives, and more than anything 
else, I am afraid, the exceUence of their own manufactures In tos 
country, people who know httle of India, will natuiaUy suppose, t a 
as the furmture of the house and the table require so much expense, 
a great demand will likewise be made among the natives of India 
for the same purposes , but a Hmdoo has no table, he eats ^one 
upon the bare ground, the whole of what may be called his table 
service consists of a brass basm and an earthen plate , his house has 
no furmture, it is generaUy a low building, quadrangul^, rathei a 
shed than a house, open to the centre, with mud walls and mud floor, 
which 18 geneiaUy kept bare, and spnnlded every day with water, 
for coolness. Ins whole fnmiture usually consists of a ma or 
small carpet, to lest upon, if he had fmmture, he has no place 
to keep it m, it would be necessary to build a house to hold his 
furmtui-e, he likes this kmd of house, he finds it accommodated to 
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the fiUmn tft, U U d&zk and cool, and bo profen U to onr Urge bnOd 
<Tigf again, tbe food of tbo Indian i« simple, and U entbrely fenmd in 
his own c ountr y his clothing is all the xnanufactnre of his own 
coT mt ry, wo cannot supply him because whflo he can got it not 
only better but cheaper at home H is impossible that we can enter 
into competition in the market. 

Again in regard to woollen manufactures Colonel 
Munro said — 

I do not thinV that there it any groat probohOity of extending tho 
consumption of the woollen manufactures of England in India, 
because the natlvei have already coarse woollens of their own, which 
answer all the purposes for whi^ th^ require them bettor than thoso 
of England do there Is hardly a native of India who hu not 
already a large piece of VDoUen, as It comes from the loom which he 
uses something as a Highlander dooa his plaid, ho wraps it round 
him to defend btm from the weather and ho sleeps upon it and it is 
so much cheaper than anything which can bo made in thia country 
that until wo oan very greatly reduce tho price of our woollens wo 
shall never bo able to find a market in India for it. The thennomolcr 
in the greater port of India, in the interior is for many months In 
the year generally as low as from forty to sixty In tho m orning and 
the cold Is as much felt as it !s In this country except during hard 
frost the uatlrcs requlro warm clothing but they hare nD their 
own coarse wooIUms and maity of tho richer sort, who do not 
use those wooUens, employ in their room qulltod iQk and cotton 
which Is both warm and light 

These dcscnptions reveal India as a wholly self 
contained country not needing any outside Bupplics 

It will at once be remarked that this prophet and Rir 
John Malcolm and blr Rickards and practically, all tho 
witnesses of that early penod who spake in like manner 
have been proved by events to be mistaken m Ihcir 
forecast Look it will be said ' at tho contmnally 
growing imports into India ond in thorn see tho natives 
of India won over to a need of our goods and to ihc 
purchase of them 

Be it BO The import list may rnth adrantage !>« 
examined And m its examination and in tho nnaly>i'* 
Vkhich follows its examination it should be distinctly 
homo in mind that Fnropean articles an not avoided or 
discarded bccaose they would not l>o appreemted Tli'’ 

contrary IS palpable to every n «idcnt In a Prrsidenryor 
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large provincial town in India It was so seventy years 
ago. In the Inquiiy of 1813 Mr Robert Rickards was 
asked * ‘ Have the natives of Bombay, to your knowledge, 
evinced any antipathy to the consumption of the useful 
staple commodities of Great Bntam, or of any other 
country ? ’ He answered ‘ So far from any antipathy 
to the use of any European commodities, those articles 
are very much coveted in every part of India ’ 

Eurthei asked ‘ To what circumstances do you mainly 
consider it is owing, the slight foreign and mtemal 
commerce of India in comparison with the extent and 
fertihty of the country, and the vast population it 
possesses ? ’ Mr Rickards answered ‘ I ascribe it, and 
always have done, to the extreme poverty of the great 
mass of the population, chiefly occasioned by the pressure 


of our fiscal mstitutions ’ 

There is no need to go to distant periods in respect of 
which it may be urged that the conditions compared with 
those existing to-day have altered the last three decades 
of the mneteenth century will suffice I submit a table 
showmg the value of all imports in the years 1870, 1880, 
1889-90, and 1898-99 ^ It is as foUows — 


1889-90 1898-99 


Apparel 

Arms, Ammumtion, and 
Military Stores 
Books, Paper, and Sta- 
tionery . 

Coal, Coke, etc 
Cotton Twist, Tam, etc 
Cotton Manufactures 
Drugs and Medicmes 
Dyes 

Prmts and Vegetables 
Glass 

Gums and Eesms 
Hardware, Cutlery, and 
Plated Ware 
Horses 
Ivory 


£ 

451,230 


£ 

631,031 


£ 

864,268 


£ 

920,824 


96, 62 68,860 127,727 192,676 


414 912 628,739 669,860 691,629 

644,477 1,188:208 672,893 464,160 

2 715 870 2,746,306 2,321,731 1,687,097 

18, 555, me 16,916,611 17.694,266 16.454,057 
210.167 816.075 260.1fo 628,610 


111,499 

346,458 

808,086 

99,817 


77,206 

118,022 


145,237 

90,802 

829,321 

90,761 

481,928 

116,795 

184,727 


343,669 

146,802 

431,418 

81,767 

780,794 

154,267 

152,161 


618,056 

76,143 

441,527 

72,913 

958,416 

219,537 

161,137 


I 

' CompUed from the Statistical Abstracts of British India, Nos 14 to 34 



1870 


188a 


as 9 o- 9 a 


1898 ^ 


£ \ £ \ £ £ 

Jewelry and Predon* I 

Stones 204^ 198^ IM 141 8C(M291 

Liquors Malt 314 620, 264^ 806,078 819,606 

B^ts e&MTff 669420 448 162 667,864 

Wine*, liqnenr*, 1 


Wine*, liquenr*, 

etc, 648329^1 896 000^ 219421 221427 

Machinery and Mill 'Work 666 7421 616 SSS' 1428,690 2,028,937 


Steel 

Brat* 

Copper 

Spdter 

Tm 

Lead 

QolckillTor 


1 188,0661 1,229485, I4IO— Gl 1489418 
166477 W417^ 210160 678 099 

I 1 'JM Aftj / W 57 777^ 80,447 

I 1768,684 744,165 

187 046 144480 76 9719 77 603 

166477 98446,' 191 680 111449 

44 944 106,2^ 1024CT 91486 

I64IO' 664^ 8616^ 26 669 


Unenamorated 110 4^ 16 9 


Total 8 762499] 8 4184661 8403 901 

00* 12491 646 932, 14^4 476 2489 004 

FoInU Colour* etc 160 962 202440 176,244 112,691 

rorfamery 3448 O' 48471 20446 

PoreeUln and Earthen 

ware 93481 122,484 149486 121900 

Proviilon* 831486 1448432 1 046410^ 1 021 111 

Ballwmy Plant and Roll I 

ing Stock 1 217434 1 003 049 1 214 22C 1480,210 

Salt 76000, 702,682,' 026 878, 440400 

Bilk, Raw 901 117 083 23^ 701460 081 771 

SOk, Marmlocturet of 460448 607490! 1 160 40ll 907483 

Spleei ^ 297481 628 8^ 001407^ 690 703 

Sagar etc 716433 1 008 7W 1400 TOO 8 078400 

Tea ' 110423 212,00'’ 142,451, 151 290 

Tobacco 1 77 282 OOTOTi e,> 144' 19^409 

UmbreUat | 67 174| 20 0,1 201 401 162492 

■\t ood, and Manulaclarc^ j 69 0lo 60499 10C4*l| 110 971 

oi I I 

Wool Raw ,, I 6I0IB B7«7C 71 I'Tl C0 9'>4 

■Uool llenufacturct of 690 715 927 870 972 , 167,1 016 621 

All other Arlidei 1 490233 2,102 015 , 24l3,m 2,02493 

Total ralae of Mcr’j | j I 

ehandltc '32479 Wn39 742,lCfl 11473 41 11^4984^1 

I I I 

Tf«uare 13 9^*40“ U 0*349^ 11409 CO ,11931109 


1 217484 
760 09J 
901 117^ 
460448 
297481 
716433 
110423 
77 282 
67 174| 
69 01j 


1 010410 ' J 

1 000 049', 1 214 22c I480410 
702,682,' 026 078, 440400 

083 23^ 701468' 081771 

8O7490! 1 180 4011 907403 
628 8^ 001407^ 090 703 

1 008 7W 1400 TOO 8 078400 
212,00'’ 142,451, 151 290 

00 707| e,>144' 19^409 

20 0,1' 201 401 162492 

60489 10C4^lj 110 971 

B7«70 71 I'TJ CO 994 

927 870 072,167(1 016 621 

2,102 015 24ia,10J 2.C92499 


ToUla « 40 6314^^149^401*^ 010 CHU7431403 

I L I 


Thllti-talfjflhafirflllm l»wloJ«^ — 

CanUftt and Cail 3!'4r» Oraln and Pc’h 

Cetton na* H'AW Intucr* nu 

llBlUltw anJ rr“la«Tlnt 

rui «a 8 d«<cr» M uhr. 
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Beckoning in ever 5 rfcliing, including Treasuie, save 
Government Stores, to be immediately dealt with, the 
totals are — 

1870 £46,834,450 

1880 51,397,561 

1889-90 56,013,081 

1898-99 57,531,303 

% 

1880 shows an increase of £4,563,111 over 1870, or 10 
1889-90 „ „ 4,615,520 „ 1880, „ 11 

1898-99 „ „ 1,518,222 „ 1890, „ 3 


Meanwhile, the population m 1870 was 185,537,859 

„ 1881 „ 198,790,853 

1891 „ 221,172,952 
” „ 1901 „ 231,085,132 


Population, includmg vast aieas newly annexed over 
one hundred thousand square miles m extent and, m 
spite of most seveie famines and plagues, is alleged ^ to 


^ ‘Alleged’ In the Bengal Adnumstiation Eepoi-t for 1871-72 the 
following Bignifioant paragraph concerning the under-estimation of popu- 
lation in bygone tunes appears — , i, 

‘ Paiiaal computations of the population, not without soi^ value, a 

here and there been made by mdividual officers in some districts , ^ 

the other hand, m other distncts, mistakes, oleri^l enora peipetuat^ 
without obsei-vation, and other causes, have rendere e es ^ ® ^ ™ 

more wide of the mark than those of former ( ays , an ® ° . , .. 

ments have become more and more discrepant , , 3 

extreme pomt to which want of statistical knowledge of the people had 
reached in these provinces, the followmg figures are given, s 0 
difference between the population of some important ffistric s js given 

grave statistical returns by the authority of ^ofenrdintr to the 

years, and stated m the Admmiati-ation Report of W70 according to the 

latest returns,” and that now asoei-tained by census 


‘ “ Nnddea (perhaps the most cared- 
for and most f uUy-administered 
metropohtan distnct in Bengal) 
Furrudpore 
Pubna 
Cuttack 
Monghyr 

Kamroop or Gowhatty 


Population 
according 
to Boturn 

oUSTO 

5G8,712 

147,127 

337,679 

215,835 

765,389 

80,861 


Population 
according 
to PrcBont 
Ccnsuiu 

1,812,795 

1,012,689 

1,211,594 

1,449,784 

1,842,986 

661,681 
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have increased by 46,647,273 since 1871 Had there been 
no famine and had normal conditions of peace and proa 
penty prevailed snch as BntiBh peace and British 
administration shonld snrely ensnro, snob, mdeed, ns 
was laid down by the Gkivermnent of India m 1884 as a 
reasonable expectation these would have been the figures 
of popnlafaon — 

1901 As it shonld have been 282,179,880 
As it IS 231,086,132 

Mmns 61,094 764 


To the imports given above must bo added Govern 
ment Stores, as follows — 

Goveenhekt Stores imported m 1898-09 — 


X 


Apiorel, Indading booti oad aho«t 

27 »4 

Ann* ftmmTOlUoa^ aUv 

2CM,fi97 

Book* printed xo*tter 

C7218 

Ball ding and «ngine«rlag coAterla]* 

17,911 

OhexDicflli 

12,783 

Coal coke and patent fael~ 

20 400 

Cotton manofactarc* 

10,830 

Drug* and medldne* ^ 

0jCf>9 

Instramenii and apponta* 

21,001 

Leather manafocturea 


IJqoon 

403 

Machinery and mUlwork 

49 4S0 

Metals and hanlmu^ and cutlery 

aAllfl 

Paper itationery etc 

ooteo 

lUIlway plant and rolling Block 

l4Kr,S07 

Telegraph materiali - 

47 403 

It win b* ven that lo ibcM caaea the poptxlaUcm Torlcd Irva a third 


to % nth of llul no» MoerUlBrsL" 

BlmlUr romlu »II1 rottoUr Imrrrt loni *3V 

tnlllfJ to •clenlUioFTO-'rtiot. 

cram c» Bfricoltor* of Unom crcwannff truiurcf baf*--'! 

*nft no Ooitro®”*' wWeb not fotioM lUtl lI»J w’ ^ 

i»W lo peH*«» Ihf J'U cn which iJontw WTsal » JcnlnUtfmUTf #71^ 
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Wool manufactures . 
All other articles 


£ 

66,347 

162,694 


£2,480,791 


In 1898-99— 

^62, 480, 791 

In 1889-90— 

£1,758,454 

In 1880— 

£1,423,837 

In 1873— 

£1,401,536 

complete figures for 


48,235,986^ 

52,821,398 

57,771,535 

60,012,094 


Includmg Government Stores, the 
the four decennial periods are — 

1873 

1880 

1889-90 

1900 


First, it must be premised that for the Feudatory 
States and for Asiatic countiies which can only obtain 
then’ foreign imports across the British frontier, a deduc- 
tion must be made. The Feudatoiy States, 213 in 
number, cover an area of 595,000 square miles, against 
British India 964,903 square miles, then population is 
over 63,000,000 Exactly how much of the imports goes 
into these States has not been definitely ascertained All 
things considered it would not be unfair to take one- 
fourth, omitting Government Stores, but, foi aigumen- 
tative purposes, I will he content with one-sixth, say 
£10,000,000 steihng The Tians-frontier trade is wth 
the following countnes — 


Lus Eda 

Khelat, Zhob, and adjoining 
legions 


Kandahar 

region'’ 

Kabul 


and 


* The GoTcmmcnt Stores figures for 1873 are tihcn, be mg 


adjoining 


the cube:* 


available 
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Tirah and Bajanr 
Eajlnnlr 
Ijodaldi 
Nepal 

Bhutan 

Thibet 

Towang 


Dnffla, Aka, Naga ondlBshrai 
Htllw 
Manipur 
TTTIl Tippcrah 
Wettom China 
Bhan 6Utet 
Eaxrennce 
Zhnxa4 
Rtmn 


These countnea take of onr imports — 


Cotton goods. 

9^1784 

Cotton yarn 

270,700 

Salt 

211788 

Prorlalon* „ 

160,603 

Metali (mainly brass, copper and lion) 

143,944 

Sugar 

121,804 

Bplecs. 

161X«0 

Tobacco 

61,631 

Raw cotton 

77,484 

Silk goods 

91,2J» 

Fctrolecm 

63,888 

Living 

63,37C 

Dyrtng msterlals 

62 481 

Woolleu goodi 

42,82 1 

3,946,82.i 

Treasure 

4323M 

X3,B78,720 


Indian Cotton Goods (X207 3CC) and Indian ^ant 
(£100-151) t\ith somo minor amounts have been omitted 
though stnet fairness would have included thorn 
Tlio imports for 189S-R0 therefore stand thus — 

Total imports ns valued £57 531 301 

Less 1 oudatot^ States 
estimated XlOOOOfXX) 

Tran vfronlicr trade 
ns ralued 3 376 720 

13 376 720 

iTTTSToJ 
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foi the whole of British India, with 16,877 miles of rail- 
way needing new rails, new rolling-stock , with ever -new 
railway extension , wnth an army of 334,193 officers and 
men, continually requiring fresh armaments , with pubhc 
works needmg material from England , with articles for 
personal wear for 168,000 Em*opeans, as also furmture 
and food for consumption from over-sea, and with, at the 
outside, two millions of Europeanised Indians who hve 
more or less after the Emopean fashion, and who require 
European goods 

I make, in the analysis which follows, this broad dis- 
tmction All towns with populations of not less than 
live thousand are regarded as centres in which European 
influence is felt, and where Emopean goods generally, 
including petroleum oil, se'wung-machines, etc , are used 
These towns number — 


Twenty with populations oiei 
Eleven ,, fiom 

Twenty-seven „ „ 

Thirty-foul „ » 

Eighty <1 

Three hundied ,, 

Eight hundied ,, „ 


100,000 

76.000 to 100,000 

50.000 „ 76,000 

35.000 „ 60,000 

20.000 „ 35,000 

10.000 „ 20,000 
6,000 „ 10,000 


say 25,000,000 in all This leaves 206,000,000 un-Eiuo- 
peamsed and non-users (save as set out below) of Euro- 
pean goods 

To be qmte fan* I should except the canal and well- 
imgated parts of India from what I term the non- 
Europeamsed population In most cases, for example, 
in the districts of Godavan, Kistna, Tanjore, m Madras, 
certam districts m the North-Western Provmces, and 
others m the Panjab, with some likewise m Smd, there is 
prosperity, and the people may, to some small extent, 
purchase European goods other than those I allow foi all 
the Indian people If I put these at 35,000,000 I go 
further than I need go However, the estimate may 
stand By this elimination we are left with 171,000,000 
people to whom the figures will apply 
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From these 171,000 000 people this mocli of the revenue 
IS obtained — 


Total Land Bereniio 

£ 

18,806,675 

X 

throe fourths of this 14 

Salt 

6,066,561 


4,549021 

Stamps Buy (on the 
Baring Barbour 
calcnlaiiona) one 
twelfth 

8 828,446 


277 570 

„ Excise (the Uqnor 
shops In towns 
bolng cxcladed) 
uj one fiftieth 
or for 171 000,000 

lots than one 
farthing s worth 
of liqaor per 
head per *nnaro 

4,805 548 

ono fiftieth 

66,111 

Cmioms 

8,201443 


Kooe 

„ Forest 

1 280,812 

say nearly the whole 

1000,000 

RegUtratlon 

204 117 

throe foriRbi of this 

21 8,066 


Total payments to Rovcnuo by Agncnltunsts 

named X20 801,016 


The abo^o items compnsc practical!}, oil the taxation 
(if the land rovcnuo bo a tax and not rent, as assurcdl} it 
is) Icviod for impcnal purposes The other items, with 
Ibo oxccpiion oi tho opmm rovenne which is paid b> 
Cliina pajments for Interest Receipts from Post OlBct 
Telegraph and Mint, Civil Semco Dopartmonts Railways 
Buildings and Roads and the Military Department so for 
08 any element of taxation enters into them on!} slightly 
if ot all affect the agncultunsts and the} may l>^ 
regarded ns ontsido import trade influcnecfl 
It will he useful to toko the items in detail — 

Ippair/ —Including perhaps X20 000 for second hand 
police and militarv coat^ and other woollen garments fer 
coolies on Tea and Coffee I fctitcy m for 1 uropom 1 ura 
fiian and ForopiamBcd Indian consumption 
Ims -immunttion c/c — One trntlj of 
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may be for Indian spoitsmen and others, apart from the 
Eendatory States, but they are mcluded m the category 
named, , the Euiopeamsed Indians 
Boohs, Paper, and Btationeiy — ^Nothing of these go to 
the 171,000,000 

Goal, Gohe, etc — Almost entnely for Railway use, and 
for Cotton Mills, etc , none for the Agriculturists 

Cotton Twist, Yai n, etc — ^Less than one-tenth (^168,709) 
foi the Feudatory States, and six per cent (^270,700) for 
the Tians-frontier States 

Gotten Manufactui es. — Less than one-fifth (£3,290,811) 
for the Feudatory States, and one-sixteenth (£984,784) 
for Trans-frontier States, and one-fourth of the whole 
(£4,113,514) for the chief towns and imgated districts 
Dings and Medicines. — ^Wholly for the Europeans, 
Eurasians, and Europeamsed Indians 
Dyes — Mainly employed m the colounng of Cotton and 
Woollen manufactures for Indian use, and as some village 
weaving is still done, take one-thiid = £419,073 
Fruits OAxd Vegetables — ^For European and Euro- 
peamsed consumption. 

Glass — ^WhoUy for ditto and for Feudatory States 
Gunis and Besins — Used mainly for the large workshops 
run by Europeans for the maintenance and lepair of 
exotic enterprises — railways, mines, etc. 

Hai dwai e. Cutlery, and Plated Ware — A small portion 
of the two first-mentioned gets into the districts, but not 
outside the towns of 5,000 inhabitants 
Hoises — ^None for the distncts worth mentiomng 
Ivory — Used only for articles for export or manufacture 
in the laige cities and towns, and foi European and 
Euiopeamsed Indian use 

Jewelry and Precious Stones — ^Practically the whole 
of this foi Europeamsed residents and Feudatory Piinces 
Malt Liquor — Comparatively none consumed m the 
distncts 
Spii its — ^Ditto 
Wines, Liqueui s, etc — Ditto. 
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^[achincnj and Mill It orA,— ^^’holIv for European nml 
J- uropcantwd organisation*! 

}[ciats — Iron atccl, bni*!3 copper spelter, tin lead, 
<juicI^Mlvcr and unennmerated 01 these brass and 
copper an. required it being a matter of pndo in Indian 
honvholds to obtain brass and copper vessels the others 
arc ruainlv consumed in the larger toams If I allow 
twenty per cent for the mass of the population I go 
beyond the necessities of the ease But toko twenty 
per cent rt) JC17J 031 

Oifi — The incrcavc here is Tnarrolloos The value of 
all oils imported in 1870 was ilO tOI In IBOS-Ol the 
value was i*0 3G0O0l Bclrolcnm for heating and illu 
rainating purpu<es is chiefly accountaldc for the increase 
The requirements of wood for ratlwaj consumption the 
closing of the forests against furl collecting and the 
dccn-asi of caltlr lulp to account for ihi« incrrDse 
The 0-»000 000 of people refemd to above pins the 
Ti 000 000 in the imgnted disincls consumed nint> 
Rnlhsoflla quantur im^Kirted if not indeed the whole 
but nine tenths this leases for all ibi of Indn 
i2W,l»00 

CiJaurt ft' Wholly u*ed m town 

I\'rcffnin and FarlAentrort — Pillo With tartlnn 
rhstU'-s cheaplv prrv'Ur\'«l in well nii,h iserj siUa^i tin 
poorest Uboutsr lakes no I urop^ an brrakivblt'S while lh» 
Very few p«*ople connected svilh llw landwhndi uiaUr 
•'■rr'K inon*^ pirchasc copper and ! ra s articl i a 
m nil '•<-^1 al it\ 

I r nn ni — \U cimsumrd in the large plicr 
/ uWtMy / jnf on f Jl* Uiny Steel —01 smu 1) the agri 
fihan* ittv* r» n tne of this and tal*-* d linry c f mme 
Saff— Tl*- imj- rrte^l inatensl l^-tnt, r' t kI ijmltty 
ret ly ans cf-uis fmdt il« nay mlo tl fmti Irr \% » f 
tl I iinwhihll-lTl'*^*'*<>li»'- 

sj I / 3c* — Tl I u o in d in ll t-'Sen « imlf* 

le I* r I iwn t ii n- r » 1 f r tl I <tfi I 

y n tf i tt. t n*^l I*- su 1 l( |t t* 
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item. A blank, assuredly, is alone smtable for the man 
with 13s. 4d to £1 per fl.n-nnm as mcome 

Spices — ^Agam, none of these go beyond the towns save 
to Trans-frontier States (£160,060 worth) and to the 
Feudatory States 

Sttgai , etc — Of this probably one-half remams m the 
Euiopeaimsed portions of the Empire, which would, even 
then, allow for them less than one shilling and sixpence 
worth per head per annum, £1,839,000 

Tea — Chiefly consumed withm the region of Euro- 
peanisation 

Tobacco — Some portion of the country produce, which 
18 replaced by this importation, may go mto the villages, 
say one-fourth 

Umbrellas — No appreciable number of these And their 
way among the agnculturahsts, but allow five per cent , 
£8,114 

Wood., amd Manufactures of — All for Em*opean-India , 
none for the real unchanged India 

Wool, Baw — None m districts 

Wool, Ma/nufactui es of — ^Possibly one-tenth in the 
country districts, say £101,582 

All othet Articles — To be qmte on the safe side one- 
twentieth may be taken, say £184,360 

Tieasure — In 1898-99, it must emphatically be said, 
no treasure went into the dry-land cultivation villages, 
but that a great deal from hoards — ^if there still be any 
hoards worth refemng to — found a way, md the money- 
lender and goldsmith, mto the chief towns, and thence 
to London, where rare Indian corns, hidden for centmies, 
are now (1901) said to be findmg a market ^ 

* The follo-wing paragraph appeared m a large number of the leadmg 
provincial papers — 

‘ The Indian famines have afforded com collectors many opportunities to 
acquire raie and old corns, ■which have lam buried for a great number of 
years The na'tive has always sho'wn a very grave suspicion of banks, and 
has usually preferred to bury corns m ■what 'was considered a safe spot 
Those hidmg-places are revealed by father to son, and the accumulations 
sometunes go on for generations In dire extremity the hoard has to be 

18 
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Taking nil these into account we have a total oC 
£12,^!G0 423 

The particulars thus given amount to Is 6d per head 
But before this calculation can be cmplovcd so as to 
inake il at all comparable with the situation described 
nearly ninety jears ago by Sir Thomas Munro certain 
deductions have to bo mode ITicn practically all the 
cotton and woollen clothing required by the people was 
spun and woven bv them, and the work was done in 
India * So likewise were dyes hardware and cutlery 
metals sugar and tobacco Take these from the total 
giicD above X12,2C0 423 


Colton yams cotton manu 


fnetnres 

0 J12 630 

Dyci 

023 CIO 

UnrfwTirc catlcry etc 

•17 071 

MeUin 

173 031 

Sagar 

1,839 000 

Tobicco 

■18 932 


• X12 050&80 

The actual trade with India un Euro 
peani cd and without the work it could 
well do for itwlf being done for it by 
aoothrr counlrj 

trTi**«r.| r;. q j •t- S t» » 1*0* rvt sr* 

l *rt cp ef 

j »i- 1 Jn I n I-o *l iS» tJo* 

A* *■—* f f Tt'^* li* Wc'n*) * 1 * #1 li» »r| K»<< 

♦-r- IV, irti u, itcOt «r V«7 1*7 ) l-i * Uj\bU tS-Orttrr^ 

ftrrl W 4n Iw t 1) r I, «*• jr* I 
>44 t- •* 4. w-J tjl»J I» f* r*i »1 r*~r I n I • 

f »»» i c j r-t% < *• rt» .f Ih tS *■* 

I • t t 1\f* ^ J~J * l4 I' 

^ O TTa- t J I ^ « H*- •• 1 I'-/ • c-«*l *" 

I Um.-*-! ^ j\ ve-*il ( tU tu 

• ^ 4 T*^ 1 I i*4 •* 1 ^ • 4 1*14 tr W 

t i. U I u r» f * 1 •iUT- J 4*«lS> *4 •*^*1’ 

w > *> fw t« W.W If It I rt»»"'K- f f ut • I 

t4 »v» Cr4 t t 

♦» I t* r-d rt. ^ 


£218 743 
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0 ) , amo7igst 171,000,000 of people considebably undeb 
ONE HALFPENNY per head per annum. 

It thus appears that the ‘piospenty of India,’ which 
IS annually chanted in vamglonous strains in the 
viceregal Council in Calcutta, and in the House of 
Commons in the city of Westminster, England, is not 
Indian prosperity Actually, that paiticular biand 
of prospenty has no existence Practically — for the 
exceptions are insignificant — this trade is merely an 
extension of British trade with Bntons who happen to be 
encamped in another countiy and with few other than 
Bntons profiting from it So far as the vast masses ol 
the Indian people are concerned, and to the senous detri- 
ment of the great majority of the imits m those vast 
masses, the enterprises which are regarded as indrcatmg 
and provmg the prosperity of Indra as a whole, have no 
existence 

The great fleet of superb ships which the P and 0. 
Company employ m the Indian trade have no 
relation of good to the average Indian citizen , 
The even larger number of ships belongmg to the 
Bntish India Steam Navigation Company, which 
move from port to port on the immense Indian 
sea-board m hnes like unto the glancing threads 
in a weaver’s shuttle, concern them not one whit , 
Even the now almost ubiquitous railway tram is not 
for them, save to brmg food in dire times of 
famme, now almost continual, somewhat withm 
their reach if the Sirkar considers them deserv- 
mg — a great gam, but, wantmg railways (save as 
they were bmlt out of Indian money to meet native 
and Indian needs) the people, properly aided by 
their foreign rulers, might have wanted famines , 
as for the one hundred and sixty million journeys 
taken by passengers (mcludmg season-ticket 
holders) m India — ^remember there are 294,000,000 
of people — compare these journeys with those 
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taken in the United Kingdom with but forty 
milli ons of people — 

Number of pasBengers (inoluding 
season ticket holders) conveyed on 
the several railways in the Umted 
Kingdom 476,000 000 * 

Ditto in India 160 307 668^ 


The prosperous Tea Gardens and Coffee Plantations 
the Jute Fields and Faotones, the Indigo Cultivated 
Area and Boaking VaU — these, none of these 
belong to India proper save m very minor respects 

Yet it 18 those which require the imports, and not 
the people who provide the revenue 
The foregoing figures and facts are of striking na> of 
starthng sigmficance They demonstrate the absolute 
truth of the testimony of the witnesses of a long distant 
past while the analysis already made shows that the 
import trade is only supported by the Europeans and 
Europoamsod Indians and by Indians who aro compelled 
to use Lancashire piece goods seeing these arc supphed 
at pnccs lower than India itself could furnish them, and 
Indians hove to bo particular as to what they pay oven 
to the twenty fourth part of one penn> 

It maj bo asked ^Vhy did not India herself use Har 
greaves spinning ]enn> and its descendants and tom to 
account James s kottlo o steam? My answer is 
of a threefold character — 

U tfwn •n-l lui «ri* a)*o Ulfo llip ibmj modf* el kct> 

otoVon la it** lb»n a 61\h ©1 ihf IrMUn 

ran to— 

iun*»j 473ooojy» 

Tnti'nj 115,484 IrtI 

Oatliui IftOOOOC'^ 

I,3n4r| lAi 

TV iiiUiU-* U'< In CclnrtU j •fJ 

b'^ at UX^ Wet* lk»7 lB<r»n ll. f » nltliMU U*7 
rm.»J » T3-1 B»t iMUfuCj fc,ut it mpwtli c* rtir* »t 
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1 . The Piesidencieq of Bengal and Madias, when these 
nnpiovcmeids ^^cle loady for use, had been diained of 
then rcsouices, which icsouices liad gone to England, 
and, thercfoie, tlicii people had no money wnth w’hich to 
piofit bj* Haigicavcs’ ingenuity and Watt’s genius , 

2. The Biitish Govcinnicni, most lamentably, as it 
has piovcd, did not conceive the paternal duty w'hich it 
had assumed towaids India, — wnthout the leave of the 
pcoxile being sought, though the aid of the people was 
relied upon to make the necessar3»^ military conquests, — 
called upon it to help the people m this direction. On 
the contrary, it dehbciately stiangled Indian manufactuied 
expoits and thereby gave English mercantile enterpnse 
an opportimity to obtain a footing which, once obtained, 
has led to the w’'hole countrj' being covered with the pro- 
duct of English looms , and 

3 The dram, begun m Bengal and openly recognised 
as consisting of ill-gotten gams, was, m later times, 
decently veiled under the guise of trade necessities and 
public works’ improvements out of capital from a foreign 
coimtrj^ and wth foreigners as controllers of such work 
alike m construction and management, and was con- 
tinued in ever-increasing volume, until there is now 
no capital left m the coimtry for investment, nor even 
enough for the common needs of decent folk. 

These are among the reasons why the Indian people 
do not themselves ‘ develop ’ their own country 

Put as broadly and as graphically as I am able, the 
position at the beginning of the last centmy, as presented 
to the British public, was this — 

In India we have a region of vast extent and of almost 
unhmited resources It has not, however, been developed 
to any great extent Its people are marvellously skilful 
m all that makes for industrial mampulation and com- 
mercial progress, and particularly in the acquuement of 
languages which is so great an aid to success ^ Indian 


^ ‘ One of the greatest improvements, however, of which the mmd of man 
IS susceptible has been made by natives from their own exclusive exertions 
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muBlinB chintzes and cottons were so largely imported 
into England in the seventeenth century that in 1700 
an Act of Parliament was passed prohihitmg their mtro- 
duction The country produces all that the people 
require but like humamty in general their wants and 
desires increase according to the opportunities afforded to 
them to satisfy those wants and desires But the means 
for satisfaction are wanting Its taxation is declared to 
be as near perfection os it can be* Nme-tenths probably 
of our revenue is donved from the rent of land never ap- 
propriated to mdividuolfl and always considered to be the 
proper t y of government that appears to be one of the 
moat fortunate circumstances that can occur in any 
country because m consequence of this the wants of the 
State are supplied really and truly without taxation As 
for aa this source goes the people of the country remain 
untaxed The wants of government ore supphed without 
any dram either upon the product of any man s labour, 
or the produce of any man s capital * 

[This in the presence of the facts of to-day, is hko that 
political economy of Saturn with which Mr Gladstone 
was once taunted or os some topsy turvoydom from 
a fairy tale so utterly out of touch is it with the things 
which exist However to continue the soliloquy ] 
Mainly India is on agncultural country Alr^y— I 
am KpcCToIly referring to the Inquiry of 1831 by which 
dat< v,c ooght as despotic rulers and paternal guardians 
to have come to our senses in regard to our duty to 
India — the era of steam machinery has established 
itself In I ngUnd thanks largely to the wealth obtained 
from India a gnat development lias taken place and 
Indian special manufactures of the old handloom Kind 

Tb U ©I Ln-rvW anl putl-ululjr cf It* rr^llth Uaxa»c» 

fc-il ro/Uli ot wbl b U»»T* tainj nimrlM lo IVnrxh 

Mfclru, Ml J rtjfnlwjT M moevul U ijalU Ml^-ohSIpr It vtj 

«hn_tr In lb ntUnm nt et 

tu rtti ri *4 tu-lxf 111 I r-ww* n-r« lo an/ ©< lb ©rtaouUi at 

Va.Jl3« ItJl 
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known for tkeir excellence the world over, have already 
been destroyed ; the common goods are now threatened 
with destruction To the end of the eighteenth century, 
and for some yeais in the nineteenth, India exported 
cotton manufactures, now, she imports large quantities 
of such goods 

VTiat shall we do ? 

Shall we develop India Lorn within ^ Shall we 
legard the interests of India from the point of view of 
the Indian people and, therefoie, shut out Enghsh and 
other manufactmes, and by so domg stop the growth of 
oin British home industries ? Shall we concentrate our 
attention upon what India can produce for her own con- 
sumption, and even for export, and so enable her to 
become wealthy enough to voluntarily purchase what 
England may pioduce of things which she reqmres? Or, 
shall we take caie, first of aU, to find a market for Enghsh 
goods and leave the rest to what may happen? Of 
course, if we adopt the last-named pohcy our home 
country will benefit and India must be content with the 
incidental advantages of our rule 

Such the position m which we stood Such the 
questions, m effect if not in so many words, we asked 
ourselves 

The answer was given Not, of course, m so many 
words The days of Thackerayan perfect plainness of 
speech had passed No wise statesmanship or hberal 
foiethought looked ahead and decided that the good of 
India should be the first consideration as well as the 
last consideration m determmmg the pohcy of our rule of 
India 

The answer was given Not by the Court of Birectois 
in so many words , not by the Board of Control in m- 
structions to the Court of Directors , not by the Imperial 
Parhament, whose woid was final m all respects. 

The answer was given It was given by Com m ercial 
Considerations, ‘Money talks’ is an expression imported 
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from tbe Dmled States it this true and ttos acted upon 
long before Xankee cnteness corned tbe expression 
Tbe need of a dividend for tbe sboreboldera and stock 
brokers in tbe East India Company of pay for tbe Bntiah 
soldiers employed in India of a market for British manu 
factored goods — these factors suppbed tbe answer an 
answer was agamst India being considered as aught else 
than pnmonly, a land for Bntisb exploitation Court of 
Directors Board of Control Imperial Parliament the 
British Pnbbc took a short new of the future saw there 
was money m ‘ carrying on as before and altogether 
avoided the long and broad new which at a slight 
immediate loss of customers would have procured 
greater and yet greater trade prospenty obtained in a 
legitimato way More than that wo had tasted the 
sweets of despotic power with but few of its disadvnn 
tages "We had worked ourselves mto the behof that if 
wo did not hold the reins of power entirely m our own 
English hands chaos and rmn would mentably ensue 
Therefore a few high sounding words m on Act of 
Parliament to salvo our consciences and things wero to 
go on as before What was determined upon m 1833 
that fateful year for India was regarded os the lughest 
wisdom Macaulay m the House of Commons blessed 
it with eloquent words James Mill export Indian 
Ai^minislrator &n<} Vhiioscphct saw in tt ‘a conttaactoce 
of that which had been occasion for high commendation 
The great concern of tho people of India is ho said in 
a lofty blmin which m tbe light of existing facts Bounds 
pamfnllj ludicrous that the bu<»incss of gOTcmmcnt 
should Ik* well and cheaply prrfomied but it in of Iittln 
con equrncewho are the people llmt perform it * Tho 
idea generally entertained m that ^ou would clivate the 

Tt>* TwI e< J 4 rci thu* lli« i>aI ll •*» 

I 4. LS wli* A-Ua ol W I&l n ASfcJrt- In 

1. Iv-nl U ll It-* ln-|Ql|l«n rf rr* t tf 
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people of India by giving them a gieater share in their 
own government , but I thinlc that to encourage any 
people m a tram of believing that the grand source of 
elevation is m being an of Government, is any- 

thing but desirable The light thing in my opinion, is, 
to teach people ’ [Indian people only aie meant] ‘ to look 
for then elevation to their own resources, their own 
industry and economy ’ [This doctrine applied to home 
conditions would not have made Mr James Mill 
Examiner of Correspondence to an imperial governing 
corporation ] ‘ Let the means of accumulation be 

afforded to our Indian subjects, let them grow iich as 
cultivators, merchants, manufacturers, and not accustom 
themselves to look foi wealth and dignity to successful 
mtngmng for places under government ; the benefit from 
which, whatever it may be, can never extend beyond a 
very insigmficant portion of the whole population ’ Mr 
J'ohn Stuart Mill, the great son of one who was himself 

Charter to the East India Company, on the 23rd ol June, 1868, the Earl 
asked Sir Charles Trevelyan, K CJ3 , who was a witness — 

‘ Do you estimate as of no value the maintenance out of the revenues of India 
of BIX thousand Enghsh gentlemen in situations of trust and great impor- 
tance, and the maintenance of some fifteen hundred more m this country 
upon the fruits of their service in the East , should we not lose all that if 
India were separated fiom us, besides the maintenance of about forty 
thousand of our troops employed m that service ? ’ 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s reply is bright with a luminous exposition of 
pohcy which, had it been carried out to the full, would have made India 
prosperous from the interior to the boundaries of the Empire instead of, as 
IS now the case, prosperous only m patches, and that prosperity of a dubious 
character He said — 

‘ I estimate those advantages as of considerable value , but I can conceive 
they are not to be compared with the immense trade which would be earned 
on with India if it were highly cultivated and improved, and the natives 
were possessed with the means of purchasmg our manufactures, even in a 
much smaller degiee than is the case m most of our colomes ’ 

In reply to the next question asked of him. Sir Charles Trevelyan said 
‘ I conceive that not only the improvement of India, but our tenure of India, 
depends on our doing justice to the natives, and gradually opemng the 
advantages of their own country to them,’ This answer hmps, but its innei 
teaching is unimpeachable 
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a notable person possibly bad thii hangbty comment m 
^ mind -when he said * Tho government of a people by 
' itself has a meanmg and a reality but such a thing as 
government of one people by another does not and cannot 
exist One people may keep another for its own use 
I a place to make money in a human cattle farm to bo 
worked for the profit of Us own inhabitants And on 
tho top of all this when the hnraan cattle farm was 
in full working order and some of the cattle were mom 
festly insufficiently nounahed tho Morqms of Salisburj 
then Secretary of State for India conld only utter plati 
tudes to tho cflfect that as India must be bled tho lancet 
should bo applied to tho congested parts and conclude 
with an eulogy of letting things slide for as ho then said 
I see no terror in a policy of drifting 
As it was in tho begimung of our connection with 
India — 

Tho primary object of Great Bntain lot it bo 
acknowledged was rather to discover what could 
bo obtained from her Asiatic subjects than how 
they could be benefited * — 

so it IS now and bids fair to continue so long as the present 
system of administration remains unchanged. Fair words 
in multitude no man can number suggest the contrao 
stubborn facts n.\calmg tho course of every daj ndminii 
tration accord with tho truth of tho moat censonous 
observation conceivable and render any otlier statement 
impo^sibl*' 

Tlif* decisive step which was to deny a fair field to tho 
people of India for their abilities in their own conntr) 
and tb'' det nnmation to Kep the land hi a state of com 

O NTt4 n n l> MjiUc.1 Hal ef OfT*l 

T'iuln rAfU-n.A/lr » ill to I afl I cti Ow ri»4n rf Uofn-* 

lc< IV V t'' •ilivn «*1 if In ih# jnt l*7J T-wl In-it* JltfiV' 

I 1**/“ 
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plete subjection to Bntain, was taken in 1833, under the 
dominant but imacknowledged influence of the necessity 
to pay a dividend to East India proprietors, and to find 
England (as it \\as supposed) a vast maiket unhindered 
by the competition of other countiies. The year before 
England herself had come into possession of pohtical 
emancipation One of the first things the Eeformed 
Pailiament did was to bind India m chains. 
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INDIA. S EXPORTS WHOSE ARE THEY? 

One side of the Indian trade statistics have been con 
aidered- So far os the imports are concerned it has on 
analysis, been found that the vast majority of the people 
three fourths of them — ore, on the average customerB of 
England to the extent of one shillmg and sixpence per 
head per nnnnm. Of that one ahillmg and sixpence India 
IS to the extent of more than one shilling undersold by 
Lancashire in the production of goods which she could 
herself supply had she the capital to enable her to set up 
in business On the principles wo os India s rulers have 
repeatedly laid down * on high authority we have talen 
care she shall not find the necessary capital from her 
own resources These resources ore to bo kept down 
Napoleon a nation of shopkeepers docs not take kindly 
to business rivalry on the port o( a people who they ore 
told in season and out of season ore much thoir infcnors 
ns morally bad as they are mlcnoctually weak English 
religious zeal will send the misguided ones missoDoncs 
but English justice though it be prated ad nauteam os 
the one distinguishing feature of our rule » will not 
permit them to grois nch m their own land 

An analytical examination of imjxirts showed those 
imports wero taken to India for the European population 
and for certain millions of Indians brought into relation 
ship with them In a word thej were for Anglostan and 
not for Hindustan- For whoso benefit and in whose behalf 
are tlio exports put on board ship and sent the greater por 
tion to England much to European countnes some to the 
Commonwealth of Australia and tho remainder to Ceylon 
and the couDtnt's immediately cast and w cst of India ? 

A slatomonl of the exports from India and their value for 
the respective years of 1870 nnd 1808-90 is ns follows — 

P#* Sfr Tbwlrrmj* ilrr« fD4&rM^ Leri WlU-*ta lUnllecl In 
I 11 irj Mr )IJ14 1/ m rixll mmUrj 

O— n H 1^1 IT 

AU 1 ft IttJU, arul it 

»* I rf^ I ll f Huv> It Itvll* In l-H* ti 

U-4 Kit rf Xtri t, l/‘'l 
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EXTOnTS AND THNIR V^VLUN, 1870 AND 1898-99 



1670 

1693-90 



£ 

Animals, li\'ing 

— 

117,280 

Apparel 

— 

194,005 

Coal, Coke, etc 

— 

228,520 

Cofleo 

870,179 

1,190,846 

Coir, and manufactures of 

151,401 

225,817 

Cotton, raw 

19,079,188 

7,460,085 

,, tinst and yams 

122,619 

i 4,466,871 

,, manufactures 

1,176,188 

1 1,096,084 

Drugs and Medicines 

48,416 

97,877 

Dyes Indigo . . 

8,178,046 

1,980,819 

,, Other sorts 

164,640 

868,869 

Gram Eice 

8,020,276 

10,648,467 

,, "Wheat 

82,924 

6,479,792 

„ Juwar and Bajn 

— 

486,804 

,, "Wheat-flour 

— 

888,054 

,, Other sorts 

168,264 

248,161 

Gums and Reams 

210,407 

82,826 

Hemp, and manufactures of 

61,872 

146,467 ' 

Hides and Skins 

1,691,830 

4,967,089 

Homs 

76,664 

107,629 

Ivory, and manufactures of 

108,289 

42,896 

Jewelry and Precious Stones 

87,779 

88,161 

Jute, raw 

1,984,496 

4,627,607 

„ manufactmes of 

205,923 

8,866,682 

Lac (of all sorts) 

258,800 

680,929 

Manures (bones) 

— 

272,268 

Metals 

— 

169,408 

Oilcake 

— 

102,087 

Oils 

326,000 

544,682 

Opium 

11 , 698,880 

4 , 750,677 

Provisions 

— 

488,608 

Eice-bran 

— 

162,778 

Saltpetre 

894,870 

282,896 

Seeds 

2,808,942 

7,901,842 

Silk, raw 

1,601,612 

817,862 

,, manufactures of 

142,062 

110,986 

Spices 

174,636 

426,226 

Sugar 

827,826 

266,606 

Tea 

1,080,516 

6,460,744 

Tobacco 

60,980 

145,709 

Wood, and manufactures of 

166,128 

726,699 

Wool, raw 

472,614 

1,149,916 

„ manufactures of 

266,896 

169,664 

All other articles 

877,966 

1,186,187 

Indian produce or manufactures 

60,679,546 

72,900,185 

Ditto (re exports) 

1,791,881 

2,247,464 


62,471,876 

76,147,649 

Treasure 

1,026,886 

4,988,798 


^53,496,762 

.£80,086,447 


Eaw hemp only 
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The flucluatioiiB in the companson are of interest and 
ogmOcanco Ten new items appear in the later list 
which wore not m the former — 

Animals Jnwar and Bajn, Metals Ricebran 

Apparel "VNTieat flour, Ofleake, 

Coal and Coke Bones for manure Provisions, 

The additions are of a varied character Coal and coko 
(£223 620) metals (£169 048) represent mineral wealth 
though the metals are ro exports of foreign produebons 
chiefly to Central Asian countnea Apparel too is a 
nwixport as also are provisions Tho remainder come 
from the fields and animals of India Tho living animals 
seem to bo ro-exports also seeing India imported over 
£822 000 worth while tho total nnmbcr exported were 
valued at £170346 Breeding ammals for export- 
horses, for example — is a business yet m Us infancy 
although there are localities in India unsurpassed for 
horse-brccding 

£ 

Coffa —An increase of 27 per cent 
(£320 IGC) m which at tho most Indians 
share to tho extent of one twentieth + 16 000 

Coir and Manufactures of — An increase 
of 77 per cent mainly tho trade is in 
tho hands of Indian merchants on the 
Western Coast All this may bo credited 
to net Indian export tlio merchants 
carrjnng ii on are among Iho few pros 
perous classes m India + 22 j 317 

Cotton /?aic— A dLcnmsoof 112 010 0>) 
or bCl per coni The latest figures arc 
fall) up t<) the average of tho preceding 
•“Cvrn jears and may bo taken partly to 
rtprr '^nt the d-p^crravslproductionof cotton 
from want of manure for the aoil and other 
I our fifths of the cotton thus 
exjwrV-d IS fr\.t»n 1 tudator) ‘stales 
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The docieasc, howevei, is not all due to 
diminished jneld , a considerable portion 
IS absorbed m India itself in the manufac- 
ture of tivist and yarn As, hoM ever, that 
IS an increase to be immediately reckoned, 
the difterence between 1870 and 1898-99 
may be jirit as a loss 

Cotton Twist and Yam — A new trade, 
practically, the JC1*22,169 of 1870 being a 
negligible quantity The whole of this is 
the product of the Bombay, and the Central 
and Northern India mills, the capital in 
them IS almost entirely Indian The ad- 
vantage, therefore, is 

Cotton Manitfactiu cs — This is an Indian 
loss 

jDi legs and Medicines — In European 
hands chiefly. 

Indigo — A fallmg off of Tl, 197, 726, 
chiefly under European control, say 10 per 
cent Indian, and minus 

Otliei Dijes — Increase, £188,729, or 118 
per cent Indians’ share, say, one-tenth 
of total 

Giain Bice — Increase, 250 per cent 
The gam m pounds sterling is £7,523,371, 
divided between Bengal and Burma — the 
first a fairly prosperous portion of the 
Empire, the latter a very prosperous pio- 
vmce The latter province has increased 
its trade during the past ten years by 
£3,743,527, wholly in this article, while 
Bengal’s mciease is m much smaller pro- 
portion, and 18 divided between a number 
of articles 

Cram Wheat — Here, agam, a new 

article for export has revealed itself durmg 


£ 


- 12,619,053 


-f 4,334,702 
80,054 


- 119,772 

+ 35,336 


+ 7,523,371 
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the past thirty years m 1870 £33,000 
■worth in 180&-Q9 £6 600 000 In the 
preceding year (1897-93) the value '^vas 
only £894 101 and the year before much 
less The total for 189S-99 (£G 479 792) 
has only once been beaten And 1898-99 
was the year alter a great farmno 1 This 
article of export bemg grown entirely by 
Indians must bo credited to them though 
the manner m which it is purchased by 
middlemen for export and held by the 
Bowkar does not leave much if any, profit 


tothegroivcr + 

Gram Juicar and Bajn — Another 
now item m tho hst. These oro miUots 
much eaten m India and all nccdod to fill 
British Indian hungry beUics + 

<7rai« Whiatjlour — Also non hirst 
appears m 18SS-S9 + 

Gram Other torU + 


Gums and Itmns — Tbcsebavcdccrcascd 
b> £127 5y2 smcc 1870 — 

Hemp and Manufactures of — An m 
crease of 140 per cent (from £C1 872 to 
£145 407) To bo credited to European 
production chicflj 

Hides and Stems — In the totals nos. 
given dressed and tanned hides aro in 
eluded This business is mostly in tho 
hands of Indiins and tho increase since 
1870 phows + 

Horns —Thtsbranchof export natarall> 
increa /'s vnth tho growth of tho hide and 
plkin trade and u with that tradt fostered 
by droughli and cattle mortality Increaie 
in twenty nm^ yean* + 

ir ry and Manu/aetureMof — V deerciic 


£ 


0,479 702 


486 804 

333 054 
243 161 

127 682 


1 276, 7w9 


30075 
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meaning decay m an Indian industry of 
157 per cent , and, so far, matter for regret, 
as the dismissed woilonen, if they were to 
continue in existence, could only crowd 
the aheady overcrowded soil — 

Jciochy and Piecw^is Stones — An in- 
crease of 36 per cent — a mainly Indian 
trade, say three-fourths of the gam to be 
credited to Indians 4- 

Juic, Baw. — An increase of £2,643,012, 
or 139 per cent. In European hands 
Jute, Mannfactui es of — A newindnstr}^ 
which has grown at a phenomenal rate 
There are now thirty-three mills in Bengal, 
with a capital of about £2,000,000 , over 
1870, the increase is 1,785J per cent This 
IS wholly European gam, largely Scottish, 
and represents £3,660,389 
Lac {of all SOI ts) — The growth here is, 
by percentage, considerable, £580,929 in- 
stead of £253,800 — 130 per cent, increase, 
meaning + 

Mamiies {annual hones), — K new m- 
dustry, hke those of hides, skms, and boms, 
most prosperous m famine times, wholly 
Indian + 

Metals. — ^Eirst noted m 1888-89 Mainly 
re-exports of matenal from Europe, say 
two-thirds Indian -f 

Oilcalce — ^First noted m 1891-92 Chiefly 
Indian + 

Oils — ^Am mcrease of 69 per cent Pro- 
bably cocoa-nut oil to a great extent If 
so, the mcrease to be credited to Indians of 
South-Western Coast + 

Opium — ^A portentous decrease in 
twenty-nine years — from £11,693,330 to 

19 


£ 


65,894 


37,778 


327,129 

272.268 

106.269 
102,037 

219,682 
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£4 760 0G7, or 148 per cent This is a 
Govenunent monopoly The reduction m 
the area cultivated has provided land for 
increased gram and non food cultivation 
the benefits derived by the Indians are, 
thcTOfote elsewhere aceoanted for 
Promffioni — A new item in the hst 
The exports ore to Ceylon the Straits 
Settlements the “Westem Coast of Africa, 
ond the Persian Gulf Probably half 
Indian + 

Rice bran — Another new item pro- 
bably from Bengal and Burma therefore 
to bo credited + 

Salipetre — Tho decrease is 70 per cent 
bemg a reduction from £394 870 to 
£232 80G a minus amount of — 

Seeds —In oil seeds which includo a 
number of articles there has been a great 
increase — no less than 243 percent This 
expansion of export corresponds for 
Southern and Eastern and part of 
Central India to tho great growth of 
wheat export in tho Isorth Tho lucrcoso 
represents a value almost wholly Indian 
as the cultivation is m Indian hands + 

Sill Rate — A most melancholy retro- 
spect The production of raw silk an 
nninenlly Indian business is now onl> a 
fifth of v.hat It was less than thirty years 
ago— 401 per cent decline This is a 
senous Icwn in directions where vancty of 
occupilion means life -^its absence death 
Tlie decrea«f’ since 1870 is — 

SiU ^fnnufcuturfsc / — Vlhirtyperccnt 
jM-hn#* Tli*‘re axe s/*ren silk mills in all 
India by whom owned I have not found 


244.254 
1G2 778 

101 974 

5 692 400 

1 243 
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out The old band-\\eaviDg is dying out, 
m common with other Indian mdustnes 
As throwing light on Indian economic 
conditions, I ask the leadei’s perusal of 
the appendix to this chaptei entitled 
‘ Condition of Silk- Weaving Industry in 
Madras ’ ^ Loss since 1870 — 31,127 

Spikes . — ^An increase of 148 per cent , 
from ^174,635 to ;£426,226 ; diffeience 
being ^251, 291, probably wholly Indian 
growth . + 251,291 

Sugaj — ^A decrease of 29 per cent , 
value from 1;327,325 to ^9255, 505 Why 

this should be is hard to say in view of 
India’s unnvalled means for growing sugar, 
especially on irrigated land, and the 
(occasional) large piofits obtained fiom its 
cultivation However, there is a loss of — 71,820 

Tea — ^A big jump upwards — 438 per 
cent increase There are now 138 Limited 
Liability Tea Estate Companies with a 
capital of £2,141,474 All the shares in 
these compames are held by Europeans — 
with an infinitesimal exception Of the 
cultivation as a whole, however, it is stated 
in the Avmta Baza) PatriJca, of Calcutta, 
that one-twelfth of the growth is m 
Indian hands 682,509 

Tobacco — ^An increase is noted, which 
IS largely due to the enterprise of a South 
Indian mercantile fixm, whose Indian 
cigars are now weU known throughout 
the Umted Kingdom Probably one-half 
of the increase may be credited to purely 

* Extracted, by permission, from the Appendices to ‘ Progress m the 
Madras Presidency dnrmg the Past Eorty Years,’ by M E Ey Simavasa 
Eaghava Ivengar, Dewan of Baroda Government Press, Madras, 1893 
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Indian cultivation The increase has been 
at the rate of 141 per cent , and the 
amount to be recorded is 4 

Wood and Manufactures of — The 
growth IS agam great being S40 per cent 
increase— £15G P13 to £726 699 The 
munulactorea of acarcoly count , most 
of the export la teak of which six 
sevenths of the whole are supphed to the 
United Kingdom. This business is mainly 
m European hands 

Wool HaxD — Increase 144 per cent — 
from £472 614 to £1 149 91C Mainly 
Indian 4 

Wool Manufactures of — Another dis 
quieting item, inasmuch as a decrease of 
63 per cent in manufacture of wool is 
shown \orkshirQ woollens evidently 
like Ijancashirc cottons can still beat 
Indian manufactures out of the field. 
Decrease in £ sterling — 

All other Articles, — 36^ per cent in 
crease As it is impossible to soy how 
much of this is or is not Indian half of 
the increase may be credited say + 

Treasure — The growth hero ogam is 
large — 301 per cent increase But nothing 
mn^t bo put against Indian production m 
this regaixl The gold ainonnting to 
il 7C1 IS partly the product of llnliih 
goldmines capitalised at sov £3 000 000 
to X t 000 000 and ailvi r (not produerd in 
India nnJ therefore a re-exportation of 
i\hat has Wn imported) £33310-21 
tngf her £l y i-S 7 kS 


I 

42 854 


676 602 

85 731 

163 616 
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Total Tiade Results^ as affecting ^pmely 
Indian Gultivatois, 1870 to 1898-99 
Increases shown by + mark 
Decreases ,, — „ 


£ 

31,806,136 

14,606,657 


Net mcrease in twenty-mne years 17,198,479 

From the above has to be deducted — 

Exports to Asiatic countries, on western, 
northern, and eastern borders, not reckon- 
ing treasure, say one-fourth goes out of 
India . £774,497 

From the Feudatory States, one- 

fifth has to be accounted for 6,361,433 

7,135,930 

£10,062,649 


That IS to say, at the end of twenty-mne years, the 
mcreased export of distmctly Indian produce, that is, 
produce coming from the Indian agncultunst grown from 
his own means, and not benefited directly by foreign 
capital, 18 £10,062,649 Durmg this period Burma alone 
has mcreased her exports by £6,148,999 m 1898-99 as 
compared with 1870, leaving only £3,913,550 for aU the 
rest of India 

This, however, is not all No argument is moie 
frequently employed or more strongly expressed than 
that the increase of pubhc works in India would be a 
benefit to the Indian agriculturist m enabhng him to 
export more and moie largely How does this dogma — 
it IS not an assertion, it is, on Anglo-Indian bps, a dogma — 
square with the facts? Smce 1873-74 ^ — the figures are 
not available m satisfactory form for an earher date — 
capital has been laised — 

For railway expenditure 129,730,000 

For irrigation works 21,680,000 

£151,410,000 

• Stfitifitical Abstiact, Bntish India, No 34, p 324 
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In addition to this a large annual expenditure has been 
incurred on roads. Since 187ft-74 over nineteen thousand 
miles of railways have been opened, and many millions of 
acres o£ land brought under irrigation by canals and wells 
It may be asked How then is it that India presents 
such a satisfactory appearance of prospenty ? To which 
the answer is that except to the superficial eye or to the 
pen and tongue of a defender of the system whose whole 
life and career are involved m the success or what comes 
to the same thmg a boltof m the success of the present 
pohey TiiEaE is no appearance op rsosPERnr e\’en, 
save in certam favoured irrigated or perennially nun fed 
tracts Elsewhere there is exactly what the figures given 
above indicate Iiot the reader tnm to the description of 
the Deccan upland distncts (pp 340-353), and let him bear 
in mind that famine la nov. chronic in many parts of India 
and that a fnendly cntic m the first of medical journals * 
has deduced from the Census returns the ominous and 
terrible fact that nineteen milhons of people died from 
famine m the last decade of the mnoteenth century 
Nearly two million deaths per annum from privation and 
diseases induced by prixalion are a part only of the 
c\idcnce which indicates to those who have eyes to see 
and cars to hear the ontiro absence of prospenty in 
India That is a broad effect sketched bj a compolont 
liand- Let some of the details be worked into the 
delineation concerning a particular portion of the Indian 
dominions the Lieutenant Governor of the Provinces 
in question the Upper Provinces of Bengal pndcs 
himself on having successfully combated a famine in 
1607-03 • For a time ho could maintain the fiction 

TAf rt Jfij 1501 for d'Udlt. 

I ttfff H Ih* Sonh W«wn I uvl tolbtl fny rtpit-f tl»Ul*a 

F r li nt col {afldooi eo of cr* cUUUn 

•h » t iV* ton*Tll7 It mdnUin It* rootrwy U hU r-prtijj « Irawn 
r; 1 L"* iwt Uai iKrt* bvl t«f» rn-tUl I7 dartr< il ( tri* ef 

f ^ f ’I- 1, t I »* II |o 1 too f an eiTn*! •K-» 

rirvl i>-*l c-n# tiki L«<} iJ f t »*nl cM-^J 

1 t-* Lvltrr«jl*«l tU »p 1 H ^ IwUfwvwW 

V b V* f-nro t* jl L Setli W# jtm f 1*7* ^ 
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The Census returns have revealed exactly what, from the 
annual death returns, was apparent to all who wished to 
see things in a clear, unprejudiced, hght , they must be 
very bad, and they must make viceregal and other official 
speeches, as to httle or no famine mortahty, absurd This 
result was, by those who wish to see things as they are, 
and not as limned in an atmosphere and environment to 
smt preconceived ideas as to what the frmts of British 
rule must necessarily be, long ago anticipated For 
British rule could not, intentionally, or incidentally, or 
accidentally, or any other ‘entaJly,’ — be any other than 
beneficent rule But those who thus saw were openly 
contemned as enemies to the commonwealth 
Here are the figures of the population m the Allahabad, 
Benares, and Gorakhpur, divisions, by districts, as shown 
in the official table pubhshed in March, 1901 — 


Distnot 

1891 

1901 

Increase and 
Decrease 
Per cent 

Cawnpore 

Patehpur 

Banda 

Hamirpur 

AUahaSad 

3 hansi « • • 

Jalatm . . . 

1,209,695 
< 699,167 

706,832 
618,720 
1,648,787 1 

688,619 
396,861 

1,269,248 

686,411 

681,837 

468,646 

1,487,904 

611,644 

400,619 

+ 41 
— 182 
— 10 66 

— 10 72 

— 3 98 

— 10 53 
+ 107 

Allahabad Division . . 

6,767,121 

5,585,803 

1 


Benares , 

Mirzapnr 

Caunpnr 

Ghazapur . . 

BaUia 

921,943 

1,161,608 

1,264,949 

1,077,909 

942,465 

882,972 

1,082,903 

1,202,710 

914,148 

949,966 

— 4 22 

— 6 77 

— 4 98 
— 1619 
+ 8 

Benares Division 

6,868,774 

6,082,699 

— 

Gorakhpur 

Basti . . 

Azamgarh 

2,994,057 

1 1,785,844 

1,728,626 

2,966,643 

1,846,768 

1,680,666 

— 129 
+ 8 86 

— 11 46 

Gorakhpur Division 

6,608,626 

6,881,866 

— 
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Thus while the normal increase of the population should 
be at least ten per cent — and fifteen per cent if the 
official ideal be reached — m the three divisions named 
there were increases in only four districts and decreases 
m eleven, amountmg in one case to over fifteen per cent 
Allowmg only one per cent, per annum increase, and not 
one and a half which the Indian authorities have laid down 
03 the normal annual mcreaBC in a properly governed 
region in these three divisions alone, the population at the 
beginning of the new centnry os compared with ten years 
previously was less than it ought to have been. 

In Allahabad division by 797 030 souls. 

Benares 872 292 

Gorakhpur 828 022 

In the three by 2 197 314 


Decreases also occurred in the following distncls 
(cxcladmg Almora where a change of boundaries with 
Nairn Tal has occurred) — Bijnor 1 85 Pihbhit 8^)2 
RaoBorcli 0 2 j Hordoi 18 Gonda 3 0 Partobgarh,2 17 
making decreases m sixteen distnets out of forty-eight 
The net increase for the North Western Provinces and 
Ondh 15 1 G8 only altbongh plague has bad no appre 
ciablo effect and there has only been one famine which 
as has been stated Sir Anton\ Mncdonncll regards ns 
having been very succcssfally administered The figures 
quoted tell a different tale to would most North 
Sn estem Province anltans who were free to speak of the 
facts as they saw them 

1 or the whole of his Province on the counting being 
complete and taking the lowtr percentage of proper 
incrca -e bir Antony Macdonnell had 3 690 2C9 f« wer 
subjects to paternally rob than he should have had 
Allowing for nonnal incrraschr was fhort of Ins pi^jple 
hy C2(t2<il And >et since I^ord Northbrook* 
campaign in Hrhar in 187 1 th«' only rrall} sacc<*isfo! 
famine campaign known m Ifnlish India this | articular 
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fight \^ath fanune, resulting in a missing number of over 
SIX millions of people, is regaided as a triumph of 
admmistiation and humanity ! 


APPENDIX 

CONDITION OP THE SILK-WEAVING INDDSTBY IN MADDBA, 
SOUTHERN INDIA.* 

Niivihci of SiW-ivcavers %n tha Toiun — The silk-weavers as a class 
are a \eiy prolific people They aie said to multiply more lapidly 
than the other classes Fixmg, therefore, the inmates of each house 
to be from four to five, the silk-weavers’ population of the town of 
Madura may be loughly estimated to be between 20,000 to 25,000, 
including females and children Of these about 10,000, mcludmg 
females, may be said to belong to the actual coohe class, who earn 
their binng by daily wages Nevt to these come the petty traders, 
who number from 400 to 600 famihes Some of these sell threads, 
havmg purchased them m retail fiom the bigger merchants, some 
again sell lace m retail , some advance small sums of money to the 
holdeiB of looms and older a small supply of cloths and sell them to 
the richer merchants Some are brokers who collect cloths manu- 
factured m the town and sell them either to the merchants m the 
town or to those abroad, and very few are capitalists who have any 
vei'y large trading concerns The last class may also be counted on 
one’s fingers, and it is said they aie likely to be only between ten and 
twenty on the whole. It is the brokeis who form a comparatively 
large numbei Some of the silk-weavers have become agncultunsts, 
findmg that the profession of weavmg does not pay Their holdmgs 
are small, and they only eke out their mamtenance fiom the results 
of the agricultural labour. Some are said to keep caidis and bulls, 
and to be employed m coUectmg sand from the nver for buildmg 
purposes 

Their Aveiage Income — Of the class of merchants, those who get 
profit of about Es 100 and moie per month, are only five or six , about 
twenty oi thirty get from Es 60 to Es 100, and those who get from 
Es 6 to Es 28 are about 400 or 600 The profession of broker is not 
very remunerative A broker makes a profit of one anna on every 
r-upee, but to earn a profit of 30 or 40 rupees m a month he has to 
employ two agents — one to go about the town and watch the progress 
of fire cloths entrusted to the labourers and another to keep accounts 
Very often he has to borrow money to pay the weavers m advance 

The average mcome of a coohe family is Es 6 a month, and it never 
goes higher than Es 10 a month Females also work , some are 

* Memorandum on the Progress of Madras Presidency durmg the last 
Forty Years of Bntish Administration, p coxy 
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employed In preparing the thread* for weaving »ome In the dyeing of 
clothit other* In the matldng of epoU, or what is called nndadls. 
Boys of twelve years and more also earn wages, and generally get 
from one mpee opwarda- 

RS.C00 Is the highest valae of a doth srhich has ever been made 
In Madnra. ^lerchanti of thdr o«m accord do not order dotha of 
valae of more than Ha,80 to Bs.100. The doth* made ordinarily 
range from RaO to H 3 .IO only In ^wloo. 

The IntrodaoUon of cotton twist from England, of lace from Franco, 
as well as of even the dyeing staff from Bombay has considerably 
affected the valae of the doth* made In the town, and necessarily the 
wages to the coolies and profits to the merchants. Of the 14 000 cloths 
above mentioned as being mode In a month In the town for 7 000 to 
10,000 dolhi the Inferior braas lace Is need and the valae of these does 
not go over lU 6 at the atmoit. Their average price may be fixed at 
BtJZl per doth this gives the sum total of Bs.l7,fi00 to 1K25 000 
The average valae of an ordinary doth with good laco may bo fixed 
at Rs.7 and sapposlng that good laco is osed for the remaining 4,000 
cloths their approrimate valae amonnU to 000. Thai the 
total valae of dotbs made in the town in a month may be fixed at 
lUfiOyOOO to RaCO/m 

To get an impression of how mneh this tom of 1U.C0 000 aetoilly 
benefits the townsmen and how maeh goes to other eoonlries and 
places whst the component paria of a Msdora eloih are most bo 
examined. Let ns take for illaxtratlon an ordinary while doth which 
is sold in the town for RsUO The different items which go to mako 
this torn of RsJO may be described as (oRows 

Ra a. p. 

^ slae of the thread 10 0 


Cos of preparing the same for weaving 

0 

2 

0 

Profit earned by the merchant who sells the 
thread .. 

0 

1 

0 

Cost d Isstening the thread to the loom 

0 

1 

0 

Wages for weaving Ihresd into a doth 

1 

4 

0 

\ aloe of the lice .. ^ 

0 

0 

0 


nr 

T 

“o 

Jferchanls profit Indadlng brokerage 

1 

8 

0 

Total 

10 

"cT 

0 

M\'ben the cloth l« dred the ctccs* charge Is as follows — 




lu 

a 

I 

1 CT Ih firat and roogh cotoarlnc 

0 

10 

0 

trtilln cf Spots 

0 

10 

u 

1 c- ditlrg them over again 

0 10 

0 

JiJKc 

0 

4 

0 

Tctil 

3 " 

n 

0 


Tctsl 
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Thus the great poition of the value of a cloth goes for the lace 
uhich IS manufactured in Fiance Then by the cotton twist used, it 
IS the Enghsh merchants who are benefited The dye is also pre- 
pared abroad and the greater portion of Es 1 12a spent foi dyemg 
goes also to other hands The portion of Es 12 8a which actually 
circulates among the townsmen may be taken at the highest to be 
from Es 4 to Es 5, or ono-third of the value of the cloth This 
calculated wth reference to the Es 60,000 worth of cloth yields a total 
amount of Es 24,000 to Es 80,000, and this amount may roughly be 
fixed to be the sum earned from the mdustry by cooho upwards to the 
richest merchant Deductmgagam Es 6,000 or so as bemg the piofits 
earned by merchants, there remams Es 25,000 to be distributed 
amongst 6,000 families, gi^ung an average of Es.6 per family, the 
amoimt mentioned above, as bemg the average mcome of a family 
Generally speakmg, the industry is becommg day by day less profitable 
to the actual working classes The causes thereof are not far to seek. 
Pnor to the importation of cotton twist, some fifty years ago, it would 
appear theie were m the toivn of Madma 2,000 to 8,000 famihes 
employed in sp innin g out threads. This vocation has entirely 
ceased now Agam, pnor to the importation of lace, there were 600 
Mussulman famihes engaged m making lace, and m their place there 
arc, it would appear, onlj'' ten famihes employed m mokmg country lace 
The preparation of colourmg materials was at least done locally till a 
year or two ago, but this, too, has been superseded by the Bombay 
article As a necessaiy result of the cessation of aU these vocations 
the labour is now dnected entirely m one direction towards weavmg, 
and it IS m consequence very cheap "What used to be paid for at Es 2 
m former years is now lemuneiated by one rupee only 

Even as regards the merchant class, the general complamt is that 
the trade does not pay It may be that a laiger number of cloths are 
now made than before, but what merchants make as profit by reason 
of the cheapness of the commodity and keenness of competition seems 
to be considerably less than what it was in former years A cloth 
which was sold for Es 60 is now sold for only Es 80 
As a curious illustration of how the importation of the English- 
made goods has affected the local weavmg mdustry, it may be 
mentioned that the weavers themselves of the town of Madura do 
hardly use the cloths woven by them Mulls and piece goods have 
taken the place of the home made aiiiicles, and if the richer class 
should seek for some country cloths, it is the Gonjeveram cloths that 
are made use of The females hkewise use the Thomhu, and if they 
seek foi some bettei country -made cloths they purchase the Koranadu 
cloths Thus it happens that one or two pei cent of the town made 
articles are sold m the town itself, and the rest are sent abroad 

Tlie HaJnts and Mannets of tJie Stlk-wecuvera as a, Glass — Sdk- 
weavers as a class lead a simple life Their food is simple and con- 
sists of cholum, cumbu, and othei dry grams Eioe is used by 
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comparailvelj few penons only Their clothing li simple. The 
femsles war a cloth of Bs.Q worth only except on feitire occasionx, 
when they wear tho Koran&da cloths. House sccommodstlon Is 
necessary for their profession, and each cndeavonri, therefore first, to 
secure a house for hlmselL They are not also without a desire for 
ornaments. Eren the poorest household are mentioned to hare some 
gold jewels. A efilc wearer s property consists generally of his homo 
and ornaments. UarrUgo Is costly with them. About Bl 63 must 
bo paid to the bride ercn by the poortsi man. To meet this item of 
expenditure almost erery coolie before he enters on his profession 
begins to subscribe to some chit transaction or other and to saro out 
of bis hard-earned wages one rupee or ao to bo paid monthly for a scries 
of rears extending from fire to seren. Before be cams his prixe In his 
turn nocesdly howerer often compels him to b orrow mortgaging his 
chit and tho bouse owned by him It is such documents that arc 
registered in large numbers In the town oQlces of Madam. There is 
another peculiarity about these silk wearers. They seldom bo r row 
from others than tfadr caste men. In case of loans of largo snm^ 
pTobahlj they may resort to tho battukkottal chottl, but all ordinary 
loans ore contracted from one of their own community 



CHAPTEE IX 


‘is INDIA DISTRESSED? WE SEE NO DISTRESS’ ‘ IF 
INDIA BE DISTRESSED ^VND NON-PROSPEROUS, WHY 
DO WE NOT SEE THE DISTRESS ? ’ 


Impicssion of Visitors that India is n Land of Great Prosperity 
Arises from their No\ er Visitmg the Real India They 
SCO Anglo Indian Colonies on the Continent of India 
onl^ 

Anglostan and Hindustan — Two Countries Included in the 
Indian Empire of Biitain 

Eulogies of Moral and Matcnal Welfare Blue Books apply 
only to Anglostan 

Wliat 18 Ecall> Going On in Bhndustan? The Pubhc Not 
Permitted to Know. 

The Veil Partly Drawn Aside in, 1867, 1877, 1879-80, 1888, 
1896, and 1897-8 

The Panjab 

kir Thorbum’s Inquiry as to Agncultunsts’ Indebtedness 
Fixity of Land Revenue Cause of JIuch Indebtedness. 
Government’s Duty to so Adjust its Revenue as to 
Obviate Unnecessaiy Borrowings 
'Why the Sowkar is Preferred to Government when a 
Loan for Cattle or Seed is Reqmied 
Results of the Indebtedness Inquiry — ^Widespread Rum 
Revealed 

Five ‘ Begmmngs ’ of Indebtedness 

Legislation and Admmistration Need Adaptation to Indian 
Requirements 

North-Western ,P'} ovtnces cmd Oudh 

Lord Dufferm’s Conscience and Sir W W Hunter’s 
Exposure 

‘ The Greater Proportion of the Population Suffer from 
an Insufficiency of Food ’ 

The Inquiry of 1887-88 

How a Summary of Evidence should Not be Prepared. 

Mr Crooke’s Facts m a ‘ Oovermg Letter ’ and the Facts 
Themselves — Two Very Different Thmgs 
Farmers, with a Well and Two Bullocks, m Good Years, 
Steadily Submerged 

Nmety-Nme per Cent of Gross Produce Taken for Rent by 
Landlord who Pays Half to the British Government 
Farmers (If They have No Children) ‘ Can Afford a Blanket ’ 
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It U Unamal to Find a YiHago Woman Wto Ho* Anj 
Wraps at AIL 

S&mpio Coltiraton a Bocord in Bade Renting 

A Vniago Under the Conrt of Ward*. 

Sir Antony 3IacdonneU on The Chief Cames of the R jot ■ 
Dlfflcnltle*. 

The Common Idea at to EztraTagnnco on Marriages 
Untnpported bj Eridence 

Remedie* for Dlfflcnltie* Fteqnentlj Propounded bj Non 
Official*, only to be Scorned and Passed Bj 

Alleged Canse* of Indebtedness bj Mr Tho ibnr n 1 A 
Want of Thrift dae to Heiedltj 2. Climate 8 Oar 
Syttem. 

Tht Bcmhay Prtttdency 

Chief Anthoritji J s Letters to tho Ttmr* ef India 
Foonded on Official Report*. 

The Hinterland of Bombaj CItj a Glimpse bj Vaoghan 
Nash. 

Bombaj s Blander*— Comparatire. 

Bombaj ColUTator* Taxed Nearly Four Time* Hearlex 
than Bengal Caltlrator*. 

A Non lamlne Tear Comparison Between the RespeoUre 
Pretldccdes and ProTloeet. 

Backward IrrigiUonal FacQiUe* and the Beertase in 
Agrlcolhiral Cattle 

Incidence of Taxation In Relation to Cnltirated Acreage. 

Indian Official Pohlicatbns HttiUs for the Unwary— 
Ineloding Sir Henry llartlej Fowler tx SccreUry of 
Stale for India 

Lands wllh Fire Fallow Year* to Two Crop Tcora. 

Ratio of Borden to Gross and \el Produce 

Tax Lues AoueexTrau, Exritaitxcr* tn TUsrrax 
Fsoiako 

(a) The Mdidtodc* of the Beasont for Ten Tear* 

(&) Oot tarn of Crops— a Loss of Xll '*21^X0 
(e) IxMS of Cattle 

(Jj Remission only P*. per XlOO per annum 1/^s 
than Half of One per Cent. 

The rrtrLction a* to the lUnkruptej of India I olCDed 
Iculu u lUnkrDpi. 

V iV-rm Iifar* olJ 1 sposare. 

ItLa • PrrU and her tVacit 

I NCRhDLI IT\ annoyancr — for a rnnment or 
nnpvr— exiulnt tbrtn*ehe^ m lh<* nerrage Dnton 
wlirn m hts j lYv-nc** It le a sr^rted tital India ii in n 
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dirtrcsslal condition Unhappilj the feeling oronpcd is 
oxated against the expounder of facts not against the 
facts themselves and all that they reveal The look of 
pitying contempt with which the osserter of such a state 
ment is favoured is intended to bo withenng m its 
intensity This is especially the case with the cold 
weather tonnst who in proportion to the shortness of 
his visit and the tune ho spent m cantonments holds the 
most positive of opinions As the recipient of much 
mcrcdnlity and more pitying contempt than I care to 
remember I have become a connosmeur of the manner 
m which and of the oxtont to which India strikes a 
stranger Ninety nmo visitors to India ont of one 
hundred if not indeed nine hundred and mnety nmo 
out of ono thousand leave that country with an im 
prcssion that they have been nsitmg a land of great 
prosperity and a people fairly well to*do and generally 
content 

And they are perfectly nght m the impression they 
ha>o form^ 

XSTiat tlicy have seen fully justifies them in coming 
to a conclusion calculated to gratifj thorn as Bntons 
and to satisfy them as to the great part which their 
country and their countrymen have played m bnnpng 
India to so advanced a position. The route taken by the 
ordinary traveller in India — aoless he or she bo tho most 
difTicnlt to pleaso among mortals— can leave but ono 
impression on tlio mind More than seventy jean ogo 
Bishop Hober was constrained to wnto — 

Thj knrtf* Ikrmb*y clf&m ffclr they wy 
Acroft tht (UrV bloe> 

A lilc f'x-ling of admiration takes possession of the 
traveUrr Ulore ho sets fool on tho Apollo Bunder So 
for as the* unaccustomed heat and esir attentive mov]aito 
wnll permit th»* f»*ehng is intensifietl as he pis rs along 
the hroid BTcnu-*! with their green umbrageous fahage 
l^arlly coacnling and in so doing adding to ih** effeet 
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concludes that those are ruined villages of whicl 
read 

Allahabad, Calcutta, Darjeehng, the Northerr 
cities, with perhaps a glance at Madras, and, 
Rangoon, are included in the visitor’s round S 
new impression of our greatness and success w 
It has solidified into an article of behef, has 
a part of irremovable indentation m the grey n 
the hram, an abidmg addition is made to the 
eqmpment of the mdividual So it comes abc 
the stoutest defenders of British rule m India a: 
persons who have visited that country for a sho 
An example of the impression made on the averag 
comes to me whilst this chapter is in preparation 

An Enghsh gentleman, who was a Parliamentai 
sentative for some years, who is related to the 
Parhamentary champion India has known since i 
of Buike, visited India during the winter of 19( 
He was in that country durmg the aftermath 
Lord Curzon has called ‘ the most temble famm 
has ever visited India ’ I forwarded to him a cop 
Open Letter to the Viceroy on the Condition of Ii 
its people On June 24, 1901, this reply reached i 

‘ I have been a long tune m acknowledgmg tife receipt of • 
yon were kind enough to send me Of course I have not t 
ledge of the subject to enable me to judge of the question n 
but I imagme that those m power are always likely to mak 
best case for themselves and the results of their rule. ] 
India on a short trip last wmter. I spent a few days m Boi 
Calcutta, and visited Darjeehng, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpc 
Delhi, and Jeypore I was much mterested with the people 
favourably impressed with them I did not come across an; 
poverty or starvation, and perhaps that was not to be expeo 
short a trip In the native quarters of the cities the peopl 
to be mdustnous and cheerful, and the children seemed pi 
happy I did not notice anythmg m the villages near th 
lme,orm the appearance of the people who were m the field 
me to think that they were m great distress, though, of coui 
one could see that they are poor I was much surpnsed t( 
immense amount of travelhng by rail which they do 'Wj 
went by an ordmary tram the stations were crowded vuth 
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prodnced by, the magnificent btiilfiinga on every side. 
The effect is perhaps greatest when the most magnificent 
raflViTvy station m theworid is visited — theVictona Station, 
designed by the late Mr Stevens. A jonmey to that 
part of the city occupied by the native inhahitants, with 
its crowded streets its busy life its varied ammation and 
its general activity brings a new phase of thought All 
this busy scene is of our creation. This is our work our 
work our work What do these people not owe to us I 
Ko longer can it be asked os a question mvolving an 
unpo«nbiIity Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit to his stature ? Mentally racially and patnoti 
call} practically every Engbshman who goes to India 
through its western gate adds not ono but many cubits to 
hiB stature before ho really starts on his joumoyings in 
India An evening m a bungalow on Malabar Hill or 
even an afternoon visit to the Botanical Gardens over 
i looking Back Bay and tho manj towered city puts the 
I top«stonc on an edifice then completely erected in tho 
Msitor 6 mind 

It H thus mcntall} equipped that tho grand tour 
through India is begun Con there bo any wonder if 
the frame of mind thus induced should become almost 
ecstatic o>cr the many proud evidences of the great good 
of Unli h rule? lor pretty well all tho visitor saw in 
Bombay tra* the creation and conscqncnco of British 
rale As I have said cvciything that is seen justifies tho 
strongest fccbngs of complacency which arc certain to bo 
aron ''d m the stranger s mind Ho proceeds on hla tour 
I vtrywherc ho fees similar proofs of Bntish success 
CrcH mg tho grvat plains of India ho may as ho gazes 
from the railwa} camagu window wonder where tho 
ngncuUural poojdo arc to Ihi found Ho lias }>etn 
told that India is a land of viUagts and that eighty 
tti p(r crnl of the inhabitants aru ngncuUanats 
thn ore the rilJigis? And where tho people? 
It it lnj>' he t^ts h'-rc and ihin n colhction of mud 
huts r ith htllc or no *ign of life about them and 
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ono would think that they must have some spare money to pay for 
this I did not see any of the great men m India except the Chief 
Justice of Calcutta, whom I knew hcie The militaiy power which 
holds the country seemed to bo very httlo m eiudence I should like 
to go agam, but probably nevei slialh’ 


Eor an unpiemeditated expression of opinion, not 
written with an eye to publication, the foiegoing is a 
valuable document Its chief value lies in its absolute 
accuracy "What is desenbed is true to the life and to 
the letter. Personally, I should subsenbe my agreement 
with all that is set forth 

But the evidence is valueless , the impression obtained 
is so misleading as to be wholly false The writer of this 
lettei — the ordmary visitor to the land called India, 
following the route desenbed above — did not visit India 
The places at which he stopped were Bntish Colomes 
in India They were not India itself There are two 
Indias , the India of the Presidency and chief piovmcial 
cities, of the railway system, of the hill stations, in all of 
which Bntam is as supreme as she is in the chief places 
of the Umted Kingdom This is the India where the 
people, taken all round and allowing for <the circum- 
stances of the respective cases, are as prosperous and 
nearly as well content as are their brother Bntish subjects 
in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmmg- 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bnstol, and Southampton — with 
this difference, the really nch men in aU the Indian cities 
do not number two hundred, and that, with a tnfimg ex- 
ception, all the big salanes earned m the admimstration — 
the biggest salanes for hke work m aU the world — are 
received by Bnghshmen, by foreigners This India, at the 
outside, cannot affect more than fifteen per cent of the 
people Those people are not seen as Indian people, but 
as Bntish Indian subjects whose daily bread comes from 
the pohtical structure made in Bntam accordmg to 
Bntish ideas, and is not an outgrowth of the country’s 
needs or the people’s wishes 
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There are two countries sitnated between the moon 
which constitute the roof of the world and the 
eighth degree north of the equator and bounded east and 
west by Ohinese territory and the Afghan kingdom 
They may bo named respectively — 

A^OLOSTA^, the land specially ruled by the Engbsh, 
m which Enghsh investments have been 
made and by which a fair show and 
reahty of prosperity are ensured, 
HnrtmsTAN, practically oh India* fifty miles from 
each side of the railway hues, except 
the tea coffee, indigo and jute, planta 
tions and not includmg the Feudatory 
States 

A^0L03TA^ IS the region to which the roseate state 
meats m the Viceregal and Slate Secretary s speeches 
refer. All that is eulogistic in Indian Moral and 
■Material ■Welfare Blue Books apply only to Angloatan 
If only there wore agreement as to this real delimitation 
bct'RCcn the two ludias there would not bo the conflict 
of opinion that now puxzlcs the outsider as ho hears 
directly opposing statements made concemmg tho Indo- 
Bnlish Empire in tho East As a matter of fact if tho 
ground were bat properly defined there is no real differ 
cncc between tho ofBcial apologists ond tho outside 
cntics The mischief in regard to the former is that 
while they deal with all sulliacnt detail m connection 
with crcryllimg conecrotog Anglostan of Hindustan tho> 
prcxluco naupht but glittcnng gcncmluics which dariJe 
bat do not inform If by any chance such evidence as 
will bo kumraon cd shortlj — 1 refer to tho inquirj con 

B9 erlU/* iiTtfi AUraUra frero ih« by mrUcdIcf tli 

rrfc rf li^i lllTlstUn yrtytl/ H>«ll"l m Bcl foeiur «tlh ll-* 
fljo-rl-TH c»!I 1 Iol_i vlkleb eratr»« e bj la IIk W«l kr I 
hi*. I la liw ILwt. CwioLrii thtfru inl In li hrrtb wv4 

Tic i La H-jli. Il eu%ei tiiL* |3<Y« ilua In lU ofib* 

1 l 1,1 1 1..* ^ nat« r*lrt/ e>^l (■ xh IhU rif ■.LnaU'n} 1-^ 

**J t«»4 t* »4 In fcf ^ 
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cermng the economic condition of the Indian people 
made m 1888 — be foithcoming, it is immediately ‘dressed’ 
(with more than a shopkeeper’s art for his best wmdow), 
out of all recognition, even to the extent of being a mis- 
representation of what it professes to summanse The 
‘ leading case ’ in my mind as I write is the coveimg 
letter of the Secretanat of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh on the inquiry which I have mentioned That 
summary, which gave an inaccurate representation of the 
facts ascertained, was published The evidence on which 
it was professedly based has, on several occasions, been 
refused when requests for its publication have been made 
in the House of Commons Of that evidence more later , 
meanwhile the Parliamentary incident is narrated here as 
being part of a settled policy in the India Office, namely, 
that only such statements concerning admimstration as 
the Secretary of State and his Council think proper shall 
reach the hands of an interested pubhc 

As I have said, Anglostan, with its railways, roads, 
and pubhc works generally, its prosperous and prospermg 
cities, its civil and criminal codes, its famine code, its 
high courts of justice, constitutes a Marwel of G-overnmg 
Skill and Ability Were these all, then, so far as mere 
administration goes, and, assummg it to be fitting that 
self-praise and egoistic eulogy at any time can be appro- 
pnate — then too much has not been said in praise of the 
Bntish rule of India , — and, again, assummg also that the 
higher ethics of humamty will permit of even a perfect 
system of rule bemg contmued — as the Bntish Indian 
rule IS continued — by a menace of force and without the 
assistance throughout and the seemed consent of the 
governed 

Good as IS Bntish administration in the regions and to 
the extent desenbed, when the pnee to be paid for it is 
the once-gradual, but now-rapid demoralisation of eighty- 
five per cent of the people, and the equally rapid denuda- 
tion of the country’s resources to the emachment of the 
foreign rulers, aU this brave display becomes a mockery 
and a curse, 
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"What IS there behind the screen? "What is really going 
on in Hindustan ? 

Afl a role the pubho are not allowed to know We 
scarcely deserve the comphment paid to na in the Indian 
portion of the record of the tonr round the world made by 
the Ciar of Russia when he was Ozarewitoh it is there 
said ‘ Yes, the Enghsh to do them justice do not hide 
the bitter truth from themselves that India la on unfor- 
tunate country It is true we use the phrase * India is a 
poor laud as did Bit Mackenzie Wallace, and so called 
forth compliment to our honesty But we never got far 
beyond the phraseology Wo say India is a poor land, 
and go on ruling it as if it were a ventablo mine of 
wealth Glimpses behmd the screen ore occasionally 
pcrmiasiblo Now and then the veil is drawn aside and 
one secs what is really happemng This has occurred 
on the following occasions— to take recent incidents 
only — 

The Onssa Famine Commission 18C7 
- The Dcccan Riots Commission 1877 
V The Famine Commission of 1879-80 

The Inquiry into the Economic Condition of the 
Agncultunil and Labouring Classes 1883 
The Inquiry into Peasant Indebtedness and Land 
Alienation in parts of the Rawalpindi Division PanJab 
1800 

The Famine Commission of 1897-8 
I will take two Provinces and one Prcsidoncj and 
when thci#* have been delineated acconhng to the ofljeial 
endrnro recorded will then take India as a whole and 
indicate the mblo condition into which the F mpire has 
I en allowi'd to fall The two Provinces are the PanJab 
and the horth M eslem Provinces and Oudh generally 
consid'-rr^l to Iv* the most prosperous parts of India 
onlside llie p^rmanf ntly^ettlrtl TiOwer ProvincM of 
Ik-npil Tlie T’fesjjrncy IS llomhaj Tlie language 
emplo)rtl as far ns po^siUr will always le oTicial even 
if It be 03* conlainM withm quotation marks 
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THE PiVNJAB. 

One man in Northern India lias had the courage alike 
to inquire and to recommend. Erom Ins efforts has 
icsulted the Laud Alienation Act for the Panjab That 
measure, -which -was passed m October, 1900, took from 
the oivneis of the land many of tlieir iiiopnetary rights. 
Its provisions summarised by Mr S S Thorbum, retired 
Panjab civilian, whose report — to be immediately alluded 
to — produced the measure, and who is the man to whom 
I refer, are as follows — 

1 Prohibited the permanent alienation of agncultural 
land, except to defined agricultunsts , 

2 Only pennitted certain fonns of temporary aliena- 
tions to non-agricultru'ists up to a limit of twenty years, 
the land then returning unencumbered to the family of 
the alienor ; 

3. Disabled alienors from makmg any further disposi- 
tion dunng the currency of the temporary transfer , 

4 Declared the hypothecation of agricultural produce 
for more than one year to be illegal , 

5 Prohibited the execution-sale of agncultural lands , 
and 

6 Confined junsdiction under the Bill to Eevenue 
officers only.^ 

The genesis of this measure, as told by its author, is 
most interesting It -will be found at the foot of this 
page.^ Having received authority, ]\Ir Thorbum chose 
four tracts, two of them ‘ well ’ circles near Lahore, a 

* ‘ Agricola EedivivtiB,’ art , Asiatic Quarterly Rcvieio, July 1901, page 77 

= Ibid pp 65-G6 Mr Thorbum says I was almost despondent, 
when, m 1892, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick was appomted Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab Though his expenence had been almost wholly in 
the Secretariat, and his bias of mind was legal, he was known to be able, 
thorough, and independent He at once read all the official hterature on 
the subject of land-reform, and in his frank, incisive way said tome, “Half 
measures won’t do It is the whole hog or nothmg ” Soon after, per- 
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third one hundred milea westwards and a fourth still 
farther west in the Salt Bange The first three were 
known to be depressed The latter was supposed to be 
better ciroumstanced, though it was a denijely populated 
ram country ' The four tracts or oircles covered an area 
of about one thousand square miles and supported an 
agncultural population of three hundred thousand souls 
scattered throughout five hundred and tiurty five villagee 
and hamlets Evidence was readily available and was 
trust wor t hy ' The collection and sifting of facts occupied 

eelrine Otat tht ot Uiid4Eiuaif«n w«n fAolty and cnndlahla, be 

Initiated maftmm tor tbdx ImproremanL In tb« cold wwUbtr of 1694-^5 
be mufdied tburogfa my dlrUon — 1 wm tbe OonunloicnMr of Ibmlplndt — 
and In bU tonr b-Altad In tbe heart of & eormtrr vbleb wma oometlmee a 
gnnju 7 end umetlmet e deeert. An he epproeohed bU comp ft gnftt mob 
o! exalted pefttftsUi eemect grejbeftrda nwet of them emTounded hie hone, 
■omt rren tbrofting bomr bendi opon the bricQe, ftcd kepi on ibonUng ftt 

** We &rt nioed, Lord S«hU> The (Hlndn osomt) and eom- 
ponnd Intemt ban robbed tu of oor Undo. Be tiled to get more preein 
Infonnfttlon, bot It «u TtMleM. The (onsolft wu takes ttp and repeated bf 
ftn enr-enkrglng elrola. Iteco^tilKins that tber bed eonriellonft, hot amall 
poirer* of axp^Uos. be rode on throtisfa them to hb taste. Strolling that 
ereolng with me. he pointed oat that eoosQmio problems conld onlj be 
solred bj erldeooe and reason in vUoh eentlmeiit bad no place, to m««>i • 
erorklng system of old standhtg except on el**r proof that tbrcmgh It the 
poopla were being paaporlsed and exproprUted, was Impoaslble. 

“ Yoa bare tba erldenee, sir ** I eoggested. In all the settlement reports 
and the anaoal returns ol land transfers.” 

Bat the figaret are worth little. For instanee, they donH show redemp- 
tions the tame land tuj be mortgaged aod redeemed half a doxen tlmn 
for anight I know ” 

** If yoQ mast bars potlUre proof ” I replied, ” yoa can eatlly obtain It 
In the way proposed by me tan years ago If yon will select traota for 
general ctatlstlei and then take typical rlllagsa in them and bare each 
original peasant-proprietor's debt aod raortgags blnlory worked oat before 
the whole rillags for the last twenty fire years or so yoa will get lbs facte 
In a few moolhs, which tbs soperftclal tnqolrlst of tbs last doxen years bare 
tailed to bring oat" 

Nertioomlngnunoooar told ms that be had been reading ** Masalmani 
and Monsylendm " and wax willing to rtetlrs a proposal from me for 
carrying oat an Inqolry of the kind therein soggeated. 

TIm pabUdtyof all proceedings protected ns from tbe tabricailoo of 
eridenco— « practla which makes the administration of Joitles coodacted In 
coort-roomi each groping In the dark in India. Men He with Imptmlty In a 
coori-boose at a distance from their bomet. bat not when sitting bt the 
mlJit of handredi who know the troUi — Agric p C7 
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six monttis, after whicli two months more were spent m 
preparing a report on the whole case Then came the 
Report Fiom a manuscnpt copy with which I have 
been favoured, ^ I make some citations which are 
valuable from the facts stated, and interesting because 
of the side-hghts they throw upon the condition of the 
peasant farmers of the far North-West of India. 

* Ever since, ns Settlement Collector of the Bannu distnot (1872-79),’ 
Tlie principle Thorbmn, m the sixty-seventh paragraph of 

of fixity of report, ‘ I learnt somethmg of the actual difficulties 

land-revenue peasant life, I have always held that our system of 

preferred by fi^ty of land revenue is unsmtable for peasant owners, 
Government l>ecause nftei short harvests fixity compels many of 
to elasticity them to borrow fiom lenders m order to pay then 
quota of the assessment I have, consequently, 
whenever practicable, advocated elasticity, and I have been mstru- 
mental m mtroducmg that prmoiple to some, though I fhinV very 
msufficient, extent m nveram tracts on the Indus, Jhelum, and 
Cheihlb If some degree of elasticity, which m its fullest measure is 
the estabhshment of a ratio between each harvest’s out-turn converted 
mto rupees, and the revenue demanded for that harvest, is desirable 
for nver-flooded aieas, it is often equally and sometimes more 
desirable for ram-dependent tracts The reason is that, cases of 
avulsion and erosion excepted, the yields on nver lands are on the 
whole more certam and more equal than on ram lands The lamfaU 
IS so varymg m quantity and time of fall, that m most ram tracts, 
over thirty miles south of the Himalayas, the fluctuations of out-turn 
from harvest to harvest are immense, rangmgfrom mZplus loss of seed 
and absence of fodder to a hundred-fold plus practically unlimited 
fodder However, as yet fixed assessments and distribution accord- 
mg to soils are the rule m all districts m which I have served, except 
m certam sub-montane strips of Dera Ismail Khan This prmciple 
of fixity IS contmued on revisions of assessment, although Government 
loses thereby potential revenue Loss is mcuried, because the extra- 
oidmary uncertamty of the yields, coupled with the poverty of 
agncultunsts, constiam Government to pitch the assessment 
considerably below the half assets standard "Whether I am right 
or not, the piactical difficulties of extendmg elasticity aie beheved by 
Government — a behef not shared by myself — to be msurmountable, 
and the people are accustomed to fixity and prefer the fils they know 
of to fils unknown, so I suppose the present system wiU be contmued 


' The Secretary of State, I beheve, has consented to the pubhcation of 
the Eeport, and it may appear before the present century ends, 
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How in tHU Inqniry it hM been establiahed that in widely 
tepeiatM tracts by widely differing tribes of peasant 

owners on well lands as on rain Wda, indebted owners borrow 
even after good or aTerage harTests, food grain in winter and spring 
and seed at sow in g times, beoanse their creditoTS appropriate a 
large part of tbeir crops from the ifaresbing floor in fall or part pay 
ment of debts prerlonily inenrrad, or of Intarast daa on meb debts. 
The lost of part of the jdeld oompela many of these owners to pay 
tbeir reretme a month or so afterwards by farther b or r owi ng If this 
is the case in good seasons with already indebted owners. It Is also 
the case in bad seasons with some hitherto debt free owners. 

Mr Thorbiim contmues — 

The problem then U, how can the State wlthoat a change In Its 
_ lend rerenue system rednoe borrowing from money 
lenders f The question of restricting unnecessary 
bor rowing by contracting credit will be dealt with 
pr ese ntly Here I am oonsldering whet may loosely 
be called necessary bonowing It Is, of coarse cmtdde the power of 
Govemment to feed hungry peasants wbenerer harvests are bebw 
average or fall entirely AH that Govemment can do Is, when 
droagfat prodaees famine to flod llfe'-sastaining work near their 
homes for the oblo-bodled starving and to gratnitonsly feed those 
physically incapable of laboor That the State is already pledged to 
do and does. Bat with respect to borrowing to pay land revenae to 
supply seed grain, and to replaoo ploogh cattle, the State can and 
oagfat to I think do much more than it now does. I oiler some 
remarks on each of these sabjeots and ■>'*11 first desd with borrowing 
to pay land revenue. 

That is a class of debt which the State, by Its deliberate preference 
ior fixity over eiaiticlty has to some extent driven the peasantry to 
incur It Is Idle to say that xemindars are thriftless, quarrelsome 
or extravagant, and have themselves to blame for their Indobtodness. 
The evidence In titt* Inquiry brings home none of these charges 
except to some small extent thrifUesvness, and even if all of them 
were deserved, we have to deal with human nature as it It, and the 
obligation would fUB lie on the Government to so adjust its land 
revenue system as to obviate all reason for nnnecessary borrowing 
from us u r ers . I say unnecessary b orrowing ” for do what vre will 
the sithukir will always be a neeessity to small farmers. He eziited 
before annexation in the villages of the Panjab he wa^ found in the 
Kurram vallev when we recently annexed !t he was found last year 
In Swit and In foci we know that ho !■ a necesdty wherever there 
ore settled populations, and continuous fanning all the world over 
even throughout \f htnisUn But before our time in the Panjab 
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the lontlcr wnh, and »n the othcf countries named lie is still, n 

d> pendant a pcr\‘nnl of the rural comtmnnU, and nc\or what our 
!•= nnhSng him in the Panjab \allagcs— that community’s 
ma»-ter Tlien, a>. rcnrdr of land ro\onuo and borrowing to 
pa\ it m abort »*oT;onn, it la idle to contend that the rules for granting 
fiui’pcnt.ionn and roiim Pinna of land revenue demand supply the 
retjuirod amount of clailioity The answer to such an assertion is 
found m the revenue and ngricuUural histories of thousands of villages 
m this or m probabU any other Division of the Panjnb, and in the 
detailed debt and ahcnatioii hislonos of the 742 holdings speciallv 
ntte-^ied in tins Inquiry Prices eunent, ram statistics, and the 
annual Povenuo Peports of districts show that fodder and gram 
rcarcitios arc of frequent recurrence, and the v illago note-books and 
lovcnuc statistic', generally prove that suspensions are rare and 
remt'.'.ions still ntrer It inav be said that recent nilcs aro more 
liberal, giving Collectors and Commissionors more latitude than 
fonnerly Even so it is onlv hero and there that an oxcoptionally 
strong, energetic, and svmpathctic. Collector, helped by c\coptionaUy 
good TahsildArs may, bv comprehensive suspensions, followed by 
conndenvtc remissions, save an appreciable percentage of their 
indebted peasants from having to hoiTow privately to pay the 
revenue Put such Collectors and Tahsildars arc exceptional, laws 
and rules have to he made for and worked by average officials, and 
all ofticmls have multifarious unavoidable duties which must bo done 
Thus from want of forethought, positive ignorance of facts, want of 
lime, or perhaps even a disinclination to do more than the mmimum 
obhgatorv, Collectors often will not or do not arrange suspensions m 
time, or work out remission cases wnth that amplitude and exactness 
which supcnoi authority rcqmros All such work throws much 
additional labour on the already burdened district staff, and is 
natumllv distasteful to average mmds Then, too, the State must 
liave its land revenue, and is reasonably averse to suspensions and 
remissions, which upset budget arrangements and reduce revenue 
Since I hav'e been Comrmssionci of this Division, the Sifilkot distnct, 
during Colonel Montgomery’s regime (1888-94), had a CoUector and 
severalTahsilddrs possessed of all the exceptional qualifications noted 
above, and yet in those y^ears I cannot discover that any revenue was 
suspended or remitted In fact, for the whole district, the revenue of 
which IS now fifteen lakhs, I malco out that m the last thirty years only 
Rs G,450 have been suspended, and Rs 1,694 lemitted, all on account 
of damage done by boil In that period there have been several 
prolonged fodder farmnes and qmte a dozen poor harvests ’ 

Later, m the same report, he goes on to mdicate why 
zemindars prefer the sankars to Government when 
borrowing to replace cattle, and says — 
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Next ai to b orr o win g for teed grain and to replace oatile — Aot 
TTT. of 1884 wai paned to enable agrionltirdita to bo borrow from 
Gorermnent and an allotment it annually made to eaob dlstrlot for 
that ptirpoca. In few dlatrlcta, I believe U the email allotment made 
folly ntOiaed and practically ao ^ aa my experience goes, peasants 
prefer to obtain money for cattle fr o m private lenders rather than 
from the Btate. They prefer to do tb!« in the teeth of the fact that 
Government takes 6^ per cent. Interest a year on such loans, oonnting 
the Interest from the harvest tnoceedlng that In which loan was 
made, whereas aihdUrs take from 25 per cent, to 87 6 per cent, or 
more a year either charge interest at a daQy rate from date on which 
loan was made, or at a monthly or annual rate — broken periode being 
tr e a te d as fall periods — and also deduct from the torn lent one anna 
In the rupee as dlsooimt. The explanation Is that to b or row say 
Ils.50 from GoTemment for a yoke of oxen, lavolves personal Inoon 
venienee nnoertainty of resolt of application, considerable delay and 
generally the nooesxity of conctliaUng varions ministerial serrants of 
GorenimeDt, first at the Tahsll then In the village and sometimes 
at District headquarters as welL Then repayment Is exacted at fixed 
amounts and times. Further average OoBeotors and Tahiildirs do 
not encourage loans for cattle and teed, because each case gives muab 
trouble and the security Is not always good— for tenants as woB as 
owners are eligible for suoh loons — and none but the neediest men 
require them. In such drcuniftanoes the borrower naturaBy prefers 
his own s&hukir who lives In or near his village and lends hhn what 
he wants in one short Interview wherea s did h* b orrow from Govern 
ment be might be kept movlag between borne and the Tahsll or 
perhaps even District headquarters as well, for two or three months, 
and eventuaBy be refused a loan. The some may be sold of loans 
for seed, but as Ea5 or BalO should meet a smaB holder s seed 
requirements seed borrowing from a bss comparatively 

Intlgniflcant consequences for the debtor The Instraotlous and rules 
under the Agriculturists Loan Act, 1684 Bevenno Circular 55 
paragraphs 12-14 and in Appendix UI to the Clroular are fairly 
liberal except that unnecessary delay Is caused by the obligation laid 
on the Tahilldlr to refer each appUcatlon to the CoUector for orders 
(Rule 8) but Oven were Tahafldirs empowered to grant loans without 
such reference few would without strong encouragement, take action. 
'Whatorcr the reasou it ia a fact that Acta and Boles are almost a 
dead letter If paragraph 18 of Beport and Appoudix \rV bo com 
pared it wiB bo seen that loons for cattle by sAhukirs aggregate 
Bs.C3 449 for twelvo villages against IU.0,W6 by Govcmincnt for fire 
hundred and thirty five villsges. 


Wc now como to tho results of Mr Thorbnm s 
inquiry — 
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In }7'5 ’ Mllngca in wdch distant and differing tracts held bj wdcly 
diJTore it tubes and chini arc to bo found the following icsults * — 

‘(a) Tuo Inmdred and ninct\-Fc\cn Milages out of four hundred 
and so\tnt> four were pro'*pcroup, or at least free fiom debt or 
nlicnations at tiino of Regular Sctllcnicnt picccding late lOMSions. 

' (o) DiMding the foui hundred and ee^ent.\-foul Milages into three 
groups, those hopclcspR , t-c^ousl,^ , and slightlj iin oh ed, moneylenders 
aid traders hold tlio following percentages of cultnalcd and of 
innm.dmtch alienable area (^larngraphs 40 and 41 of Report) — 


Numbfr of m « -vch rronp, 

M~ B,a*id C (hopi It 'h,Benoush, 
nrd rbjdilh' nnohtd) 


A 12G 

B . , 210 

C . 108 

Total 474 

Add- 


(fi) Jilorlgaged without pos- 
session to moneylenders 
(6) Abenated to “ traders not 
also practising money lend- 
ing” who cultnatc thvough 
tenants 

Grand Total 

Compare percentage on area ad- 
mitted 


Ai 1 \ wrrn Pi iici staol 


Total ciiUiiatcd 

Of which held by 
money Icndcrfi 

6-1 ,091 

27,766 

100 

48 

148,119 

20,672 

100 

20 

94,676 

6,456 

100 

6 

801,919 

62,898 

100 

20 


2,826 


1,769 

301,919 

67,478 


22 

271,618 

67,478 


26 


‘ (c) The present mdebtodness to moneylenders of 
groups of villages is npproxunatoly as follows — 

Group A estimated amount of unsecured debts 
,, B j) >) >> >> 

)) G ,, ,, II II 


these three 


Es 

6,84,898 

10,77,106 

2,16,600 


Total 


Es. 19,78,008 


‘ ‘ Five hundred and thirty-five villages were inquired into, but here I am 
uxcluding the sixty-one refeired to m paia. 37 of Eeport ’ — S S T 
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Add— 

Debt feoored on mariga^ wlih pcfteeeslcm 
Debt leonred on ilmple mortgagei now er^Bting 

Total Indebiednes* 

Add pnroliuo*inoney of l&ndi aold to nKmeylendeiTB 

Grand Total Rs, 47^^ 

(d) Tbe information given above nnder (i) and (e) for the drolet 

U oa followf for tbe twelve Involved villa^ attested holding hy 

bftliUng — 

Total ooltivated area In acres 18 771 

4^ 
80 
586 
4 

1^ 
8 

Total In acres 7»S29 

68 

Total cost of aeqnlslticin Bs. 2,08,0^ 
Uasecared debt stOl owed 1 01.229 

Total debts inctured Rs. 8 99.826 

(e) In the above twelve vQlsges ont of 742 famiUet 666 are now 

pracUeaDj ruined or heavfly hivohred — the begfamingi of both 
conditions usually from after 1871 — and out of the whole 

n umber of families who wero at any time indebted (660) only 18 or 
two per cenL, have succeeded In eiWcating themselves — In three of 
these cases release was duo to external causes as regards the other 
ten there is no evidence. 

Mr Thorbum s conclusions on tho origins of tho 
indebtedness are tbus set forth — 

If it be possible to generalise from ibe results obtained from tho 
detaDed Inquiry Into soren hundred and forty two holdings, the con 
cluiioos are that, given a holding large enough to support an average 
(“7 three adults and two chfldrcn) In an average year tho 

ordinary beginnings of debt are — 

(a) By borrowing food grain after a short barrest snd falling to 
repay the debt with all Interest duo to the next Hahl barrest, either 
because that crop was short or debtor careless aztd creditor calcu 
lalinglv uneiaclmg or because crodltor s tenns were eicenUonally 
hard. 


/ Moneylenders 


Of which alienated (with J New Agriculturists 
percentage) to 1 

I Old Agriculturists 


18,76,068 
14B678 
89 66 762 
7 61436 
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‘ {b) Bj raismg money to moot a misfortune, usually death of 
cattle, and failing to repaN the debt ns m ease (a) 

‘(c) Bj cauBuig Siihukilr to paj the revenue demand, this being 
a subsidiary* and conlnbulory cause commonly incident to an owner 
already mdebted, and consequent on the creditor nctmg ns if he 
had a first lien on the crop 

* (d) Senous debt being incurred, the loss of status and pauiiensn- 
lion wlncli oft^in follow arc generally due to hard terms imposed bv 
creditors, their seventy being a consequence of our present system 
of civil justice ns ndmmistcrcd. 

‘ (c) In the ease of landlord holders or y’eomcn, partly sclf- 
cultivatmg and partly cultivating through tenants, the course of 
this dcchno and fall is much the same, the beginnings of debt 
ansing from their practice of In mg up to their incomes m good or 
average years, and continuing to hvc in much the same stylo by 
borrowmg m short y cars ’ 

Remedial measiues — both urgent and minor — were 
suggested, and upon tliem the Act was fiamed. In 
commending these lemedies, Mr. Thorbuin makes a 
statement which is pathetic m its revelation of the 
difficulties encountered by a humane and earnest official 
if he desires to reform abuses Our system has made 
no provision for such men Systems which are regarded 
by therr authors as all-sufficing in themselves and Holy- 
of-Holies in character, necessarily have no place m them 
for the Thor bums of the Pan jab, and can only just endure 
the Cottons of Assam ‘In the last thirty-nine para- 
graphs,’ says Mr Thoibum — 

‘ I have m places exceeded my bncf by suggestmg rohef measures. 
To do so was almost unavoidable, the disease sometimes mdicating 
the remedy. My real reason was, bowevoi, different With thirty- 
one yeais of semco behmd me, dunng the last twelve of which I had 
made mefiectnal efforts to mduco Government to face and decide the 
agrarian problem, I felt that if this attempt should fail, my Indian 
career itself would be a failure, and that, if so, I might regard the 
case as hopeless and retire disappointed So feeling and behevmg 
that I had some claim to speak with authority — ^havmg passed all my 
service m constant mtercourse with the people and m attempts to 
‘ better their circumstances — have ventured, m addition to answermg 
Bis Honour’s questions, to put forward some of the remedial or rehef 
measures, which stand out as most urgent from amongst those 
suggested by the facts established or the evidence coUeoted m this 
Inquiry 
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Add— 

DtM tccnred OQ mortg«.gci with poucnlon 16 75,060 

Doltl tccnred on limple mortgage* now eriitmg 1 18,676 

Total Indalstedncts SO 66 762 

Add pgrcbtM monej of Undi sold to moneylenders 7 61 106 


Grand Total Rt, 47,27,898 


(d) The Information glreo abore nnder (b) and (e) for the Circlet 
Is as foUowi for tho tvelro Intolred rUliget attested holding by 
holding — 

Total colUrated area In acres 18 771 


4,890 
80 
583 

4 

1,804 
8 

Total alienations tn acres » 7 220 

58 

Total cost of aeqclsltloD Rs. 2 08,007 
Uateenred debt rtni oved 101,229 

Total debts Inenmd lU. 8 00,826 


(e) Id the abore tsrelrc rfDage^ onl of 742 famlDet 566 are now 
pracUeany mined or heaTlly tarohed — the beginnings of both 
conditions nsnally dating from after 1871— and out of the whole 
number of famlDe* who mere at any time Indebted (650) only 18 or 
two per cent, bate tacceeded In ertrieating thttaselrei— In three of 
the*e cesei rtlea^ was doe to externil causes as regards tho other 
tm there t» rto ertdence 

^Ir Thorbam s conclosionB on tho onptn* of tho 
indebtedness nro thus set forth — 

If it be pof fljle to gen'Talise from the rriolU obtained from th»* 
detailed Inquiry into ac%en hundred and forty two holdings the coo 
closhin* are that, given a holding Urge enough to support an asTTscT 
family (say three adolu and two eMlren) In an arerage year Ihn 
ordinary begmnmrs of debt are:— 

(s) lly b«7tTowing (oo»l grain afi^ a short tarrrst and falling to 
ref«y the debt with all Interest doe to the nert lUbl harrett. either 
beeacie that rtop mae short cf debtor eartlees and eredilor calm 
laUcflv on rvtiig or <r»d»lcf s teirn* srers r rce|ri,ciiajly 

barl 


I Uonejlcnders 
Now Agrionllurista 
Old AgricuUorlsta 
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‘ (b) By rniBuig money to meet n misfortune, usually deatli of 
cittlo, and failing to rcpn^ (he debt as m case (a). 

‘ (c) By causmg Saluikdr to pnj the ro\ enuo demand, this being 
a subsidiary and contiibutory cause commonly mcidcnt to an owner 
already mdebted, and consequent on the creditor actmg ns if he 
had a first hen on the crop 

' (d) Serious debt bomg incurred, the loss of status and paupensn 
tion which often follow are generally duo to hard terms imposed by 
creditors, their sovcnti bomg a consequence of our present system 
of cml justice ns administered. 

‘ (c) In the ease of landlord holders oi yeomen, partly self- 
cultivatmg and partly cultnating through tenants, the course of 
this dechne and fall is much the same, the beginnings of debt 
ansmg from their practice of hiing up to their incomes in good or 
average years, and continuing to hi c in much the same stylo by 
borrowmg m short years ’ 

Remedial measures — both urgent and minor — were 
suggested, and upon them the Act was fiamed In 
commending these lemedies, Mr Thorbuin makes a 
statement which is pathetic in its revelation of the 
difficulties encountered by a humane and earnest official 
if he desires to leform abuses Our system has made 
no piovision for such men. Systems which are regarded 
by their authors as all-sufficing in themselves and Holy- 
of-Holies in character, necessanly have no place in them 
for the Thorbums of the Panjab, and can only just endure 
the Cottons of Assam. ‘In the last tbiity-nme para- 
graphs,’ says Mr Thoiburn — 

‘ I have m places exceeded my bnef by suggestmg rehef measures 
To do so was almost unavoidable, the disease sometimes mdicatmg 
the remedy. My real reason was, however, different With thirty- 
one yeais of service behmd me, during the last twelve of which I had 
made mefifectual efforts to mduce Government to face and decide the 
agrarian problem, I felt that if this attempt should fail, my Indian 
career itself would be a failure, and that, if so, I might regard the 
case as hopeless and retire disappomted So feehng and behevmg 
that I had some claim to speah with authonty — ^havmg passed all my 
service m constant mtercourse with the people and m attempts to 
better their circumstances — 1 have ventured, m addition to answermg 
His Honour’s questions, to put forward some of the remedial or rehef 
measures, which stand out as most urgent from amongst those 
suggested by the facts estabhshed or the evidence collected m this 
Inquiry 
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For minj jears now I hare been r eprtt opUpg In ofBcial pei^rt 
and prirato pnbllcatioafl — probablj to my own diaadrantago as a 
serrant of Ooremment— ‘that per^itenca In tnaetion is an injustloo 
to the people and a dan^ for onmlret. I hare orged that the 
annually increasing Indebtedness of “old agriculturists ** and the 
continuous passing of their delds to moneylenders sufficed to proro 
per «s that laws producing or permitting such erilj arc unsuitablo 
laws for those whom they are meant to benefit but in effect Injure 
Our dril legislation is In fact based on the assumption that the largo 
majority of men are thrifty Intelligent and buslness-minded-^a 
nation of Khatrls, as It were— whocas the conms c is tho truth 
The many aro improTldent stupid* and incapable of comprehending 
fi gures or the consequences or eren meaning of any but the simplest 
coutracts carrying immediate material results. Tho few oxo men of 
business, inheritors for generations of the commercial instinct to 
whom gain Is the great object of life Naturally then, our system 
operates not only In this IMrlslon but all orer Bntish India,— 
wbonrrer spodal laws do not exist —exactly as this Inquiry shows 
that the system baa been operating In this IMrislom Tliat system 
facilitates the passing of the property of the Ignorant many to tho 
astute few footers usury punlahcs Ignorance and stupidity and 
rewards business qualificatians and education— now a cosily thisg 
rarely within the reach of peasants. 

I think that this Inquiry so far as It has gone pro res that we 
must forthwith amend our system ao far as temindara are concerned. 
^^e must in fact, legislate and administer dosen to their needs and 
capacities. 

In the four selected Circles quite half the old agriculturists arc 
already ruined beyond redemption in one hundred and twenty six 
TiUsges, but the otber owners can sUU be sated and communities 
still fairly free from debt and degradation can be kept tree The 
same it probably the case elsewhere In the Panjab. Qotemment 
cannot afiord to let our peasantry sink to a condition analogous 
to that of the Rufilon mugbiks-^slogous but with this great 
dillcTeuec that in ruisla locdfords creditors, and Ooremment are 
all Rq Uo 4 whereat in India a handful of forcignera rule the tens 
of mUbons and through the action of these foreigners the peasant 
maws are now largely dependants of moneylender? their former 
serrants who aro generally alien to them by cos e or tribe and for 
nearly half the Ponjab by religion as well. 

I pot this rMord of Hl-doing in the forefront of ray 
aelrclcd cxomplea m it ts the only one I knots of where 
remedy— if what is done sbonld prore to bo a rpraedy— 
has boon applied on the imtiatiTo of a singlo officer and 
without an iniom-clion TJiu lisl*<jujlcd parafjniph will 
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show that, comparatively piompt as was the application 
of the remedy when the disease had been fully diagnosed, 
it was not in time to save man}’’ of the sufferers ‘ In 
the four selected Cncles quite half the “old agiicultunsts ’’ 
are aheady lumed beyond redemption in one hundred 
and twenty-six villages.’ 


21 
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THE NORTH WESTERN PR0VIN0E8 AND 
OUDH 

As Ixord Doffenn s period of rule was drawing to a 
close, hia Bntiah consctonco began to trouble bim con 
coming the condition of the people under his governance. 
Sir William Hunter s forty millions of starving folk Sir 
Charles Elliott s atatement respecting the never-ceasing 
h'unger of half the ogncoltural population and other 
observabona of a hko kind combined with the political 
fervour which the National Congress mis causing made 
Lord Doffenn nncomfortable Just before his lost year of 
office began — that is on August 17 1887 — the Viceroy 
issued a circular m which ho said The attention of the 
Government of India having been called to the frequency 
with which the assertion has been repeated that the 
greater proportion of the population of India suffer from 
a daily insufficiency of food it is conaidored dcsirablo to 
ascertain whether this impression is wholly untrue or 
partially true aud m the latter case to attam some idea 
of the extent to ivhich it is so and how for any remedial 
measures can be suggested So for as can bo ascertained 
at the time when the above sentence was wntlcn nobody 
bas said tbat tbe greater proportion of the population of 
India suffer from a daOy insufficiency of food — tbat is 
to say over one hundred millions were daily hungry and 
unfed the year through now hov.ovcr this is being said, 
and said too with a good show of authonly Lord 
Dufftnn ordered that an inquiry should bo quietly and 
confidentially instituted by the Department of Lind 
Ib^rdi and Agnculturo m communication with selcctM 
oTiaals of expenence and judgment care being taV^n 
that whatever evidence is brought forward iLoalJ be of ft 
poutive and trustworthy character 
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The inquiiy was made In October, 1888, fifteen months 
aftei the instructions were given, and two months before 
Lord Duffenn left India, a Besolution was published 
While not denying theie was suffering, the Resolution 
declared theie was no occasion for undue alarm. I am 
not, however, concerned here with the Resolution, but 
with Appendix A, which professes to consist of a ‘ P/ ecis 
of the Reports received on the inquiry made into the con- 
dition of the lower classes of the population ’ The 
Reports themselves have never been pubhshed They are 
marked ‘ Confidential.’ In response to a request made 
by the late Mi Bradlaugh for their publication, the Secre- 
tary of State for India laid the volumes (or some of them 
— the Madras volume, for example, is not included) on the 
Table of the House of Commons, and they can, I believe, 
be consulted in the Library of the Legislature. On p 
SO, Appendix A, the following paragraph respecting the 
distnct of Etah in the North-Western Provinces appears 
‘ Mr Crooke, Collector of Etah (area 1,739 square miles , 
population 756,528), whose peculiar knowledge of agri- 
cultural life lends a great value to his remarks, considers 
the peasantry to be a robust, apparently well-fed, popula- 
tion, and dressed m a manner which qmte comes up to their 
traditional ideas of comfort In spite of the abnormally 
high pnce of food-grams, there has been no sudden 
mcrease of offences against poverty [stc, ? property], nor 
did the number of beggars seem unusually great Mr 
Crooke does not beheve that anything hke a large per- 
centage of the people m Etah, or in any other distnct of 
the Provinces, is habitually under-fed There are tunes, 
of course, when the small cultivator and field labourer do 
suffer pnvation , but this is a very different thing from 
habitual pnvation Indebtedness is prevalent, but the 
fact seems to be that with the agncultural classes a 
normal state of mdebtedness is quite consistent with the 
possibihty of passmg a life of comparative comfort ’ This 
IS what the Grovemment of India wishes the pubhc 
interested in the condition of the people to beheve Mr 
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Crooke ‘vrhoso pecoUar knowledge of agncnltarnl life 
lends a great Taloe to lus remarks said and that it is a 
fair sTumnaxy of his viows. The reader shall judge. Mr 
Crooke it is tmo, did nse the expressions abstracted m 
the smnmary quoted but ho said a great deal more and 
gare fllostrationa which wholly remove the impression 
his comments (as given) ore mtended to create I 
quote from Mr Crooke exactlv m the order in which 
his remarks appear in the Report from the North 'Westom 
Provinces 


A FEW OP Hit CnOOKB 8 PACTTS 

1 (P 21) The foUowmg estimate is the result of a 
recent meeting of the most cxponcnccd cultivators and 
agents of the Raja of A.wa (the estate of a great land 
owner managed by the North Western Government] I 
collected thorn together and asked them to make an csti 
mate of the income and oxpendituro of a man — owner of 
000 pair of oxen and a smgle plough, and cultivating a 
patch of average land irrigated from a well The follows 
mg was the result The holdmg of such a tenant would 
bo ten pucla bighas or about acres This would bo 
cropped half in the rabi (spring) and half in tlio khanf 
(autumn) The crops grown out turn and value of the 
produce of such a holdmg would bo opproximatoly as 
follows — 


Income 


ErprnJilurt 


Kbirif ITarYMt 
UiH lluTtrl 


ToUl 


lU. a. p. 
129 8 0 
61 B 0 


HiQU 0 0 


Other 

nalxnc* 

Total 


Ra a. p. 
7a 0 0 
16 6 0 
"O 10 0 

IU211 0 0 


Mr Crooke then unfairly proceeds to Bappo«u5 that a 
family of four onlv (fivo is the lowest average wliich 
f-bonhl hn talrD)ha\<' to on this Ils^^l4n per 

annum-that is RsllJ each (or m English tnone> 
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seventeen shillings per head for a whole year), and adds ' 
The family ‘ would consume three seers of gram per diem, 
winch, at an average cost of 25 seers per rupee, would be 
Rs 43 per annum.’ At the time Mr. Crooke reports, how- 
ever, gram was only 17 seers per rupee ! He adds * 
‘ Clothes for the family would cost Rs.8.’ The culti- 
vator’s ‘ expenditure thus on the absolute necessanes of 
life would be about Rs 51 per annum , thus resulting m 

AN ANNUAL DEFICIT OF ABOUT Rs 5.’ 

But, m that year, the deficit was- judging from food- 
pnees — ^nearly Rs 20, and, let the reader carefully remark, 
no provision is made for salt (at least five annas per head 
per annum should be expended), ghi, or condiments, or 
relishes of any kmd with which to flavour an exclusively 
vegetable and tasteless diet. It is time Mr Crooke pro- 
ceeds to speak of the products which might be obtained 
from a buffalo, but, m his detailed estimate, he makes no 
allowance for the purchase or keep of a buffalo , he also 
alludes to the vegetables with which the food mentioned 
may be eked out Nothing is here for chatties, beddmg, 
clothes, medicme m times of sickness, well-ropes, ex- 
penses for rehgion, marriages, funerals Yet were the 
ofldcials (Enghsh officials) content. 

The careful mqmry respecting these small landholders, 
each with a well and a pair of bullocks, and each culti- 
vating five-and-a-half acres of land, shows that even m a 
good year they 

ABE BTEADILT SUBMEEGED, HAVING NOT ENOUGH FOB 
FOOD AND WABM CLOTHING 

In a bad year, their condition must be most terrible. Yet 
with these facts m the very forefront of his report, Mr 
Crooke is quoted as fully satisfied wath the condition of 
the people! In such fashion are statements prepared 
when the parties responsible for the thmgs described are 
themselves the reporters, and when there is no pubhc 
opmion, or any one with power to call them to account. 
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2 (P 22 ) Oomparmg the periods before and after the 
Mutiny there has been a nse of 46 per cent in gram 
62 per cent m beihar (barley and peas), and 88 per cent 
m jaur Of course if all the gram, or a large portion 
were grown for export prosperity would seem to have 
merited out the cultivator for its own But very very 
httle IS exported the gram is grown for home consump- 
tion and to pay the heavy Government rent or rather, 
to be exact to pay the Government rent, and then to go 
towards maintaining the hves of the cultivator and his 
family The gram does not go farther m payment of 
rent now than it did forty years ago owing to the 
considerable enhancemente of rents which followed the 
current settlements m this and neigbbounng districts 
That IB to say if any benefit accrued from mcreasing 
pnces the Government took it 

8 (P 28 ) the assertacin which is umvorsaJly 

believod by natives that 

THE CULTTVATOB IB NOT 80 WELL OFF NOWADATS 

as nt the time of the Mntmy No doubt many causes 
are at work. (1) The action of the Oivil Courts (2) 
the weakening of the soil by over-cropping under the 
stimulus of canal imgabon (8) the excessive growth of 
the population under our rule of peace and (4) the nse 
in rents, combined with the breaking np of infenor lands 
may bo all factors m the problem Nos 1 and 2 are dis- 
tmctly faults of administration as to No 8 for thirteen 
years prior to 1881 (latest Census figures available) them 
was no increase of population the fourth reason is one 
which the (Government might have obviated if they bad 
paid duo regard to Indian industnea and had not tl^wn 
all but an mfinitesimal proportion of the people on the 
son 

4 (P 28.) As to clothes the women and children are 
much worse off than the men 
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IT IS UmjSUAIi TO FIND A VILLAGE WOMAN WHO HAS 
ANT WEAPS AT ALL 

Most of them have to pass the night as best they can in 
their day clothes — a cotton petticoat, wrapper, and bodice 
As a rule they and their children sleep, in the cold weather, 
dunng the warm afternoons and the early hours of the 
mght, and 

FROM MIDNIGHT TO DAWN COAVER OVER A FIRE OF 

RUBBISH 

in the yard of the dwelling-house ’ 

5 (P 29 ) ‘It would he foolish optimism to deny that 
there are times and seasons when the small cultivator and 
field labourer suffer privation This has been only too 
common recently ’ 

6 Pi evale7ice of Feve? due to had constructioii of canals 

and defective diainage and to insufficient and unsuitable 
food (p 31) ‘ This prevalence of fever and other diseases 

which originate m malaria, implies a considerable pre- 
valence of sickness and low health, with disahihty to 
perform agncultural work It is hardly too much to 
say that 

A GREAT MAJORITY OF TECE RURAL POPULATION PASS 
THROUGH AT LEAST ONE OR TWO ATTAOKS OF FEVER 

DURING THE TEAR 

in fact m many cases the disease has a tendency to 
become chronic or constitutional. In many villages in 
the most malarious tracts the interruption to work pro- 
duced by these causes is very senous There is also 
evidence that 

THIS PREVALENCE OF MALARIA IS OF RECENT GROWTH, 

and is comcident with the development of canal irrigation 
followed by a nse of the water-level m the subsoil 
This can only be remedied by large and costly works of 
drainage — a subject which is yearly becoming more 
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presamg It is obvicras that the general gnestion of the 
general health of the population is closely connected “With 
the special question now under consideration The pre 
valence of disease and ill health may it is true be 
attributed more to defective samtation and water logging 
of the subsoil than to deficient nutrition but it is 
obvious that food which m nature and quantity may be 
perfectly suitable to a man m vigorous health may bo 
the very reverse to a person who is exposed to periodical 
attacks of fever and ague and the malcust and lowness of 
health and spirits which are the usual concomitants of 
disease Thus for instance, bread made of barley or 
bejhar is on the high authority of Dr Parkes either 
from its laxative quahties or from the imperfect separation 
of the sharp husks particularly unsmted to dysenteric 
cases which la in this district one of the common sequelffl 
of fever 


SilfPItB CTJLTIVITOBS WITH TEBIB HBOOBD OF BACK 
BEMTIKO 

7 (Pp 81 82 ) Euf Rim Brahmm, aged sixty years 
cultivates seventeen acres. 


Bixjotob Bekst ros 1687-a 


BeeeypU 

Be. a. p. 

Khirll Hirveft 175 0 0 

BablHarrert 146 g 0 

Bale of ghl SO 0 0 


Bepm^Uvrt. 

Be. a. p 

Bent 806 0 0 

Seed grain 60 0 0 


Total Bc341 0 0 

Or iSO Oe. Od. 


Total .. Bt.8M 0 0 
Or X21 Of. 0^ 


There is thus an adverse balance of 19s 8d. before a 
single mouthful of gram is provided for food I See the 
terrible ruck rent which the man had to pay and did pay 
After makmg allowance for bare food (without condi 
mentfl) and clothmg Mr Crooko says Thus their 
expenditure exceeded their income by Rs 188 Oa to 
roconp which they have to borrow or sell their orna- 
ments Sir John Qorst when Dnder-Socrctary of State 
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foi India, said the Indian Government never rack-rent 
their tenants Wliat explanation has he to offer of this 
sweeping away of ninet5’’-five per cent of the yield for 
rent ? The Government took half of what was levied Sir 
James Feignsson, replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, thought this case was all right because the 
rent was paid How the money or gram was obtained 
to keep the cultivator and his family alive, or whether 
they were kept alive, was, apparently, a matter of no 
concern to — 

(1) The Collector of Eiah, 

(2) Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces, 

(3) The Government of India, 

(4) The India Ofi&ce, 

(5) The House of Commons 

All of them are seemingly callous and certainly heedless. 

In this family, it is to he noted, there is only one httle 
child, the household consisting of three men, two women, 
and one girl In the further instances to he quoted this 
same feature will be obserwed, — small families or no 
families at all 

8 (Pp 33, 34 ) Bakhsha, Chamar, aged forty-five, 
cultivates seven acres. 


Balance Sheet for 1887-88 


Income. 


Expenditure 


f 

Es 

a 

p 


Es 

a. 

p- 

Khanf Havrest 

12 

0 

0 

Diet expenses 

60 

0 

0 

Eabi Harvest 

78 

0 

0 

Eent 

40 

0 

0 

Sale of ghi 

16 

0 

0 

Seed-gram 

16 

0 

0 

Sale of cow-dung 

2 

0 

0 

Food for animals 

6 

0 

0 





Agricultural imple- 








ments 

8 

0 

0 





Houseliold Purmture 

2 

0 

0 





Marriage and funeral 








expenses 

2 

0 

0 





Clotlimg 

7 

0 

0 

Total 

Es 102 

0 

0 

Total Es 124 

0 

0 


Or, ^6 7s 6d 


Or, ^8 8s 4d. 
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Thus their expenditnre exceeds their income by 
Al 15s lOd- iohxcli they haw to recoup hy xncurrxng debit 
It may be that the oxen which treadeth out the com shall 
not be muzzled but it is quite clear that the Indian cultiva- 
tors shall not beep soul and body together out of the land 
they cultivate. If as Begulations and Resolutions declare 
shall be done the State landlord had m this case remitted 
half or two-thirds of the rent the cultivators could, with 
out falling into the olntohes of the moneylender, have at 
least had food enough to eat The family oonsistB of one 
adult one mmor two women and one girl The girl is 
of mamageable age and possibly Be 20 will be spent on 
her marriage 

9 (Pp 06 86 ) Of the famfly of Cheta aged thirty 
five who are onltivatora and labourers it is declared then* 
earmngs are Ba 60 per year (four m family — ^Rs 13^- per 
head) their household farmtnre worth less than two 
shillings and when wheat is produced m thetr fields they 
do not eat it but sell it for purohasmg for their food 
gram of lower quahty and for payment of their rent 

10 (Pp 36 87 ) Asa, aged fifty a weaver five in 
family two men two women one girl 


InCQIM, 

Bk. p 

Avenge income from 
weeving cloth 48 0 0 


Total IU.48 0 0 

Or 121. 4d. 


Expt7\d*iitre, 

B«. a. p. 

Food ,, 40 0 0 

Bepejineiit of loan, 4 0 0 
OlotUiig 6 0 0 

Total „ IU.40 0 0 

Or Xa IBs. Bd. 


Here agam there is actually less than ISa 4d per 
bead per nnnnm for all purposes 

11 (Pp 60 61 ) Pabsi, Lodha, aged sixty two 
labourer cams Bs 16 per flnnnm, his daughter for grmd 
mg gram cams Bs 11 4a The joint income is Bs 27 4a*, 
which is just enough to buy two seers of gram a day, and 
Itavea nothing for any other purpott *No childi^ are 
to bo mained ho had one son and four daughters who 
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have been all mamed Through povertj’’ in the mamage 
of his daughters, he had recouise to a less formal way of 
mamage, viz , dola, , he went to the house of the 
daughter’s intended husband and consummated the 
mamage by giving only a small sum of Es 5 or Es 6.’ 

12 (Pp. 55, 56.) Of Newaii Singh, cultivator of 
twenty-fom* acres (for which he pays Es 214 rent), and 
cart-owner, it is shown that he can save Es.25 a year , 
but, somewhat inconsequentially, it is added ‘ Generally, 
he IS not able to spare grain for sowing at either of the 
two harvests, he has to borrow it from the mahajun, 
havmg had to pay mterest of two annas per rupee for 
every half-year [25 per cent per annum], and in cal- 
culating the value of gram to allow a reduction of one 
seer in the current price rate at the time of borrowing, 
and an increase of one seer at repajung.’ 

13 (Pp. 59, 60 ) In the case of Jhabna, oilman 
caste, aged forty-five, cultivator and cart-owner, it is 
shown that he ought to make a saving of Es 43 per 
annum, and it is added ‘ He owes Es 600 of debt 

He attnbutes these debts to decrease in the produce of 
his land and to family expenses ’ He is m arrears with 
his rent, and ‘ has always to borrow gram for sowmg at 
both harvests ’ Under these circumstances it is difficult 
to see where his alleged savmgs come in 

14. (Pp 64, 65 ) Hansi, Garana, aged sixty, earns 
]ust enough to provide food for himself and two women 
‘ His household furniture consists of nothmg more than 
a cot ’ 

15 (Pp 68, 69 ) Bik Ram, Ahir, cultivator of four- 
and-a-half acres, requires Es 116 for bare mamtenance 
and seed for sowing, and has only Es for the purpose > 
Upon this case, Mr Crooke sapiently says ‘ This culti- 
vator, hke his neighbours in this village, is hard up, o/ndL 
can JmrdJ/y make both ends meet ’ The dull tedium of 
Indian administration is reheved with a flash of humour. 
A minus mcome of Es 77 8a is an example of how one 
‘ can hardly make both ends meet ’ 
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16 (Pp 78 74) TTtha Lodha aged forty onltiTator 
of twenty four acres Here is his balance-sheet for 
1887-88 — 


Jneoma. 

B«. p> 

Sharif Hnrrert 51 0 0 

BaU Hardest 111 0 0 


ToUl » BaJdS 0 0 


Or £10 dd. 


ExpmdiUi'n. 


Bent 

Beed-ooiii 

Food 

CHoihlBg 

Total 


Bs. a. p> 
73 8 0 
18 0 0 
120 0 0 
24 0 0 


Ks^ 8 0 


Or £14 18f. 2d. 


There was thua a balance of £4^ lOa 8d on tht wrong side 
Him 18 not m arrears of rent He however is m debt 
amounting to£16 12a 6d I should think he w in debt 
If he were not ho would not be hving to tell his story 


Bomb of Mb. Oadbi:.l s Facts aboot Muttba. 

The Secretariat summary which satisfied Lord LufTenn 
and doubtless made him veij proud of the results of his 
inquiry says of the Xhstnet of Muttra (population 
071 090) also m the Korth West Provinces — Mr 
Cadell Collector of Muttra, heherves that the agncul 
tunsts even after the faQure of the Khanf harvest were 
able to hold their own but be admits that the condition 
of the labourers was worse and that they hod been 
severely tned by the past cold weather Such the head 
quarters gloss. Now lot us see exactly what is reported 
from Muttra — 

1 (P 4 ) A very noticeahle feature m all the state- 
ments 18 


THE CESSATION OF ANY PtfBOnASEB EXCEPT OP ABSOLtriX 
NECESSARIES OF LIFE 

The purchase of cloth is at once suspended m years of 
difficulty and the weaver class compotes with the rest of 
the labouring doss for any work that may bo going 
Sickness too added to the distress and when easy earth 
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work was opened at Bnndaban, some fever-stricken people 
were noticed who could 


HABDLT OAEEY EVEN QUARTER-FILLED BASKETS.’ 


2 (Pp 14-16 ) Kamle, Chamar, of Jait, thirty years 
old, family of six, cultivates ten acres, and, not placing 
his dependence upon one kind of produce only, sows seed 
of six different kinds — ^juwar, cotton, hajri, indigo, hemp, 
and ramas Sometimes works for hire at Id and 2d per 
day ' ‘ Kamle eats twice m the day when he can, and in 

default once.’ ‘ His wife has no silver ornaments, only 
pewter ones He has to borrow a plough when reqmred ’ 
This IS the balance-sheet given for him for 1887-88 — 


Crops 

Ghi 

Labour 


Bcccipts 

Es a p 
C8 0 0 
22 12 0 
16 4 0 


Total Es 91 0 0 


Emiendiljn e 


Eont 

Weeding 

Food 

Clothing 

Total 


Es a p 
82 0 0 
6 8 0 
68 12 0 
7 8 0 

Es.104 12 0 


Or, £5 18s 9d. 


Or, £6 11s. Od. 


‘ The result is Kamle would have to borrow 18s 3d 
to meet his expenses.’ ‘He suffers from an absentee 
landlord ’ Half of the absentee landlords live m Britam 
8 (Pp 16-18 ) Abe Bam, forty years of age, family of 
five, cultivates about mne acres. ‘ When he had grain the 
family ate five seers daily , at other times and now, when 
gram is dear, only three seers or less ’ ‘ He ate the bajra 

before it was npe ’ ‘ He has no blanket ’ And yet he 

IS a farmer, tilhng nearly mne acres 1 Why has he no 
blanket ? An examination of his balance-sheet, showing 
how 


THE LANDLORD TOOK NINETr-NINB PER CENT OP THE 
GROSS PRODUCE FOR RENT, 

Will help to supply the needed answer Lord Dufferm’s 
administration had half of this sum. 
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‘ Abe Ram b yearly account stands thus — 


Income 

Bi. a. p 

Sale of crop* 70 4 0 

Sale of rnfTV 18 0 0 

Beoeipk for labcmr 16 0 0 


Total V. EU08 4 0 


EtpendiiuTt, 

Ba. a. p. 

Beni 68 16 0 

Seed and weeding 0 8 0 

Food ^ ^ 44 0 0 

7 8 0 

Total RaJf» 16 0 


Here there are Ra 26 Ua nearly sixty per cent of the 
amount required for food deficient 

This mstance is remarkably instructive Bit Auckland 
Colvm (by the hand of his Chief Secretary Mr J R 
Reid) thus summanses it m a letter epecially addressed to 
the Government of India — 

14 Abe IUm (p. 16) U a Thaknr cultivating alxnt nine acrea 
Ml family eanaUti of hbiiMlf hla wifa, aod tlir«e aont, one a ohfld 
he has a male and female bufCilo and a oow of trhieh the miUt U 
need green food was also mixed daring the winter with the floor 
The family appeen to be above want. 

In the whole history of bureaucratio obscurantiam was 
them ever seen such a travesty of facts as is contamed 
in the above sentence? No notice is taken in this 
summary of these facts — 

(a) Nmety mne per cent of the gross produce was 

taken for rent 

(b) Rs 26 11a was lacking of the amount needed 

simply to provide food and clothmg 

(c) The moneylender would not advance Abe Ram 

a pie as ho already owed Rs.60 to Rs GO 

(d) The family were so hard pressed for food that 

they ate the bajn before it was npe 

(e) The man himself had no blanket nor docs it 

appear that his wife and children had any 

warm clothmg 

if) Hia household fomituro is sot down at Rs,2 

(Englisb 2s 8d ) m value 
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07 ) Although he and his son did manual labour and 
earned Es.l5 4a , there was nevertheless the 
minus balance of Es.26 11a 

It IS of this man, and of a famil}^ so situated, that Sir 
Auckland Colvin (through Mr J E. Eeid) complacently 
says — ‘ The family appears to be above want ’ 

4 (Pp. 18-20 ) Hira Singh (thirty) and Bhubra, 

brothers, both married, no children Household, six m 
number, the two men and their wives, a cousin, and an 
aunt. The ‘ women have no ornaments ’ ' Fields are 

iiTigated from a pucka (first-class) well.’ The income and 
expenditure account shows a debit balance of Es 8 2a 6p 
Nevertheless, the brothers are declared to be well-to- 
do, ‘ their condition is better than either the Chamar of 
Jait or the Thakur of Naugam , they have more metal 
dishes and 

CAN APFORD A BLANKET.’ 

Actually, farmer's in the North-Western Provinces (if they 
have no children) can afford a blanket 1 

5 (P 6.) Bhikari, son of Eupar, labourer, six in 

faunly , ill for four months , wife and daughter grass- 
seUers, son also at work , ‘ the son’s wife, to relieve the 
family, returned to her parents’ house ’ ‘ During the 

rams [the most trying part of the year] the household 
had only one regular meal a day ’ ‘ In other years they 

spent Es 4 or Es 5 on winter clothing, but none this time ’ 

Many similar instances might be given, such as that of 
Tunda, son of Bulwant, cultivator of five acres , ‘ on the 
betrothal of his eldest daughter he received a present of 
Es 12, and paid this sum to the zemindar as part of his 
Khanf rent,’ and m the cold weather this small farmer 
‘ slept in a thatched room alongside his bullock ' 

Some Sample Facts from the Btawah District 

Of the Etawah District (population 722,371), the 
s umm ary says — ‘ Mr Alexander, Collector of Etawah, 
saw a good many people in March last whose appearance 
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showed that they had been snffenng from an insnffimency 
of food but wntmg in May he says that none but actual 
paupers are in real distress After careful inquiry Mr 
Alexander la of opinion that the bulk of the oultiTators 
in the Yillagea selected for investigation have not been 
suffering from want of food, and do not ordinarily do so 
but that owing to high paces the labourers and a few of 
the smaller or exceptionally unfortunate cultivators have 
been pressed between December 1S87 and March 1888 
Mflrlf Mr Alexander merely says that the bulk — what- 
ever he may mean by that expression — have not been 
suffering from want of food, hut a good many have been 
suffering So it will appear when we observe what his 
detafled report contains — 

1 * In aU ordinary year$ I should say that cultivators 

LIVB FOB ONS THtBD OP THB TKAB ON ADVAHOBS PBOU 
UONBZLENDEBB, 

and in unfavourable years they have either very largely to 
mcrease the amount of the debt to the bohra < or to sell off 
jewelry cattle and anything else that can possihly be 
spared 

2 When a succession of bad crops has to be faced no 
money is forthcoming from the moneylender and then 
no doubt the average cultivator suffers severely from 
insuihcionoy of food 

8 In the village Madispur ' the fifty five 

OULirVATINO HOUSEHOLDS WEEE ALL IN DEBT 

at the close of the year for sums varying from Ra.800 to 
Ra 10 and the day labourers for sums varying from BsJ.8 
to K8.2 most of the farmers were also obliged to part 
with jewelry or cattle. 

4 Bejai Gonma, holds 0} acres, family of seven, * the 
prodneo of hia fields was just sufficient to maintain his 
family a mamago a bunal, and the purchase of plough 

Bolmi mahijon, b«nU, »owk»r— *n word* ilfnlf/iog mon«yUiid*r 
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cattle necessitated the pledging of ncaily all the family- 
jewelry and an mcuiiing of further debt to the extent of 
Es 100. * Towards the end of the year the family were 

in difficulties,’ and in the next 5 car, when the kharif 
turned out badly, ‘t/iry wac ledxiccd to ahsobtic want 
For the greater part of Januar} and February 

THFA' GOT NO RFGULVll ME VLS, BUT LIVED ON C^IRBOTS 
AND EDIBLE WILD PL \.NTS ’ 

‘ There can be no doubt but that during the first six 
months of 1295 fash [revenue year a.d 1887-88] they 
have lead a very miserable life, and though better off for 
a short period after the rabi, are likely to come to absolute 
want again before the khaiif is cut ’ Mr. iUexander does 
not state whether any remission of rent was recommended 
in this instance The presumption is the remission was 
not recommended and certainly not granted 

General Facts 

Fyzabad Division (p 209) Cultivator, with one 
plough, family three , income Es 73 , food at 40 lbs per 
rupee , balance available for food, Es 45 , deficiency, 
Es 9 = 17 per cent 

(Ditto.) A Hanwara , income, Es.32 , three m 
family , available for food, Es 22 , requned, Es 54 ; 
deficiency, Es 32 = 60 per cent — a truly awful result 

(Ditto ) A day-labourer , income, Es 47 ; three in 
family , available for food, Es 37 , required, Es 54 , 
deficiency, Es 17 = 31 per cent. 

Out of seven instances, fom’ show most senous 
deficiencies • one, a petty dealer, is Es 14 deficient , two 
have just enough , and one, a moneylender, shows a 
surplus 

Mr H M Bird, Assistant Collector of Cawnpore 
(p 126), says ‘I have calculated the cost of food of 
a male at £1 12s per annum, of a female, £1 7s 4d , and 
a mmor, 18s 8d ’ This shows more money for food than 

22 
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some expert 'wnterB on India allow for e-very pnrpoee to 
an rmagmed comfortably-olf family 1 
Now let me take a wliole village one of three hnndred 
persons in the Allahabad Division near the seat of 
Government and see what the record is there — 

The village is Akbarpnrsen Cawnpore for many years 
under the Court of "Warda therefore nnder direct Britiah 
supervision and presumably above the average Year 
1888 


OaUtnton. 

86 famihes— 
70 males 50 
females 61 
minora 


Total Oolttntkn 
PndtiKM. Bxyi oJ CT. 
Bt. lU. 


BaliAC*. 

n*. 


4,823 1 788 2 690 


17 famflies 
labourers 
and others^ 

Allow Bfl 60 
per family 
which IS an 
outside esti 
mate (In 
ten famihes 
there are no 

children) 850 — 850 


forfoo^ njtfJUUilOT 
Bik Be. 


3,078 1 088 

32 per cent 


1,405 666 

89 per cent 


The rest of the inhabitants ore Qonas who work 
in boats and at ghats and ore well paid Twelve 
families 


The foregoing are merely sample facts They have 
not been specially selected but have been taken page by 
page as I went throngh the book m which they arc 
recorded, A vastly larger number remain untouched by 
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me I brought many of them and some other facts which 
will he found in my chapter dealing with the economic 
condition of aU India, to the attention, early in 1901, of 
Sir Antony Macdonnell, Lieutenant-G-ovemor of the 
Provinces In his reply, dated ‘ Government House, 
Naim Tal, May 22, 1901,’ after regretting that by stiess 
of busmess he had been unable to reply to me earher, 
and, after commenting upon the life-loss in his Provinces 
during the famine in 1897, putting that loss in a more 
favomable light than I had done. His Honor remarks — 
‘ Generally speaking, you seem to me to take an unduly 
despondent view regarding the condition of the Indian 
peasant At all events your descnption of his state does 
not coiTespond with my own knowledge I am far from 
saying that there is no room for improvement , but he is 
not the starving creature some people seem to imagine I 
thmk you are much mistaken as to the effect on the ryots’ 
condition of the Government revenue and the view which 
you have expressed as to the heaviness of its incidence is 
not in accordance with my information The chief causes 
of the ryots’ difficulties he — 

‘ in the precanousness of the chmate ; 

‘ in his mdebtedness owing to his recklessness in 
expenditure on festivals, and to the rmnous rates 
of interest he pays for loans , 

‘ m the mmute subdivision of holdings owmg to the 
concentration of the people m the most fertile 
regions and their unwillingness to move to fresh 
lands only a short way off ; and 
‘ m the insufficient facilities for irrigation 

‘ In the recommendations of the Famine Commission, ^ 
now before the Government of India, I trust some miti- 
gation for these difficulties may be found ’ 


* Of •which, it may be stated, Sir Antony was President It was as 
President of that Commission my two communications were addressed to 
him 
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Of the four reasons given for ‘ the ryots difficnlbos 
so far as the first la concerned India vrith its regular 
seasons of rainfall should enfijer as httle as any country 
in the world Certainly it does not suffer from deficient 
rainfall now more than it did in former centuries pnva- 
tion and dire need however are present now as they were 
never present before Further in the fourth reason Bir 
Antony suggests a remedy for the first If the remedy be 
effective now it would have been effective m the past, 
and by so muob os the duty of providing this remedy has 
been neglected, by that mnoh at least has culpability 
been monrred If storage tanks be included m the term 
irrigation then la the guilt of successive administrationfl 
very great This remedy has been indicated tunes and 
again None would heed. Perhaps on the present 
occasion too none wiU heed 

The second reason assigned is not m accordance with 
the facts I take the first twenty cases exactly in the 
order in which they appear m the record of the Govern 
ment Inquiry m which reference is made to mdebtedness 
They do not snstam the assertion of the Lieutccnant- 
Governor In only two of these twenty cases — those on 
pages 56 and 01 — are mamage and family expenaes put 
down 03 the occasion of the mdebtedness In one 
instance the mdebtedness was the tnfle of Rs-lO half 
already repaid m monthly instalments of one rupee 
That IB to say ten per cent of borrowmgs only are 
specifically for mamage expenses this will be found to 
compare not unfavourably with Mr Thorbum sparticularB 
from the Panjab 

• Of seven hundred and forty two fomihes remarks 
Mr Thorbum only in three cases was mamage ex 
travaganco the cause of thoir serious indebtedness 
This inquiry shows that the common idea about the 
extravagance on marriages is not supported by evidence 
Unnecessary mamage expenses show a tendency year 
by year to dccrea-,c These statements arc susceptible 
of statistical proof 
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Full 

Miiningo 

Pei- 


Indebtedness 

Expenses 

centflgc 

Cuclo I 

Es 142,787 

Es 9,491 

6^ 

„ 11 

179,858 

12,418 

7 

„ ni 

88,234 

9,687 

11 


188,145 

16,161 

8 


AvGiage Less than 8 per cent 


On the geneial indebtedness and its leal cause, Mr. 
Tborbum is at distinct issue with the Lieutenant- 
G-oveinor of the neighhounng Piovince, his opinion 
must he acceiited, based, as it is, on personal and 
recent mquir}’-, as against what ‘ is not in accordance 
with the information ’ generally possessed by Sir Antony 
Macdonnell 

These are Mr Thorburn’s conclusions — 

‘ Theie was no general indebtedness m any village befoic 1871 ’ 

‘ Seasonal vicissitudes and the beginnings of debt ’ stand m direct 
relationship one with the other 

‘Indebtedness foi small or careless holdeis begms with gram 
advances for food ’ 

‘ The four direct causes of peasant mdebtedness are — 

(1) Fluctuation m jaelds , and 

(2) Losses of cattle — both usually consequences of seasonal 

vicissitudes , 

(8) The 11101 cellemcnt of holdings horn the g^o^vth of the agricul- 
tural population without mcieaso m cei-tam pioduction foi 
each holdei and his family , and 

(4) The obhgation, imdei the fixity pimciple, to pay land 
revenue, whether there be produce or not wherefiom to 
pay it 

‘ To permit the profits of husbandry to pass to moneylenders is an 
mtolerable i evolution of an odious kmd never yet known m India, and 
yet it IS exactly, as this Bepoi-t will show, what oui system is bring- 
ing about 

‘ Out of seven hundred and forty-two peasant farmers, whose cases 
weie mvestigated, only m thirteen cases did a once-mvolved man 
recover his freedom 

‘ The aggregate of debts mcurred to pay the land revenue, one 
of the heaviest, and m one aspect the most senous, because least 
avoidable of the ascertamed causes of peasant mdebtedness ’ 
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Atoi^ Berantte do* from otoh 
P rupi ieUry FunHj 

14 
47 

38 

35 

83 

81 

10 

10 

8 

e 

15 
18 


Awrtflo boaowina p«r 
T.iwn Btnnnni In iliort y«*rt. 
(One jMT In three dnxinc 
the U«t twenty inzr yeen.) 

B«.17 

28 

15 
85 
88 
20 

6 

16 
0 
5 

18 

5 


Out of 742 proprietary femfllea — 

444 were practically ruined — 

168 from bad aeaaona, phia pnaH holdlD^ti 
86 ertravaganoe or bad m&na^emeni, 

0 ooMta in Ooort, 

85 oitaaoertainable canaea, 

142 from a of tba abore four 

113 were aetiotLsly inrolrud and 
188 axe proaperoua. 


In (jirale I The khanf of 1877 failed and for the 
three following years there was no really good harvest 
In Circle n All these villages were prosperous 
in 1805 

In Circle IV The viUages at first were greatly 
over assessed and did not get fall rehef nntil 1865 
Seventy five forty six and sixty six of the owners 
m three villages are practically rmnod ond sixteen, 
ton and ten are ‘ senoosly m debt 

Some of the pettiest owners — by dint of astonish 
mg perseverance and ondonmeo — have preserved their 
inhontcd three or four acres nnonoumborod 

The ' incapacity exhibited by the cultivatora was 
dae to a threefold cause — 

A want of thrift duo to heredity 
Clunato and 
‘OUB Stbteu. 

This IS the snmmmg up of one of the most capable 
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seivants of the Crown who have served m India , they aie 
the result of his personal inqumes 

The Madras Presidency contributes its quota of 
evidence It is of a piece with that already cited, 
with that to be cited More than half of the Presidency 
is compnsed in the districts of Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah, 
Kumool, Bellary, Anantapur, North Arcot, South Arcot, 
Coimbatoie, and Tinnevelly There are records of 66,396 
people obtaining loans of the moneylenders in 1889, 
1890, and 1891. Of these only 3,025 persons borrowed for 
mamage expenses, that is, 4|- per cent of the total num- 
ber seeking loans The borrowmgs were on this scale . — 


Between Es. 1 and Es 100 


Borrowers. 
.. 1,426 

„ 100 „ 500 

* 

1,628 

„ 601 „ 1,000 


62 

Over 1,000 

« * 

10 

Total 


. 8,025 


The particulars for Southern India give no countenance 
to the charge agamst the people of extravagance on 
mamage expenditure, though, even in India, the Enghsh 
comment apphes — 

‘ ’Tis a poor heait that never rejoices ’ 

One further piece of evidence The Commissioners 
who mquired mto the causes of the nots m the Deccan 
more than a generation ago should have made it im- 
possible for Sm Antony Macdonnell to take such a Ime 
in discussing the unhappy economic condition of India as 
he did m the passages above quoted ‘The result of 
the Commission’s inquiries show that undue prominence 
has been given to the expenditure on marriage and other 
festivals as a cause of the ryot’s mdebtedness The 
expenditure on such occasions may undoubtedly be called 
extravagant when compared with the ryot’s means , but 
the occasions occur seldom, and, probably, in a course 
of years the total sum spent this way by any ryot is not 
laigei than a man in his position is justified m spending 
on social and domestic pleasures ’ 
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THE BOMBAY PBEBTDENOY 

Here the glimpse behind the scenes will be treated 
somewhat differently from that which has been given 
of the Panjab and of the North Western Provmces and 
Ondh In the instances mentioned with the exception 
of the passage by Mr Vaughan Nash official evidence 
obtamed at first hand is tendered and that only In 
regard to Bombay I take my facts from the remarkably 
able commtmications which in the first half of 1001 
have appeared in the Ttmes of India of Bombay The 
wnter v^ hia personality under the letter J The 
position in regard to Bombay la practically the same 
as m the foregoing mstances all J s figures are 
taken from official recorda* 

Over-assessment of the land and over-strmgenoy in 
collection constituting a double evil have had this effect 
in Bombay they have brought the ryot to the verge of 
economic nun and have made him, what wo find him to 
be all over the Presidency more or loss the helpless 
victim of the mclement seasons and the predial serf of 
the unrelenting sowkar 

Behind the exceedingly beautiful gateway mto India 
which the city of Bombay constitutes he the most 
heavily-burdened and distressed peasant farmers in the 
Empire In all the Bntisb dominions thoro arc none 

It mrald oet be right lor tss to aube thU, xaj flirt, referenco to Iho 
coBtriboUoQi lo goeftloa withoat at tb* SAme UoM pajlcg raj hmabU 
triboU to th« eon^plcooTu AbllUj dlrpUjed In ont And all of Under 

A07 but oar* the writer of them would hATO found A high oflleUl 

poiltioQ AwalUng him in whldi to pot hi* Into prmotlce. Under 

oar rfg\»u be and a Ihotuand others like him throogboot British India, ar* 
whoUj waited That U on* reason why India make* no real pi o fli e ** . 
UngUihsHn don't know and Indians who do know are not giren tb« oppor 
tsnilj to bte«* their coiintr; with their kitoaiedge 
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so liaidly liied The impoitance of the cit}^ the great 
piospeiity of which — bariing the plague yeais — it is the 
embodiment, but seive to accentuate the sore need of its 
Hintciland. Yet of all the visitors to India who are 
impressed with Bombay, how many find their way into 
the countiy districts, as, foi example, did Mr Vaughan 
Nash, in the early part of the year 1900, and converse 
"With the villageis as he did ? VTiat weie the statements 
he heard ? 

‘I wanted to Lnow,’ ho sa'vs, ‘how' the cultivnlois were faring 
in the ^^llages round Knndurbar, and the following notes of a talk 
I had inth a group of farmers by the well at the Milage of Kagbodc 
will show that the battle inth famme is a hard affair, o\en for the 
men of substance 

‘ Manthan, a man of thirty , owmed fi\e bullocks last jear. Three 
died fiom want of water, one was lulled by the Bhils, and one was 
left The sumvor was trying to get on its feet at the moment 
wo began our comeisation, and Maathan went to help it up — ^by the 
tail Jfaathan farms 00 acics, but had no produce this year. The 
land IS mortgaged, and he is Imng now ns a labourei. ^Vlth no 
water and no bullocks, he con do nothmg on his own land Last 
year, after paymg 116 rupees for land revenue (on 84 acres), 
100 rupees to a moneylender, and some bailey to two servants, 
he had 70 rupees left for himself, his son, and two daughters His 
wufe IS dead He has been called upon to jiay his lovcnuc this jear, 
but has not done so 

‘ Slurar the Patel,' a joung man, farms 60 acies, but theio has 
been no produce this jenr The farm is mortgaged to the extent 
of about 3,000 rupees He estimates last year’s produce at 875 
rupees, of which he paid 104 nipees to Government He had to 
buy four bullocks for 100 rupees and pay 40 nipees for servants, 
and was therefore imable to pay anythmg to the moneylender 
The other expenses of cultivation amounted to nearly 60 rupees. 
He kept the rest for himself, his wife, uncle, and two children. 
He has been served with notice of assessment He had six bullocks, 
and has lost four 

‘ Laxman has 84 acres , his crops have failed , he has lost four 
out of eight bullocks , three are m a condition to work, and one 
IB at the pomt of death He is mdebted on his personal secunty 


' The headman of a village , his duties compnse revenue collection and 
police work 

I 
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foi 700 nipeca. He had Dothlng left for paying the moneylender 

year attor paymoni to the Goremment aaeoesment — 160 mpece — 
ea p eneei of cnlttvatlon, etc. 

Rathn fannf 89 aoret. Tn« eropt and five tnlloohi out of 

ilx hare died. After paying the Government 60 mpees last year 
there remained only forty or fif^ and he had to go out to labour to 
keep his wife and fire children. HI* farm la mortgaged for 700 
rupees. 

Three of thoao men, whh two others, Aunajl and Zuga, had taken 
the bit of garden round the well, lent to tTiwm nnt free by an absentee 
cultivator and were dMwg their beat with it bnt they did not too 
how they could hold on for more than another month. They have 
no grain at home, and some of the oooUng-pots have been sold. 

A buHock^cart came by and acme farmers from Sarvala, a vdage 
eight nfiles off, seeing us tAlWng polled up to see what it was ell 
about. Would they be willing to aay how things were going with 
them ? I through the Interpreter. They mode no objection. 

Outal fanned 225 acres, end had no orop^ Ho had 100 beasts 
last year bufiooks, buSkloes, and two horses and has lost 70. Last 
year s crops were worth from 1 000 to 1,200 rupees. He paid 
000 rupees to the Goremment and 600 for labour and borrowed 
money for malntenanco. 

Dulladha owns 185 acres, and has lost fifteen eattlo out of hie 
stock of 2^ After paying assessment— 050 rupee*— lest year and 
the expenses of the farm, he was able to pay his way with the 
help of his family woddng on tho farm. Hli onocstAl debt is 
5,000 rupees, and up to last year he has paid interest on it in 
money or In kind. 

The third Sarvala man was In good droumstancos, and his 
companions discreetly moved away after explaining that his maternal 
uncle bad left him groat riches, and sueb was my own embarrassment 
that I forgot to take down hU name. The prosperous nephew owned 
800 acres, but this rear there was no produoe, and out of 120 boasts 
twenty remained, the others having died for want of fodder 

The three had been served with notices. I did not see the actual 
document, but the following U a literal translation of tho Marathi 
from a copy which I have sIt k^ obtained i — 


Notice. 

A D., Inhabitant of .. 

VUlagc 
Taloka .. 

District « « .... 

You are informed that the land marginaHj noted end the assessment 
margbany noted are in the rcTcnuo re w ds. Tho assessment for 
IntUlmenlef year bdnglU. was due on 
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and you have not paid it yet This notice is theiefoie given to you 
that if the instalment of Es. , and the notice fee , total , 
IS not paid mthin ten days from the date of this notice, stneter 
measures will be taken accordmg to the law, and the whole assess- 
ment foi the current yeai wiU be recovered at once, and you will be 
liable to pay as fee on account of the non-payment of mstalment. 

iOate 

‘Cold comfoit this foi people who are brought as low as the 
peasants of France befoie the Eevolution, who have rmn and hunger 
as then' daily portion, while plague and choleia stand ovei them 
leady to strike To them appears the Government of the British 
Empire m the likeness of the brokei’s man. The Goveinment may 
explam that what it wants is to get the money horn those who 
can aflfoid to pay, and especially horn the bunya To which I would 
leply that lecoveiy from the bunya mil m mne cases out of ten 
only mcrease the burdens of the cultivator, that it is unpossible 
to discnmmate between those who are able to pay and those who 
are not, and that even if the selection could be managed mth a 
certam lough justice, the sight of Government begmnmg to distiam 
— I hear of “ examples ” bemg made as I tiavel about the country — 
will bleak what httle is left unbioken m the hearts of the people, 
and lead them to suppose that their own homes and lands are gomg 
to follow ’ ‘ 

It may be urged, ‘ But that was in a famine year ’ 
Tiue , but, more oi less acutely, every year is a famine 
year m many parts of India, and, paiticularly, in parts of 
Bombay — as will appear 


Bombay’s Buedens — Compaeativb = 

The land revenue m Bombay may be dealt with m a 
fourfold hght — 

1. Its incidence per head of population 

2 Its incidence pei acre of cultivated area 

3 Its ratio to the gross produce of the soil , and 

4 Its ratio to the net produce of the soil 

1 Incidence ih relation to population 

^ ‘ The Great Famine,’ by Vaughan Nash, pp 66-67 
= ‘ Compaiative ’ Actually, they will be found set forth in latei chapters 
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Prorinc®. j 

Pcmolttioa in : 
1901 

Land Bfrena® 
inia98-09. I 
Bi. ' 

Inddaooa p«r 100 
Inlubltanta In 

H*. 

Bengal I 

74 718 000 1 

4,04,48 000 j 

84 

Oatral ProviDC« 

0^7000 

8730 000 

00 

North Wettem 
ProTincei and Ondh 

47 606 000 

6,08 72,000 

189 

Panjab 

2!2,449 000 

236 41,000 

U4 

2Iadru 

88^000 

8 08 62300 

182 

Bombay 

15380 000 

8 05 00 000 

100 

Totals 

' 206348 000 

2230 82,000 

Arertga 107 nearly 






Bombay colfaTaiora therefore pay nearly twice as 
mnch on the average as do cnJbvators thronghonfc the 
whole country This is not because of natural advantage 
of soil climate rainfall and water supply these all 
oharacteriBe Bengal whose payment is little more than 
one-fourth that of Bombay “^th the exception of parts 
of Gujarat portions of Khandeah which are good and 
the Bonthem distncts which are tolerably fair tbo 
Presidency is very poor the Deccan is especially hard 
pressed is subject to violent fluctuations of rainfall and 
of drought while the Konkan though blessed mth a 
plentiful rainfall le for the greater part rocky and barren 
In 1894-95 which was not an (ofQoial) famine year, 
the position of Bombay comparatively stood thus — 


1 

1 1 

Net Cropped Area 

Per 100 Aerei of Cropped Are* net 

Proiincv 

1 

ID umiotu oi 
Acre®- 

Irrifimted 
Arvo, 1 

Doable 
Cropping 1 

rioQxbj 

ho. 

Head of 
Cattle. 

North We*lcm 
lYorincc* 

25 030 000 

26 

21 

12 

00 

Oadh 

0MO3OO 

21 

82 

16 

88 

Ihinjab 1 

21 770300 

82 

18 

0 

61 

Central ProTincei 

lOOCOOOO 

4 

10 

7 

43 

filadru 

211,420 000 

21 

10 

11 

03 

Bombay ! 

24 S90 000 

fl-2 

2-8 

4 1 

It. 

— 


' — ^ 

' 

' 

_ _ 
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Of Tivhat IS called ‘ superior cropping ’ — iice, wheat, oil- 
seeds, sugai cane, and cotton — ^Bombay had 3*4 per cent , 
against Noith-Western Piovmces 42, Oudh 43, Panjab 
45, Central Piownccs 60, and Madias 37. 

I do not know \^hcthcr the leader giasps the deep 
significance of these figuies in their beaiiiig on the abso- 
lute, as well as on the rclatne, poveity of the people who 
are behind that wonderful gateway of Bombay, and who 
are nevci seen bj those who aie stiuck almost dumb at 
the palpable evidences of Biilish-Indian piosperity which 
the}'- see eveiywhere — that is, m the ‘ eveiywheie ’ they 
visit ' the show-places of the Empiic ^Vhcthel the 
tables be or be not appreciated, they vill well bear tians- 
lation into desciiptive teims. Viewed in their mutual 
dependence, the figuies present an altogethei unfavom- 
able pictuie of the condition of agriculture in the Bombay 
Piesidency as compaied with the other Piownces It is 
a picture of agiicultuial poveity and destitution unre- 
lieved by a single ledeeming featuie. ‘ We have on oui 
side,’ says the very capable ‘ J ,’ w’-hose lead I am 
following, ' very little inigation — ^just a trifle over three 
per cent of the total cultivated acreage, and very little 
double-cioppmg— not even three 23er cent., owing to the 
geneial poverty of the soil and the absence of imga- 
tional facilities, we have just between foui and five 
ploughs per one hundred acres of cultivated area, or, say, 
one plough for twenty to twenty-five cropped acres, and 
no more than thirty-five head of cattle — and all this, be 
it lemembeied, in a normal year as was 1894-95 As 
regards cattle, the state of things, after the dreadful 
havoc caused by the recent farmne, is now much worse 
We have now (in 1901) about 5,805,000 head of cattle m 
the Presidency, or about twenty-four head for every one 
hundred cultivated acies , the plough cattle — oxen and 
he-buffaloes — number only 2,400,000 (oxen 2,210,000 and 
he-buffaloes 190,000), scarcely a pair per twenty acres of 
net cropped area As to cropping, the major part of the 
area is under millets and mfenor grams, and the acreage 
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Tinder superior crops is about only one-third of the 
total 

The decrease in agncnltimil cattle — the ryot s chief 
wealth and stay — is general m the Presidency excepting 
m the distncts of Kolaba and Batnagm and aggregates 
during the past six years no less than 2 803 000 on a total 
of 8 080 000 or more than one-third In the four Gujarat 
districts of Ahmedahad Kama Broach, and Panch 
Mahals it is over sixty par cent* m the Deccan it is 
over forty per cent, in Khandeah it is over fifty per 
cent and m Nagar it la close on fifty per cent * This 
appaUing loss of cattle especially m the famine distncts 
is perhaps the most depreasmg featnre of the situation 
What wonder if amidst such disheartemng wreckage of 
famme-devostation, the ryot stands bewildered and para 
lysed — without heart and without hope. 

2. Incidence of taxation m relation to cultivated acreage 

On the first glance the assessment in Bombay when 
compared with like conditions m Madras appean to 
justify the statement of the Honourable Mr Muir 
Mackenzie that it affords a strong presumption of the 
extreme moderation of our assessment as a whole 
These are the facts which afford the ‘strong pre- 
sumption — 

B«. a. p. 

Madras 2 4 111 per acre on fully assessed 
Bombay 10 0) and cultivated area 

The advantage m favour of Bombay oppears to be con 
sidenible. In Indian statistics — so many are the ramifi 
cations m detail — it is never safe to take a statement 
such as the above and proceed to deduce conclusions 
from it os though the thmgs compared wore really com 
parable, Indian offiaal pubheahons m this respect 
are tcmblo pitfalls many and senous have boon the 
consequences m the case of statesmen and wntors who 
have gone to them for needed mformation Conclusions 
Speech la Doabkj LegUUUTV Cooodl, Ang U 1000 
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c^ra^^n on the supposition that nil the lipfuics cmplo 3 ’ccl 
w etc of the same value me ict^ponsiblc foi much of the 
loose knowledge \^h^ch pic\Jiils conccining India. ^ Sir 
nenr\ Fo^^]er, ev-Sccrctai}’’ of Stale for India, is in- 
foinied that the a\crage assessment for all India ^^0lks 
out at eight pci cent, of gioss pioduco, and at once 
e\clainis, ‘ Behold the lightness of the biuden put upon 
the land.’ There is nothing ncm eight pci cent, payment 
CNCcpt in Bengal, and there the incidence is about si\ 
per cent , as Sii Ilonr} Fow loi might casilj' have discovcicd 
if he would, imcstigation on his own account, however, 
seems ne^er to have been undcilnkcn b^^ him. As for 
writers on India gonerallj, the stoiy in the footnote to 
this page wall siifiice • 

Here is wFcic the difleicncc lies which at once changes 
the complexion of the coinpaiison m Madras one acre 
out of cvGiy four is niigated, bcais a large crop, and 
pa 3 sahigh assessment (Ks 5 foi wet land, Bs 1 Oa 5p 
for dry ciops) which makes an apparently heavy charge, 
in Bombay only one acic out of cvciy thirty is irrigated. 
The leader wall find the details quoted m SirB H. Baden- 
Powell’s ‘ Land S3’5teras of Biitish India ’ (vol. in. p 72) , 
it will suffice heie to state that m strictly analogous cases, 

* There is an ex oflicial m England who is writing much on India for the 
enhghlcnment of the public, w?hoso comraunicalionB are %Itmtcd from tho 
following of this practice Ho seldom or no\cr looLs behind tho published 
statement Consequently ho is spreading the most misleading ideas 
concornmg tho condition of India 

= A history of India in the Nineteenth Cenluri was written byonowho 
claimed to have ‘ been writing prominently on Indian topics ’ for twenty -five 
years He gives, ns tho result of low taxation on tho land, an acreage 
under cultivation which has doubled in forty years Ho specifically claims 
95,587,897 acres increase But, because tho Bengal figures (owing to tho 
permanent settlement) did not appear m the Boturns until 1890-91, and tho 
Lower Burma figures were not reckoned by tho Famine Commission of 1880, 
he loses sight altogether of 00,000,000 acres for Bengal, 11,000,000 for 
Upper and Lower Burma, and 22,000,000 aoros of current fallows smeo 
1884-85 — thus accounting for 92,000,000 acres out of 95,000,000 — the 
96,000,000 bomg boastfully claimed as ‘ an increase ’ of cultivation ‘ of over 
GO per cent in eighteen years ’ In this case the authorities are not to 
blame, as they carefully Indicate by footnotes the years when the additional 
areas wore first mcluded 
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the Bombay ryo t wan rate is about fifty per cent higher 
than 13 the ryotwan rate m Madras and nearly three 
times more than the rate m the Panjab Taken as a 
whole the companson between Bombay and Madras 
works ont thus — 

(1) Aj regard* dry crop*. — In lladm* the range Is from EaJ5 

(which is the highest rate imposaUe for first-class toQs) to annas S, 
and from Bail 8a. to 4 In Bombay the scale begins with 

IU.0 8a. 6p as the maximitm rata for the richest soils, and, after end 
less rariatiems, drops down to Ba.1 aa the lowest rate for the wo r st . 

(2) As to wet cropL — The Madras rates vary from Bs.13 to ns.4 

and from Bs.7 to Bsil — as applicable to both rice and garden lands. 
In Bombay the nc€ rates range from BaJ8*8 to RaS the gardfn 
rates are as high as HsJ6 B8.14 — the lowest rata being 

Bs.0. 

It may be well at this pomt to mdicate wberem the 
Bntiah land osseaament system works bo hardly upon the 
cultivator For a vaxiety of reasons our rule cannot be 
paternal os was the ancient role consequently payment 
in kmd is held to be impraobcable Further ae fjord 
Wniiam Bentmck approved (see anU pp 88-42^ when it 
was laid down eariy m the mneteenth century a ryot must 
pay for all the laud comprised m his holding whether it 
be cultivable or not There are some soils (the Vaidcas 
lands of the Rajapur Taluka of the Eatncgin collec 
torate for example) which he fallow more years than 
they are under cultivation I calculate says Colonel 
Godfrey that the average proportion of fallow to 
cultivated Vorkns is os follows — 


F tnpeiior Yarkss 

Crop^esT*. 

FsHov jesn. 
8 

mediom 

Q 
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le 

Average 

2 
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A closer study of our present Rystem of assessments 


J Ib TiwKt c/ In4ia April 37 1901 
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and Its working icsiiHs will disclose yet more sinking and 
suipnsmg facts. Por here, ^\c lind, assessments aic 
imposed on all .soils — soils of c\ciy conceivable degree of 
fcrlilitv and natural ad\antagc from the richest soils of 
the Central Chalotar of Kaiia to the poorest soils on the 
Satpnra or Sahyadn slopes, and not a rood of land, not 
even a patch of grass, escapes the 03 c of the settlement 
officer, and goes unasscssed, excepting, of course, the bare, 
bleak, barion, wastes. Good lands and bad lauds alike 
come in for assessment — lands that pa}' and lands that do 
not and ne\er can pay — for their cnltivation The Tisali 
and Kumn lands on the Sahyadri fringe — lands which 
cannot possibly yield any profit to any amount of labour, 
and arc cultivated merely for subsistence, arc appraised and 
assessed equally with the spice gardens of Kanaraand the 
rich cotton soils of Dbarw'ar , it is not always possible to 
understand the exact principle on w'hich such assess- 
ments are imposed.’ * 

The terrible nature of the ‘ struggle for life ’ in these 
regions may be estimated if it be borne in mind that, m re- 
gard to from thirty to forty per cent of the small holdings 
in the Presidency, each farm averaging from five to tw'cnty- 
five acres is all subsistence fanning j^ur ct simi}lc , and the 
ryot, who has nothing else or better to tiu*n to, is content 
if he IS able to scratch off his acres enough to live on for 
part, if not for the whole, of the year. ‘B^en in good 
seasons he does not get enough to enable Inm to pay his 
assessment and maintam himself and his family all the 
twelve months of the year Usually, after the harwest is 
over, he goes to some neighbounng town and works as a 
labomer till the retmai of the monsoons calls him back to 
his acres , and it is out of these extra earnings that he 
pays his assessment and meets his other liabilities When 
at times this extra resource fails him, he goes to the 
sowkar and boiTows, and his debts begin. And if seasons 
of deficient rainfall, drought, and famme follow m such 
disastrous succession as durmg the past decade, his 

' ‘ J ’ m Times of India, April 27, 1901 

23 
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borrowings grow and aocnmnlate and he is hopelessly 
emhairaased- Even so will the Hon Mr hlonteath come 
down upon him and charge him with thnftlessnesa and 
extravagance ? * 

8 Ratio of burden to gross and net produce of the 
soil 

I have before me taken from the Bombay Revision 
Settlement Reports Appendix 2 particularB concerning 


Jaoli Taluk, S&tara DUtriot 

18s rillagea. 

Han Taluk, BaUra District 

73 , 

flfmgolft Taluk, Sholapora DUtriet 

TO 

^falshuas Taluk fikolaporo Dlsbriot 

87 

Bagawadl Taluk, Bijapur District 

87 „ 

Pamar Taluk, Kogar Ditbrioi 

108 „ 

Total 

567 


On the revision the cropped area T\-ae extended by 1 000 
acres out of 1 297 886 while the assessment was enhanced 
by twenty>eight per cent. It is true that the increaso 
was only from a little less than &Jd per aero to djd per 
acre. But, aa is seldom considered in India such burdens 
should be regarded m relation to the production on which 
they ore lowed and not as they appear to a race whoso 
breed of multi millionaires is assuming such proportions 
that even the masses are beginning to think m pounds 
sterling instead of m bronze penmes or silver shiUmgs 
The increase appears twfiing the whole amount a sum 
to scoff at "Worked out m detail what does it mean to 
the unhappy British subject to whom it apphes? It 
moans this — 

Toko a cultivator with his wife and two children m any 
of these talukai having an bolding of saj twenty five 
acres which ho works with his own bullocks and labour 
The result of the year s workmg may bo set forth in some 
such way as the following — 


J \nTlmftcfIiuita April 57 1901 
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Of i?0 cir.pptti nml “» fnllt'jw * — 

lTj!ri\K’Ul Pt l(ii) 11)^ poj a ( ro p ■.’(/< (tovpni- 
jiiLiU Kr‘-<'lmio!i No iif Aitpu^t j], 

nji ^rjulhn' . . ... 0, *200 lbs. 

Dt-(i ici " 

Srril .'ll filb'- pel ;u r«' 

,■> 

l'v\p(.;iajtur< intp^n — 

nt nf impl*'- 
nii'nl'- i!i<l ' tf»rK 
Lpbom K ■){ 

GoNonnunl P'se's- i 

nu'n{ liitn] cc^'. K^.io) 

Toful Ks25 

.At aOlb'. pa rupi p . — J,2‘)01b'^ j 


J'iOlbN.] 

.SOlb- 


J.loOlbs, 


Totpl JJaOlb^? 

l>a]p.ncc of pram prodticp a\nilablp for tho 

rj’ols IjTdOlbs. 

lylmnlenauco, hemp jiccdccl foi liis 

bullocfv') — 

Food at i'il pci dicm (2 ll;s. foi Iho 
i}o{, lb‘> foi Ins wfc, and 2 lbs foi his 
2 children), tlOa da} s .. , 2,007 lbs 


Deficiency m icspect of food supply itself . 257 lbs. 

Let alone other necessaries, c g , clothing, salt, etc 

Such IS the normal state of things m these paits , the 
lands do not yield even enough foi the cultivator’s sub- 
sistence, and it -will he admitted that a land revenue 
system \vhich takes no account of such a position of 
things, but lays on thiity and forty pei cent, enhancements 
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of asaessments on reYision inatead of givmg relief from the 
harden already too heavy, manifestly requires justification 
Thus states the authority I am following — an authonty 
whose statements have not been disproved despite the 
commotion they have caused His conolusionfl on this 
heading may be thus Bummansed — 

1 That httlo or uo wei^t is given to economic con 
Biderataons m the assessment of lands 

2 That the aescsaments are fixed with reference not 
to the actual gross or net produce of the soil, but exclu 
Bively to the produotiYe capabihtiea of land asoertamed 
by an expert Deportment 

8 That the theory of State landlordism is acted up to 
m all its logical seventy, so that not even the poorest 
lands are let off unoasessed And httle thought is given 
to the consideration whether what the State olaimH as its 
share is not on undue deduobon from the ryot s diimniab 
mg com heap 

4 That pnvate improvements arc not always exempted 
from taxation as soloumly provided for in tho Land 
Revenue Code 

‘ 6 That enhancements of settlements on revisional 
settlement are levied in many cases without suffident 
grounds — m some coses without any apparent reason 
and generally on an imperfect view of the economic 
position of the local area revised * 


J loTiM^Ittdia Aprils? 1001 
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TEN YEAES’ AGRIGULTUEAL EXPERIENCE 
IN EASTERN ENGLAND— 1890-1 TO 1900-1. 

To bring home to the English reader the most grievous 
and sore suffering which some of the agriculturists behind 
the Beautiful Gate of Bombay, and out of sight of the 
visitors who come away from India satisfied that all is weU, 
I propose I to take three upland distncts of the Deccan, with 
an area of 16,855 square miles, a population of 2,293,793 
The districts compnsed are Ahmednagar, Sholapore, and 
Bijapur. I mtend to tell the story of the seasons and of 
the temble losses endured I do not, however, mtend to 
agam mention the names of these districts I propose 
instead to apply to a region comprising East Angha 
(Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex), Lincoln- 
shire, and a pari; of the East Riding of Yorkshire, the 
experiences of agncultunsts m the pari: of the Bombay 
Presidency I have mentioned '\^^ren Mr Rider Haggard, 
in his Twentieth Century Agncultural Visitation, has 
told the story of these counties, it wiU be seen that agri- 
cultmal depression in this par-t of England, with all its 
drawbacks, as compared with the sufferings of the people 
m the three Bombay distiicts, is but a mosqmto bite on a 
strong man’s arm compaired with ignorant ‘ blood-lettmg ’ 
which reduces a patient almost to a state of collapse In 
the light of the Western India experience, let us see what 
the inhabitants of the Enghsh agncultural counties named 
had to endure dunng the last decade of the mneteenth 
century 


' With the aid ol ‘ J ’ in the Times of India, of June 1, 1901 
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(o) The VioiBsmroES op the Seasons 

Tear RwtmtW on the Sawm. 

1890- 1 A moderaidy faxr season rainfall below the 

average, and failure of gram oropa in South 
Yorkshire Iimcolnahire and Norfolk, 

1891- 2 A famne year m Suffolk and Essex — a total 

crop failure A had year for the remauung 
counties where both gram and root crops 
suffered 

1892- 3 A moderately fair year Gram damaged m 

Southern Counties and (m lesser degree) 
in Yorkshire and Xiincolndure 

1893- 4 A good year all round 

1894- 6 A moderately faxr season m Cambridgeshire 

and NorfoUt gram crops suffered m other 
coxmhcs yield only fair 

1896- C K moderately fair season in Northern Countiea 

(mcluding Cambridgeshire and Norfolk) 
gram crops suffered in Essex and Suffolk 
the crops were damaged by floods 
189G-7 A famine year 

1897- 8 A had year for all tbe counties where all crops 

suffered- Hoinfall scanty and nnfavourable 

1898- 9 An unfavourable season for all tbe counties All 

crops did badly 

1899- 1900 A famine year througbont the whole regioru 

(6) Out tokt of Oeops 

Dunng this penod ten crops wero duo of each of the 
cereals sown Say — ^Wheat, Barley Oats and Mustard 
were cultivated to make these forty crops — 

One third yielded fifty per cent and upwards to in 
one instance nmety five per cent , but generally 
not mnch over sixty per cent 
Two-thirds yielded fifty per cent to rcro 

Pat these losses into money value Danng the two 
famine years of 1800-7 and 1690-1000, two trusted officers 
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from tlie Agncnltuxal Department (the Eight Hon Hemy 
Chaphn, M P , then President of the Board) estimated the 
loss thns — 

1896-7 (the Hon 

Ml Muii Matthews’ 1899-1900 (Mr. W P. 
estimate) Smith’s estimate) 

County Mavmda (82 lbs.). Mminds (82 lbs.). 
South Yorks and 

Lmcolnshire . 11,306,000 . 12,236,000 

Cambndgeshire 

and Norfolk 9,100,000 9,123,000 

Suffolk and Essex 12,548,000 11,893,000 

32,964,000 33,252,000 

32,954,000 

Combined totals (maunds) 66,206,000 

This at 2s 4d per maund (82 lbs.) would lepiesent 
£7,724,333 for the Wo years named 

Eor 1891-92, which was a famine year in Suffolk and 
Essex, and all but a fanune year in the other counties, 
there should be added, say, £2,000,000, while for the 
crop deficiencies of the other years, notably 1897-98 and 
1898-99, it would not be unfair to add £2,000,000 more 
The aggregate money value of the farmers’ ciop losses 
alone in the fom* years is thus £11,724,333 I 

(c) Loss OF Cattle. 

So much for the crop-losses. Now for the destruction 
in cattle The cultivator’s losses in these counties has 
been heavy during the years m question, and now he has 
barely a pair of plough-cattle pei thirty-six acres of occu- 
pied acreage as against a pan foi every twenty-five ten 
years ago Similarly m regard to ploughs, theie is a 
seiious deficiency, the farmer apparently not havmg been 
able to repair old and to get new ones, and there is now 
scarcely a plough for every eighty acres of occupied area 
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PLOtrOH OaTTL* AlfD PLOrOBS W THMa OotnfTTM, 


Ym.T 1 

1 

Plonfb 

c&tuV 


1 Oteajdti 

1 ftmin 

1 Actm. 

No. of 
Actm per 
p*iral 
plotuli 
ettuk 

No. of 

lom 

I" 

pl3afli. 

1880-1B80 

i 696 007 

108,000 

' 8,090 000 

a4*7 

04 

1B99-1900 

j 478^83 

101800 

8,740,000 

88-6 

80 


In the presence of anoh a etate of things there 10 no 
vrondet that these fair Eastern Oonnties of England 
should at the end of ten years have nearly six hundred 
thonsand fewer inhabitants than according to the Govern 
ment rookoning of IJ per cant per annom as the normal 
mcrease they should have [Imagine what would bo 
said if in the neighbourhood of the Kings favonnto 
home at Sandringham such a state of things really did 
exist Tet these Dec cam sufferers ore the King Emperor s 
subjects os much os his Norfolk fnands and neighbours 1 

The Position SuinrAiusEn 

Meanwhile may be noted as some of the more de- 
termimng features of the Eastern England farmers 
ositiou at the close of the decade the following — 

(1) That his crop losses alono dunng the period (not 
to mention a sonous depreciation in the value of his 
silver surplus under the recent currency legislation) have 
been so heavy as not only to exhaust all his surplus of 
the past quarter of a century but to leave him further, 
loaded with an additional debt of over £5 000 000 

(2) That the diminution of his plough-cattle and ploughs 
during these ten years has been so senous that he has 
now not enoogh of cither for proper cultivation 

(3) That hi* growing resourcelcssncss is painfully illus 
tmted in the largely increased number of farmers and 
formers families on famine relief one famine year after 
another thus — 
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Famine Tear 
1876-1877 .. 
1896-1897 
1899-1900 . 


Ma^'ornum No on Belief 


311,611—12 

376,676—16 

467,621—19 


per cent of pop. 

J5 

5 > 


} in these 
counties 


And, in 1900-01, a year of only partial distress, in the 
month of June there were ahead}’' on relief no fewer than 
174,019, or over seven per cent 
It must be added that during this penod of distress the 
rent of the fanners all round has been increased on the 
existing areas by nearly ^67,000 per annum It has been 
collected with regulanty and ngom year by year The 
Government landlord, for the whole ten years, has made 
reductions of less than four per cent , or only about 8s per 
sGlOO per annum > And this though whole crops had, 
m many instances, been swept away! 

For the ten years m question the £ 
Government demand was 2,770,346 

Of this there was collected 2,666,133 


Total remitted m ten years ^114,213 


^ Was collected ’ Collected from what ? Not from 
the produce of the soil, save very shghtly 

Collected from whom? Not from the cultivator, for 
he had only the barest portion where-with to make 
payment 

Collected from whom ? From the moneylender ^ This 
feature of present-day agricultural mdustiy in the four 

^ ‘ There aie some people who ascribe the distress of the agrioultunst 
to the greed of the moneylendei It cannot be demed that the agiicultunst 
is largely mdebted The moneylender, however, is not the^oause, but the 
consequence, of the distress So long as the agiiculturist finds that he 
cannot pay the Government assessment and mamtain himself and his 
family throughout the year without borrowmg, and so long as he has no 
leserve to faU upon duimg bad years, he could not do without the money- 
lender The condition, however, of the person who advances loans to 
cultivators is not at all thriving , he finds that his risks and his difiSculties 
in recovering his dues are growmg from year to year The better class of 
moneylenders are contracting their transactions, and there would be many 
who would be qmte wiUing to withdraw from the busmess but foi the fear 
that all their existmg outstandmgs would thereby become irrecoverable ’ — 
Speech by the Hon Goculdas K Paiekh, M L 0 , at Satara, May 12, 1900. 
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himdred and fifty thousand -villflgea in India has grown, 
and grown, and grown nntil the sowknr, like a Colossns 
bestndes each community the vast majonty of the 
villagerB are his slaves Aforetime — that is, pnor to onr 
time, as Mr Thorbnm pomts out m his able mqniry m 
the Panjab — the moneylender was the servant of the 
village commnmty now he is its master The Indian 
anthonties whose creature he is, should not abuse him 
with the recklessness so readily adopted by Viceroy and 
subordinate He hos been their good fnend But for 
him ftnd for his advances the whole edifice of British 
Administration m India would ere this have tottered to 
its fall Mr Hyndman is sometimes taunted with havmg 
twenty years ago predicted the bankruptcy of India 
meanwhile it la sneermgly urged India goes on paying 
its way Mr Hyndman was right India is hankimpt 
A Committee of Inspection would make such a report 
to the Chief Officer m Bankruptcy as would prevent 
without a reconstruction any more busmeaa bemg earned 
on by the old finm 

To return however to distressed Eastern England I 
imagme on Indian visitor landing at Hull and proceeding 
by way of Inncoln Spalding "Wisbech Cambridge, and 
Colchester to London as travellera pass through the 
Bombay Presidency to Jnbbnlpore on their way to 
Calcutta Because Hull is a busy thnviDg seaport and 
there are signs of prosperity in its streets and on its 
wharves and the other towns hurriedly passed through 
bad not starving people on the railway platforms, of what 
value should we consider that visitor s news who in tho 
proscnco of such a state of things as has jnst been de- 
Bcnbcd should say "NMicrover I wont I saw no sign of 
poverty There can bo no doubt all is well in Eastern 
England Tho precise value of such on opinion is tho 
prcciso valuo of tho opinion of tho average cold weather 
visitor to India who spends all his tune m tho big atics 
and never by anj chance visits tho villages or converses 
with tho people. 
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The Government of Bombay are withont excuse. Years 
ago the agricultural condition of the Presidency was laid 
before them in vivid, stnkmg, and convincing facts ^ 
Then, as now (though worse now than then), an unhappy 
condition of mdebtedness existed, and the Government 
was almost as much dependent upon the good-will of the 
moneylender as it is now But for the moneylender the 
Bombay Government, notwithstanding the comparatively 
important mdustnes within its borders, would have been 
banknipt m fact, as it is now banltrupt m effect, but that 
the creditor, the much-abused moneylender, holds his 
hand. Let the reader observe the pregnant facts given 
m the passages now to be cited, and observe also that no 
notice whatsoever was taken of so alarming a presentment 
of a perilous position Mr Joshi wrote — 

Shortly, we may sum up the result under this first 
head of causes thus — 

(1) The Survey Tenure with its thirty years’ 
settlements allows only a limited measure of property 
m land and propnetary security 

(2) Only thirty-five per cent of our Survey 
occupants enjoy this restncted security of tenure, 
and 

(3) The rest (sixty-five per cent ) of our cultivators 
are for all practical purposes a vast rack-rented 
cottier tenantry, without interest m then lands, 
holdmg on a precarious tenme and hvmg in a 
hopeless condition of destitution 

And thus as far as the buUf of our cultivators are con- 
cerned the result may be stated m the words of Sir G 

^ ‘ The Quai-terly Journal of the Poona People’s Association ’ (Sarvajanik 
Sabha), ‘ jlote on Agriculture m Bombay,’ mitten by Mi G V Joshi, 

, EA , Headmasteis Shola^bre Higlf~School, and lead at an Industrial 
Conference held on September 14, 1894 
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■WingEto tiins The Byot toils that another may rest and 
sows that another may reap —ft sitnation utterly devoid of 
all mducement to exertion or jpmdence Even the upper 
thirty five per cent ocoupanm though still free from 
embarrassments, are begmmng to share through vanous 
causes, m the general insecurity of the position 
Here then we reach a basal fact of the utmost 
importance which largely accounts for the existing 
Bituabon Condemned to woric for others like a slave 
the Bvot fails and what chance has he of success ? The 
stimulus of self mtereat is wanting and all mcentivea to 
piod work are taken away from him. And yet let it be 
said to his credit no ftumer m the worid conld stand 
the pressure better No wonder il the Deccan- Agnonl 
tunsts Belief Act, the most expansive measure paMod m 
recent years has failed to bnng relief to the Deccan 
Byot Clearly no mere oban^ of judicial procedure 
could be an effective cure for an economic eviL 

(2) But agam there is yet another cause to deepen 
the Byot s despair His mcome — never large and over 
uncertom owing to the vanations of the seasons— is fast 
going down under the increamug double pressure of 
(a) pubho taxes (&) and debt 

(а) As regards pubho taxation. Public taxation to 
which the Byot is the chief contnbutor is steadily grow 
mg with the growing needs of a progressive administration 
and the weight foUs upon him with peculiar pressure 
The general revenues daring the last twenty years show 
on advance from £6 866 667 to £d 183 834, or thirty nine 
per cent- (the Land Bevouu© twenty two per cent.) and 
assuming that the Byot s share m the public burdens is 
seventy five per cent this mcreose of Bevenue means a 
not increase to the State demand upon him of £1 338 334 
a year Hia com heap however has been contmually 
fallmg away and is just now at a minimum ^mt barely 
enough for hia living and his despair can So conceived 
when ho is called upon to pay XI 333 334 more of public 
taxation Enhancement of public burdens instead of 
spnmng him on to increased exertions os the odvocatos 
01 the Bjots mdolcnt nature theories imagine only 
plunges him deeper m debt and despondency 

(б) But the Kjots narrowing margin of means is 
farther and to a more alarming extent, encroached upon 
from another quarter His debts arc growing and the 
moneylender presses him harder than ever With his 
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diminislung com-heap, he can, even m average years, 
haid]y pay his taxes and rentals and hve without hollow- 
ing His necessities m this respect are often imperative. 
The oscillations of the seasons, the pressure of pubhc 
burdens, domestic requirements, and various other 
‘ accidents of circumstance,’ leave him no alternative 
but to often go to the moneylender and borrow And 
borrow he must, m the absence of cheaper bankmg 
facihties, on rumous terms In the Deccan districts, 
his annual borrowings average about £353,334 a yeai:, 
or mnety-three per cent of the total assessment. 

FOUE DECOAN DISTRICTS 
Population = 3,933,238 Land Revenue, j£88I,I34 

R\ots’ Annual Bobsowilgs, 


Year 

Mortgage Value 

Simple Bonds 

Total Value 


, i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

198,667 

108,000 

806,667 

272,684 

1886 

197,200 

76,884 , 

1887 

164,667 

66,667 

108,000 

231,884 

1888 

221,386 

829,886 

390,001 

1889 

270,667 

! 119,384 

1890 

290,667 

106,000 

396,667 

1891 

803,834 

102,000 

405,834 

1892 

324,000 

124,667 

448,667 

Total for Eight , 




Years 

1,970,638 

810,002 

2,780,540 

Yearly Average 

246,817 

•101,620 

847,887 


BoiTOWings ^868, 000 

= 93 per cent. 

Assessment £881,184 

Applying these yearly averages to the Prcstdency — 

Land Eovenue, £1,959,984, 93 per cent. = £1,822,667, the amotmt 
of the Rj ot’s yearly borrowing 

On the basis of the figures given above the Ryot’s annual 
debts m the Presidency may be estimated at roughly, 
£1,666,667 — and taking the average rate of interest on 
secured and unsecured debts at twelve per cent , his 
annual interest pajmient on account of annual debts comes 
up to £200,000. Nor is this all The prc'^sure of old 
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debts IS excessive On the bams of Mr Woodbnm s 
fiffurcs for nine distncts^ giving on an average £1 17a 4d 
of old debt per head of the population the total of sncb 
debt for the -whole Preadonoy might be put at about 
£16 000 000 on -which the annual mter^ charge at 
twelve per cent amounts to £3,600 000 On Mr 
"Woodbiim B data it is £8 783 334 


Nine IHttzlel* 
PopnUtltm B 

&,Mo,ooa 

1 

Debt per bead 
o{ PopaUttoo. 

Total Debt oq 
Popnlatlon BmIi, 

Intareat of 
£9 lSa.4d.of 
asaenmemt. 


£ a. d. 

£ 

£ 

Ehondcih 

8 16 

4 478,334 

20 


Q 10 8 

Q,IB8,S&4 

10 

Ne^ar 

116 

088,834 

19 

Shobipijr 

14 0 

000,000 

10 

Poona ' 

0 17 6 

038,884 

14 

Sataim 

0 16 0 

990,000 

13] 

Bljapnr 

10 0 

800 000 

6 

TUtnagtri | 

1 13 6 

1388334 

MV 

Thana 

4 18 0 

0328 667 

07* 

Avengo 

£1 17 7 

£16318387 



Interest oa Oorrcnt Debt i!200,000 

„ OM 8 600.000 

Total ycariy charge J8 .800,000 

\pplying these proporUana to the Prcsldoijoy t~ 

PopnlsUon 16,886.000 at £l 17s. OiL per bead. 

Total old debt n iU5 000.00a 

Pnttmg together both debts annual and old the 
interest charge to the Ryot at twelve per cent sooma 
to come to close on £4 OOO 000 a year "SVero ho only 
able to borrow on easier terms — Bay at five or bix per 
cent -what a relief it would bo to him 1 His pressure 
Vioold bo brought do-wn by £2 000 000 and on this 
account of mterest charge alone and ho would bo placed 
— m seventy five per cent of cases — m a solvent position 
However ho has no such means of relief. His personal 
credit 18 as good as ever and his sturdy honesty of heart 
which leads him cheerfully to bear his load of debt end 
makes the very idea of gomg into insolvency revolting to 
his mmd, is appreciated even by the sowkor and ho can 
Thai U io nj on Uk b&sii ot the efilda] 
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bollo^^ c\cn ni Ihc woist Doccan \illngcs bmal! sums on 
personal ^^eGUll^^ Koi is (licie Jack of capital m the 
countu, as pointed out In*-! \car the lion j\Ii Justice 
Fanndo in his papei on * 3\oal Cicdit Kc-oiganisation ’ 
i!l,86b,hG7 ate locked up in Iho Saxmgs 33anks m this 
Picsidonc>, and prosumablj', a sfill laigcr ninount in 
Government secuiitics, and any lale of nileicst, judging 
from the loccnt coincifiion opeiations, would seem to 
satisfy oiu depositois and holdeis of Ihoniibsoi^ Notes 
All this monej, and much nioie, ^^ould be, and ought 
to be, at the seiMCe of industiial entcipiisc but foi \\ant 
of a via media The dnoicc bch\con cajntal and land 
and industiial entcipiisc is almost complete, and this 
divorce has been the ruin both of the l?}ot and his 
industry. There is almost an impassable gulf — the gulf 
of Ignorance, and v.ant of conlidcncc and habits of 
combined etlort — between those i\ho sa\c and those 
who vork, a bar prc\enling the ficc flow of capital to 
fertilise tlic fields of industry, and tlie State which alone 
with its limitless commend of resouicc and organisation 
IS in a position to budge over the gulf and remove 
the bai, still declines to undertake tlio w'oik, and the 
deadlock continues, wath disastrous results to the progress 
of mdusti}*. So far as the Ryot is concerned, he lias to 
pa} twelve to lwGnt 3 ’»foiu* per cent interest to the money- 
lender, wdiile a Savings Bank depositor is content with 
little more than three per cent., and has thus to pay 
111,000,000 nearly to his sowkar year after year, where 
he ought not to pay more than i:i,8d3,3dd or X2, 000,000. 
The consequence is, that this £'2,000,000 or .£2,066,607, 
w'hich might otherwise go to his acres, pass into other 
hands, and no one is any the better for it, and every 
one much the worse for such diversion of the Ryot’s 
savings, not even excluding the moneylender who suffers 
by the general paralysis thereby caused The State 
withholds the needful help, the Ryot suffers, and wth 
him the whole nation shares the penalty in the depression 
of its one surviving industry 

In another respect again, the absence of cheap banking 
facihties is causing inconvenience It largely tends to 
neutralise the effect of much of the protective legislation 
of the past twenty years Taking the Deccan Agncul- 
tunsts’ Rehef Act, we find that while, on the one hand, 
during the past thirteen years the Act has been in 
operation, the courts and conciliators have together 
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settled in all 20 667 claims valued at ^£216 667 in rQ* 
demption suita m respect of mortgaged lands the 
Registration figures on the other show that the fresh 
mortgage debt alone ^eavmg out simple bond debts) 
contracted by the Ryot durmg eight years 1885-92, 
amounts to over £1 666 666 nearly eight times the amount 
reported as settled the annual amount increaaingsteadily 
from jei98 884 in 1886 to ^£222 667 m 1892-8 1 one 
stnkmg feature of the returns is enough to show hovv 
fuble it 15 to attempt to reheve the mdebted Ryot merely 
by a reform m judicial procedure The Byot sees it, and 
we can understand hia reluctance to seek, m too many 
cases through the special courts the barren benefit of 
^per redemption If thna ttie Deccan Agnoultunsts 
Relief Act is a comparative failure as a means of economic 


rehef, neither are the special relief Acts for the supenor 
landed propnetora any more sncoesaful On this pomt 
Mr Barnes writes in the Decennial Report (pp 248^) 
The most noteworthy feature in the working of these 
Encumbered Estates provisions is the continuoua need of 
them The total number of persons entitled to tehef 
under such enactments is necessarily limited bnt we 
find in Guiarat 108 estates under management in 
1881-83 and mne more after an interval of ten years. 
In Smd the law bus been changed on more than one 
occasion, so the decrease from three hundred and forty six 
to thirty may be due to special and aitifimal causes rather 
than to mcreased providence In the caso of Jhansi 
where the persons for whoso benefit the special local 
Act was pawed axe of a lower social position than the 
talukdars of Gujarat it was ascertained that the loan 
advanced by the State from pubbo funds to keep the 
agricultural propnetois on their land a'aa repaid by loans 
from the village moneylender who closed in some way or 
other on the disembarrassed land as soon es it was out ot 


management. In Bengal the Ohutia Nagpur Encum 
bored Estates Act was apphed m 1891-02 to fifty nmo 
estates, and m 1081-82 to seventy two The amount of 
debt at the close of the former year was i£10 OIG and 
£3 818 of this was ascertained doting the year m question 
In Ondh agom the supply of mdobted local magnates 
appears perennial 

Bnefly then, under the second heod of causes, wo may 
sum op by saying — 

(i ) The Rjota margin of moans is ponlonsly 
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narrowing owing to {a) increasing public taxation, 
and (]}) his growing indebtedness. 

(u ) The net addition to his share of the pubhc 
burdens has been £1,333,334 during the past twenty 
years He is not permitted to enjoy even the luxury 
of cheap salt 

(ill ) Real credit being in a most disorganised con- 
dition and the State still withholding its aid in 
reorgamsmg it, the Byot has to pay £2,000,000 to 
£2,666,667, more than he ought or need, as mterest 
to his sowkar every year 

(iv ) This double pressure increasing concurrently 
with his dimimshmg yield from the soil, makes his 
condition worse 

(3) Passing next to over-ciowding of his field against 
him as another cause of his suffering, we have, according 
to the recent Census of the whole Presidency, a population 
of 10,649,811 souls — hvmg on the soil on a cropped area 
of 28,300,000 of acres — or less than three acres pei capita 
Assuming with Su James Caird that a square mile of 
cultivated land can give emplo 3 mient only to fifty persons 
— men, women, and children together (or 12 8 acres per 
head) our cropped area is not enough even for an agricul- 
tural population of three miUions , so that we have seven 
to eight millions of our agricultural people without adequate 
employment and m a condition of demorahsmg indolence 
The loss of work and workmg energy to the country is, of 
course, enormous But such an excessive concentration 
of an enormous population on the soil has the natural 
effect of overcrowding the field agamst the agricultural 
worker, sendmg up rents and brmgmg down the profits 
of husbandry and the wages of agricultural labour Both 
the under-tenant and the farm labourer are heavily 
weighted, and equally, or even more so, is the occupancy 
tenant. 


APPENDIX 

INDIA’S GREATEST PERIL AND HER WORST ENEMIES. 

India’s gieatest peril and her worst enemies are typified by a 
cultured, bigh-nunded, able, Obnstian clergyman, the Rev W H 
Hutton, Bachelor of Divimty, Tutor and Fellow of St John’s College, 
Oxford. He is one of our great histonans of the past , concemmg 
the present, he sees naught but the superficial, so far as India is con- 
cerned. In 1900 he was appomted a curator to the Indian Institute at 

24 
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Oxford, and in the mtxann he paid a Tiiit of eiacUj wren rroeki u 
he eayt, to On hii r e tur n he gave the readers of the groat 

F.ngHtli Chnroh paper the Guardian a record of hla ImptiMtkmi. 
Nnmber 1 of his series condoded vpith two paragraphs ■which should 
cause moTB mdancholy and sorrow to ever; one vrho Is desirous of 
the weQ being of India (India, ee distinct fnnn Anglo-Indla) than any 
other Incident which could bo {maglned. These are the words with 
which ilr Hutton sums up his forty nine days axperienco — 

One w o rd of eondnsiOQ I wfli allow mytell — not to give faadful 
sketches of unrest or to prophesy a coming danger or to analyso 
defences not to describe An^o-Indlan Society even though It be a 
Uttlo more gently than wo have beon scoustoxned to ha^^e It doeenfbed 
for us— for surely im man with the slightest sense of gratitude eon 
fid to appreciate the tmtixtng Undnesa that he moets with on every 
tide not to string together nattve gualntness of expression, or satiiise 
the msontrs of the mild Blndo but simply to repeat what I suppose 
Is the most striking tmpre sa lan that India leaves on every traveller— 
a sense of the magnifloont woA that has been done, and Is being 
done by the F.nglUb 

It is not that the country is being Anglicised or brought to the 
rigid staikdard of a European pattern. Fax from Ik There seems em 
extraordinary liberty for every form of Katlonal idiosyncrasy or excess. 
But a system of Oovemment there Is of whkh it is doubtful If the 
world has ever seen the equal I may be told that the poUee even 
(or espedally) in Bombay or Calcutta are Incurably conropk I may 
^ told that the system of education which wo have foste^ with so 
much pride has its only result hi the production of on infinite number 
of clererly trained parrots, and that our own religion Is the one which 
has the least official countenanoe In the Empire. There Is some 
truth in all these exaggerated statements. But tho ipeotaclo of an 
Ad mi nistration absolutely ouselfish. Just scmpalouatUnwtiBjiodlyencr 
getlc, provident, charitable, worked by men of untiring self sacrifice 
and Indomitable courage from the highest to the lowest, keeping order 
In what would quite obvlouily otherwise be Illimitable chao*— aGovem 
ment, local as well as centr^ exact Ann, yet responslTe to a touch, 
and absolutely devoted to the good of the people—^ one which makes 
one proud and thankfol for the British rule. 

'What U may be asked Is there lu these grand and glowing 
sentences which can cause you an Englishman anything but 
exlieiue joy T 

To which quetUon my answer Is: The statement Is of such a 
character that, I! it be true tTerytidng is wtU with India, and no 
reform or Improvement U needed or is possible There Is no msn 
living who would rejoice more than I should re}olce If the facts 
srere as staled ifj patrio Ism Is of an intense chjuuetcr But there 
^ Is something higher than patriotism, and that is humanity Such 
statements as those of Jtr nulton s constitute a fetish which we hsrc 
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set up concerning our rule m India, and every cultured Englishman 
who has worshipped at the shrme and \asits India, or tahes any 
mterest m India without nsitmg the country, is prepared to see, and 
therefore does see, that and nothmg else This god of man’s own 
makmg was satirised m words attributed to Sir Auckland Cohin, which 
he 18 said to hai e written seventeen years ago — 

‘ The Enghsh imnd m India has been tempted to stand stiU, 
arrested by the contemplation of its frmts m foimer times, and by 
the symmetry of the shrme, the pnde of its own creation, m which it 
hngera to offer mcense to its past successful labours ’ 

‘ The worship ’ has reached England from India, and has taken deep 
root there While Enghsh missionaiies have whoUy failed to turn 
India to Chnstiamty, Anglo-Indians have firmly estabhshed a new 
faith m England, which is that perfectness only exists m Anglo- 
Indian Admimstration, that that Admimstration is more sacred than 
the Holy Grail, while to caU mto question any part of its immaoulate- 
uess IS awful profamty. The Christians now throw the cntics to 
the hons 

"What Indian reformers have to fight agamst to day has practically 
become a rehgious faith The Faithful are, at one and the same time, 
the God who is worshipped and the Woi shippers. Agamst a rehgious 
faith tenaciously held naught can, at least for a time, prevail — as 
Islam proved 

The worst of it all is that such statements as those of Mr. Hutton’s 
are, when dissected, found to be wholly unworthy of credence, 
because they have no basis of fact on which to rest Let me dissect 
and comment upon that last sentence 

‘ . An admimstration absolutely unselfish ’ 

Do, then, Lord Curzon and every other non-Indian m the pubho 
service serve India for naught? Do they not only receive no pay, but, 
out of their own great bounty, contribute towards Indian necessities ? 
Pass from the mdividual to the commumty ‘ absolutely unselfish,’ 
and yet India pays for the India Of&ce estabhshment m England, 
while the Colomes, twenty tunes as well off, contnbute nothmg to the 
Colomal Office, ‘absolutely unselfish,’ and yet every man, woman, 
and child, m India, out of the dire poverty of two-thirds of them, have 
to pay from one to two shilhngs every year as tribute to England — 
a tnbute no Eoman oi Spanish colony ever bore ‘Absolutely 
unselfish ’ 

, ‘ Just ’ 

And yet Lord Lytton, when Viceroy, accused the India Office of a 
determmation to ‘ cheat ’ the Indian people out of the nghts con- 
ferred upon them by the Act of 1888 and the Proclamation of 1858 , 

‘ ]ust,’ and the histonan of the Mutmy had to put it on record at 
the end of his seven volumes that Bntish ‘ bad fai^ ’ brought_about 
that dreadful uprismg ' 

‘ Scrupulous,’ 


1 


/ 
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And yfti the relation* of the OeloaUa and Simla Forel^ OfOce are 
with as many miscrupiiltra* aots toward* the Fendatory 
State* a*, In antnmn, the faded leave* were thick In the brook* of 
Yallomhrota eempnlon*, and yet we exact from the land which 
ha* not yielded a crop and from the famished fanner and hi* family 
(who have no means) our fuD tale of that non^riatent crop 
Unwearfly energetic. 

Tes as the honest and dIUgetrt workman who feels that for the pay 
he receives be give an adequate expendhnre of brawn and brain*. 
"What lees thjm this conld they be t 
Provident. 

KnA yet the past expenditon In has been marked by a reck 
lessness the like of which 1* not to be fonnd enywhere else in the 
dvOIsad wodd. A* wttnen oar wise railway oaj^Ul arrangement*. 
'We borrowed money when ten rupees eqnaPed £1 and provided no 
riT^1riT<g fond to repay oeidbal outlay now we conrert those tame 
raUwayi when £1 la equal to £1 10*. owing to our guarantee o! 
dividends not always earned, and twenty two and a half rupees ar* 
to^y required to meet what ten rupee* with provident management 
would have paid. 

Cbailtahle. 

In famine adminirtcatlon no doubt U meant. Yet, It U quite tmo 
— ohatitabla vdth the money provided by the people themaelve* who 
need oharity end with a contribnUen from generous people In 
•pnglafid supplemented, of oomta, by Individual contributions In 
India. 

Worked by men of untiring sell sacrifice and Indomitable courage 
from the highest to the lowest. 

In what Is the unUting self locrifice shown * Tho highest 
salaries are paid and the heaviest penalons provided for admlnls 
trators, while leave Is granted on a most liberal scale. '^Vbcro, 
then, is the vaunted eelf-aacrifiee f Of whom amongst thoM to 
described, can it be said that if no salary or pension attached to tho 
position they would cootinue to carry on their present work? If 
there bo none such, whenoe the rmtlring self taeriflee f 

Keeping order In what would quite obviously otherwise bo 
niimitabl* chaos. 

Wth all my respect lot this mo*t estimable Orford Tutor Fellow 
and Curator 1 eaimot refrain from saying that this Is so much 
nonsense, neHher tuoro nor lesv Was thw wo order In India Loforo 
the Sritlsh came Into the country? Is the marvellous dvllisation 
which extorted tb* admiration of Greek visitOTa to India when 
England was occupied by a few tribe* UcidDg In all drilUatlon, a 
figment of Imagination ? Was not the Empire of ^ Usyansgsr In all 
that made for good government foUy equal to its conleroporarie*— 
the England of Henry ^^I1 and the France of Francis I? Soeh a 
senlence a* that Jett quoted U a sorry comment upon the ivncri of 
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obscnance and faculties for reasoning of one of the flowois of modem 
eultuie — as an Oxford Tutoi to day siiielj is. 

‘A Go\ernment, local as well as contial, exact, firm, yet responsive 
to a touch, and nbsolutcR dc^ oted to the good of the people ’ 
‘Absolutely,’ again, ‘ absolutely unselfish,’ ‘ absolutely devoted to 
the good of the people.’ "What good cau such extiavagant and mean- 
ingless eulogy be sujiposcd to do ? Concede at once that the Indian 
Government, fiom tlie highest to the lowest, wish w'cll to the Indian 
people I assert that most heai-tily. That does not proAcnt them 
pennittmg famine stricken people from ‘ dyong like flies,’ does not 
prexent a cliolera xisitatiou in a famine camp from producing xvorso 
horrors than a battlefield, docs not improve the position of those 
Indian feUow^-Christians of klr Hutton’s who m Southern India 
(winch he did not nsit) aio thanlvful if they can get food once m two 
days. The nonsense of this sentence is beyond aU description — 
‘ responsive to a touch ’ Ask Hi H J S Cotton, the Commissioner 
of Assam, w'hat kmd of response he found to the touch of mercy 
wherewath he wished to heal ccitam sufienng Tea Estate coolies. 

‘ Is one xvhich malics one proud and thankful for the Bntish rule ’ 
Mr Hutton, m saying this, speaks as an Englishman, not as on 
Indian, '^^^lat would lie say if, m the England he adorns, the 
Russians had been supremo foi ono hundred and fifty yeais, and in 
all that time not a smgle Englishman had been allow cd to enter the 
Cabmot, that no popular icprcsentation existed, that no Enghshman, 
even if he wore m the pubhc service, howevci great his merits, could 
nsc to the high positions for xvhich his foUow’s were ehgiblo, that the 
matenal condition of his countrymien was year by year growmg w'Oise 
while their mteUectual manhood was domed avenues for expansion, 
that farmnes became more frequent, that m Oxfordshire m 1901 the 
population, through fommo and other ills, w'as only half what it 
ought to be — m such case would he have agreed with a Russian 
Umversity Tutor and Fellow, even if the gentleman were a Curator 
of the Enghsh Institute, who declared that the condition of England 
was ‘ one which makes one proud and thankful for the Russian rule ? ’ 
Why IS it that the ‘ Sir Huttons’ of England, when visitmg India, 
become the greatest enemies to the Indian people, and constitute the 
most serious peril to the regammg of the prosperity of India ? This 
IS why Havmg visited India, though it be for seven weeks only, they 
aie regarded as authorities ‘ I hax e seen I ought to know ’ This 
IS conceded to them by all xvho read then woitmgs or who hear then 
observations , and while such mdiscnimnate eulogy is uttered, such 
‘ absolute ’ perfection of rule is described, based on a visit — ^not to 
India, but, as I have said elsewheie, on a visit to Bntish Colomes m 
India, milhons die every year of starvation, and the tribute paid to 
England by the starvong people grows greatei year by year, the dooi 
to the highest employment is boned more and more strongly, but 
those who suffer are ‘ only Indians,’ those who testify are our own 
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priuti and prophets, Ths-t setUes th« aeoor&o^ of the ohurrations. 
If Ur Hottw could but realise the terrilde hsim he has done bj such 
inconsiderate mitinj; fotmded on each shallow knowled^ If he could 
realise that be is TruWa^r hungry people hungrier stfll, hall'olothed 
people leas clothed, is choldng and checking the lawfol and loyal 
atnUtion of the people of India to serre their own co untry I can^ 
but thlnt that he would be the most miserable of men, and TroTild loeo 
no tiroR in looking at the other side of the shield than on that which 
has hypnotised him. Fur he does itot tvent to hurt India. Yet he la 
Wounding her with erery word ho has written. 

As my final word to-day on this subject let me add some lines of 
poetry which reached me two or three days before I saw Ur Hntton s 
ImpratslQns. If the writer — a V<npT>*n of mv own — had seen Ur 
Hatton a eonoludlng remarks — (he had not) — he oould not have moro 
aptly answered them than he does throughout these linos : — 


From night behind to night ahead no man bet runs a wtaiy race. 
And U we bltUr seem aztd hard would yoQ be milder In our place? 
Would ytrtcr strong splrlu stand add* and pray Ood • will be done 
If each ilov beat of time that pasted did tlis death-cry of a son T 

A sou of man who might hare Ured and known the joys of life 
TiR« mtHng Ifi the Open field, slain in a end itrlle— 

A ooel strife with nsked hands against the powers three 
Tbe alien lUJ the ceaseless tax and hopelea misery 

Now be has Csllen by the way bnt whan th« famine lifts 

Aztd weak and wan his folk eotne home, loaded with precious sift* 

Of bodies broken by dlaease with UsUets step and slow 

Then wQl tbs Qa] claim measure toll of the tax the deed did owe. 

Bat yon are not of our peo^dc and when you watch them die 
Your so uo w is deep, but it passes, vbOe ttUl tbs people die. 

There is boms and your faB fed Idnamen lbs hall of tbs world away 
Bo you shat your eyes to the horror you griers a bit and yon pray 
Bot you draw your wage unstinted. You stand In the way of men 
Yon raise your arms to the hearens and you write with a facile pen 
Thai yon are (be salt of nations (but the lax on the nit Is bard Ib 
That the gods came down from l^Tea to bine year perfect gnanl 

That the people canoot rule thetneelvee that you can do U well 
That you hare made fair paradise of what would else be belt 
nrilfcTwhem? At>d beaten for whom? Is that your plrture true? 
^^as the ryot srorse In ages paat (ban he Is now with you? 

If it beaten (or that poor buntBe there who U too weak to walk f 
Is It beaten for these rest pblat of men loo spiritless to talk? 
ts It paradise for wooeslolk to watch their ehltlrm dead 
And hear no toore IheplalnUteToIce that cried in rain for bread? 

Iill beaten 0 angtls Oed.«lcet? Isltheirm or Is It bell? 
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The pubhcation of the above led to the interchange of the following 
notes The Eev W H Hutton wrote — 

‘I confess I think you stiam my words I do not think that pay- 
ment foi work necessarily (as you seem to imply) prevents a worker 
from bemg “ absolutely unselfish ” m Ins work He is paid, m this 
case (is he not ?) mdependently of the -spnit m which he carries out 
his duties , and I confess it seemed to me that the Indian Civil 
seivants did then work m an entirely unselfish way 

' And I am mchned to thmk that you would have conveyed a truer 
impression of my article if you had quoted the words I used as the 
hmits of my knowledge — “ I Iwpe that no one wxll tlwrik that I attach 
any xinpoi tance to my * impressions ’ m regard them as necessarily 
eithei accurate or pel )nament ” 

‘ Your letter does seem to me to suggest that I legard myself as an 
authonty “ Sure, haven’t I seen, and sure I ought to know ” I am 
sure I should never use such an expression as is suggested — “ Those 
who suffer aie only Indians.” 

‘ But I am sure you do not mean to use my words unfairly, and I 
thank you for your courtesy I confess I thmk the words I used, 
taken m their context, are justifiable ’ 

The response was m these terms — 

‘ I thank you for your note of yestei day’s date, and, m reply thereto, 
have to state that I thmk it is only due to you that I should make 
clear the limitations which you pomt out with lespect to the 
” Impressions ” you record It was farthest from my thought to 
stram your words m any sense, and m makmg use of the expression, 
“ Sure, haven’t I seen, and sure, I ought to know,” I did not so much 
mean it to apply to you yourself as that, for example, if I were m con- 
versation with one who had read your “ Impressions ” and I were to 
put to him a contrary view he would be justified m saymg ” Mr 
Hutton has been to India, he states what he has seen, and I am content 
with his observations ” It is because those observations whde, m a 
sense oonect, are also m a sense moorrect, because they leave the 
impression on the mind of the reader that all’s well m India, wheieas 
the now frequent fanunes mdicate aU is very far from well, and it is 
only as the need for the amehoiation of the sad and pamful condition 
of things IS recogmsed that the motive powei can be found to bring 
about that amehoration — it is only m this sense, and m no other, that I 
have written concemmg your most mteiestmg and, m one sense, 
valuable impressions m the manner you mention 

‘ I will make my reference this week eithei as though it were 
spontaneous or as commg horn you m the way of a mild and 
friendly protest, as you may think best ’ 


Mr Hutton’s rejomder was 
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Think yon very nmch far your littd letter I think It wonld be qnito 
onongh to quote the qualifying rrords I used ihont iH my impreicians 
but yon wonld be quite jnstlfled in adding that 1 ihonld not alter 
what I have written, though I think your n»e o! the worda atraina 
their meaning. I ttmit adhere to the view that unaolEah work la 
poeilble to men udio receive pay 

From Lottdon Co i i eg pondenoe In the Amnia Bciaar Patrika (Cal 
ontU) and Th* Stndu (hladras). 



CHAPTEB X 


THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OP THE NORTH-WESTEEN 
PROVINCES AND OUDH 

Wlierem Lord Cnrzon as Viceroy Differs from Ins Pre- 
decessors. 

His Excellency’s Estimate of Crop and Cattle Loss m the 
1900 Farmne 

The Barmg-Barbour Inquiry of 1881-82: What has been 
Done Smce 

What the Agricultural Income was m 1900 A Senes of 
Calculations. 

An Annual Loss of, at least, <640,000,000 m the Agncultural 
Income, of £66,000,000 on Agncultural and Non- 
Agncultural Income Combmed 

An Average Present Income of <61 6s Id. agamst <61 16s m 
1881 

Is there So Great a Loss ? or. Was the 1881 Income Over- 
rated ? 

Lord Ow) son's Bepl/y to Above 

(1) The Happmess and Prospenty of the Helpless 

Mdhons 

(2) Is India Becoming Poorer ? 

(8) The Poverty of the Cultivator 

(4) Conoludmg Words 

The Untrustworthmess of Official Figures Numerous 
Instances of a Shockmg Character 

Fanune-stnoken Bombay declared to show an Average 
Increase of 128 lbs per acre Food Crops, and Madras 
98 lbs 1 

The Real Yield not Two-thirds of the Estimated Yield. 

In Many Parts of the Empire Famme Never Absent 

The Lessons from the North-Western Provmces and Oudh 

FuU Details concerning Cultivation and Yield, Cultivators 
and their Condition Low Value Yields Everywhere 
— 8s Per Acre Bemg Very Common. 

Seventeen Hundred and Forty Acres Which Yield their 
Cultivators 6s 6i<i per Head per Annum 

In all Ordmary Years (says the Collector of Etawah' the 
Cultivators Live for Fom’ Months on Advances 
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The Exceptioiul IH hide of Unttra noi Except! onal, bnt 
Chxracteiiitio of Dry Lftndg Everywhere. 

Tenenti In PiUbhlt PuianptiT 

Only when Prlcet ore Low TVoik Begnl&r and Health Good 
can Labonrer and PanaDv have One Fairly Good Meal 
a Day 

In Tillages near Shahjehanpnr the Cnltlvutor has Un 
doubtedly Deterl^ted ot Beoent Yean. 

Fnrther Details conoeming Crops, Bant, Yield per Acre, etc. 

Money Advancing by Mobammodans not Moneylending 
InTolving Utory 

TTe Thus Clear 2i<L In Two Days. 

Tho Foot Ondh Peasant is an Xndnstrloos Man — Has to 
■Work Hard Does Work Hard. 

Elght Typical Family Hlstarles from Ondh. 

An Iri>di Experience In India Emigrants Bemit in Money 
Orders X18,300 in One Year to Distressed Friends. 

Simplicity end Cheapness Condemn Schemas which Might 
Otherwise do Mneh Good. 

Only Grand and Expenalre Works Engage Attention. 

Mr H. B. Boys Loose and Unsympathetie Statements as to 
Food Keeda beckod by liont.>GoL Fltcbor 

hot Desired that the Standard of Comfort sbonld bo Very 
Materially Eoised. 

Incomes In Five Villages — Defidcncles Nino limes Greater 
than Sorplosea. 

Researches In Two Hnndrod Bine Books reveal No Trace of 
Honest QrappUog with Facia 

A Fowerlol Indictment of F.riBUng OondHloni by Mr 
Harrington Offlelatlng Commissioner 

Every Second Man met with In the Plains of Hlssar Is a 
Bond slave (•ewak) 

Eight ont of Thirteen bullions Sank in Abject PoTerty 

Proposals for Befonu a Dead Letter being kept at the 
Untroilfal Stage of Fitful D liens iton. 

Mr n 0 Irwin s Army of Root Facts concerning Ondh 
Agrtcnltnre 

BoHocLs get no Grain t How Sbonld They? ^Icn Cant 
Get Grain 1 

The Narrowness of the Margin Between the ColUvator and 
DcfUtoUon. 

The Indigent Town Popolations SnfTcr Much More than 
the Agrlenltnral Claeses from ant of 1- ood. 

Increased Intensity of Indnstry heeded 

Sixteen Colomni of Partlenlars Soramirised. 

Mr Qartian s and Major Anson ■ Reports 

Eight Bopres per head (10*. 8d.) \U Bonnd. 
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T he viccroynlty of Loid Curzon of Kc(llc‘>lon is in 
marked contrast \Mth the period of lulc of many of 
his piedcce'=sors. To gicat inlicicnt and acquired ability 
he adds tlie energj' of a mentally strong man in caily 
middle age combined with an cntlnisiasm foi the xier- 
fonuance of duty and a growing inleicst in India as a 
realm these lead him to specific acts which would be 
full of piomisc in awakening opinion to the real condition 
of the people of India if only he weic to stay in India foi 
from fifteen to twenty years. At present, in spite of his 
clear dcsiic to do India some good, he sees men as trees 
walking, partly owing to the defects of his high qualities 
and the unhappj fact that, pnor to being appointed to 
his high oflicc, ho was for a time Parliamentary Under \ 
Secretary of State for India. There could be no w’orse U 
traimng for a Viceroy. On the w’hole, however, as a ' 
Viceroy he is making possible that tcanng aw’ay of the 
veil behind which officialism seeks to hide the real India 
Sbbuld there be no faltering on his part the dawm of a 
better time for the great Eastern Empire of the United 
Kingdom has already begun He has made some sad 
breaks : they were inevitable , so far they have not done 
irremediable harm, but they arouse serious misgivings as 
to his limitations, and do not inspire much hope as to the 
endunng mark he wall leave on India, when hrs penod of 
rule has come to an end 

Lord Curzon has made better use of the Viceregal 
Council as a means of communication with the people of 
India than, perhaxis, has any of his predecessors. In Octo- 
ber, 1900, the Viceroy made the following observations — 

‘ The annual agricultmal jiroduction of India and 
Burma averages between 300 and 400 crores of ruxiees 
[English sterling, Bs 16 to .£1 = £200,000,000 to 
£266,666,660 ] On a very cautious estimate the produc- 
tion m 1899 and 1900 must have been at least one-quarter, 
if not one-third, below that average At nominal prices 
the loss was at least 75 crores, or fifty milhons sterling 
In this estimate India is treated as a whole, but m reality 
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the low fell on a portion only of the continent and 
ranged from almost a total failure of the crop in Gnjarat 
Berar Ohhattisgarh, and Hisaar and in many parts of the 
Rajpntana States to 20 and 80 per cent m distncts of 
the North ‘Weatem Provmces and Madras which were not 
reckoned as falbng within the famine tract If to this be 
added the valne of some millions of cattle, some con 
ception may be formed of the destruction of property 
which a great drought occasions 
These observations led to much comment, and, finally 
to a bnof Open Letter being addressed by the present 
writer to the Viceroy Among other observations 
addressed to Lord Ourzon were these — 

An mquiry into the eoonomio condition of India m 
1882 made by Earl Cromer (then Major Evelyn Barmg) 
and Sir (then Mr ) David Barbour resulted m tbo pro- 
duction of a Note m which the annual mcomo of Bntish 
India was thus stated — 

£ 

Agricnlhirsl Ia®om« W0,00 004»0 «» 23A8S8,8D3 

Kon Income 175,00 00 000 160,606 667 

ToUl Incotno IUJ»26 00,00 000 £iOO 000,000 


Divided amongst IW 630 000 people the then popula 
bon the average amount per head was Bs 27 (at Rs 13 to 
the £ the then rate of oxchon^ £2 6r Od ) 

The figures for the agricultural income ■a*oro arrived at 
thus — 


Tmtdtncf or Prorinet 

qf Ont$ 
Prpdae# 


tu. 

£ 

Fonjab 

84 15 00,000 

o 22,760 067 

K W Prorlnce* and Oudh 

71 76,00,000 

475-5500 

Bcn^ 

I03,C0 00,000 

00500 000 

Central Frovincca 

2156 00 000 

14 106 GOO 

Bombay 

80,00 00 000 

26500 000 

U&draa 

6050 00 000 

M538503 


810 6o50 000 

5218 110060 

Add for India Banna 


Asaom ^ ^ 

0055 00000 

20533534 

Total 

[U3^50 00500 

5233560 000 
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Since that penod there have been brought under 
cultivation — 

Additional acres . 16,000,000 

Capital expenditure upon 
imgation has been in- 

cuned to tbe extent of . Rs 14,48,87,690 = ^9,659,178 
An increased levenue from land has been secured — 

Es £ 

Fiona irrigation 1,92,91,460 = 1,286,097 

From additional cultivation 
(mcludmg Upper Burma 

annexed) . . 8,67,08,640 2,880,669 

Total Es 6,60,00,000 ^,666,666 


Fm'ther, it was remarked — 

The population of British India in this year of grace, 
calculated according to Grovemment of India expecta- 
tions, IS 245,501,987 ^ Let these figures, please, be 
home m mind as I proceed with my argument which is, 
specially, to ascertam what the income of the average 
Indian under Lord Curzon’s rule is as compared with 
the average mcome of his father — or, it may be, of him- 
self — m the not far-off days when Lord Ripon sat in the 
seat of the mighty 

The agricultural income of to-day can be easily 
reckoned, if it be recogmsed that the Government land 
revenue hears a definite relation to the out-turn Some 
of the statistics you favour us with year by year 
merely require certain sums m simple arithmetic to 
ascertain their sigmficance Yet I do not know of a 
single official in India or m England who has ever taken 
the trouble to do those sums The total produce of the 
cultivated land in India is to be gathered from the 

' The Census returns for April, 1901, showed this estimate to be an over- 
sangmne one Practically, all the expected increase had (m spite of the 
Famme Code) been swept away by famme and, m a much smaller degree, by 
plague, m spite of the Hafikin inoculation I allow aE the figures to stand, 
with bracketed corrections, where needs be, as Lord Curzon, m replying, 
referred to them as they then stood 
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amount of the land 

revenue coUeoted by your officers 

So far as I am able 

to ascertain * the revenue yearly 

obtained bears to the gross produce of the boU a pro- 

portion of — 



In Bcn{[al 

5 to 0 per cent 


the North IVeit 

8 


the Fanjab 

10 



12 81 „ 

■ay 20 

„ Botnhay 

20 « 38 o 

25 

With these figures I multiply the total revenue of the 

respective Preadenciea and Provinces and 

get these 

results — 



Pr**idtnffg or 

.Efwaw nlUdod^ 


Prorfaea. 

lU. X by 

Ra. 

Bengal .. 

•1.01,47^ 19 equals 70^3 09 160 

North ■Wertem Frorince* 

6 68 71,860 12i 

82,96,41,876 

Fanlab 

2,66,41,240 10 

26 6412,400 

Oentxal Prorincee 

87,89 100 IQl 

10,92,88,760 

Madrw 

0,09,84,290 6 

2649,21,400 

Bombay 

4 71,M,270 4 

1838,69,680 

India, AoouQ and Dorma* 

8,68 46,140 12} ^ 

46 4431407 
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That IS to say the ognctiltural income of the whole of 
India from North to Soath from East to West is now 
£190 000 000 agamat £233 300 000 oatimatcd in 1882 1 
And this foUing-off has token place notwithstanding the 
expenditure on imgation — (all good expenditure) — the 
increased area brought under cultiration and the cn 
hancoment of the revenue everywhere except in Bengal! 
The investigation may bo cam^ a little farther and put 
comparatively thus 1832 being set side bj side with 
189&-99 — 

I Ul« mj fl^urrt Iroin Mr Hatactb Dait i repeal work Open Letter* to 
LorJ Corxem. p 113 Tbe; aetta to bAre beta Airiml At alter cIom 
InTnllCAttoa 

I kiAT« DO ddlalto fleam to go opoo tsd I vlQ tAko tbe Cgom of tb* 
lfW3 Inquiry 

1 DUaIIi not ATalUblt I tAke t«o4hIrJ< of tht lab* AraUaUr vli 
Uut for Drn^ab In m dslog, am atrln^ In fa roar of tbo OoreromraU 
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Prcsidaicy or 

18S2 

1898-9 


Diflercnco 

Provi7icr 

Ks 

lls 


+ or — 

Bengal 

103,50,00,000 

76,85,09,150 

— 

26,64,90,860 

N -W Provinces and 





Oudb 

71,75,00,000 

82,96,41,875 

+ 

11,21,41,875 

Panjab 

84,15,00,000 

25,64,12,400 

— 

8,60,87,600 

Central PioMnces 

21,25,00,000 

10,92,88,750 

— 

10,82,61,260 

Madias 

60,00,00,000 

25,19,21,400 

— 

24,80,78,600 

Bombay 

89,00,00,000 

18,86,69,880 

— 

20,18,40,120 

‘ India,’ Burma, and 





Assam (guessed at 





m both years) 

80,83,00,000 

46,40,63,107 

+ 

14,67,63,107 


Excess o\ er 1882 
Minus below 


Sumvwr}/ 


+ 25,79,04,982 
— 90,42,68,420 


Net deficiency as compared with 1882 — Us 64,68,58,488 

Or, ^£43,090,229 — — 


I am sure there is some mistake in the two sets of 
figures which show increases But I must take the 
ofiScial figures as I find them, although in that volume of 
1888 puhhshed at the Government Press at Allahabad 
(refused to the pubhc) there are examples such as this 
Gross produce Bs 322, rent Bs 306 , produce Bs 85, rent 
Bs 40 , produce Bs 259, rent Bs 86 , produce Bs 162, rent 
Bs 724 , produce Bs.l83, rent Bs 93 , produce Bs 704, 
rent Bs 68-15 , produce Bs 67, rent Bs 40| In the face 
of all this I have reckoned the Government rent at 
only 10 per cent — that rent really being one-half of the 
respective items mentioned Such advantage as there is 
in the calculations I have made are all in favour of Indian 
revenue officials 

Is it possible, I then asked, that so tremendous a 
fall in the gross aimual income of the people can have 
occurred in the short period of eighteen years as is shown 
m the above tables ? Or, is there some serious error m 
the Barmg-Barhour figures of 1882 Both Lord Cromer 
and Sir David Barbour, at this moment, are engaged m 
important work for the Empire What they are domg — 
the one m Northern Africa, the other in Southern Afnca 
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— IS as naught compared TTith a revision of the figures 
they collected m 1882, the outcome of ■which they made 
an economic fact of the Empire the average mcome 
of the mhahitants of India la Ra 27 
Let me gomg farther calculate 'what the mcome per 
mhabitant m Bntish India is to-day In doing so I 'will 
follow the procedure of 1882 

Bs. £ 


Agricnltnral inoome ta 1898-0 ^ 285,8S,84,fi03 n 180,J>68,071 

Non-agdonltnral income — ^*1^ of 


obore 

14a,»l,17 281 

„ 94 704 488 

ToUl 


£284388 467 

Ectimatpe in 1882 

525 00,00 000 

860 000 000 

toriess-o 

428,82,61348 

281883 467 

D«ar«MO 

IUfie,17 4S467 

£66 610348 


We may now perhaps go a httle farther with Lord 
Cromer and Sir David Barbour and find out what is now 
the mcome per head m what we euphemistically call 
* a good year —{great God a * good year 1) — that is a 
year m which famme camps are not estabhehed and 
famine is not recognised This done •we find — 

Rb. 428 82 61 848 + 245 601 987 people leaves os 
nearly as may be, Bs 17 8a« 5p per head* 

Not Bs 27 Your Excellency which was poor enough 
but Bs.!? 8a 6p or £1 Bs G|d I 
[ With the population231 085 182 instead of 245 601 037, 
the average works out at Bs 18 8a, lip «£! fis Id ] 

That I say, was m a good year But lost year was 
not a good year It "was os Your Excellency has told 
us, ‘the most temblo year of famine India has known 
duimg the past century Yon estimated the crop-loss at 
from ono-tbird to one-fourth of the gross yield The 
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mean of these two amonnls is Rs 83,38,20,746, which is 
smgulaily near to the figuic which you youiself mentioned, 
namely, -fiSO.OOO.OOO oi Rs 75,00,00,000. To the deduc- 
tion of this amount, add the necessaiy deduction on 
account of non-agiicultuial income, and the result shows 
that, if the income of India during 1900 had been equally 
diMded beh^een the two hundred and forty-five milhons 
of Her Majesty’s lieges v,hoso ‘ security and material 
comfort ’ are the deserved object of solicitude to you, 
there would have been 
for 5 'our Excellency, 
for your colleagues in Council, 

for all your cirnlian and military officers, for all the 
pnests— Anglican bishops and Buddhist medicants, 
the law 3 ’’ers, the merchants, the soldiers, the 
sailors, the farmers, the labourers, the artisans, 
and 

for the wives and children of such of these as have 
been so * blessed ’ as to be family-men, 
nearly Bs 12 and Annas 6 (m English money Sixteen 
Shillings and Sixjjciicc) each ! 

That IS to say, it has come to this m India the average 
mcome has dropped to 16s 6d. per head, equally divided, 
m the great famme year, 1900 If that be the average, 
and a great number of the people receive many, many, 
tunes the average, what must be the dire necessity 
of vast myriads? Should Yom Excellency, and your 
honourable colleagues, have received more than Rs 12 6a 
each last year, some Indian man, woman, or child, received 
less than this sum for all his or her necessities Every 
penny you and your colleagues received over Rs 12 6a 
was the proportion of one penny less for one of the 
miUions of the rmserable creatures under your inile 


To these remarks Lord Curzon made reply m the 
Viceregal Council, Calcutta, on March 28, 1901, upon the 
debate on the Indian Budget His Excellency said . — 


26 
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— IS as naught compared •with a renmon of the figures 
they collected m 1882 the outcome of which they made 
an economic fact of the Empire the average income 
of the inhabitants of India is Be 27 

Iiet me going farther calculate what the mcome per 
inhabitant m British India is to-day In doing bo I ■will 
follow the procedure of 1882 


Ba. £ 

AcrlciiltTiTal inooQM In 1693-0 s 1B9»688,971 

Ron*«£TioTilttiral ineomo— h«ll of 


obore 

142,94,17 281 

H 94 794480 

Total 

3ia.428,82,51,848 

£284388,467 

In 1892 

525 00^0 000 

„ 850,000300 

for 109S-9 

„ 428,82,51348 

281383 467 

Deore&M 

Bfc9e,17,4M67 

£85 010348 


‘We may now perhaps, go a httle farther with Lord 
Cromer and Sir David Barbour, and find out what is now 
the income per head m what we euphemistically call 
‘ a good year —(great dod a * good year 1) — that is a 
year m which famme camps ore not estahhshed and 
famine is not recognisod This done we find — • 

E8.428 82 61 843 + 246 601 987 people leaves, os 
nearly os may be, Rb. 17 8a, 6p per head 

Not Ba 27 Your Excellency which was poor enough, 
but Bfl 17 8a 6p , or £1 3a 6Jd 1 
[With thopopultttion231 085 182 m8tcadof245 601,987, 
the average works out at Rs 18 Ba, Up =£1 6 b Id ] 

That 1 say, was in a good year But last year 
not a good year It was os Your Excellency has told 
us the most temblo year of famine India has known 
dnnng the past century You estimated the crop-loss at 
from ono-third to one-fourth of tbo gross yield The 
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mean of these two amounts is Es 83,38,26,745, which is 
singularly near to the figuie which you yomself mentioned, 
namely, ^£50,000, 000 or Es 75,00,00,000 To the deduc- 
tion of this amount, add the necessary deduction on 
account of non-agiicultuial income, and the lesult shows 
that, if the income of India dining 1900 had been equally 
divided between the two hundred and forty-five milhons 
of Her Majesty’s lieges whose ‘ secunty and material 
comfoit ’ are the deserved object of solicitude to you, 
theie would have been 
for your ExceUency, 
for your colleagues in Council, 

for all your civihan and military officers, foi all the 
pnests — Anglican bishops and Buddhist medicants, 
the law 3 ’’ers, the merchants, the soldiers, the 
sailors, the farmers, the labourers, the aitisans, 

and 

for the wives and children of such of these as have 
been so ‘ blessed ’ as to be family-men, 
neai ly Bs 12 and Annas 6 (m English money S%xteen 
Shzllmgs and Sixpence) each ! 

That IS to say, it has come to this in India the average 
mcome has dropped to 16s 6d. per head, equally divided, 
in the great famme year, 1900 If that be the average, 
and a great number of the people receive many, many, 
tunes the average, what must be the dire necessity 
of vast myriads? Should Yom Excellency, and your 
honourable colleagues, have received more than Es 12 6a 
each last year, some Indian man, woman, or child, received 
less than this sum for all his or her necessities Every 
penny you and your colleagues received over Es 12 6a 
was the proportion of one penny less for one of the 
milhons of the miserable creatures under your rale 


To these remarks Lord Curzon made reply in the 
Viceregal Council, Calcutta, on March 28, 1901, upon the 
debate on the Indian Budget His Excellency said . — 

25 
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There ere a mtmber o! other fuhject* which f»D within tny 
CAteBory bnt of which I prefer not to ipuh at preeent, lest I might 
urcmee f«lse eipociAtkms. There are oibere again which can eeldoni 
he absent from the mind of any mler ol India, thoagh he might tpeah 
with motion opon them There U no need why he ihoTild not refer 
to the possibility ol fiscal relonna leading U drcnmitanoes permit to 
the rednctlon of taiatlon. It U an object that if always In the back 
gronnd of hit Imagination. The protectlati of adentifio propagation 
and egrionltore for which we have Instltiited a ceparate office and an 
Inspector General the pottfble fautltnUon of agrionlfcnral banla the 
qaestion of axsesments the fostering of native handicrafts the 
cnojgragement of tndostiial exploitation In gcneral~theM are all 
aspects of the larger qnesUon of the economic derelopment of the 
ooontrynpon which my coQeagats and myself are bestowing most 
asslduons attention, ^las popult ssprema lex and all reforms to 
which I have been allading are, after alh snbsidlary to the wider 
problem of bow best to seoaro the happiness and prospenty of the 
helpless miTlIona. 

I« Isnu Bscownto Foonrs) 

Upon this snbjeet I ihotild Uke to add a few words, which I 
hope may tend to dissipate the too peWIm l s tio views that appear to 
pn^*aQ In eome qnsrters. There exists a schoc) that is always pro* 
oUtmlng to the world the Increasing poverty of the Indian caltlvsAor 
and that depicts him as living open the verge of economio mhu If 
there were tmth In this picture I should not be deterred by any false 
pride from admitUng it. I should on the contrary set about remedy 
Ing U to the best of my power ol once lYherertr I go I endeavour 
to get to the bottom ol this question. 1 certainly do not fall to accept 
the case of our critics from any unwffllngnese to etudy In my 
famine speech at Simla last October In msiHng « rough*and ready 
assumption as to the agrloulturs] Income of Ic^la, I based myself 
upon fig ur es that were collocted by the Famine CommlssioQ of 1680 
that were puhUshod In 168^ The agrloultural Income of India waa 
calculated at that time as 650 crores. At Rhnla I spoke of It as bdng 
now between 0%»0 and 400 crores Thereupon I found my authority 
quoted in tome quarters (or a propositloo that the agricultural wealth 
ol the country had remained stationary tot twenty years, while the 
populations gone on Increasing by leaps and bonnds. Fnrtber 


Xcoorllng to Uu Denpaper reports TOi ExeeUeney said Between 900 
and 400 crores, but the point need twt ba Uboursd as In the next para 
trsph. U «UI be found be UUs back open that figure lie goes on to ssj 
that ba ihould have put the figure at 450 crone but be glTes no data «hst 
toertr for the etatemeot. All the Inquiries go to show that the true figure 
It eenriJersMy below the 8v0 cr or e s whirti la the mem of hit orifinal 
•Ltlenwol— * bclwMO 300 and 400 crores. 
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equally cnoneous assumptions followed, that Ihcro liad been no nsc 
m the in the non ngyiculturnl income of the conimumtj% I 

found mj'^clf cited ns the parent of the astoniBlimg Btatement that the 
a\crngc mconic of cicr;s inhabitant of India lind suiilc fiom lls 27 m 
38S2 to Ps 22 in ordinary \oars, and to lls 17} in 3000, the inference, 
of course, being drwni that while Nero had been fiddling the town 
had been burning 1 ha\c since made more detailed inqmncsinto the 
mutter Tlicrc aic certain pichmninr;\ propositions to which I thinlc 
that o\CM one must assent in cicry countr> that is so largely 
dependent upon agriculture There comes a time — it must come m 
India — when the aaornge agricultural income per head ceases to 
expand for two reasons — first, that the population goes on iiici easing, 
and. sccondl;), that the area of fresh ground a\ailablo for cultnation 
docs not increase pan but is taken up, and thereby exhausted 

MTion this point is reached, it is no good to attack Go\cnimcnt foi 
its inability to tight the laws of Nature ^Yhat a prudent Go\crn 
ment cndcn%ours to do is to increase its non-agricultural sources of 
income It is for this reason that I welcome, as I haic said to day, 
the in\ cstuicnt of capital and the employ mont of labour upon iailwa;ys, 
canals, m factoncs, workshops, mills, coal mines, mctalhfeious mines, 
and on tea, sugar, and indigo, plantations All these arc fresh outlets 
for industry Thej dimmish ^ro tan to the strain upon tho agncultural 
population and tlio^ aic bringing money into the country and 
circulating it to and fro This is c\idcnt from the immense increase 
in railway traffic, both goods and passenger, m postal, telegraph, and 
monej order, business, in imports from abroad, and m the extra* 
ordinary’ amount of precious metals that is absorbed by the people. 
These arc not symptoms of dccajang or mipo\eii8hcd populations. 

The PovtRTii of the Coltivatoii 

Turnmg, however, to agriculture alone, concornmg winch tho 
loudest lamentations arc uttered, I haA e had worked out for mo from 
figures collected foi the Famine Commission of 1898 the latest 
estimate of tho ^aluc of agncultural production m India I find that 
m my desire to be on the safe side I under-rated the totalhng m my 
Simla speech I then said between 800 and 400 croies ‘ The totM 
is 450 crores The calculations of 1880 showed the average agn- 
cultural mcome at Es 18 per head If I take the figures of the lecent 
census for the same aiea as was covered by the earher computation, 
which amount to 228 milhons, I find that the agncultural mcome has 
actually mcreased notwithstandmg the gro\vth m the population and 
an mcreasmgly stationary tendency of that pai-t of the national 
mcome which is denved fiom agncultme and that the average per 
head is Ks 20, or Es 2 higher than m 1880 If I then assume — I 


* See immediately pieccdmg note 
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know of no reason ■why I should not, indeed I think it undoi tho 
eslnnalc — tlmt the non agricultiiml income hns inorcnscd in tho same 
latio, tho n\cmgc income will ho Rs HO per head, as against Bs 27 
in 1880 I do not say that those dirfa arc incontroacrtihle Tlicio is 
an cleincnt of conjecture in them, but so there Mas in tho figures of 
ISSO Tho unccrlauit\ m both is prcoi6ol,\ tho same If one sot of 
figures IS to be used m aigumont, equally iiin'\ the other Again, I 
do not claim that those calculations represent any i cry brilliant or 
gratifying result ^Yo cannot bo lery happy m the face of tho recent 
census which shows an increase of population so much loss than wo 
had anticipated, the falling off of which is no doubt duo in the mam 
to tho suficrings through which India has passed and which by so 
much reduces the denominator m oui fraction But at least these 
figuies show’ that the movement is, for tho present, distinctly m a 
forw ard and not m a retrograde direction , that there is more money , 
not less money, m tho country , that the standard of Inmg among 
tho poorer classes is going up, not dow n , aboa o all they’ suggest that 
our critics should at least hold thoir judgment m suspense before they 
pronounce wnlh so much warmth either upon the failure of the Indian 
Goiemraont or upon tho deepening poicity of tho people There is 
one point, howcacr, in these calculations whore we arc upon very firm 
ground In 1880 there were only’ 191 millions of acres under 
cultnation m India Tlicrc arc now 217 millions, or an increase m 
urtually the same ratio as tho increase m the population This 
alone w ould tend to show’ that there can haa o been no diminution of 
the agricultural income per head of tho people The case, for instance, 
results from the increased standards of y leld betw con 1880 and 1898 
Perhaps the earlier estimates w’crc too loa\ That I cannot say’ Tho 
fact remains that in 1880 tho figures showed a yield per aero of food 
crops 111 Bntish India of 780 lbs , those of 1898 show a yaeld of 
740 lbs In some eases this w ill be due to improa ed cultivation , 
peihaps, more frequently , to extended irrigation They aie satisfactoiy 
so far as they go, for they show that the agncultuial problem has not 
aet got the better of our rapidly mcieasing population, but they also 
show how dangerous it aarll be m the future if India, w’lth this 
increase gomg on wathin, continues to lely mainly upon agiiculture, 
and how important it is to develop our irngational resources as tho 
most efficient factor m the mcrease of agricultural production 

CoNCLxn)D.G Words. 

I haa’e now brought to a termination this review of the present 
position m India and of the pohey and attitude of Government I 
hope I haae extenuated nothmg, exaggerated nothmg I am a 
behevei m takmg the public mto the confidence of the Government 
The more they know the more ave may rely upon their support I 
might have added that the pohey which I have sketched has been 
pursued at a time when we have had to contend avith a violent 
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of plAgu 0 and iriUi & torrlbl&t detolatitig lamina, bnt 
tlieta £aots ara Vnmm to every one In this chamber An alUrwanca 
win be by every fair-minded peiaon for conditiona so unfavonr 
nblii to advance or prosperity tn the administration. Shonld cmr 
tronUes pass away I hope that tn fotnre yean I may be able to fill 
In with brighter oolonn the j^cturo ^riilch I have delineated to-day 
and to point to the realiaatton ot many of our projeots which stQl 
remain nntooched or nnfulfliled. 

"With this anthontative Btatement before tbe student 
of Indian affairs the whole issne can be joined, and it 
may be ere the conflict ends some advantage may be 
seonred to the Indian Bubjeota of the King of Bntom 
from the unusual but extremely proper action taken by 
the Viceroy 

I follow the course of my reply to Irord Curzon, making 
such mterpolationa and additions as further research and 
criticism m the newspapers call for 

The U k tbu s tworthctebs op Ofpiclvl Figupts 
At Calcutta on March 28th I/ord Carton said — 

In 1890 there were only IW 000,000 acrea tmder cnltivatlxm, there 
are now 1117,000 000 acres under cnltlratlon. 

This shows an increase of 21 000 000 acres He had pro- 
^^ou8ly stated There is one pomt, however in these 
calculations where wo are on very Arm ground This 
firm ground on investigation becomes the reverse 
of firm The Director-Genoral of Statistics m the 
Fourteenth Issue of the Agncultural Statistics of the 
Empire page 3 gives a summary of all the ngncuUnral 
statistics from 1881-85 to 1607-98 The Fammo Cora 
mission Beport alone famishes the figures for 1880 
They are strangely at variance with those annonneed — 

1880 Actih, 

rood-crop area 161 1M) 000 

Area under non food CTopa 21,600 000 


Total cropped area 


182,-60 000 
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or eleven millions and a quarter fewer acres than was 
stated I The Director-Geneial gives a total ‘ aiea sown 
with crops ’ of 194,414,057 acres, but it is in relation to 
1890-91, or ten years later, not 1880 The Directoi- 
General shows, for his latest year, ‘Area under crops,’ 
not 217,000,000 acres, hut 196,497,232 acres ! Nearly 
twenty-one million acres difference, which, at the vice- 
regal calculation of produce, means — 

21,000,000 acres x 740 lbs of produce = 
15,540,000,000 lbs. of gram, or food at the 
rate of 547 lbs per annum for 26,000,000 
people > 

The Directoi -General’s figures are the trustworthy 
figures Apparently, theiefoie, the Viceroy has had m- 
vented for hun a fuU food supply for twenty-six miUions 
of people — a supply which has no existence save in some 
one’s imagination In the Director-General’s details can 
be maiked an annual rise and faU, coiresponding with 
the seasons’ fluctuations, which give them the stamp 
of veracity Foi the eight years, 1890-91 to 1897-98, 
the first-named being the earliest year available for this 
comparison, as only then weie the Bengal statistics 
included, they are as foUow — 

‘ Area Sown with Crops ’ 


Year 

Acres 

1890-91 

194,414,067 

1891-92 

187,762,196 

1892-93 

196,918,938 

1898-94 

197,886,536 

1894-96 

196,000,696 

1895-96 

188,922,882 

1896-97 

177,612,059 

1897-98 

196,497,232 


The above statements exactly conespond with the 
famine of 1891-92 (which was not recognised as a 
famme), and shows the three fairly good years of 1893 
to 1895, with a high acreage, followed by the first of the 
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recent two famines which have caused great misery to 
vast multitudes 

If these figures be taken as the basis and not the 
217 000 000 acres the ^^ceroy mentioned it may be well 
to press home their significance 

Acre*. 

In ie07>«8 the crop area 1« 100 497^ 

In 1680 tbe crop area wu » 162,700,000 

Increoie Acres 18 747 282 

Smce 1880 the area of the Empire has been enlarged by 
105 000 square milea or 67 200 000 additional acres. 
From these there have been added to the crop area the 
considerable acreage of Upper Burma of 3 167 188 all the 
additional land m Bntish India irrigated (each acre of 
which should yield sixfold more than a like area 
of unimgated land) with on mcreased population as 
follows — 

People. 

BrilUh 1880 191 0004D00 

1900 « 281 09»» m 


Increaio People 40 080482 


Apparently m Bntish India tho increased orcfa has not 
been more than ten nnllions of acres wherefrom to feed 
the additional forty millions of months not counting 
Upper Burma which have come in the meantime claim 
ing their portion This moans that tho impro\ed 
cultivation which Lord Cuixon thought in some cases 
lias been brought about has been more than compen 
sated for by decrease in other cases Who however 
knows whether there really has been diralmshcd fertility 
or an increased areal production ? l>ot tho Presidents of 
Famine Commissions or the compilers of official statistics 
The moment one sets to work to endeavour to produce 

i MBlfw Cctnml jlim Keport, Pan L ISsO p 8 
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some statement v,lncb shall he tmstwoithy he is met by 
the utmost confusion Foi example, the Viceioy stated 
‘ The fact icmams that in 1880 the figures sho^^cd a joeld 
per acie of food ciops m Bntish India of 730 lbs ; those 
of 1898 shoi;\ a yield of 7i0 lbs ’ 

The two Famine Commissions give results wholly at 
vanauce with this statement. — 

The figures for 1880 (par 156, p. 150, Fopoit of 
Famine Commission) show a yield per acre of 
695 lbs. 

The figures for 1898 (par 587, p 357, Feport of 
Famine Commission), show a 3ncld pei acre of 
845 lbs 

If the latter w^crc accurate Lord Curzon could have pro- 
claimed an improved return per acre of 150 lbs. It w^ould 
have been the giaudest xiioclamation India has evei 
known, for it wnuld have meant comfort and happiness 
brought into countless homes! If it were tiue an 
increased consumption of salt and other taxable commo- 
dities would have followed But Sir James Lyall and 
his colleagues, although thej' publish the figures, wall not 
permit of their acceptance They express contempt for 
the particulais which the respective Local Governments 
have furnished to them In paia 587, p 357, Famine 
Commission’s Report, it is stated — 

‘From figures given in the table m paragraph 166 of their 
report, the Famine Commission, after earoful mqmi 3 ', came to 
tlie conclusion that the annual food gram production m Bntish 
India (excludmg Burma, but includmg Mysore, which was then 
under British rule) was 61,680,000 tons , that its requirements 
was satisfied by 47,166,000 tons, and that a surplus of 6,166,000 
tons (mcludmg a surplus of 800,000 tons m Burma) was available 
for export or for stoiage In his “ Nanative of the Fanune m 
India ” our colleague, Mi Holderness, has earned on the calcu- 
lation on the data employed by the Famme Commission, and 
estimates that smee they wrote the population of the same area 
has nsen by seventeen per cent , or from 181 millions to 212 
miUions, and the food requirements to 64,808,000 tons. Durmg 
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the Bune pedod lie estimates that the area nrtder food grains has 
risen by only eight per cent, or from 166J mtTILYna of acres to 
185 mfiniins, the out-tom of 'which wwild be 60 000 000 tons. 
On these figures a surplus of only 1 700,000 tons would result in 
place of the surplus of 6 165 000 tons estimated by the Oommls- 
skmers. Some of the wiinesaes engaged In the export trade 
whom we questianed on the point were of opinion that thla 
result Is much below the real average surplus of the present 
time. 

The details are then given m tabular form from which 
the above-mentioned yield of 846 lbs per acre is obtamed 
The result is discredited by the CommissionerB them 
selves The Bengal returns are particularly 

unreliable On the whole we are disposed to think 
that in the 6gurea supphed to us by Ijooal Governments 
the normal surplus m most cases is placed too high, as 
the exports from India and Burma by sea for a senes of 
years and the tendency of pnces to nse, mdicate the 
existence of a much smaller margin The surplus 

of 3 800 300 tons returned for the Province of Bengal 
appears to us to be greatly m excess of the reahty and 
the Local Government takes the same view The 
average annual export from Bengal durmg the five years 
preceding the famine was only 306 000 tons or one tenth 
only of the quantity estimated from other data to bo 
the surplns The Bombay return also appears to bo 
far too high The Burma annual surplus has 

been pitched too high 

As a further example concerning the allogcd jiold per 
acre these results deduced from the statistical tables 
submitted by the respective authontic'? arc of value — 


rXKJAD. 


IfwO 

1909 


IH 


Fofkl Crop Aren 
Acret. 

IB .^000 
ICIBKU. 


Okl lam of Foot! 
T bv. per »<TT 
Ola 
(T- 


DccrtMC 
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North-Western Provinces and Oddh 



Food Crop Area 

Out'imn of Food. 


Acres 

Lbs per acre 

1880 

81,460,000 

800 

1898 

85,911,650 

764 


Decrease 

30 


Central Provinces. 


1880 

12,000,000 

613 

1898 

14,000,000 

480 


Decrease 

33 


Bombay (including Sind) 


1880 

21,600,000 

459 

1898 

23,283.000 

587 


Increase 

128 


Madras 


1880 

26,000,000 

732 

1898 > 

21,696,000 

880 


Increase 

98 


No one who knows anything of agn cultural India can 
regard the above figures as of the slightest value on 
which to base accurate conclusions Weie the matter 
not of so much importance, did not so many senous 
concerns depend upon the statements, then piesentation 
would he occasion for ndicule They aie leallj’^ state- 
ments poui I'l'tc For, who can believe, m view of the 
history of the past twent}’- years, that the average }neld of 
umingated laud in Bombay has gone up by 128 lbs per 
acie ? Were these statements trustworthy, there would 
have been no famine in the Western Presidency m 
1897-98, noi, again, in 1899-1900 In fact, the Dnector- 

* Madras figures refer only io rvotwan areas foruhich retuius of cropped 
areas nro available, and exclude zemindar and agency tracts for \\h:ch no 
returns arc available, and \vhich compnso about a tbird of the area of the 
Prcddcncy — Famnc Cortntsfjon 
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General of Statistics declares the Bombay returns show a 
decreased yield The averages he declEtres in the 
Fourteenth Issue of Agnoultural Statistics p xivu dif 
fcr considerably from the statements prepared m 1892 
For dry crops the yield is considerably below the prenoua 
estimates but a h^her rate of yield is stated for irrigated 
crops The irrigated crops m Bombay are comparatively 
few the area is only 3 2 per cent of the cultivated land 
It was m face of lower averages that the Bombay Govern 
mont gave the Famme Conumssioners of 1898 greatly 
mcreased estimates of the productivity of the soil 1 
Other calculations based on five farms of areas varying 
from 22 acres to 65J acres which Sir J B Peile sub- 
mitted to the 1880 Famine Commissioners and declared 
were fair averages may be quoted The value of the 
gross receipts for each farm is given It runs from Es 8 
per acre to R8J.4 being respectively Rs 14 Rs llj 
Ila.8 Bs 0 and Bs 8 I wanted to see how near these 
came to the yield of 730 lbs. per acre announced as 
typical of 1880 The average return is RaSJ per acre 
Allow food grams sold at 60 Iba for the rupee a price 
very seldom reached during the past twenty years the 
result 18 a yield of COO lbs. per aero instead of 780 lbs. 
That IS much more likely to bo near the actuEil out-turn 
than the 780 lbs. the Viceroy gave and certainly nearer 
than the 840 lbs which the 1698 CommiBsionore figures 
yield. If however the 740 lbs arc to bo accepted this 
IS one of the results which follow on the Commissioners 
own details Instead of thoro being es the Commis- 
sioners showed a surplus of 9J millions of tons of food 
grama for reserve export storage etc. there would bo 
less than two millions of tons Now the export of food 
grains m 1893-09 amounted to 8 071 SCO tons Conso 
qucntly on this showing there was no surplus Instead 
one million tons had been taken from reserve for export 
No nondcr food prices wero w high in 1899-1000 and 
famme-caased deaths were to be counted literally b} the 
million ! 
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It IS often declared to be impossible to tell what the 
yield of Indian fields leally is Yet nowhere m the 
woild should it be so easy to obtain such details as in 
India The Supreme Government is uncontrolled land- 
lord , the Governors, the Lieutenant-Governors, and the 
Chief Comrmssioners, are but stewards of an immense 
estate , obeying their orders is a large multitude of able 
and experienced under-stewards, whose first duty is to 
collect the rents and to learn the condition of that 
portion of the estate which is committed to their charge 
As a matter of fact there is no desire to obtam the par- 
ticulars most needed It is not an uncharitable mference 
— or if uncharitable, it is the only inference which can be 
drawn — that the details are not obtamed for the simple 
reason that they are not desired It is felt that, m all 
probabihty, if they were obtained they would exhibit 
such utter distress on the part of the cultivators that the 
Government would be hard put to it to enforce payment 
of the land revenue. Enforced payment in famine yeais 
IS excused because, it is alleged, famines only come 
occasionally. It might be found that, in many of the 
unimgated paits of the Empire, famine was never 
absent 

The study to which this book is devoted is serious 
enough to even nsk my wearying the friendly reader, 
who may examine these pages with the hope of amving 
at some conclusions, by puttmg before him a number of 
facts regarding the yield of certain farms and the con- 
dition of the families who own these farms, subject to 
the moneylenders’ hen, in the North-Western Provmces 
and Oudh ^ 

' Some few of the particulars have been quoted in other parts of this 
work I make no apology for this, the Indian problem, as I present it, is a 
problem which will not be understood and solved by any smgle presentation 
of facts ‘ Once saying wiU not suffice, though saying be not m vain,’ and, 
possibly, some facts dealt with in different ways, may lead to that personal 
mquuy on the part of my reader, which alone can do India any good 
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The LessoiiS from the North 'Westeen Provikoes 
AITD OdEH- 

Prom An Inqmry into tUo Economic Oondition of the 
Agncultnral and Labounng Classes in the North Western 
Pronnces and Ondh 1888 * albeit the volume is marked 
Confidential I propose to take ont every return of crop- 
yield clearly enongh stated to bear quotation it vpill then 
be possible to form some idea of "what the struggle of the 
cultivator m a fair average provmce m India is like 
Mainly, the partaculars will apply to one year only but 
that IS the fault of the mqutrera and not of the present 
compiler 


1 

& 1 

1 

^^lUce. 

if 

ChATACter ot Crop. 

Dent Tkld per Acre, 

And ConunentA. 

6 

I 

Hatdn* 

16 

Cotton 31 ac> 
jawmr tod bajre 
6 ao. 

The whole crop ttiled ud the 
onlT pTodnee was abemt four 
loftfli of fodder The tenant 
borrowed Da. 50 paid 
Ra. 11 10>0 for rent, and 
apent Ba. 16 on iced for 
ipring crop. 

7 

klAtiza 

SlrthU 

1 

Cotton 2 oo. 
fiiw&rSso. 

COAT Ik AO. 

Mjrl Ik ao. 

Cotton Ba. 4 onlj Gnar failed 
DO bojra pTMoce at alL 
Antninn rent Ri 10 paid by 
prodncc. 

e 

Maoxa 

"SAUpor 

' 31 

i 

Jtrv&r And nrd 

St AC. 
gTAtn Ik AC. 

Jnwarland prodncod nothing 
floods gram poor 

0 

Mauxa 

KAIHAr 

1 

10 

1 

JovAT mnngSAc. 
bAiraS ac. 
cotton Ik AO. 

CO Itn. jnwar 

82 mnng 

40 r, bajra 
lU. 2 cotton. 


NainlTiltOorcmmfaiPmi horth Wetlon rrtrTiiieej and Oadh IBiS 
M&B7 d the fltid* an giren ia pocks (foil) Ugbu or kolclu (fBuOcr) 
A blgli* li devribed m o bocojutc oI lAnd rarjtng lo dlilcreDt 
pUoM, bat (ittuDj between bMf aod lhif*-qa*rtCTi ol to »ere I reclcoa 
ibe At UtU« OTtr tuU! u »cr# Where b!gh» cnlj U mcoUontd I Uk* 
the pack* Ugha lo b* tneAnl. Mr Crook whom I follow on p 31 elrw 
tea pookh* lL,loi « wjoaIUbj 5J »m*. 
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Page 

Village 

No of 
Acres 

Character of Crop 

Pent, Yield per acre, 
and Comments 

9 

Mauza 

Gmdoi 

5 

Cotton 8 ac 
]uwai 1^, ac 
bajra ac 
san ac 

Ks 10-4-0 cotton 

8-8 0 juwai 

1-4-0 bajra 

2 0-0 san 

17-0 0 

With tins pioduce the family 
passed two and a half months 
and sowed for sprmg crops. 
Sought work as labouieis 

10 

Mauza 

Pbalen 

20 

Cotton 1{ ac 
juwar 4 ac 
guar 2 ac. 
bajia 2 ac. 

Sublet 6 ac some 
rent as paid 

Rs 10 0 0 cotton 

7 8-0 ]uwar 

4-0 0 sub rent 
guar fit only for fodder 

Paid Rs 21-8-0 to zemmdar 
autumn lent 

11 

Mauza 

Jamdla 

16 

Cotton 2 ac 
juwai 6^ac. 

Ciops failed, floods, giam 
sown for spnng crop 

12 

Mauza ] 
Gauban 

7 

Cotton 3J- ac 
chan f ac 
ba]ra and guar 
1^ ac 

]uwar 1^ ac. 

Rs 10 for cotton Othei crops 
ahnost complete failure. 

13 

Mauza 

Khaiot 

80 

— 

‘ Sowed 22+ acres for autumn 
crop , field undei water foi 
weeks and produced nothmg ’ 

14 

Do 

10 

Juwar, cotton, 
ba]ia, mdigo, 
hemp, ramas 
urd, mung 

Rs 16, 4, 8, 16, 18, 2, 8 , total 
Rs 62 , or Rs 6 3a per acre. 
Needed to borrow Rs 13-12-0 
to get through year Rent 
Rs 32 

16 

Naugaun 

lOf 

Juwai, urd, guar, 
mung, cotton, 
patsan, chan 

Rs 70-4-0 Rent Rs 44-12 0. 

Arrears of rent Rs 164 
Adverse balance Rs 26-11-0, 
after spendmgRs 3 on enter 
taming guests at festival 

18 

Hazara 

lOf 

Wheat, bailey, 
carrots, methi, 
garden produce 

"Whole produce Rs 67-8 0 , 
about Rs 6^ per acre. Rent 
Rs 40-11-6 Adverse balance 
Rs 8 2-6 
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& *3 B«ni, Yield per Acre, 

YOm:, Cb^rrolOn^ ,naComm»ti 


21 I Awe State 5^ Cotton, malxe, 
jaw&r pnlee, 
■onr cane, 
mUai, castor 
oQ, cuTota, 
hen^ wheal 
ehen, mxutard. 


31 Slaoza 17 Cotton, hemp 
iMohftjnpnr indigo sogar 

cape, wheal, 
bejlufanaalan 


7 Cotton, jow 
I wheal, bejhar 

I tmulud. 


42 Mania | 11| Cotton, bajra, 
Abhaipnra maize, be^ej 

I peaa, wheal, 

i grain. 


10 Bajra, maize 
wheal, gnial 
gram barlejr 
carrots 


Antumn harrest Ealfiff-S-O 
Spring ditto Ra, &4-8-0 — 
21A Bent Ba. 76 general 
expenaci Ba. 9ft-24X Avail 
aue for maintenance ol 
famllr fonr peraona, 
Ra. 4^14 A or Ba lOJ per 
head per annmn. Note 
gated land, no alloiranee for 
oamaged or destroyed crops. 

B acres Antninn 7 Spring 
Cotton Ba4<4.0 sugar cane 
lU. 00 indigo Its. wheat 
Ba 18, beihtf Ba. 12(— -aver 
ageBal8p,a. total Ba. 818. 
I^t Ba. 306. Expend! 
tore exceeded income by 
Bs. ISS-IW) had to borrow 
or sell cmaroenU. 

Cotton Ba. 12 p.a. wheal 
Ba. If bepiar Bs. 10 2U. 1C 
n.a. all roond total ^ 6C 
jQTvarrotted too mochraln 
Bent Ba 40. No arrears. 
Adverse balance Ba. 22, 
mast inenr debts 

Total Aptnnan and Spring 
crops Bs. 107 10 averaging 
Es. 0 p.a. Cotton Ba A, 
bajra lta6 maize Ba2A 
barley and peaa Ba 4-S-O 
wheat and gram Ba 47-4.0 
a.) gram Ba 23-64X 
Two members ol famfly car 
pCTtera Beni Ba ^-8-6. 
Favonrable balance 
Ha22 lS-0 This is a superior 
famflj 

Ba 183-44). Bajra Ba 10, 
maize Ba 12, wheat Ba 120 
gnjal Ba 0 gram Ba 17 
baHev Ba IS carrots 10 
p. a Zemindar cmln dealer 
etc. Elghtln Camily Favoor 
able balance Ba 101 184) 
Ilali income derlred from 
grain-dealing cart hiring etc 
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Village 


62 


Mau/a 

Chakon 


to 
O 

o o 




S8 


Character of Crop 

Rent, Yield per Aore, 
and Comments 

Juwar, bajia, 
aihai, cotton, 
maize, oilseed, 
hemp, barley, 
peas, gram, 
gu]ai, chona 

Zemmdai, cultivator, money- 
lender Kommal rent 

Ea 818 8 0 Autumn har- 
vest Es 407, Spnng Rs 824 
total Rs 1281 Juwar Es 14, 
cotton and arhar Es 20, 
maize Rs 84, oilseed Rs 7, 
wheat Rs. 18, barley and 
peas Rs. 12, giam Es. 144, 
wheat and gram Es 11, gujai 
Es 10, cbana Es 4 p. a. 
kloneylendmg, cai*t - hire , 

etc , produce Rs. 800 per 
annum. 


55 


Do 


24 


Maize, ]uwar, 
cotton, arhar, 
gram, bejbar, 
mustaid, oil- 
seeds, gujar, 
cbana 


Es 881 from 84 acres, some 
ciopped twice Rent Es 214. 
Maize Es 8, ]uwar and bejbar 
Es 8, cotton and arbarEs 16, 
wheat Rs 174, gram Es 6^, 
bejhar Rs 10*, ga]ai Es 10, 
cbana Es 4 per acre Cart- 
hire, gbi manufacture, etc , 
produce Bs 118 Favouiable 
balance Es 26. 


59 


Do 


18 


Maize, cotton 
and arhar, 
wheat, bailey 
gram, oilseed 


Rs 269 both harvests Rent 
Rs 81-16-1 about 82 per cent 
of pioduce Maize Rs 10, 
cotton and arhar Rs 24, 
wheat Rs 19, barley Rs 124, 
gram Rs 10 per acre Weighs 
gram, lets carts on hire, etc 
Favourable balance Rs 48 
Owes Rs 600, and is Rs 26 
behmd with lent Decrease 
m production of land and 
family expenses caused debt 


68 


Do 


84 


Juwar cotton, 
arhar, wheat, 
barley 


Rent Rs 47-11-6, nearly Rs 6 
per acre Value of produce 
not stated Annual me 
stated at Rs 96 , expenses 
same Last year boiTowed 
gram foi sowmg 


26 
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1 

vnuge. 


OliAr&etcar ot Crap. 

Eent, Yield per Acre 
and Ooiammta 

65 

JlATUa 

Ghtkerl 

H 

B&rlej poat, 

iinictaxd4 

Bent Ra. 10 Value prodaoe 
Hi 20. Annual expendltnre 
for food alone Ba. ^ Ba. BO 
antam o! rent, Ba, 100 debt. 

, Apparent dofidt Ba. 64 for 
itwa and Ba. 24 lor dotbea 
Ba. 00 In alL 

66 

I>0 

1 

30 

Jowar eoiton* 
arhar maixa i 
ootton, goar 
wheat gram 
badflj pfl&a. 

1 

Rent Ba. 107-6-0. Prodnee 
Ba. 446-6-0. Jnwar Ba.32, 
ootton Ba- 5} rtrwar arbar 
andmtingBa.26 maize Ba.6 
cotton and arbar Ba. O^lnwar 
arhar mnng and gnar 

Ba. BOt wheat and grain 
Ba. 20 barley and peaa 
Ba. 23] wheat Ha. 24 per 
acre. Tbeae relaVlrely large 
eropa probably diie to there 
being no prodaea from the 
fields dnri^ preceding two 
years Beni arreari 

^ 141 10-0 debt Ba. 20a 
In very poor drcumitanoea, 
and finds it hard to make 
both en^ meet. 

C7 

Da 


Maize cottoD 
and arhar 
vbeai barley 
and pcaa 

Kent Ba 47 Prodnee Bb. 14S. 
Maize Ba. 10 cotton and 
arbar Ba. 9 wheat Ba. 25 
per acre. Annoal ozpenaea, 
rood and clothing Ba. 96-8-0 
mlnna Ba IB] rent arroara 
RalOe. Debt Ba 40. Very 
Utile yield from fields for 
tbreo yeara Hotiaebold for 
nltore valoed at Ba 8-8-0 

68 

Da 

I 

6 

) 

1 

Maize cotton 
and arhar 
barley 

Rent Ba 31 84). Total pro 
dace Ba 70 Maize Ba 9 
cotton and arbar lU. 6) 
barley Ba 18 per acre} 
aTtTm« Ra 14 Alter paying 
rent bad only Ba 88] with 
which to meet erpcndltore 
of Ba 116. Bent arreara 
Ba 21-8-0 debt Ba lOa 
Bmall oot tom preceding 
year 
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69 



Mohauh 

Khurd 


Cbaraotor ol Crop 


72 


Do. 




78 


Do. 


Juwai, cotton, 
maize, hemp, 
wheat, bojhai, 
hailey 


Cotton, juwar, 
mdigo, wheat, 
barley 


24ii 


76 


Mauza 

Jorsimi 


lU 


Cotton, ]uwai, 
maize, nee, 
wheat, barley, 
peas 


Juwar, cotton, 
maize, wheat, 
be]har, tobacco, 
carrots. 


Kent, Yield per Acre, 
and Comiaents 


Bent Es ICO , 2| a lent bee 
Produce Es 388 Juwar Es 8, 
cotton Es 8, maize Es 6, 
hemp Es i, wheat Es 24, 
bejhar Es 9, barley Es 24 
per acie Expenses Es 268, 
for which, aftei lent is paid, 
only Es 188 are available 
BoiTowed Es 36 towards 
lent, afterwards furthei 
Es 60 Eepaid partly by 
sale of bullock for Es 26 

Eent Es 26 Produce Es 141 
Cotton Es 12, juwar Es 4, 
mdigo Es 12, wheat Es 80, 
barley Es 17+ per acre 
Profits from moneylendmg 
busmessEs 190 Favomable 
balance Es 74 Household 
furniture Es 6 

Eent Es 72-8 0. Produce 
Es 162 Cotton Es 6f, 
juwar Es 9, maize Es 8, 
nee Es 8, wheat Es 26, 
barley and peas Es 18 per 
acre Expenses Es 162 , 
available, after rent paid, 
Es 72-8 0,leavmg a deficiency 
of Es 89-8-0 No lent 
arrears Debt Es 260 Out- 
turn of land previous year 
very poor. 

Eent, 11 ac Es 61-2-6, Si 
ac Es 82 — Es 98 Produce 
Es 188 Juwar Es 2i, cot- 
ton Es 20, maize Es 6f, 
wheat Es 24, bejhar Es 7, 
tobacco (at the rate of) 
Es 60, carrots (do ) Es 45 
per acre Subletting pro- 
duced Es 18 Income Es 201 
Expenditure Es 223-14-6, 
minus Es 22-14-6 Debt 
Es. 800, also gram, and a 
loan for payment of rent 
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pH 

vnufft. 

o 

6S 

JC< 

QiAnctcr of Crop. 

Esnt Yield per Acre, 
Comments. 

77 

UaTua 

Jordmi 

29 

CoHon, mftite, 
Indl^ wbeai, 

gnjul^ 

Snblets 28^ ams Tiiih a net 
gain of Eb. 60 Prodneo for 
remainder Es.70 Cotton 

1 {at the rate of) Bs. 16 malxo 
JU, 71 Indfro ^ ^ wheat 
Ea. 11 gujai Ea. 61 per acre. 
Hod eyien ding Bs.B60 per 
year Annnal saTlngs Bs. 102. 

70 

Do 


Wbft&k barlej 

gratiL. 

j 

i 

Bent Bs. 88 1 0 Frodoco 
Bs. 42. Wheat Bs. 12} 
ha£eyBa.8 wheat and grain 
Be. 1 per acre. Expenses 
not stated. After paying 
rent only Bs, 9 for f&nmy of 
six. Debt for rent Bsl 88 
■owing Be. 7 food Bs. 00 
cjothfam BalOscBs. 149, 
and old debts of Bs. 160 

81 

1 

83 

1 

Ko dot&IU. 

Beni Bs. 80 land pertly oni 
of cnltivatloD throngb en 
eroaohment of rfrer Bent 
one year s arrears and other 
debiju He borrowed Bs. 95 
worth of ■eod grain for this 
hazTOst. As long as he ro< 
members he Died to borrow 
his food crain. Ono debt 
ton years old to pay for food 
and discharge rent. HappQy 
family dying oot. 

82 

hadamifti 

8 

Cereals, coUod, 
mllleV 

Bent Bs. 60. Bedoced dr 
cmnsUnoci through riror 
encroachment. BentBs.170 
in arrears ; owes money 
lenders Bs.600 plasBa.200 
plot Bs 80 — lU 7C0 in alL 

83 

IHnJri 

5| 

1 

Bsjra, ubsr 
cott^ wheat 
baricy peas 
grain sngar 
cane pnlstt. 

Bent Bs 17t Total prodoce 
Bs.128. Bogar cane yielded 
Bs. 20, bajra Be. B, wrack 
Bs. 4 cotton Bt. 2, pnUo 
Bs 4 abeat barley peas 
and grain Bs. 90 nasBifiO 
extra Income. Total Rs.120 
or lU. lOper month for fotrr 
people, l^bt triALog Ife 

Bs. 16 of 
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84 



Pinjn 


10 


Oharacter of Crop 


Eout, Yield per Acre, 
and Comments 


Maizo, cotton, 
sugar cane, 
wheat, barley, 
peas 


Rent Bs 18 Total produce 
Rs 90 Six acres wheat and 
barley yielded Rs. 60, the 
average being Rs 9 per acre 
Borrowed half of second 
marriage expenses (whole 
cost Es 100) which he has 
paid 


84 


Do 


6i 


Pulse, nee, 
hemp 


85 


Nadrala 


Si- 


No details 


86 


Do 




Do 


Rent Bs 28 Total pioduce 
Rs. 28, thus absorbmg every- 
thmg Earns wages as water- 
diawer to two famihes, also 
get Rs 8 per month for ghi 
horn three cattle. Owes 
Rs 18 Daughter mamed 
four years ago, cost Rs 60, 
of which his brother found 
Rs 40 Women have no 
blanket or quilt , they ‘ have 
to manage -wi^ their day 
clothes as best they can , 
they spend most of the cold 
nights cowermg ovei a fire 
of rubbish m the enclosure.’ 
Five m family. 

No details ‘ Says he could 
eat twenty-five pei cent 
more nowadays if he got it ’ 
Not m debt Desenbed as 
a ‘ bioken-down small pro- 
pnetor, comes of a lazy, 
mdolent lot The Kachohis 
m the village grow opium 
and vegetables, but this 
fellow IS above it, and his 
fields are badly cultivated 
and unproductive ’ 

Rent Rs 9|- Eight m family 
Buys gram at 28 lbs per 
rupee , ‘ He finds that maize 
makes his childien’s belhes 
swell, so he eats muth pulse 
m preference ’ ‘ The women 
and boys have no beddmg ’ 
No debt. 
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to 

a 

fk 


95 


97 


109 



PaHoi 


Do. 


109 


110 


110 


Mathena 

Zabti 


Do 


Do 


Do 


lOi 


101 


Bajra, cotton, 
maize, barley, 
gram, arhar, 
oilseeds. 


20 | 


25 


12 ^ 


Cotton, bajra, 
luwar, manra, 
ghaya, wbeat, 
barley, arhar, 
popp 3 % tobacco, 
carrots, 
mustaid 


Mung, dhan, 
wheat, giam 


Mtmg, dhan, 
kodon, wheat, 
barley, gram 


Do 


Mung, dhan, 
kodon, wheat 


Rent, Yield per Acre, 
and Comments 


Eent Es 10 0 9 Produce 
Es 82-8-0, mcome as car- 
penter Es 60 — Es 92-8 0. 
Expenses Es 99 8-9 Defi- 
ciency Es 7-6 9 Family 
6 Debt Es 80 for daughter’s 
marriage. Durmg year spent 
Is 4d for sugar. Is lO^d. for 
salt, spices Is , ghi 2s 8d , 
oil Is lOJd The salt ex- 

C ^iture provided 8 lbs per 
, m same Provinces, 
when means permit, 20 lbs 
each are consumed (p 17) 
Eent Es 29 Produce 
Es 164-11-0, other mcome 
Es 27— Es 181-11-0 Ex- 
penses Es 171-1-0, there 
appears a savmg of Es 10 10-0 
per annum No arrears 
7 childien, 4 mamed, 8 to be 
married (First mstance of 
more than 8 oi 4 children ) 
Marriage costs Es 60 
Eent Es 19 ‘ Produce might 

be worth Es. 108 ’ Income 
Es 84 8 m family ‘ No 

jewelry, no cart , we larely 
use milk ’ 

Eent Es 82 ‘ Value of crops 

perhaps Es 180 ’ Profit 
Es 92 Eight m family ‘ I 
have 10 maunds of gram 
(822 lbs ) m the house 
Have Es 20 worth of jewels ’ 

lEent Es 46 Produce Es 181 
Average yield Es 7 per acre 
Owe Es 6 ‘ I have 16 

maunds of gram (1231 lbs ) 
m the house ’ Family 7 
‘ Es 20 of jewelry ’ 

I Eent Es 26 Produce Es 96 
Income Es 70 Average 
yield Es 8 per annum 
410 lbs of gram ‘ Live 
absolutely by myseE , no 
wife or children,’ 
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Ph 


u 

Chanetcr o( Crop. 

Bent Yidi per Acre, 
and CommenU. 

110 

MfttheBA 
ZabU i 

J 

Oram. 

DenilOaimaa. FrDdtioeBa.S. 
Hand oultlTation. Day 
laboarer— Id per day 
^ 12t. Od. per year Lira 
alone no wife or child, no 
jewelrr tometixaea not 

110 

Do 1 

i 

Do 

Very mnoh tame ai preceding 

uo 

Do. 

08 

ilong dhan« 
wheal, hodoc 
cugar cane. 

BentBaBO. FrodnoeBa.189 
Average yield Ba. 6 per an 
nun. 8^ lbs of jrnin. No 
debt Six In famOy Ba. 10 
of jewela, enough clothes, 
ordfaiary food. 

111 

Da 1 


Dhon wheat. 

Beat Ba 8. Produce Ba. 19 
Avtangt yield Ba 4 per 
aero. No ^nin In stoblc. 
Five in fanuly Am often 
Ql with spleen diaeaao. No 
Jewela 

111 

Da 


Mong <Th*Wj 

wheat 

Rent Ha 7 Produce Ba 23 
Tlold Ba OJ per acre. 
184 Iba grain, wHl have 
to borrow seed for next bar* 
vest Not at present in debt 
Hare a sliver necklet worth 
2a Bd. 

111 

Da 

M 

Dhan wheat. 

Rent Ba 2 124X Produce 
BaC<84X Yield Ba4i per 
acre. Have a little graia 
"Wife no children dafly 
labourer Id. per day 

111 

Da 

i 

Dhan. 

Bent Ba 15-0. Produce BaS, 
Sorplus B( 1 11-0. No 
plough, DO children cams 
Ba 24 per annum for day 

1 labour 'Wife bai a Ba 6 
sOTcr armlet 

111 

Da 

01 

Dhan Icodon 
wheat 

ncntBa4-ItO. Produce RalO. 
Borpltts Ba 5 13-0 Three 
eatUe lOi Iba grain. Not In 
debt Wlfcand CourchOdren. 
MB/ige and zemindars ser 
vmnt \o jewela 
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Page 

Village 

No of 
Acrea 

Chamoter of Crop 

Pent, Yield per Acre, 
and Comments 

111 

Mathena 

Zabti 

5 

Mvmg, dhan, 
•wheat 

Rent Es. 6^. Prod'uce Es 22 
Average yield Es. 41 Owes 
Es 20 Bon ows seed at 25 pel 
cent mterest Family 7 , seU, 
three women, three children 
Es. 24 of ornaments 

112 

Do 

4 

M-ung, dhan, 
barley, gram. 

EentEs 6-4-0 Produce Es 25 
Average yield Es 6-2-12 
164 lbs of gram ‘ Must 
borrow seed for next harvest ’ 
Es. 26 of jewelry 

112 

1 

Do 

1 

1 

CO 

Mung, dhan, 
gram 

Eent Es 4 11-0 Produce 
Es 26. Average yield Es 8 
pel annum Panuly self, 
•wife, four children ‘ Not m 
debt No jewels Will have 
to bonow for next sowmgs ’ 

112 

Do 

1 

1 


Mnng, dhan, 
wheat, gram 

Eent Es 6-9-6 Produce 
Es 18-8-0 Average yield 
Es 3-12 0 per acre Bor- 
rowed 656 lbs of gram for 
food, repayable with thirty- 
three per cent mterest 

112 

Do 

1 

Dhan, wheat 

1 

EentEs 1-9-0 Produce Es 70 
In service, one penny per 
day wages ‘No •wife noi 
family Not m debt Suffi- 
cient food and the clothes I 
have on ’ 


The above are samples of the Mathena Zahti, Paranpnr 
It IS melancholy enough But, take the village as a whole, 
as officially summarised, and the melancholy deepens, 
while the wonder grows as to how life can be sustamed 
Particulars which follow will show that fifty per cent of 
the gross produce (Government take hah of that fifty per 
cent, as revenue) was taken for lent The yield from the 
soil, after rent has been paid, gives Bs.4 la 6p (5s 6^d ) 
per head per annum towards maintenance, clothmg, etc 
The cattle apparently save the people, but of these, m 
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1888, there were only 1 066 against 8 000 some time ago 
A detailed consideration of the following particnlarfl con 
cenung thu village which is a typical one m this dis- 
tnct, will well repay the tune it takes — 


MlTHDri ZlBTI — 2M BOLUntOS. 


106 F«lilkuht 
100 lUildeiit 

Rent » 

Onltlvated trecu 


Khoiif „ 

Bp, 

706 « 

(PaUkatht 
1 Bealdent 

lUbi « 

Bp 

964 „ 

( FahHauht 
1 B«tldQnt 


ChiltlTBted BlrbAt 
BflnL o{ »n 


Bf. 

744 

acre). 

676 


IfiOO 

1,064 



Ba. 

1,744 



Bp. 

1740 


% 

Pndoce. 

ILL 

7fi3 

Ba. 

752 

400 

800 

800 

Total 


liwa 

!)& 

ILL 

600 

Ra, 

600 

664 

1,628 

1,823 

Total 


1928 


(Of tlili C9 blrru U do-fftslL) Total vahso of cr op*, 6 4B0. 
C«imu of mldcnti — 140 men, 140 iroman 71 bojt, 00 giiU. 


Cattle or Bt unt yra. 


BoHocIci 

241 

Patwari liaUia that oomo 

BtiflAloei (male) 

20 

time ago there were as 

Cowl and ealvea 

781 

many as 8,000 cattle 

Boflaloes (female) 

62 

in the Tillage They 

Pony 

1 

hare been rodoeed 

Qoatt. 

„ 10 

partly by dbeate and 
partly by exteniioa of 
cnlUratlotL 


Awordlnf? to thli the raloe of Iho crop b fcbool dooilt tlw rent, Tbo 
nthaAtcd eot-tam low a* It arm^ about two knteba manndi tbe 
pQcka birtu or about 1&3 Iba. tb* acre [Lord CorxoD'a arrrape It 7f0 
tbt. lb« acra.] But tb« aoU U rerj Tber* U do IttIc^Uob and tba 

crept are much catnt bj wfld anhoali from the TKlj;hboBt l nc fomt. 
There b a preat deal of watte land, which Ktree fairly irnalnr and 
tnott of the cultlTaten maht eomethbie out of cattle fcrtrdlnp. The cattle 
are a poor breed, and pit* tcry HlUe raUi, They do not, howertr coat 
anything to rrar Tar ATruac xscovx ran* rmt laxp ara* wtmai err 
AT B.t,4 la. Cp. ( t 5{d.) rra Bate ro Aaww 1 { 
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Free giazmg m Government forests and m village waste. Free 
wood and thatolung grass * 

Mr E B. Alexander, Collector of Etawah, sums up 
the information furnished by the Tahsildars under the 
directions issued by his predecessor, Mr Whiteway. In 
the course of his remarks Mr Alexander says — 

* On one pomt the statistics furnished do throw hght, and that is 
the extent to which the cultivators fall m debt m anythmg like a bad 
year and the uttei absence of any savings laid up m good years 
beyond a small amount of jewelry and occasionally a few surplus 
head of cattle I am not sure that I am not leavmg the pomt of the 
present mquiry when entenng on this subject, but both are so 
closely connected that I think it is worth while going mto this m 
some detail The question whether the ordmaiy cultivator suffers 
from want of food may, I thmk, be said to depend entirely upon two 
factors — ^the general state of the loan market and his own credit, 
both of which aie, of course, dependent m a great measure upon the 
seasons 

‘ In Muttra, for mstance, the number of bad debts which money- 
lendeis had made between 1877 and 1883 had caused the money 
market to be very unfavourable for borrowers , and even men who 
were known to be honest, and not overwhelmed with debt, had great 
difficulty m raismg money to hve on during the two months before 
each harvest, when rune cultivatois out of ten look to their bohra to 
make them subsistence advances 

‘ In Mampun, on the other hand, the market was favourable, 
whilst I was theie m 1886, and it was only men whose mdividual 
credit was bad that had any difficulty m raismg such advances 

‘ In all ordmary years I should say that the cultivators hve foi at 
least one-third of the year on such advances, and m unfavourable 
years they have either to mcrease the amount of their debt to the 
bohra, or have to sell off jewelry, cattle, or anythmg else which can 
possibly be spared 

‘ One bad year they can generally weather by sacrifices of this kmd 
and by a comparatively unimportant mcrease to the debit side of their 
account But when there is a succession of unfavourable years, oi 
even a succession of shghtly below average years foUowmg a bad one, 
their circumstances rapidly detenoiate They have no capital to fall 
back on The bohra is aveise to mcreasmg his already heavy claim 
by makmg further advances , and then, no doubt, the average culti- 
vator suffers severely from msufficiency of food 

‘ There can be no doubt but that m Muttra such deficiency drove a 


^ ‘ Boon Inq , N W P pp 112-13 Smce then, m all probabihty, the 
free grazing, free wood, and free thatching, have been taken away 
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Urge nmnber of ooltiTaton between 1878 end 1688 AJ) to aboodon 
borne* and rmnove to other part* of the eormtry ■where they 
could get a living by day work* or had friend* to aupp or t them. 
Muttra, however ■wa* exceptionally tmlndcy For about eight yean 
there were not two really good harveeti nmning whlUt there were 
tirico three bad one* running azMl nearly all the rest were below 
average, or almoat only average. 

ThU district (Etawah) has, I understood, been throngh a rather 
bad thna prior to the raU jnst harvested (which has been a good 
erop) and I certainly saw a good many people when I first came 
hero (early In Mareh) whose appearance showed distinotly that they 
wen soffering fr om Insnfflclenoy of food 

At the present moment I do not suppose that, except absohite 
paupers who are dependent on alms, any class of the popaUtlon hero 
U tufiezing from InsnfQclenoy of food. 

I do mi, however on the other hand, think that it U at aH pro* 
bable that most of the persons who borrowed money during 1294 or 
during the first six months of 1290 hare paid off their deMs. They 
have probably pcdd up enoogh to meet the interest and to reston 
their credit, and in many cat es have probably redeemed arilolo* whlob 
they had pawnod ; but ^e bulk of the harveit has gone In meeting 
arroan of rent, the rent for the rabl, and interest on debt and If we 
are to havo another bad kharif there would, I am sure bo a great 
Increase of indebtedness which, if accompanied or l(^owed by any 
great rise Ln price*, mutt render it impossible for a Urge port of the 
population to obtain sufflolent food daring tVie first three month* 
preceding the next robL 

The vOlago Marhapur stands on the Jumna ravines, and did i>ot 
suffer seriously from dooding There are eighty seven families, of 
whom fifty flvo are cultivators, about tauoty day Ubourers, the 
other twelve hanUs or artisans. The fiity five onltiTaUng hoosC' 
bolds were all in debt at the close of the year for ■mriK Tarying from 
IU.0OO to Ila.10 and the day Ubourers for sums varying from Bs.18 
to BvlL Most of the farmers, also woro obliged to part with 
jewelry or cattle. 

The largest sum actuaDy borrowed in the year was IU,429 by 
C ha b n at h Thakur a man with a Urge household of twenty two 
persons, six of whom are children under three years old four 
ehfldrcn between three and ten and the other twelve grown up 
He cultivates twenty three and a half acre* and keeps several catUo 
for use In earls and for milking He paid his eredltor Ri JIS8 during 
the > ext at various times bat as bis debt was actually Increased by 


Was Mattra so eiceptlenaDy onlocky T My namlnatioo of Bombay 
and Madras rKonli show that such eipsTimees ar* not at all unustial. 
Thm arv f»w nnhrifst^ dUtrieU In India e{ which It can b« said that 
tbrre an pe n food ytan than bad.— AV D 
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Ks 420 pimoipal, and there was a considerable sum due for mterest, 
he found himself about Ks 160 deeper m debt at the close of the year 
than he was at the begmnmg, and heads the hst with habihties 
amounting to Ks 800 I am afraid that the poor khanf of 1295 fash 
and the high prices must have told seveiely on him this year, but 
do not thmli that ho has leached the stage at which actual want of 
food begms to make itself felt He is stdl one of the wcU-to do class 
of cultivatois, and it is only aftei a succession of bad yeais that men 
of this class come to actual want 

‘ Ganga MaUah, with a smaller holding of only fourteen acies, and 
with a much smaller household of eleven peisons, of whom aU but 
three are giown up, borrowed Es267 12a 9p., and repaid Bs.l72 8a. 
At the end of the year he was about Es 800 m debt , but as he was 
obhged to meur e'diraordmary expenditure of about Bs 100 on account 
of the marriage of two granddaughters, his debt need not be con- 
sidered as proof of severe pressure, and he certainly did not suffer 
fiom any want of food 

‘ Mam Ahir, with no famdy except a wife, and cultivatmg a httle 
over two acres as a shilnna tenant, borrowed Bs 16 and only repaid 
Bs 3 He was m debt, theiefore, at the end of the year to the amount 
of Bs 17, mcludmg mteiest, and was also m aiiears with half his 
lent, m consequence of which he resigned his holding He was 
enabled to support hfe by the sale of a kaddu crop and of a bullock, 
but had a hard tune of it, and undoubtedly towards the end of the 
year suffeied from want of food He must have suffered severely 
durmg the fiist six months of the present yeai, though he has been 
able to eke out a hvmg by day work and the produce of two cows 
which he keeps 

‘A]udhya MaUah, anothei small tenant with a family of foui 
persons, borrowed Bs 11, which he failed to pay back At the end of 
the year he was about Bs 60 m debt, and piobably m the current year 
has found it difScult to raise a loan, and has therefore suffeied from 
msuf&ciency of food between December and the end of March 

‘ Generally, it may be said of this ^^Uage that the day-labourers 
and the petty cultivatois, owmg to high prices and poor harvests, 
have suffered more or less seveiely durmg the months of January, 
February, and part of March, 1888 a d , but that they did not suffer 
m 1294 fash itself, and would not have suffered this year had not a 
bad khanf foUowed on a yeai below the average, and had not the 
pnees gone up to an abnormal standard 

‘ In the Paphund tahsil the viUage selected was Mahmpur It is a 
small viUage m which there are only thirty-five houses, about half of 
which are occupied by cultivators, and the rest by day-labourers, one 
dhobi, and one hajjam 

‘ The tahsildor selected Balgobmd Chaube and Debia Garana for 
special mquiry The former is a middle class cultivator holdmg 
about twelve acres at a rent of Bsi68, and havmg a family of five, of 
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whom ono Is snd tho othsTS sdolts. His khsrll ooltiT&tion 

was vmy wnfnr t TinRt# and In order to live from October onwards np 
to Uaroh he h&d to sell eattle vorih BsJ^ The nhd was poor 
thoogb not so bad as the kharif and In order to meet his rent he had 
to bmrow Bs.5t. At the end of the year he was aboot Bs.70 In debt, 
bat bttd not reached the stage at which aotoal want begins to make 
Itself felt 

The clftM immediately above the landless day labourer 
supports itself partly by cultivation and partly by day 
labour The holdmg m such cases is generally from six 
to twelve kutcha bighaa or from one to two acres, and 
the occupant is either without any plough animals at all, 
or else is possessed of only one or at most two miserable 
bullocks or buf^oes In the hirmer case be makes the 
spade do the work of a plough in the latter case his 
plough often requires the loan of a neighbour s cattle. 
Hia holdmg grows enough, after payment of the rent 
and after providing for seed gram to keep the family m 
food for two or throe months and he supplements his 
income by workmg as a day labourer whenever bis own 
land does not require his care He is slightly better off 
than the landless labourer but it cannot be said of him 
that he always has enough to cat or sufficiently warm 
clothes Ho 18 generally a little m debt, and he would 
bo more in debt were the moneylender not very cautious 
as to tho amount of his advances Mr Aloxondor con 
tmued — 

Tbo condition of tho Agricnltazm] cIaxsc* proper bj whkh I mean 
tho \erf nnincrou* body of rcnl-poyliig tenant* who*« holding* arc 
Urge cnongh to employ and tnppori them throoghont the year 1* 
with dUHcnlty described In g en er a l term*. Taking the three tahiDi 
of tho diftrict separately tho Paranpnr tenant may be described a* a 
carelcM agricnlturUt who can obtain at any time a* much land a* he 
Iflccs In hU own or In any nelgbbonring Tillage at low rate* of rent 
rarying from He. J-8-0 to Re 1-4-0 an acre and who finds ample 
gnulnj In tho tracts of wa»te or In the »tirToanding OoTemrarnt 
foiTft for a* many bead of cattle a* be can collect. The eoil boareeer 
It loo light and aandy to yield heavy crop* and the nnhcalthineii of 


Ecet) Idji honh Weriera Protlncet pp 101-8. 
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the climate and the depiedations of wild animals are senous draw- 
backs The Puimpnr tenant on the whole enjoys, I am mchned to 
think, a greater degiee of rude prosperity than his untidy surroundmgs 
and his unsubstantial dwelhng appeal to mdicate His indebtedness 
IS not geueially of a serious nature , and in a gieat many mstances 
he is not only free from debt but has a httle money oi gram out at 
mterest 

‘ The Pihbhit tenant difieis fiom his Puranpur neighbour m 
dependmg less on cattle breedmg and more on sugar cane and nee 
cultivation The amount of labour employed m the former mdustry, 
fiom the piepaiation of the giound for the seed to the final stage of 
sugar-refining, is vei-y great Theie are few weeks m the year m 
which a day-labouier cannot find employment m some blanch of this 
mdustry In November cuttmg and ci-ushmg commence, and go on 
till March In every village beheea sugai -mills are at work, and 
e\ery bullock and spaie hand are put on to the task of makmg the 
produce marketable The loUage boihng estabhshments (or hels) 
cieate a fresh demand for labour, and after the jmee has been boiled 
down to rob or gur all the carts m the district find remunerative 
occupation m cartmg the unrefined sugar to towns where sugar 
refineries are estabhshed This goes on throughout April In the 
town of Pihbhit, wheie theie are so many sugai-iefinmg houses, 
several hundieds of labomeis earn from Es.8 to Es 4 a month m 
brmgmg m a soit of fresh-water weed called s^^ua') fiom ponds and 
maishes, which is used to give whiteness to the sugar Meanwhile 
the next year’s crop is equally exaotmg of labom Ploughmg, 
manming, and harrowmg aie mcessant from January to the end of 
February Plantmg begms with the expiry of the files of the Hoh 
festival , and from March till the settmg m of the rams the young 
cane reqmres constant hoemgs, weedmgs, and watermgs, all of which 
mean employment to the landless day-labourei ’ ^ 

Of Shahjehanpur it is stated — 

‘ The landless labourer’s condition must still be regarded as by no 
means all that could be desired The muted earnings of a man, his 
wife, and two children cannot be put at more than Es 8 a month. 
When jprtces of food grains a/re low or moderate, work regular, and 
the health of the household good, this income will enable the family 
to ha/ve one fa/irly good meal a day, to keep a thatched roof over their 
heads, and to buy cheap clothing, and occasionally a thin blanket - 


^ ‘ Econ Inq , North-Western Provmces,’ pp 107-8 
= The itahca are mine The reader may profitably pause and spend a few 
moments m reahsmg, so far as his own happy position will admit, what 
the itahcised Imes really mean — D. 
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Odd and rain TmdonMedly entail considerable tnSering to such 
honseboldera, as tbe members are insnffidentlj cloibed and cannot 
afford firci. A few twigs or dried sticks conetltnto the height of their 
ambition and these, owing to the Increasing valno and scarcity of 
wood are m ore and more difficnlt for the poor man to obtain. 

The Inqmrer conhnaes — 

I hare dwelt on the cane Indostiy becanse thionghont two thirds 
of this district it Is the key to the agr^onltoral position. If the lowest 
and poorest class In the towns end rfllsgea are better ofl^ as I beltere 
they are than they were, If they find more constant and bettor paid 
employment the extension of the sngar-cane oulilratlon has hod a 
good deal to say to this. The oconomie effect, howerer on the 
tenant agrlcnltorist Is not always good. The snie test of the prosperity 
of the sugar cnlUrator U his making guT himself from his sngar*cano 
joke, and the absence of a banlaa sugar boiling ttU (2x1) from the 
village These conditions prexadl throughout the greater part of the 
Jthanabad porgana. I have recorded the statements made by 
the cultivatara of msuta Sodderpur and that vlllago Is a fair typo of 
many others in the pargaita. I attribute the eomparatlTe prosp^ty 
of the cultivator partly to the eazial, and partly to the praetlco of 
kind rents which here prevails. In the Pillbbii pargana the M 
system has otlabllihed itself In most of the villages and the cult! 
rotors know to their cost that once in the sugar boDera books thero 
Is very Uttlo chance of escape. The cwop U usually sold to the bania 
during the rains, a portion of the purchase money being paid down 
and the balance dolod out In subsequent months. The tenant agrees 
to deliver so many measures of sugar juice when Iho crop la ready 
In order to acquire a secure footing in the village the the first 

year of operations, IntonUonolly agrees to advances in cxeess of the 
value of the standing cane-crop In April, when delivery has been 
taken of the caz>e julee and the aceounU are made up the tenant 
finds himself deep In the sugar boQers debt for imdeUvered sugar 
To cover this the next year s crop has to bo sold In advance. Tho 
sweating system li thns e^tabllibed. and tbe tenant b eco mes the 
bond slave of the bania. Ills only ebance of extrication lies In hU 
landlord and Instances are not uncommon of landlords rescuing their 
tenants by paving off the moneylender smd recovering the advance 
by easy InstjmenU from the debtor Other motives besides peuerority 
prompt sucb (nterrcntlon. ffomctlmes the UndJord fears that his 
bvnkrupt tenantry may ab*cood to the Tarsi and leave the vDlage 
uninhabited. At other limes bo wrlsbes to step Into the place of the 
bania, and add the profits of sugar4>cUlng to hla zemlndari Income 


Eeoo.Zi>q., p 107 
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In the lattei case he is loss libeial m his advances, as ho both 
knows the ciicmnstauces of each cultivator inoie intimately thou the 
moneylender, and, unlike the latter, ho is ahve to the imprudence of 
utterly rmmng the borrower. The landlord is not unfrequently the 
tenant's sugar merchant and bankei. At other tunes ho buys the 
crop m advance horn the tenant m order to sell it at a higher pnee 
seveial months later to a sugai-boilcr. The hel system thus takes 
vaiious forms, though they aie all nhko m this — that they lest on 
the mdebtedness of the agnoultunst, and are designed to keep him 
needy and dependent Agriculture earned on under such conditions 
can never be very profitable to the tenant I find no evidence, 
however, that the average cultivator is gencially worse off than he 
■was eight oi ton years ago, or that his debts have mcroased In the 
Jahanabad pargana and m poifcs of the Pihbhit porgana the oucum- 
stances of the cultivator ha% e probably improved In the southern 
part of the Bisalpur tahsil the worst effects of the hel system are 
seen Bad seasons and bad landlords have combmed ■with the sugar- 
boiler agamst the cultivatoi. His condition m the gioup of ■villages 
Ijang bet'weon Bamrauh and the bordeis of Shahjehanpui distnct has 
undoubtedly detenorated of recent years. The ploughs and the 
population appear to have decreased smee settlement, and a good 
many tenants have migrated to more piosperous tracts, and m some 
■villages the land revenue is reahsed ■with difficulty ’ * 

The detailed inquiry into the actual yield of the fields 
and the condition of the people may be continued over 
the next four pages. I abstract and collate pp 113-117 
as follows — 

* ‘ Boon Inq p 108 Sir T W Holdemess, K C S I , then OoUeotor of 
Pihbhit, now Secretary of the Eevenue and Statistics Department, India 
Office 
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^1 

Ch 

THUc^ 

■gjt 

6 q 
55 ■< 

duraetorot Crop. 

Bent, Yield per Aart 
and Oomjntnt*. 

U8 

61m 

Eardar 

231 

Phan, kodoQ 
^hecit. gnlo 
Hnaoea, cotton^ 
ngar canc 

Headman of village. Bent 
IU.6W^8 Prodooe Bt. 148 
For ingar cane rent cath 
paid, oUaon In kind. For 
acme fleldi I paid one-third 
of the produce, lor othen 
one-fonrth. Owca Ra, M 
(twelve per cent, per onnern) 
Ho fees or profita aa head 
Bi. 10 jewelry House- 
hold: aelf, three women 
, three children. bed 

1 fteada (oharpala) but no 

1 other fmrnlture. 

118 

Do 

1 

181 

Phan kodon 
^beat barley 
groiiXt mtistaid 
ro^ ease 1 

Bent Ra. C5-8-0 Prodoco 
Bt. 201. Sugar cane made 
in rur-caket realiaed Ba. 4C 
17f aorea renUaed Bi. 1£0 
or Bt. 0 per aero. Owe 
my acmindar lU. 60 (twelve 
per cent, int ) ^ve jurt 
repaid Bj. 6 whenever 

I want money ^ it from 
him at that Talk Houaohold 
tell brother tlx women four 
chndronBiS. No grain in 
itock. BaJ6 of jewela. No 
hooaehold efEecta taro bed 
atcada. 1 taro nothing keep 
on borrowing and paying 
bock. 

114 

Do. 

11 

1 

Svcamorc dhan, 
kodoDf wheat, 
barky alal 
erd 

Bent Ba. 87 Produce (gur 
cakea Ba. 00) Ba. 180. 
Average ^eld omitting 
tugar iwauly Bi 7 per acre 
Owe Bi. 40 will repay 
and borrow enJn Hooae- 
hold: telf brother four 
women and aoven chUdren. 
Ba. 10 Jewelry Deer and 
pig eat cropa. Forcat WTX>d 
and crazing formerly free 
r>ow does paid. 


CIUTr*J (ComrpUoa of (h« ITInda fAarjwf from f)kar 

foot.*^ A cootlitln^ cl c pUlo frttn# of woo«l on four 

ihorl Irfft lrro«<l Up^ ir* foIJnl cloo^ *Erf aero^ Iho framo I9 form tit 
(^hltvortit Vc^lo-IodLan Plct]oiuiT7) 
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1 

Village 


1 

1 

Character of Crop 

Rent, Yield per Acre, 
and Comments 

114 

Sirsa 

Sardai 

4! 

Dhan, kodon 

Rent Es 8-1-0. Produce 
Es 25-12 0 ‘ Most of my rent 
paid in kind, one-thnrd or 
one-fourth of produce Owe 
zemindar Rs 25 (124per cent 
mteroat) * Household self, 
three brothers, one woman, 
tlireo children Brothers as 
labourers earn Es 26 per 
year (Id per day) Gener^y 
have one meal a day Have 
not enongh clothes Am 
very poor ’ 

114 

Mandenya 

1 

24 

Dhan, kodon, 
wheat, CTain, 
mustaid, lin- 
seed, cotton, 
sugar cane 

Rent Rs. 66-7-0 Produce 
(sugar-cane ]mce Rs 80) Rs 
282. Average yield, omittmg 

1 sugar, Rs 7 per acre Owe 
lessee of village (a Hindu) 
Rs 60 (twelve per cent 
per annum) , to two sugar- 
boilers, Rs 80 and Rs 40, 
same rate ‘ As headman 
(mokaddam) they let me off 
mterest m heu of com- 
mission ’ Household self, 
two women, three hoys, four 
girls = 10 ‘ About Rs 17 of 

jewels ’ 820 lbs of gram, 

‘ will have to go on horrowmg 
before next harvest ’ 

115 

Do 

64 

Dhan, kodon, 
wheat, linseed, 
barley, cotton, 
sugar cane 

Rent Es 16-8-0 Produce 
(sugar-cane jmee Rs 25) Rs 
68 Average yield, omittmg 
sugar, Rs per acre House- 
hold self, Twe, two ohildren 
Bam m village Id per day 
Borrow for next harvest Rs. 
12 jewels , bedsteads, etc , 
worth Rs 2 (2s 8d ) ‘ Some- 
times eat once, sometimes 
twice a day ’ 


^ ‘ This rate is exceptionally lo\7 but the zemindar, vrho is a well-to-do 
and hberal Muhammadan, makes advances to his tenants at what a money- 
lender would regard as nommal rates The advances are not considered 
moneylending, as the zemmdar regards money usury as morally wrong ’ 
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I" ‘VnUg*. rfi Ch«»otar ol Crop, 

7c,< 


B«sl, Tleld per Aer« 
aad OoameBU. 


116 UandetiTnl 4l Urd^ dh*n, 

I I kodon, wheat 


pain, badej 
UDieed 


116 Do. 6 Urdt dhan , 

haclej ^rhoeA 
kodon, greSn 
tugar eaoe 


110 I>o. 0} 


kodon, moitard 
wheat, bariey 


110 Do. 61 Dh&n. kodoD, 

wheat, barley 
Uirseed, mm 
tard 


BentRa .8 ProdaooEt,ll- 441 . 
Atch^ yield, leu than 
Rc. 8 per acre. Owe Be. 26 
to moneylender at twelve per 
I eent. per 88 Ibt. of 

I craln. No family No Jewele. 
I ‘I bon^t a pafTalo with 
borrowed money It died; 
had it Ured I conld bare 
been able to plongh better 
and ao have made more by 
my bolding 

Bent Be. IS*? 0 Prodnoe 
(engar,«aM {nice Ba, 171 ) 
Ba. 87 *& 0 . Avtarage ylel^ 
omitting mgar 1 a. lU. 6 
I Owe Ba. 40 to vilUge leixee. 
Borrow next harr^ aeed. 
Honaehold: three men, one 
woman three children. Add 
to ineomo a few ropeea 
by TrmlHng and mending 
plongha. No jewtla. 

Bent Ba. IS-KMl Prodnce 
(ffogar-eane joloe Ba. &. 11 > 0 ) 
Ba. 88 < 114 l Owo Ba. 26 to 
angar-boDcr— over-cfUmated 
my yield. Average yield 
Ba. 12 -W> per acre 
Honaehold tell wife 4 
ehOdron. Hare seven vea* 
aela and Be 1 other honae^ 
hold eSbcta. Oenerslly hare 
only one meal a day 
Bent Ba. 18 ' 14 > 0 . I^^odace 
Ba. 40 . Average yield Ba. 8 
per annum. Oare Ba. 21 
(twclvo per cent. Interest) to 
■ngar boQer Also b wio wtd 
Ba. 0 In TiOago for food 
Self wife twochlldren. B’fll 
hare to borrow for sowings. 
As Tillage shoemaker get 
abont Ba. 20 a year Two 
Ttsseli, two bedsteads worth 

4 d,eaeh no )«weU, no 
In store OeneraDy two 
meals a day bat sometliDes 
can afford only oce. 
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c> 

tz 

c 

04 

ViUngc 

• 

c« 

o o 

Chnmclcr of Crop 

Rent, Yield per Aoio, 
and Comments 

116 

! 

i 

i 

1 

1 

! 

i 

! 

1 

j 

1 

Kiilianpur 

80 

Muth, 4hnn, 
kodon, \\hent, 
pram, Imsccd, 
barley , urd, 
BUgnr enno 

Scnclinan Bent Bs 120-16 0. 
Nearly 8 acres under sugar 
cane. Contracted deliver 
1,100 maunds (91,200 lbs), 
but actually realised Bs.804 
Other produce worth Bs 887 
=Bs 691. Average yield, 
omittmg sugar cane, Bs 6 
per acre Owe sugar boiler 
Bs 400, mostly twelve poi 
cent Just paid Bs, 100 , debt 
duo to dch\enng loss than 
agreed of sugar-juico House 
hold fi\ 0 men, o women, 
four clnldion Bs 26 jewelry. 

117 

1 

Do. 

1« 

Dhnn, kodon, 
«hcnt, grain, 
urd, sugarcane 

Bent * Bs 49, mostly m kmd ' 
Produce (sugar cane 1 acre, 
Be 16 6-0) Bs 88 6 0 Owe 
Bs 100 at eighteen per cent 
Lately lepnid Bs 80 No 
gram m house Borrow for 
han'cst Household self, 
three women, three children. 
Bs 4 of jewels. ‘ My debts 
cripple me.’ 

1 

117 

Do 

1 

19i 

Sugar cane, 
muth, dhan, 

•a heat, barley, 
gram, Imseed, 
mustard 

Bent ‘ Bs 102-18 0, most of it 
m kmd.’ Produce (sugar 
cane nearly 8 acres, crop 
failure, — as cakes Bs. 11+) 
Bs 162^. Average yield, 
omittmg sugar, under Es 8 
per acre. Owes Es 260 at 
24 per cent Lately repaid 
nothmg 620 lbs gram m 
house Wife and two children. 
Es. 20 jewels. 

117 

Do 

6 

Sugar cane, 
kodon, wheat, 
barley, gram, 
Imseed, urd 

Bent^ ‘Es 76, mostly kmd 
rents.’ Produce (sugar cane 
^ acre, Es. 89U Bs 188^. 
Average yield, omittmg 
sugar, Es 20 Owe Es 280 
at twelve per cent Wife, five 
children. ‘No jewels, no 
other property My debts 
heavy Sugar yield bad. 

Last year’s dhan also poor. 
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Besolt of quesfaons to women and boys gathering fuel 
in Government forests (P 117 ) 

Hottly widom of low caste*. Pay IJA for permit* to gather fuel 
Ooe large btuidle per day Take eight mQe* and sell for Sd. or 4<L 
"Wo thus clear 2Jd- in two days. TVo can juit live on thl*. "We hare 
one meal a day in the evening wo dcm t always get enongh to 

oat, and aometimei we don t have a foil meal in the twenty fonr bonis. 
Prices ere to high now that it U hard to live. 

Resnlt of Questions to ColtivatorB in Manna Sndder 
pur where a good deal of sugar cane is grown and 
canal irngution is general (p 117) 

We grow sagnr cone withont advance* from moneylenden and 
tom juice into cake*. 

Oar zemindar* have tried to indneo ns to sell onr *ngar.cano jnico 
In adrancQ to a ingar boiling banla (monoylendcr) a* the banla would 
give the eomlndan a commlaslon on hi* profits. Boi wo have refused, 
a* it Is more profitable to moke gar (cokes) for oorselves and if the 
banla should once by advances get hold of ns we should nertr get out 
of his po wer 

We pay **klnd'’ rents oa all cr op * exc ept sugar The general 
rate is one half the oat turn of grain but for ouUjlng fields one>third. 

Prom landlord we borrow toed and food. 

Bate for daily labour for all who bare no land is ono anna (Id) 
per d *7 

We eat the grain prodace of our fields after the landlord has taken 
hi* ihaxo i and wo clothe oonolres and buy what other things we 
want from onr lagar cane. We rarely seD our grain cr op*. 

Statement by cultivator within a mile of Pflibhit 
town — 

I rent 2 acre* paying Ba.10 rent 

I grow spring crops, on lowlyiog tdla melons and cucumbers. 

I work entirely with a spade 

Occnilonally cot thatch grass and earn 31d per day or I do 
other job work. 

I hare a srlfe and two little children. We hare one meal a day la 
the evening We hire just enongh to eat being caxefol, and enough 
clothec, except In the very cold weather Then ono blanket each Is 
not enon^b sjtd ws cannot afford to buy wood for fires. 

I am a little in debt to the banla I shall pay him when the spring 
harrert Is cut and then will have to borrow again. 
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Statement by cultivatois in Mirpnr — 

‘ We sold all tlic sugar crop during tlio rains to a Bilsonda sugar 
merchant We registeied the mstrument In it wo agree to dehvoi 
so many kutcha maunds of ]mco (rah) for the money ad\anced to us, 
and m default to pay interest on the advance Wo are never out of 
debt Wo ha\ o only one Enghsb sugar-mill The others are the old 
native lolhu, Wc haio not been able to afford others We are very 
badly oft. Have not alu aj s enough to cat, and find it diflicult to pay 
rent The ciops ha\o boon bad for two yeaie Last IJiarif there was 
no rice crop at all First it did not ram, and then it ramed too 
much ’ (p 119) 

‘ Wc make oui own giu , and do not sell it m advance Wc arc not 
now m debt to any bama Eight oi nine years ago wo were very 
much m debt, as a bama of Pihbhit had estabhshed a hcl, and we were 
all m his books Our zemmdar, who happens to be a retired Deputy 
Collector, freed us from the bama by paj^mg up our debts and settlmg 
mstolments for us The tenants wore be ginnin g to lun away as they 
were almost rumed, and he freed us to save the village Now we are 
pretty wcU off, though the nco crop was bad last kharif ’ (p 119) 

Inquiry in Mauza Maurauri, a village which immediately 
adjoins Rnpm 

‘ The bcl which you see belongs to a Kuimi of Pihbhit. We wish 
oui debts could be freed as they have been m Eupur. We have always 
trouble when the year’s accounts aie made up m April, after aU the 
cane has been crushed The bama gives us credit for fewei measures 
of rah than we really dehveied His karmda cheats us He always 
makes out that we ore m his debt There would be no good m ow) 
zemmdar freemg us, as out zemmdar would oust the bama merely m 
order to set up a hel for himself, and he would make us sell him om 
rah We should then be even worse off than we aie at present, as 
the bama has less power to oppress us than the landlord would 
have ’ (p, 120) 

Mr A J Lawrence, C I E , then Commissioner, 
Allahabad Division, who retired in 1891, in forwarding 
two reports from subordinates, says of Banda and 
Hamirpur, ‘ I believe there is here very httle between 
the poorer classes of the people and semi-staxvation , but 
what is the remedy? ’ Mr Lawrence himself, in spite of 
his (then) twenty-eight years of experience, does not 
attempt to propound any remedy 

Mr White, Collector and Magistrate, wntmg from 
Banda, says — 
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Tbe poor Oodh peasant la an indastrioni man he hai to ttcsIc 
hard and he does work hard. The tme itatUtioa of spade tilth 
In Ondh ihoold certainly be aacertaineA I thtnV the Ooveimnent 
wonld be astonished to flwii how many Ondh peasants cnltlTate land 
wHbont anj bnHockt at aE. 

H6 proceeds — 

If I am asked whether It be tmo that the greater portion of the 
popnlation of India snCer from a daOy inanf&dano; of food I shoold 
aaj that the question U a TBgne one, and that I ahonld first wish to 
loiow what ia a snfQdanoj of food. Ko answer can be giran but thist 
that a very large number of the lower olw*** of the population oleadj 
demonstrate by the poomeaa of their physique that either they are 
habitually hnlf starred, or hare been in early years opposed to the 
soToiItiei and trials of a famine. And H will be remernberod that If 
any young creature be starred whQe growing no amount of subsequent 
fattening of the adult will make up for the Injury to growth. As to 
TtmcdtMl mecnrtt none can be suggested but those already under 
taken, the dev^lopmcni of eovnnumcisfteni and the consequent 
prerenticm of otoILUtlons in prices aixd the consequent settling of a 
regular standard of Uring and work and diet and martlago among 
all classes. 

I subjoin some typical coses which I bare eoBoeted whBo in camp 
through my mriihtiidar ktunihl Atrrfr Husain who baa managed to 
elicit the information without letting it bo known that it was required 
officially The eases hare not been in any way salaoted, but wme 
taken as they came. 

ilaihfnjau Kamhar of Mau llenpur a tmatl rfifoyc tn Me 
rannrj of the Ken rtcer near the ruined fort of Kamjarh, 

1 lire with an old mother and a married elder sisteT who is 
rifiting na I don t ouIUrsto I hare two swine and four little pigsi 
my brother In law gmre them to me on condition that I should giro 
him hsli the Increase. I Qre by pots for Bale somoUmet eoB 

for kind, otherwise for the rate of two gharae for a pice. I got throe 
or four seers of grain crery day I eat once in twenty fonr hours 
rarely Isrice When ray pots do not sell, I get grain giren to me by 
my cliects. To-day I had gram bread and dal of arhar I eoBect 
cow-dung and fuel for my (omace and am charged nothing Jlyymyri 
Ii worth fire annai : I bought It a year ago. My chaddar was giren 
me by a zemindar when hU married daughter was golngawsy Borne 
rtltUres gare me my dAofi which they bought for four anns% two 
or three yrars ago. I wear only one dhoti during the year 1 am 
not In debt 

JfadAo ^«Aor of haseni near the high road from Pangarm to 
Kerial^ aged twenty iteo yenrt 

Ours It the only famDy of Kahars In the Tillage I bare father 
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mother, two bi others, two sisters, grandmothei, maternal imcle, and 
his son I cultivate 2d bighas \nth two ploughs, paymg rent at Bs 2 
a bigha. Ha^ c sown 12 bighas with wheat I oat bread twice daily 
of barley, giam, orjuwar. The family o'<pouditure is five or six seers 
daily I nevei eat wheat. I sell mj' vdieat to pay my rent. I get 
Bo 1 a month for supplymg water to certam villages. I sometimes 
woik as a palki-bearer, getting half anna a A os. I also make some- 
thmg at weddmgs. I borrow seed at satvai rates , have not yet paid 
anj thmg I eat mimg, masur, mash dais — anything that I can get 
I cannot save anytlimg. I have just enough to get on nath My 
clothmg consist of a ^agri, a dhoti, and a body-cloth I am not a 
fisherman. My father is not in serance. ho carries the zemindar’s 
palki as a hcgai i : ho gets no pay for tins, but somethmg m kmd I 
do not make nets. I do not sow singhai a My womenkmd do not 
sene the zemmdai’s family They help m agricnlturo, and do the 
house work I ha\o tw'O buUooks and one cow I have not yet paid 
my rent, but have sot off the claim for work done m oarrymg the 
zemindar’s poUci. If a Kahar goes on a long tiip, ho is paid hal 
anna a kos ’ (one halfpenny for 1-J- miles). 

Chumla, Bhai, of Barsenda Manjgui , on the Ken nvor. 

‘ Ours is the only Bhat family m the village. I have a mother and 
two brothers I have cultivated land on Bs 60 rent Don’t know 
how much land. I sowed juwor, and til, but the juwar came to nothmg, 
and I only got five ])ansei les of til I have now sown about eighteen 
bighas with barley My eldei brother is m service at Lahureta on 
Bs 18 a year, with food and clothmg extra. We have three bullocks, 
one cow, four sho-buffoloes We do not sell milk we make it mto 
ghi and curds we sell the ghi and eat the cmds This mommg I 
have eaten gram bread with mattha Wheat ? Why ! the deotas m 
our village don’t even get wheat In the evenmg I eat juwar 
cooked m curds. Our mother grmds the gram and cooks the dinner 
We have not kept any of our own gram to eat, but buy it daily. None 
of us smg ballads, oi keep genealogies We get our daily food Bom 
the sale of the ghi or by borcowmg from the mahajan, to whom I 
now owe Bs 32.’ 

Quihna, Bomar, of Nwijagaon zn the exti erne south of the Banda 

d/istnct of Agaigarh 

‘ Have a wife and one small daughter Do not cultivate land 
make bamboo baskets make one or two daily, which I sell for six 
pice or one anna each. Also play the drum when there is a marriage 
m the village when I am paid four annas. I out my bamboos off 
the hill, for which I pay the zemmdar eight annas a year I do not 
clear out the house latrmes there are no such things m our village. 
I have "three sows, but I hve chiefly by basket-makmg My wife 
helps m the work I also keep fowls but no one m the village, wants 
eggs. I eat generally jau, arhar, and gram My wife gets old 
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from th« vUlagert. I bumiwftd B*. 2 from tie TiUtgori 
Trhfln my damgHter wai bom, &nd I gate a fea*t to the other Domar* 
of the rOhige. 

Biharx TtUx of Nayagaoiu 

‘Hare a ^rUe ohfld. Have throe blghu of land R i.8 rent. 
One bnDock ior the oil preti, and I have another bnDock duang the 
cnlthratlng teason. I prosi tO, laraoii, mahna. Don t generally •eH 

00 bat pre*i B for viHagere, making about three pice (three farthingi) 
a day My family liroa on the prodaoe of my fields, making up 
the defidenoy from dally eaminga. I borrow aeed at aairai rolca. 

1 do not till myself bet hare plonghmon at 8 annas a day in Asar 
and 6 arintm in Knar I make my clothing from my own oottom I 
have paid ItaJl oat of my rent. I apont abont lUJW on my son s 
marrUgo, of which I hitd to borrow H8.2i5. I ate arhar dal hhlchri 
and jownr to-day with some oQ instead of ghL I ao m otlm e i oat 
once a day and sometimes twice. 

Iittfno, Qhajnar of Lahurm near Kalinjar 
There is only myself and my old mother have been married, bat 
gauna has not takeo place. I work as an agrienltoxal laboorer 
getting oboat UsJ a month as wages. My father dlod some Bt . ffl 
in debt, and I hare had to work It olL I eat grass for the semindar s 
cows, and so on. Jost now semindar gives me one anna a day I 
ate masur bread last night with salt In crop time I got who^ or 
gram bread: generally have to eat arbar masnr, rioo, and jowar 
Ilaro bocn married five or six years, bot cannot get my wife to live 
with me yet for want of money my mother also works for the 
zemindar and gets wages bat she is very old and feeble. 1 get my 
do th in g from my share of the cotton picking For every five seers 
of cotton picked the labourer gets hslf a seer Then I get tho 
Koeri to weave it op Into dhotu I pay the Kooii four for ono 
dAofi. 

Deii^ Kumt oj Poranf pargana Oirtffatu 
Brother and self bold ono and a hslf anna of tho village (e^oal 
ling ooe^lcrenth of the area) caltlTato 80 or 40 bighas sir hmd. I also 
hold 80 blghas eiproprictary tcanro. Am not la debt at alL Dave 
not got any wife or children- Uave a nephew and a nlcco living with 
me IlaTe four bullocks two ploughs, ono cart one bnfCslo, and five 
cows. Icatkodon kakon jvnrar gram, or wheat, I generally make 
my own clothes from my own cotton- I never lavo anything Any 
sarplos I have Is tpont In nrofos etc. Spent IU.7 In the cate of the 
marriage from whl^ I have jtisi returned. 

Jay Jlmm Kaltear cf roUH. 

na\ e a father ancle and three brothers. I hold the liquor Ucence 
brro at Oodha and at rokhri and have four shoia In natl> e territory 
^^'boIe family eegaged In dUUUlog liquor I pay 4 Mmas a day for 
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this shop, and I soli 4 or 5 annas worth daily Mahna is purchased 
at 7 pansencs a rupee. Prom this I molvo S ghaias of hquor of ten 
bottles each, winch I sell at 1 amia a bottle. My profit is peihaps 
Es 6 01 7 a month I cat bailey or giam bread, and my grand- 
mothei coolvs for me My ■nufc is at Pokhii Ha\e eaten hii-ra 
bread to day I do not diink myself, not c\en at Hob ’ (P 122-3-4 ) 

Mr E Rose, Collector of Ghazipui, m dealing vinth 
another portion of these Provinces, writes a discrimi- 
nating report, m which he depreciates much of the in- 
formation given by the people of their own condition 
His mquiries extended to about twent}’- villages ‘But,’ 
he saj^s, ‘ I gained more satisfactory information in the 
villages which were under my super mtendence m the 
Court of Wards than elsewhere? Eood prices at this 
time were abnormally high owing to local harwests being 
destroyed by excessive and untimely rams This, how- 
ever, with insect plagues and the like, is a contingency 
which occurs at regular mtervals of years and must be 
allowed for ’ In paragraph eight he remarks — 

‘ With reference to the first of the two classes * I have found, as 
a result of my mvestigation, that where the holdmg is of average 
size, and the tenant unencumbered with debt , when his rent is not 
excessive, and there is an average out-turn of produce, when, m 
fact, the conditions are favourable, the position of the agncultunst, 
whether as small proprietor or otherwise, is upon the whole a fairly 
comfortable one. He and his family are well clothed and fed , the 
women of his household have a httle jewelry, and htigation m the 
courts IS not an impossible luxury When it is considered that seventy- 
eight per cent of the tenants m this district are tenants who have 
occupancy rights (ex-propnetary, fixed rate, or otheiwise) and that 
thirty-one per cent of the total cultivated area is recorded as proprietary 
sir, it follows that unless there is some disturbmg element, some varia- 
tion of the conditions to which I have referred, the major portion 
of the agncultunst population is not m that condition to which 
reference is made in the Resolution of the Government of India, as 
one m which there is a daily msufificiency of food. But, unfortunately, 
these conditions do not always exist The holdmg is too small for 
the number of peisons dependmg upon it, the tenant is m debt, his 
rent is unduly high, and nowand agam theie comes the mevitable 


* (a) Small proprietors and cultivators of land, and (6) Day-labourers, 
servants, and artisans 
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failare or p&rtlal faJhire of the cropi the consequence of floodtt 
ftonnt, or drought. A* % rule » Tury large proportion of the egri 
culturlsti in a Tillage are in debt. Soonetiises the debt U one which 

recently been oontraoted for a marriage ceremonj or a lawrult, 
but almost alwuyt, eo far ai the debtor U concerned an Indeter 
mlnate quantity he has seldom an account of it, and only Imcrws 
what he paid oS at the last harreat or when the last pejment was 
made. (F 1B2.) 

Mr F B Mulock officiating Collector and Magistrate 
of Ballia, gives particulars (pp 139-143) of a searching 
character They need not however, he cited, as the 
history of this distnct showe that a scarcity m the real 
sense of the word much less a famine, has never ocoutrod 
m Ballia The distnct is mtuated between the nvera 
Ganges and Goghra which render it to a great extent 
mdependent of the seasons If the nuns fail filtration 
provides moisturo sufficient for the growing crops in 
addition the soil is exceptionally fertile while the revonuo 
rates are very low and most important of all facts it is 
permanently settled.* Even m this prosperons distnct 
however as m the west of India weaving once an un 
portaut industry is dying out There are no mdostnes 
apart from agnculturo Many of the people emigrate and 
enter service in other ports of India remitting from their 
canunga to those left behind In 1881-82 so much as 
£18 200 was thus sent by money orders through the post 
office 

01 the Jbansi Division, the Commissioner, Mr "Ward, 
says — 

It viC be teen that both Hr Ilai^y sad B«bu Ssnwal D«j were 
led by their Inqulriei to the eoaelurion thst a Tcry •mall pro po i U ou 
of the population in thii Dlridon are habitually underfed. ThU 
eondutlon entirely agree* with toy own obferration* during the Uil 
four year*. Dot it muit bo remembered that they have been year* 
of prosperity Food ban been fairly cheap and wage* high and a 


On* reporter Jlr D T Ilol«rt* tetaarb* It U not the pennaneoe* 
c! th* Kltleeneol lot lb* lighlneo o< Ih* aue*nnen! which h** eonferred 
lb* beneit. A« a mailer cf Uei ll 1* both. Dy lb* permaoeoc* of lb* 
►rtCemefll lb* adrasUen drrlTtd from a low aimaneol are lb* loscvr 

tpiTKUUti. 
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very large stun of money has been poured mto the Division. The 
standard of hvmg among the poorer classes, ho-wever, is, I think, higher 
than m other parts of India , it certainly is higher than m the eastern 
districts of the Provmces Like everythmg else m India, the style of 
hvmg IS much governed by tradition. The people of these parts, though 
necessarily poor from the barren nature of the country, have always 
mamtamed a rude mdependence. In heu of starvmg, they would 
rather prefer to rob than to beg , but they would not stay at home 
and die without a murmur They are, mdeed, too httle disposed to 
rely on their own exertions, and m times of difficulty expect to he 
provided for by the State or by the bama But there are signs that 
this apathy has been shaken off In Lahtpur the agnoultunsts are 
fairly free from debt, and the zemindars are beginmng to appreciate 
the value of their land. In Jhansi, Act XVI of 1882 has effected 
a noticeable reform But m JaJaun the burden of mdebtedness is 
very heavy, and I cannot but think that agriculture is declining from 
want of capital and from too oontmuous cultivation of the same land 
for the same crops The Betwa Canal, however, has probably 
rendered the whole tract of Jalaun secure from famme. It has 
hitherto been httle used, its chief object bemg to supply the want of 
the October and December rams, and smce its construction there has 
been a sufficiency of ram either m October or December. Jhansi 
and Lahtpur are, m my opmion, secured by the railway from a 
dearth of food , but they are by no means as yet secured from a 
calamity more lasting m its effects — a dearth of water However 
cheap gram may be, if the people are driven from their homesteads 
by want of water, and if the cattle die from the same cause, all the 
effects of the famme are produced, and the deserted villages are not 
easily brought under cultivation agam when the calamity is passed 
I have pomted out that the most pronusmg method of mcreasmg the 
water supply would be m all probabihty exoeedmgly remunerative to 
Government This method is to gradually arrest the surface 
dramage by a system of small dams extending from the very com- 
mencement of every lavme or water oharmel as far down its course 
as it IS practicable to construct them without recourse to the pro- 
fessional rTtiII of an engmeer It may be confidently predicted that 
by a measme of this kmd, the bEtrren rooky high lands m both 
districts might be gradually converted mto magnificent forests, while 
the sprmg-level m the lower lands would be raised by percolation 
The Government possesses m Lahtpur 92,269 acres, and m Jhansi 
28,580 acres of forest land But it is only by courtesy that the word 
forest can be used to denote them They might be forests if water 
and sod were provided for them, and the operation would be neither 
difficult nor costly It is the simphoity and cheapness of the scheme 
which condemns it m an age of extreme centrahsation Had a small 
part of the capital expended on the Betwa Canal been devoted to the 
humble measure of dammmg the ravines that feed the Betwa or its 
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tribxitaric* £*r awty from bed ol the ftmm the *anie amoont 
of water might havo been intercepted and the Govemment wotiH 
now probably bo drawing ten per cent initewd of one per cent on It» 
outlay But it Is mdy grand and expenehn works that engage the 
attentlan or deserve the ami of a b!g Department and except big 
Departments no one now has the pow er ol spending puhHo money 

Mr Hardy gives the following interesting particnlars — 

SuUaT^mr Par^ana ifotJu 

A Tillage tenanted ohiedy by a Lodh brotherhood of petty sharon. 
Area about TOO acres, onltiratod area 460 acres, revenue Bl 724 
rental Bal 400. An average village with fair land a mile off the 
TTudn road with a population of ffl8 compo s ed of 88 households. I 
should divide these households into the following olssses 

(L) Well off from the agricultural atandpoint. Four fatnniet only 
comprising 88 persona, would iaD under thli category They 
are the th^ lomhardars and the patwaria 

(U-) Persons who are comfortably off, who have a fuffloieiicy 
of food ejl the year roond and are weD dad. Forty four 
famlliet wHh a population of 84 men 76 women, 71 boys 
« girls total, 295 

Of these f am flies 17 are sharers o; exoharcra. 
n 24 are ealtlTatora. 

„ 2 are carpenters, 

n 1 isabarber 

(UL) Pctsoni who though In ordinary years are fairly well ofl^ 
suffer from Insufficient of fo^ when prioes are high 
abnormally high. Twenty fire famflies i 88 men, 84 women 
29 boys, 29 girls total 127 

One of these famOles is that of a ehaiur 
Bereutoen n are cultlTstors. 

Four n are labourers. 

One „ n Is a chaulddar 
One M la a banla (petty) 

(It) Persons who, except at harrest time are habitually under 
fed. Ten families 18 men, 12 w omen 18 boys, 17 girls 
total 69. Six are Ubourtrs, mostly with largo families. 

DclJviltt ol wiQthct village are alao tel tottlv \tv toiQO 
detail 

Dabn Sanwol Das Deputy Collector of Kalpj comes to 
the condusion that m this distnct the lower dosses do 
not suffer from daily msuflicicncy of food that, T\bcn 
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food cannot be obtained at 32 lbs per rupee, between 
five and ten per cent , ‘ do not have full meals ’ , ‘ the 
petty piopiietois and agiiculturisis aie geneially more or 
less m debt ’ 

Mr. H S Boys, officiating Gomimssionei, Sitapm* 
Division, lecords paiticulars obtained fiom twenty families 
taken at random in several villages, and shows that the 
returns give as near as possible 

Rs.l4 8n. {19s 2d ) per annum for each adult, and 
7 2a. (9s 6d) „ „ ,, „ child 

Now our gaol letiuns, he says, ‘ show that we can keep 
our convicts in first-iate health and send them out in a 
fauer condition than when they came m on a still smaller 
allowance than this.’ The comparison is not a very nice 
one, but Mr Boys does not give paiticulars Such as are 
befoie me show foi the Noith-Westem Provinces central 
gaol , — diet Es 18 la.8|p , divisional gaols Es 24 6a 10|-p., 
district gaols, Es 15 8a llfp This was in 1867-68, when 
an average food grain like bajn was sold at 50 lbs to 
the rupee, whereas in 1882 when he vsrote it was 43^ lbs 
At 40 lbs to the rupee, Es 18 4a are required for a 
man’s food gram alone, not includmg salt and other 
condiments Therefore, Mr Boys’ Es 14 8a would be 
Es 3 12a less than was needed, even though he dog- 
matically declares that this sum laid out m food is 
undoubtedly ample for a working-man This loose and 
unsympathetic writing is especially chEuracteristic of Mr 
Boys It was his desire to keep the Indian m a merely 
animal condition, which even a sufficiency of food would 
ensure, for he goes on to say — ‘ Por some reasons it is 
not desired for the present that the standard of comford; 
should be very materially raised.’ Mr Boys was the Mr 
Thackeray of 1807 re-incamated ^ He would have hailed 

* Lieut -Col Pitcher, Director of Land Becords and Agnculture, takes 
over Mr Boys’ observations and rubs them m for the benefit of an agricul- 
turist who, m one sentence, is described as alike thrifty and thriftless ‘ As 
M!r Boys most truly remarks,’ Col Pitchei says, ‘ the absence of thrift is 
really at the bottom of a gieat deal of the piesent simulation of poverty by 
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Mr John Stuart Mill a deacnption of a country in the 
poaition of India as ' a human cattle farm as most 
proper 

It may be well to regard these twenty villages somewhat 
closely romombermg that to provide sufficient food gram 
for each adult m 1882 would require Bs 18 4a , and for 
each child RaO and then note what the average mcomo 
works out at 


Village. 

Tathkcm. 

6 penona. 



6 „ 

14 „ 


n 

21 


Barhataimr 

C „ 


n 

7 ^ 



5 



7 

n 

Kairaw&n 

6 


- 

10 



10 „ 


AviUftblo lor food, IUX9-13-0 
defidenoy ftboafc 18 

p«r cent. 

fnrplos of Hi. 1- 1 - 4 -0. 

B«. 186 defidencj lU. 45 
neozlT 25 p«r cent. 

Bj, 241-124) ; defidenoy lU. 48 
or 20 per cent. 

lit. G2-4-0 deBdenoy lU. 10. 

lit. 60-2-0 dofidency U*« 

88-^ *0 or 88 per cent. 

lit. 61-12-0 defideney Bj. 

20-4-0 or 0^ cent. 

Bt. 72-1-0 deddenoy Bi. 72or 
28 per cost. 

B*. M deBdeney Bt. 4 or 4 
per cent. 

Bi. 195 furphit of Bs. 00 thit 
mtn • crop* reellted the (eoin 
ptretlTely) Inrre torn of 
lU. 830. 

Rt. 91-12-0i defiolenoy Be. 

. 04-12-0 or OTcr 83 per cenL 


tht pwpl« Slinulttloo of p o T Ofty I Bach obtenrmot rltlon la high TniUiio 
cosnbLntd VntnU to the '■ho pnMi* them irtUi prineel j 

tiltrlct, teeocnlt for tnaeh ia Indian baeWardntxi. The LIeat.>OoIoncl 
procwJj There U broadly tpoaUng no neb ihing at IhrUU at defined In 
th* denial to eattelf of fopcilaotttarUolet of food drink, and elothlog and 
laralinent of tbrtr cort In dnnblt artlele* and Mpoclally In capital which 
itwif aldi In pfoJnrlnc Th«r* U certainly an amoont of tcraplnff and 
taring earrkd on amongrt aH clattat to an Incredlblo degree bat the rtfeet 
In Ttew In emit catai h not that of obtaining a eompeteiwy or of rmUlng 
ftadoaHy the poalUon cl the family In the world. It It ralher that of 
aemnolatlBg for the porpo** of tqnandering the money In pngrimagea 
panehtyett, marrUcei, eta. It ft notoriooi that the naUre toldler eras with 
aarple meant to coamand food, will atarre blnmU to an Injarloot extent 
In order to board To qnota Ur Boy* again, U U for too* reaiooi not to b* 
dreirtj for the pment that the ttandard of eomfort tbonld bo rtrj materially 
railed. Were It to b« eo ralted a Call In prlaet might eaate oeiulieraU* 
diitmi amongti cUuet where it U Bos-exliUnt (Pp U1-1 t) 
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Villaf;c. I 

[ Ka'iiwcu 1 8 pert oil 

1 

i 

• t j 

1 i 

jEebtiSiulmi ^ b „ 


i ' a 

i 

I 

i M *» ,, 

! 

i 

»* 1 

1 ’* ^ t 

i 

j 

t f 

1 i o 

• t - ,, 

* » 

. 30 .. 

4 

• * *4 

tt 

i 

{ 

13 

! 1 

1 

1 

\ 

' i 

i 18 


Kn 00-12-0 , tlcficicncy Es. 
00-i-O 01 9 por cent 
50-0-G, clolicicnc> Es.31-G-G 
or 21 per cent 

E*! 07-7-0, mirplus of Es. 8, 
Wife eonnnt in Tliakur’a 
fainih 

E'’ 28-S-O, tloficioncy Es 2G or 
I nonrli. fiO per cent 
I E<; 00-12-0, deficiency' 12 annns 
' E'l 97-2-0, deficiency Es 4S-0 
( or 00 per cent 
‘ En OS-li-0 , deficiency Es 
' 19-G-O or about 00 por cent 
‘ E*? lOG-G-G , dolicioncy 
I Es81-14-]0, or nearly 50 per 
cent Es. 250 in debt, con- 
templates fiipht 

E':119-2-0, deficiency Es 
43-10-0 or about 21 por cent 


It IS of flic above rccoid — lliat and none other — that 
the ofiiciating Commissioner wiites "with such optimism as 
to the individual getting enough to cat, as to the amount 
available for food being ' ample foi a working man ’ Mr. 
Boys retired m 18S9 Being a pensioner be is still 
prohabl}’’ living If he be I tnist he will see these lines 
and, in his luxurious retiiement, will leconsider his 
expressions of nineteen years ago, and do something to 
repair the wrong he then did to the people out of whose 
necessities his retirement allowance comes To keep 
him m England India has to contnbute the annual 
incomes of considerably ovei one thousand Indian people. 
The wiong done by Mr. Boys was gioss Taking one of 
the cheapest grains as standard, and leaving out of 
account altogether very young children, though even in 
India little children cost something per annum to main- 
tain, this is the result — 


Twenty households — 
Three with surplus— 


28 


Bs 14 4 0, Bs 50, and 
Bs 3 respectively =; 
Bs 67 4 0 
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Seventeen 'With deficiencies — Es 13, Bb,46, Rs 48 
EalO Es^ 4 0 
Eb. 20 4 0, E8 72, 
Ke.4 E0 54 12 0 
Bs.9 4 0 Eb 31 6 0 
Eb^ 6, EaO 12 0, 
Eb 48 6 0, Eb 19 6 0 
Es 84 14 10 Es.48100 
= Es604 1 0 

Dcficionciefl m Seventeen Families Rs 6G4 1 0 
SnipluBea in Throe Families 07 4 0 

Net Deficiency Es.49G 18 0 
Or, £33 2 b. 6d. 

This •^vould mean on average deficiency m each of the 
twenty households of Bs 24 (£1 12s.) and, if the Boven 
teon honseholds only bo regarded m each of them a 
deficiency of Eb 81 Ca (£2 Is. lOd.) 

The habit is invotorato with tho Indian official and his 
prototype m tho India Office except when ho wishos to 
show that Indian taxation land taxation especially, is 
abvnrdly light per capita bo novor takes tho tronblo to 
oBccrtam how the mam facts fit in with tho actual 
situation of tho particular year with which he ib dcaUng 
From the first oil through the years smcc wo assumed 
authonty m India, this has been onr practice Nowhere 
in at least two hundred Indian Bine Books datmg from 
17G0 to 1901 which have been tho object of mj study for 
this l)ook during tho year m which it is written can I 
anywhere find on honest gropplmgwith existing statistics 
and their application to tho condition of Ham Smgh or 
Hon Goar or Candy Pershotum or Ahmed Khan, or 
Ramaswamy There is a shgbt approximation to this 
desideratum m Sir Auckland Colnn s comments on the 
inquiry of 1833 but only a slight approximation ITis 
Honor carrfollj avoids working out tho figures according 
to reconEidcn'd food pnccs I forbear inquiry into or 
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comment upon the remarkable and significant psycho- 
logical fact to which the cncumstance bears strange 
testimony. 

Toiesmnc tlic ’88 investigation in the Noith- Western 
Piownccs, now, happilj', the reader mil probably think, 
nearing a close. 

Mr. A. H Harrington, Ofiiciatmg Commissioner, 
T’j’-zabad Division, contiibutes a report which calls for 
quotation m full. It is addressed to the Director of Land 
Eecords and Agriculture, North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, and is dated Pyzabad, April 4, 1888, and is as 
follows (pp. 171-2) — 

Sir, — -A.R directed in Go\cmniont (Rc\cnuo Department), Scarcity 
038 

j— dated 12tli Janunn, I lla^c the lionour to ^o^^\nrd the report 

and opimon rabmitled b^ Colonel Noble I linvc asked Major 
Anson to forward Ins rcplj es soon ns possible , but it has not yet 
been recci\od 

2 Colonel Noble’s report is inteicsting, but I tlimk it somewhat 
too optimistic From the fact that m the months of January and 
Februarj, 08 families in 17 villages, consistmg of the poorest 
inhabitants of those ^^llagcs, arc found to have a sufficient food- 
supply, it IS hordlj safe to iiifei that in no part of the Gonda distnct 
do the poorest ngricultunsts or labourers suffer from a dailj 
msufficicncy of food 

8 Gonda is undoubtedly bettei off than many othei districts 
As remarked by Mr W C Benett m the Gonda article (‘Oudh 
Garetteer,’ vol. i p. 515) * ‘ There can be no doubt that the thin- 
ness of the population, the extent of fertile waste, and the extreme 
lightness of the summary settlement, have combmed to give this 
district on almost complete freedom from the worst forms of poverty 
Beggars are rare m the south, and almost unknown m the north ’ 
But, on the same page, the same authonty remaiks ‘It is not 
till he has gone mto these subjects m detail that a man can fully 
appreciate how terribly thm the Ime is which divides large masses 
of people from absolute nakedness and starvation ’ I beheve 
that this remark is true of every district m Oudh, the differences 
between them consistmg m the greater or smallei extent of the 
always large proportion which is permanently m this depressed and 
dangerous condition, 

4 I cite one or two facts m support of this new Bahnaoh, 
a district of my division, like Gonda, is one of the comparatively 
well-to-do distncts Yet, even there, ‘ there are very many under- 
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fed afid meagre crea tm e t r no donbt bat the proportion of nch 
li not to large at elsewhere Perhaps high rentt hare not had 
time to prodaee any noxioos eScot ( Ondh Gaxetteor toL i« 
p 149) At protent the only motive for entering Into the $necit 
(contract) is waaf of food and that fhu u an xncreannff moUvi u 
thoicn the xnoreattng nvmher of taeaht (bond^slarci) Eoery 
iteond cum met unA tn the jdamt of Etsaampur u a maak. 

At every teteak It a bankrapi, and at tho eetealct form a Urge 
proportion of the whole, It may be gathered that the agricnlttiral 
cUttet are deeply embarrasaed. That theU condition U be com i n g 
worse rece i v es su pport from the tact that a casto formerly exempt 
from this serritade it now tobj^ob to it — that of the Ahirt {Ihxd 
pp. 147 148) In the tntrodocrtlon to the Ondh Gaxetteer Mr 
Benett, an observer wholly tree from pettlmltm sayt of the 
lowest oaiies in Orzdh that the lowert depths of misery and degra 
datlon U reached by the EorU and Chaznars and he detcribet 
them as aftpcyt on ike verge of atamition. >7ow the Ohamart 
and Eoiis are eleven per cent^ or rather more than one-tenth of the 
entire popnlation of Ondh [t.r^ nearly one and a ball mfllions.] 
Lastly I qooto the foQorrtng passage from soine papers eon 
trfbnted by me to the Pumeer nnder the bead of Ondh AfUrs, 
in 1670 It hat been calenUted that about 00 per cent, of the 
entire native popoUtlon arefuzde In fneh abjeet poverty that 
imlest the sm^l eamlogt of ohOd Ubour are added to the stnuTl 
general stock by which the famOy Is kept alive tome memben 
of the family would starve '^th the balk of tbom edacatlou would 
be tyitonymoos with starration. And I dted the following passage 
from the Ondh Ed ovation Beport for 1874 — 

Mr Tbompeon the Inspector of the Eastern Circle whose 
tboToagb ac<piaipUrLec with the wants oi^ condition of the people 
wlUdn his own dccle U well known, showed In tho repost for ISTVia 
that a Uboorer in Ondh by sending his son to scho^ would incur a 
lots of thirty per cent- of his Income not thirty per cent which could 
otherwise be saved, but thirty per cent, of what U nooestaiy to pi ct e rve 
himself chfldren and tged reUUvts from perishing by hunger As 
long as their condition remains so abjectly poor as it It tho only 
means on which a child could be sent to school would be thst it shoold 
receive a meal a day from the Oov emm ent, 

G On the qoetUon, then whether the tmprcajdon that the 
greater proportion of the people of India suffer from a dally in 
tuflleimey of food U wholly untrue or partially true I would reply 
that the obfcrvalions alrc^y on rceord in SelUcment reports and 
Qaretteers art likely to famish much more reliable Information than 


Thu li lo say etarly elfbt mnUent oot el ihirtwi mtUiont. 
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isolated inquiries here and tlieie of a few selected, and for the most 
part ovei worked, officers. My own belief, after a good deal of 
study of the closely-connected question of agricultural mdebted- 
ness {vide my five chapters on Economic Reform m Rural India m 
the Calcutta Bevieio, 1882-85), is that the impression is perfectly true 
as regards a varymg, but always considerable, part of the year m the 
greater part of India 

6 As to the extent of the evil, this proportion, whatever it 
IS, will be found m that one-fifth of the total population of India 
which comprises ‘the classes most hable to famme, the labourers, 
weavers, beggars, and potters,’ amountmg m number ‘to about 
thirteen millions of adult males, or a population of nearly forty 
milli ons, mcludmg women and children, or twenty per cent of 
the total population of British India ’ (Eamme Commission Report, 
part 2, section vi., paragraph II). Of this one-fifth (20 per cent) 
I do not think that it would be an over-estimate to calculate that 
at least one-fourth, or five per cent , of the total population suffer 
from a chrome msufficiency of food, and that another five per 
cent, just get enough food, and no more It will be understood 
that I am not now referring to the quality, but only the quantity, 
of the food 

7 To the question how far any remedial measures can be 
suggested, I can only urge the vigorous adoption of that ‘pohey 
of mamtauung agricultural operaLons at the highest attainable 
standard of efficiency ’ which, as long ago as December, 1881, the 
Government of India recogmsed as an object of paramount import- 
ance In the extract from the Resolutions appended to the Govern- 
ment letter under reply, the Government of India recogmsed it to be 
‘ an imperative duty to ascertain whether any legitimate means can 
be provided to check the degradation of agriculture which is caused 
by rack-rentmg, or any unsmtable system of collectmg rent, inability 
to obtain capital on oeasondble terms,' or the lack of ‘imgatmg 
machinery and agricultural implements ’ And it pronounced that 
‘ the rehef or prevention of such detenoiation is an object which 
should have pro min ence m the work of every provmcial Agricultural 
Department ’ 

8 Dp to this date this declaration of pohey lemams a dead 
letter as regards facditatmg the supply of capital on reasonable 
terms, and the protection, repair, and extension, of weUs, tanks, 
embankments, or other woiks of land improvement othei than 
canals It will contmue to be a dead letter as long as these questions 
lemam as at present at the unfruitful stage of fitful discussions mside 
the Government offices between a Secretary here and a Member 
of Council there, and as long as the necessary step is deferred 
of appomtmg strong Commissions to review the data and experience 
alieady gamed, to make such further mquiry as may be neccssarj-, 
and to map out a hne of action 
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Another authority on Ondh Mr H 0 Irwin * Deputy 
Commissioner of Rae Bareh, presented a report which 
lends itself to copious citation The information which 
his letter® gives concerning the cropping capacity of 
the boR and the possihihlies ot Eecuimg tmything hlio 
decent hvmg ore of special interest He rates (pp 175 
179) — 

I queitltmod cultiTEtar u to tho emt-tnm of each crop iOT^n 
by Mm. If his Miswor* showed anjiblng abnorroaJ in the mlo of 
prodnee 1 pretsed him to erpl^ the canse, tind asked his neighbonrs 
or the patwarl what they thoa^t. As a rule, I haro pnl down 
the flmtl pefolt arrived at by this eihansting If not eshaustive 
process not with xjiooh confidence in its correctness bnt deeming 
it at least less unworthy of record than any merely conjoctnr*! 
cstimato of my own- 

6 *11 regards amount of prodneo per cere 1 found a gonorid 
coneenins of opinion that wheat and rain crops generally nowSk* 
days do not yield soch hcATy returns as they did twenty or thirty 
years ago. I was, and to aomo extent still am Inclined to regard 
this aa a aomple of the feus fempons acf» to which the tmpro* 
grtfsire cUsses In every eonntry soon prone Bnt Mr Oartlan 
whose experience of the Beion UhsU extends ortr twtmty ytar*» 
and who probably Is more intimately acquainted with Its rtnal life 
than any Europcaxi official can pretend to be assures mo that It 
Is really the fact and la inclined to oserfbe it to oTcr«cropplPg 
tmd CI«^el^^^o Irrigation. A field onco irrigated must accordiPg 
to bbn be always irrigated for tboogh before It was ever watered at 
aU U nUght yield a tederaWe dry crop yet onco watered It wtU 
rieU nothing withoal irrigation. I am not, myself enough of 
an agricultural chcnilst to hare an opinion of any >'a]no on this 
point but I should think that defleteney of manuro hod a good desl 
to do with the defidenoy of produce so far as It Is a faoL As 
cuHlratlon has Increased graring ground has of course dimlnlshfd- 
Caltlo arc dearer than they were and probably fewer hi number 
clearing of auch jtmgles as there were has forccil a more extonsivo 
n^r of cownlang eis focL Thus, while the area of cultlratlon 1^ 
eertolnlT larger the amount of arallable raanaro Is probablv lc*< 
than it was ahorlly after annexation. Of these causes a diminished 
out tom per acre would not bo a rery surprising result. 

7 The Impression which I derired from thU Inquiry it that 
*j>eaidBg roughly a first rale crop of Jarhan or transplanted rfo# 
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wll. if Uic rams be nbiindaui and •well distributed, jield as much 
ns 15 mnuiidb oi 1,200 lbs per biglin. Anjtbmg o^or this would bo 
\er\ cscoptional Bioadcnst nee would, under tlic most favourable 
conditions, ^lcld 12 ninunds or 08-1 lbs per biglia For juw'ni and 
bajra, the soil of llic dislriet does not seem to be ^ cry well suited, 
nnd I bc]ic\o tlint 05G lbs to 820 lbs. jici biglia would be rcgnidcd 
ns n hoa\-\ crop ^Yhcat, bnrlo;\, and sjning crops gcnciolly, 
'seldom, I <51101114 saj. Mold more llinn 820 lbs per biglia. Asorago 
Molds I sbould tabc to be for jailian 820 lbs , for broadcast nee 
57 i Ibc. to G5G lbs. , for juw nr and bajra 494 lbs to G50 lbs. , for wheat 
'ind spring crops generally 571 lbs to G5G lbs. In a year of diought 
or of c\ccs‘5i\c floods, or of c\lcnsi\o blight or hailstorms, the a\oragc 
out turn would, of coiiisc, be iiuich lower 

8 In calculating the iiionfv \aluc of gram, I mn> evplam that I 
ha\c adopted a, general avciagc of 50 lbs to the nipcc The market 
price of cvcr\ kind of gram has for some time past been considerably 
higher than this , but it is the threshing-floor pnccs at haiw'est 
which haac to be considered, and these were o\ery whore said to have 
been from fi\c to SIX jiifiiiscncs,-! c, 60 lbs. to GO lbs per rupee for nee, 
Indian corn, and otliei khanf staples 

9 The out-turn in column 8 is that of the past Ithanf and 
the present rabi of 1295 fash. Questions as to the yield of 
the prcMous year would, I considered, be harder to answer. Havmg 
lircmiscd thus much, I turn to the vanous points brought out by the 
mqiurj 

10 Perhaps the most sahent of these is the extreme scarcity of 
warm clothmg among the people exammed IMy statement (A) 
shows, for 178 persons, onlj 10 blanlcets, 16 razors, and 24 quilts. 
So that more than three-fourths of them go through the rvmter with 
no better covering than the common sheet {galcf or dollar) The 
co mm on country blanket, such as is made by the Garanas, and sold 
for from 10 to 14 annas, is not found among the more respectable 
fomihes, bemg deemed a less creditable garment than a dollar. Mr 
Gartlan’s statement (B) shows eight blankets, two rozais, and five 
quilts among 71 persons — a stiU lower projiortion Charpois seem more 
common My 173 had 99 bedsteads among them, and Mr Gaitlan’s 
71 had 82 Sleepmg on the ground is so productive of fever, that I 
should be glad to see chaipais exempted from attachment and sale m 
execution of decrees 

11 Bone even of the workmg cattle get any gram, and live on 
grass, bhusa, and kaibi The so called grazmg grounds yield, except 
durmg the rams, piacticaUy no grass, and the so called jungles 
not hin g more nutritive than dliaK leaves To the question whether 
the plough and well-bullocks get no gram, the mvanable answer was 

‘ How should they 2 Men can’t get gram ’ 

12 Agricultural labour is not expensive The best-paid form 
of it IS leapmg, which is remunerated by one-twelfth of the produce 
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which with A heavy crop and a quick workman, might oome to 
u mnoh as 6 seen (10 Iba.) a day Next comes watering Crom 
iAT>V« and jhils by Trtf^rt% o{ du^los men thns employed get and 
in some part 8 seen (6 lbs. to 0 lbs.) a day while those who water 
from wells get or 3 seen (B Ibt. to 4 lbs.) weeden tho same 
boose bollden and thatchen get from 5 ploe to 3 annas a day (loss 
than one half penny to twopence per day). 

18 Indebtedness is not extensive, and heavy indebtedness Is oxcop- 
lionoL Of my thirty examinees, eight said they were not in debt at 
all and of the others, only two coold be desoribed as heavily Indebted. 
Uoit of them keep op a ronning aoooont with some mahajarh which 
is balanced at the dote of the year In Jeth. If the harvest has been 
good, the debt Is generally cleared off and a fresh aooonnt started 
from Asarb If bed the xmhqnidated bnlancie is carried on to tho 
next year The advances aro nsnaSy for seed (tfsor) or food 
(khavai) and sometimes for pnrehaeo of bnllocks, and for moiriagQ 
or funeral ceremonies. Tho oommon rate of Interest on cash loons is 
twenty five per cent, per •wnnm on food advances, twenty dvo per 
cent, on advances for teed it seems to be always fifty per cent. 

14. A noteworthy point la the wldo varistions in the amoont of 
food which different Indlvldosls estimate as a soffident dally ration. 
The most liberal osUmato is that of a srell to<do Eonni, No. 11 who 
said ho alwayi ate one and a half seers (8 lbs.) The lowest is aboot 
thrce>qaartcra of a seer for an adolt male (1^ lbs.) I am inclined to 
think that this U very rnneh a matter of habit resoltlng from a long 
conrse of easy or pinched dreomstances. In well tonlo 
aecnstomed to eat as mnoh as they can I daresay a who was at 
work aD day wonld cot three pounds at two meals. In hard up 
households on the other hand, one and a half pounds would bo the 
usual t h ing and no one would think of eating more Ono seer for a 
nun three-quarters for a woman, and half a seer for a boy of ten, 
would perhaps bo a fair average allowance 

IG. In 13 of tho 80 cases In statement A, tho surplus In coiomn 16 
falls short of tho esUmsted food consumption of tho year leaving 
nothing for clothes and miscellaneous expenditure. This s ee m ing 
anomaly Is partly due no doubt to nndcr-estimato of out tom— 
which, as already remarked there was a general tendency to xmder 
state In part it is to be explained by the fact that tho pomrr 
clasies don t eat a full ration of grain every day In the year For 
some weeks before each harvest they bring home from tbelr fields 
bundles of preen com which they roast and eat and this they exclude 
from their eiUmate of threshing-floor totals Again 120 to IM lbs, 
of earroti may bo bought for a rupee— and these when In season are 
largely used to eke out the food supply Tho same h the ease with 
mangoes, cucumbers, and quashes. Probably a quarter of tho 
fool connimed by the poores classes contists of such beggarly 
♦Icmtnli as these 
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16 To the limn question — wJicllici the poorci classes get enough 
to cat— a categorical nnsucr is not cas> I bclieio that a great 
majonl^ do, m oidinar\ times, satisfy their hunger at least once a 
day Tlint ilic poorer fnuiilioa cat as much ns avould bo good for 
Ihcin, I \cr;y much doubt. Hunger, as aheady romaihcd, is veiy 
much a matter of habit, and people who haic felt the innch of 
fiminc — as nearly all the poorer households must haac felt it — get 
into the un\ of eating loss than avcnllhier families and less than they 
could nssnnilatc with physical adianlage to themselves. 

17 The more one loolvs luto the condition of the Indian cultn ator 
and labourer, the moio, it seems to me, one must be impressed by 
the narrowness of the maigm between him and destitution. The 
upper class of tenant, the man with from li\o to tcnacics of land and 
iqiwards, should, in a^cragc tunes, and w'lth oidmaiy industiy, be 
wcllnbo\c the prchsuicof actual w.ant But the small cultivatois, 
1 c , the large majontv , must be alw'aj's on the brink of want of food, 
though tlio scmccs of the inahajau generally sa'vo them fiom going 
furthei than the brink 

18 Take, for instance, the ease of a tenant w'lth fi\e bighas, ivith a 
\nfc and three cluldicu under ten jears of age Assume that he is 
paMng nothing for labour, and endow him w'lth a pair of perennial 
buUocks which shall nc\ei need to be replaced and nc^er be sick or 
sorr^ , and ne\ ci cost anj thuig to feed He sows, let us say, three 
bighas wath nee, and gets a crop of 12 maunds a bigha, oi 86 maunds. 
In No\cmbci he again sows two bighas of this with peas and gram, 
and leaps 12 maunds, while the other two bighas he sows wath 
w'heat, and gets a crop of 20 maunds, or 10 maunds per bigha 
Total produce, 6S maunds, worth, at 26 seers the rupee, which is a 
\cry' high threslung-floor pnee, Rs 108. It will be admitted that he 
has not done badly with his harvest Land which pioduces such 
Cl ops as these must be of good quahtj^ and is not hkely to let under, 
at least, Rs 6 a bigha. Bbs rent wnU thus be Bs.80 He will lequire 
about four maunds for seed, w'orth Rs 6 6a , surplus for food and 
clothmg, and all other expenditure, Bs 71 10a Allow as daily food 
supply for him self one seer, thiee quarter seer for his wife, and one 
seer for the tliree children Total daily rations, two and three- 
quarter seers, or 26 maunds, worth Rs 40 pei annum, balance 
available for all other purposes, Rs 31 10a With such a surplus 
he would deem himself, and considermg his wants and habits 
actually would be, very comfortable 

19 But suppose the rams to be scanty or mopportune , suppose 
that there are thiee oi four mghts of sharp frost m January or 
February, and a hailstorm eaily m Maich. Under these nnfavomable, 
hut constantly recurring, conditions, his nee will scarcely yield more 
than SIX maunds a bigha or 18 maunds , his two bighas of peas and gram 
will bear, perhaps, eight maunds , and his two bighas of wheat ten 
maunds. Total, 85 maunds, worth Bs 56 So that aftei paymg his rent 
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•jicl pr tHng ty Beftd, he TriH hare left only IfJJ^ manniii, worth 
B«.19 10&. whila, by the mppodtlon the food alone of hii family 
amotmis to 25 nuumds, worth Be.40i It may be said that he tronld 
earn by field labonr A TT\an with five bighaa on hia bande 

to onltiraie wlth^t any help but that of hii wife and one or two 
KmftTI boys, can hardly do mnoh elae. But roppoee him to worit two 
month* in the year for hire at three *eerB a day This would only 
bring 4^ TTumTHl^^ worth about Bs.7 which would not go far to make 
up the He would probably out down the food ooniumptlan 

by a fourth, and the only other reeoaroea open to bim would be either 
to sell his buHocks, nnil *o disqualify bfmaBlf bur further onltiTaticH] 
or to raise a Inan at 25 per oank Onoe In the meah of the money 
lender It will go hard with him before be escape* Ik 
20. Oaloulatian* which I need not repeat h^ have led mo to the 
coneluKion that a labouring family of the Bame sire as in tlie 

case above would cam about 28 maundj worth about Bs.45 In the 
course of the year «qjpo*liig the man to be employed for fire 
memttr In field wotk An 8 foT sli mmitba faj building and thatching 
Deducting food at the same rate, 25 macndi, worth B«.40 there 
would be a bslanoe of BaA for dothlng and all other expense. This 
■mall saving would, by a very moderate degree of ill husk or III health, 
be turned into a defidk But even assumbsg that the ordinary cnaU 
eultivator and able-bodied labourer can always be sure of suffiolent 
food, there remain the aged. Infirm, and chfldlw poor The question 
whether these get enough to eat can only be answered by a de o i diyi 
negative. 

2L In ooneludon of this port of the subject, tbe nesrest approaob 
that I can famish to a categorical answer to tbe qnestlxm v^ethcr 
the agrloultural populstlou of this district are suffleiently fed. Is that 
the mass of them In ordinary times and the dltif always do get 
cDougb to eat ; but that a considerable minority in bed sMtsons feci 
the pinch of hunger and that a TmJI minority consisting of the 
sieklv the weak, the old, and tbw ohUdleas, sufler from chronic 
hunger except just about harvest tlmo when gmln Is plenUfnl and 
easily to bo had. I do not understand that the indigent town popu 
l ati oD s art) intended to be iucludod In this inquiry Tboro qq 

doubt that they sufier mueh moro than the agrtoulturol 
want of food, especially the unfortunate parda-nasktn women, and 
Indeed men too of good but Impovctiahcd famnii^a, who have sunk In 
the world, who are ashamed to beg who live on the remnants of 
their property and whom e v er y rise In prices hits cruelly hard. For 
such people, dear grain mtrani semi-starvation while to the producer 
It, of course means increased raloe of bis produce. 

22. So tar actual facta. A* for remedies, I must confess I 
havo verv little to offer In the way of su gg e sti on. Tbe new Eent Act 
haring been In farce for little more than a year it would, I pretumo, 
bo considered cut of place to point out its tallaro to pr o t ec t the heirs 
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of doce'iscd tenants from rack-ientmg, and to secure actual tenants 
from spiteful G\actiou , othcnviso these are pomts on which it would 
be easj to dilate. 

23 Tlio giadual dctonoiation of the common coimtry cattle is, I 
bchcic, mamly duo to the steady diminution of giazmg grounds, 
ouing to the mereased aica under cultii ation Opportumty might bo 
taken, I thinlc, to remedy this at the next Settlement, now not very 
far distant. The Settlement Officer might set apart specified land, 
amountmg to a ceitnin pioportion of the aiea of each village, say 
ten per cent , to bo exempted fiom assessment on condition that it 
should be deiotcd cxclusncly to the growth of glass and other fodder, 
and that the village cattle should be allowed to giaze on it free of 
charge to their ouncis. A portion of this leseii cd aiea might also be 
required to be planted with quiclc-groivung timber foi fuel, foi the 
giatmtous use of the nllageis. Tlicso measures would, it may bo 
hoped, lend to improved agricultuio bj means of bettei and stronger 
bullocks, and more abundant inauuie, wood talong the place of cow- 
dung as fuel The so-called icclamation of waste lauds has, I thmk, 
been earned a gicat deal too far m Oudh, and should be as far as 
possible checked for the future ‘ What is needed,’ if I may be 
allowed to quote words which I have used clsewheie, ‘is not the 
breaking up of fresh sods, but the bettor and more careful cultivation 
of the land alieady under tdlage The area avadable for giazmg is 
already far too scanty m at least rune distncts out of twelve . 
The mereased produce which is needed foi the adequate support of 
the people must be denved from an mereased intensity of mdustiy, 
not from on extension of its area ’ 

24. I must idead gmlty to holdmg the heroic heresy that the 
exportation of gram from Indian ports should be stopped when prices 
m any large poiiiion of the country reach a certam pomt It is true 
that the gram exported is chiefly wheat, and that wheat is not the 
food of the poorest classes StiU, the effect of keepmg wheat down 
below starvation pnees would be obviously to reduce the mtensity of 
the demand for the coarser grams This, however, is of course a 
remedy for exceptional scarcity only, and one which no one would 
advocate m normal tunes 

25 The only other suggestion which occurs to mo is that the wide 
difference between thieshmg-floor and market prices is to a great 
extent the result of the necessity imder which the cultivator hes of 
selhng off a large proportion of his gram as soon as it is cleaned, to 
enable Tnm to pay his rent The vialuvian is thus enabled for a few 
weeks to buy gram very cheaply, and almost monopohses the large 
profit ansmg from the mereased value which the same gram possesses 
two months later It may be worth consideration whether, if the 
revenue and rent demands were made payable m eight, mstead of, as 
they usually are at present, m four, mstalments, the tenant would 
not be able to hold his gram longer, and so get a better price for it 
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Of coxirM tliere *re obrioni objoolicaii wMoh m^y bo urged ogaimi 

moaeuTO bni I not at all sure that It would not bo worth 
an eipolimoni in quo or trro district*. I am qolto awaro 
that thi* may bo caDod a ttnVwtng eiporimont, and that to stop 
exportailan is on undeniable interfarenoe with froo trade but 
rum only regret that, except pethap* the propotal contained In para- 
graph 23 and further alter^lona of the rent law which thI* is not 
the pliwL to dismu*, I know of no other direct remedlee for the 
oonditkm of the poorer olacaei which would be leas open to oritlclim. 

In regard to the elaborate tablea whiob follow, m 
which there are sixteen colomns of partioulars, I need 
only refer to the Remarks 

1 Kurjm cultivator and labourer ‘Weak and ill fed 
in appearance Has been ten or fifteen years in village 
Has one ragged bedstead No warm clothing of any 
kind. Seemed stnpefied with cold. Bays the family 
eat SIX lbs of gram daily between them which equals 
2 444 lbs per annnm or more than the surplus of gram 
after paying rent 

2 Pan cultivator and obanlndar J Requires for daily 
food for self and famfly 1,882 Ibe of food more than 
lus mcome allows No warm clothes at all 

8 Kalwar cultivator Hna no warm clothes Says 
he 18 often hungry during the daytime but satisfies his 
hunger at night 

4 Ahtr cultivator No warm clothes Says his 
fields yield less than assessment estimate Owes Rs 40, 
incurred for foneraf feast for first wife and marriage of 
another 

6 Ahir cultivator No wa r m clothes Owes Rs.14 
at Rs 2 per cent per month which is ordinarily paid off 
during the year 

0, Kalwar cultivator No warm clothes Well 
nounshod Owes Rs.82 mourred for a weddmg which 
ho says is generally paid withm the year 

7, 8 and 0 Much the same as G. 

10 Kurmi cultivator and labourer ‘ When he can, 
cooks twice a day but very often has not the whorc- 
Vnitfic w*tcbm*s or tay vtlchuma. 
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withal Has no clothing of any kind except a couple 
of shirts, and a sheet for his wife This couple 
fortunately have no children, they need no charpai’ 

11 cultivator. Family ‘ Has been fourteen or 
fifteen generations in the wllage and nevei ejected He 
says every labouring man will eat one and a half seer 
(3 Ihs ) a day if he can get it ’ 

12 Enjmz, cultivator Cattle live on stalks and straw 
When asked if the cattle get no gram, says men can’t 
get gram, how can cattle? Not m debt, eat then* own 
gram all the year round Make jewehy with the 
surplus, when they have any, hut have made none for 
four years. Own maiTiage and sister’s paid out of 
savings. This is a well-to-do little household, very much 
owing to the fact that they have so few mouths to feed 

13 and 14 Call for no comment 

15 Loma, cultivator and labourer ‘ This man is 
pretty well-to-do, thanks to a yearly contribution of 
Ils.60 from his brother, a contractor ’ 

16 and 17 Nothing noteworthy. 

18 Mw ia, aged 60 or 66. Screams when asked if he 
eats his own gram all the year, and says he only does so 
for four months. 

19 Aim , cultivator and labourer ‘ Says he eats gram 

advanced by the mahajan (moneylender) for eight months 
m the year ’ ‘ Improbable,’ interjects Mr Irwin 

21 Eui nn, aged 60, labourer Owes Es 36 Paid 
the interest last year out of Es.lO sent him by his son, 
who IS employed at Dehra m a tea garden. No lazm or 
blankets Suffers a good deal from cold 

26 Gliosi, aged 34, cultivator and herdsman. When 
asked why he pays a rent of Es 14 for land which yields 
only Es 12 7a Op worth of gram, explains that he only 
cultivates to have fodder for his cattle 

27 Aim , aged 40, cultivator and labom*ei ‘ Lives on 
his own produce for only two months, on wages of labour 
for six months, and on moneylender’s gram for four 
months Has no warm clothes Cannot get as much 
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to eat as he would hke and thiokfl himnelf badly oE A 
poor, thin but merry oreature. 

28 LoTtta aged 80 onlbvator ‘Always borrows to 
pay hia rent Bepays out of money he gets for opium 
Family s ixty years residence m v^age never ejected- 
Built a well five years ago la weU to-do and content 
said to be a drat-rate cultivator A big strong man of 
more than average mtelligence 

29 Chamen aged 50 cultivator and labourer Six 
generationB m village never ejected Does not get 
enough to eat nowadays only at and after harvest For 
two months before each harvest yiotuals are short Thm 
and poor looking 

30 Ohamen aged 65, cultivatar. Three or four 
generations m villago never ejected Bent enhanced 
three years ago Says he means to relmqnish his land 
this year as it does not pay and he has got mto debt 
over it Is endently under fed 

Stmmary 

Eigbt out of the thirty are not m debt twenty two 
owe about Rs 794 mterest on which is Bs 202 — that 
IS Bs 80 pnnojpal Bs 9 interest for each, on an 
average 

Total mcome per family (average) Be 60, or EsJO 
(13a 4d-) par head per annum Seventeen showed but 
plus thirteen deficit 

Mr Gartlan reports on thirteen cultivators (71 
mdiTiduala) thus — 

lU. a. p. 

Total Inoomo, Inalodhig borrowed capital 1 443 13 0 
(Ri.ltl lor each household). 

CulUTRtion expenditure IU.1M 8 0 

Beut 853 13 0 

Interest „ 138 B 0 

^ 13 0 

Leaving .. flOJ 0 0 

Less borrowed capital 891 0 0 

Balance BsJJ14 0 0 
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Ol, ou an average, of Es 40 per family and under Es.8 
(10s. Sd ) per head per annum. 

And, m that year, for cheap food like bajri there was 
reqmred . — 

Es a p 

For nn ndiilt . . 28 8 0 

For a child 14 0 o 

There were eight rupees all round. That is qmte clear, 
for extraneous sources of income are all reckoned I find 
it hard to believe the food-grams prices were so high as 
IS officially stated During that very year Sir Auckland 
Colvin was Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces 
through his Chief Secretary he stated that he was fairly 
well satisfied with the results recorded Those results 
the reader has before him How do they strike the 
fresh intelhgence he brings to bear on them? Neither 
of the functionaries named could have been content had 
he brought acumen and thought to bear on the figures 
before him But there is so much of written matter 
daily commg before a Lieutenant - Govemor and his 
Secretary that as a matter of necessity eveiythmg is 
‘ scamped ’ (I use a disagreeable word in no mvidious 
sense, but because the secretariat and gubematonal 
summary of these records can only be described by such 
a word ) 

In the particulars collected by Mr Gartlan ^ are one 
or two statements deservmg of further mention. We are 
told that on the slightest provocation, or even on no 
provocation at all, the Indian cultivator will hght- 
heartedly mcur debt Here are three citations which 
do not bear out this contention — 

‘ Prefer short allowance and inferior kinds of food to incun’ing 
debt’ 


* Statistical Abstract for Bntish India, No 24 I think the prices on 
p 294 recorded too high Bat there is the anthonty Current pnces of 
food-grams Bareilly, 1880, 16 62 seers Bajn per rupee 
® Who, it should previously have been stated, was manager of the Palmer 
Waste Land Grant 
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Cannot get along wltHont bouowing, and pay the nsnal rate* 
bnt owing to bad oradii have difBonlty in proonring mppliet and 
in prcfarenM to getting farther Into debt live on ihort aHowmnoe 
of grain, topplemenied mth vreeda fmit, etc. IXy dlfficnltiea oom 
menoed in 1877-78, the yeax of dronght, and I have never been able 
to re-ertahllah myialf ilnee. Aa a large cnltivator in that year my 
loam were heavy my indebtedneoa then began. l£r Oartlan 
adds Fersonally the writer rememben this man before the date 
Tnim^rmp^ Es a large oemvator a pciaGn cl good credit end eome 
mbctance. 

ilanages to m^ikw both ends meet, bnt lives on short aOowanoe In 
pr ef er en ce to getting into debt Credit not very good, bnt can obtain 
loans when neoessity forces him to do so. 

Finally Major Anson agent of the Balramptir Estate, 
reports — 

Fyiabad Dlviilon (p, 20£() Onlttvator with one plongh, family 
three Income, Ba.78 food at 40 Iba per mpee b^lftnra. avaHAhla 
for food, Rs.4fi deficiency Ra, 9»17 per oent. 

(Ditto) L Hanwara income Ba. 82 three In family avaOshle 
for food, fia. 22 repaired, BaJM dafidaiicy Ba.82 » GO per oeni— 
a tnily awfal resoH. 

(Ditto) A day laboorer inoome Ka.47 three in family avail 
able fen food, Bs. 87 reqoired, Ba.M dafidenoy BsJ7s 81 percent. 

Oat of seven Instances, foot show most lerions dafidondes one, 
a petty desler Is Bs.14 defident two have jnst enongh and one, a 
moneylender shows a soiplas. 



‘ To affect deep inlorcst m things native is incorrect. A lady was 
asked iihat she had seen of the people smec she came out "Ohl 
nothing,’* she said " Thanlv goodness, I know nothmg at all about 
them, and don’t wish to ; icall^, I think, the less one sees and knows 
about them the better As for Hmdustam, I should never dream 
of trpng to Icani it .’” — *A Spo) teivoman in India,' by Isabel 
Savoky 


PURCHASING PO^THI? OF ONE RUPEE. 


1878-1877. 

1898-1897 

1 

District j 

Wages per 
Montii 

Amount of 
Food 

District 

‘Wages per 
, Montn 

1 

1 Amount of 
^ Food 


Rs 



1 Rs 

1 

Patna i 

8-4 

86 lbs IVlicat 

Patna 

1 4-5 

30 lbs Wheat 

Cawnporc i 

Under 4 i 

40 lbs „ 

Ca-wnporo 

! 4-5 

29 lbs. ., 

Fyzabad 

1 87-8 76 

40 lbs „ 

Fj'zabad 

1 87-4 

127 lbs 


60 lbs Millet 


|87 lbs. Millet 
i251bs Rice 

i 


Amntzar 

6 

29 lbs Rico 

Amntzai 

! 7-8 

(19 lbs „ 

Jubbulpui 

4-5 

86 lbs „ 

1 

Jubbulpur 1 


25 lbs. ,, 


I^IEAN PRICE OF PAPDY PER GAROE (MADRAS) 


1878 

Rs 149 6 

1874 

148 8 

1876 

162 5 

1876 

246 6 

1877 

280 8 


29 
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"Who 1« U w« decrfvs? 

OnnelTe*, or God— irtth aH this m»i»-bdtoT# ? 

Esovnia* 


lilflbetterto follow thft real troth crftHngiiliMi an iroafiJiiAryTiffw 

of them- For many repnhlka tai prinoodom* have been Ima^ned 
which were never seen or known to exiit In reality — IUoeiivielll 


TTTTi HOEEOBB OP A POPULAR RBVOLUTIOH OP 
■WHICH THE STATE IB THE REAL ORIGIN 

Hlstoriaai, wboca Ideoa have been largely oolonred by those of 
the governing have depicted In strong oolonrs the ihort-Uved 

hocron of a popular revoltrtiom but the pennanent luflerlngs censed 
by a goTezmoental rerohitLon have for the most part been iketohed 
with fafat tonofees. Ani yet laiUr fype 0 / reroWton loads to 
more dM«ufro« eonss^[ues%cts <Aan tie fomrr Tho vital forots 
vhxoh «n tie ons <xu« are wr loorkxng iowtrds a nov social a;«v 
Zi&rsiRis, are tn tie otier cate not hrou^hi tnio ploj/ isU tie (Tovem- 
tneni ti sUe^ overtiroton. 1/ India u to eico^ inch a cotatiropiet 
si can only do to &y fie Indian Government and tho Brituh Parha- 
ncnt shomnff mors oonsidoratUm than hUkarto for naitvo wants 
and aayt It ii not more ae^enoe, but mote sympathy that U 
demanded of os by an andent dvlUsatlon like that of Indi^ TMs U 
the lesson which may bo roed up nnd down the pages of British Bole 
In tho East. AIL the wqQ rcoogidied and splendid successes of our 
countrymen in dwaiing wHh Orientals are due to tho obeervancct 
aid all their leas knci^ but none the less Ignominious, fadores, arc 
duo to the breach of thia prlnciplo. ’iPiereeer toe ioce superseded, 
iustmd of fuperrislng native officials and headmen/ wherever we 
have p ot s on od the soolal organism with EngUdi reforms, Instead of 
purifying It by the U^t of the best natlro traditions, Ihm tho seeds 
(f dsmoralisalion and dtsoslorkaco boon toum'bToadc*Mi> The wisest 
men in India are beginning to fact, but we in England 

are still obllvloua of H, and especially In those points where oom 
meroial self Interest blinds our eyes. — A. K . Cojswsll, Paper on 
Indian Pampensm, Free Trade and JJailwcys Ifarci, 1884 - 



CHAPTEJR XI 


Tiii: .\lIji:gi:d ixcRnASi:D agriculturvl and non- 

AGRICULTDIDAD INCOML 

Lord Cur“ou’b ‘ JEIcmcnt of Conjecture ’ regarding the Con- 
dition of tlic People 

Ilighh Di'-crcditiible to tlic India OfTico and the Goveinmcnt 
of India that Trustworthv PaetB are Wanting. 

Tlic SctUcnicnt Peporis and Ahllago Records a Gold Mine 
of Anthenlic Information. 

Sir Louis Mallet on ‘Absolute Disagreement as to Funda- 
mental Facts ' 

The Banng-Barbour Imcstigation of 1682 

Less than One Penny each Person per Day, if .ill Shored 
^ilil»c. 

The Guess (in 1882) as to Non Agncultuial Income. 

Pro\’incc3 .ibo\c and Bolou tho Bs.27 Limit 

An Identification of the Parties m tho Storj', after the 
Buddhist Jatakas. 

Was tho Statement of 1882 Trustworthy ? 

The Bombay PiiLSiDENOi 

A Digest of the ‘ Report on tho Economic Condition of 
the Masses of the Bombay Presidency, 1887-8 ’ 

The Director, Land Records and Agriculture, decloies 
‘Thoio 16 Much Poverty but no Paupeiisation ’ 

Gmjarai Division — ^Yiold of Holdings, Strong Deficiency m 


Sustenance 




Deccan 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

Kamaiali 

do 

do. 

do 

do. 

Konhan 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Stnd 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

Tho People Suffer, 

in Every Year, 

‘ Without 

a Mmanur, 


Most of tho Haidships Incidental to a F a m i ne ’ 
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PBOSPEBOUS BRITISH INDIA 
Many Pc\‘er Dcaiha really Starvation Deaths. 


Thb Pasjab a Luro <nr Mawt Bivebs, WmsspasiD 
lEEioiTioB T»T Much Nbcd 
The Mialeading drcnlar and the !IVenty*cIghi Be- 
porters Thereon. 

Delhi XHviibinal Oonferenoe In 1688. 

The Standard of Ltrtng Nowhere Lower than in 
Gingaan (Mr. J B. Maohonaohia) 
iLfr. g Generalisation on the Sltnation. 

'What Dally Insoffideni^ of Pood Means. 

Certain Fair flampl# Cases, wHh Life History of Famlllee 
Case L, Case IV., Case 'VL 
Sir Mackworih Yotmg Extremely Satiafled. 

The Example of Fendatoiy State Bolen may need to 
be Imitated for Mainttinin^ the Peaaantry in Bad 
Yeara. 

Oolonel Birch Mr ODywer Ghnlam AHm^ and 
Gholam Fajdd Eban as Beporiers. 

People ore Long Bafleitng bot TryUfiattcini Not Wanting 
of Eestivensas. 


The Assiam) Dumuen or Bibab 

Famines are Unknown in Beiar yet, in 1900, 120,000 
People Died from Famine (offloiml ai-A-n cn Hiw? g rn* ^ ) 

A Small Farmer e Oonditlcm In Berar as depicted by Mr 
LetUe B. Sannden 

Arcrago Production of Wheat Alleged to bo 124 BusheJn 
per Acre only S> Boshels Beaped. 

Population Actually 679,696 Short. 


The Piixsidkxct 

Paooity of Partlculan regarding 1881 -81L 
Grinding PoTcrty Is the Widespread Condition of the 

Masses. 

b o ConiJderable ProporUan of the Population BufEar from 
a DaOy Inanfflcien^ of Food In Ordinary Years 
(Madras Gorenunont) 

WTiat CultlTstors Say as to Qusntlty of Produce as 
Tax. 

Dewan Bahadur Baghunatb Bow’s Mott Valuable Eiperi 
enec 

If a Threo-Quarter Crop only bo Heaped Goremment 
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Eeceive 88 pev cent , the Eyot 18 pei cent , of Gross 
Produce. 

The ‘ Normal Increase at per cent, per Annum ' 
Announced m Connection with a Madras District. 

Dunng 1891 and 1901 Three Distncts show Shght 
Increase over Normal, Nmeteen exhibit Decrease. 

Mmus Population m 1901 2,710,688 

The Central Provinces 

In 1882 these Declared to be the Prenner Prospeious 
Provmces, yet at Touch of Famine People Perish m 
Great Numbers 

Excessive Increase of Sod Production Based on the 
Fallacies of 1882 

Government Over-Estimate of Yield Alleged, 600 lbs. 
per Acre , Actual, 372 lbs 

Agriculture the Mam Dependence of the Piovmces 

A Sample Poverty Case ‘ Less than Half of One Farthmg 
each Pei son per Day ’ 

Famine Mortahty Eesults 1,370,610 Fewer Inhabitants 
than Should Have Been. 


Assam 

The Government of India Informed that the Question 
Eoised m then Letter ‘Need Cause Them No Anxiety 
"Whatever ’ 

Ajmere-Merwara 

Under Direct Contiol of Supreme Government 

Excess Deaths m Fanune Tear, 1900, Three and a Half 
Times Above the Average 60,458 Deaths Against 
14,609 Deaths bemg the Average of a Bad Decennial 
Period. 

Detads of Famdy Life m Various Villages 

Eecourse to a Moneylendei Absolutely Necessary 

‘ There is No Surplus m Any of these Villages ’ 

‘The State of the Agncultural Classes is Far from 
Satisfactory ’ 

The Lower Provinces op Bengal 

‘ The Lower Classes have no Eesources to Fall Back 

Upon m Times of Scarcity ’ 

‘ Theie is Almost Constant Insufficiency of Food Among 
those who Earn their Livmg by Dady Labom.’ 
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Bengal Gorermneni d©olftr«« People m b Bnle ^eH 
Nonriilied btrt the Sign* Indir*thig Proepertty 

Oeue wlitn wa reaoh BebAr 

The TtiK^ftT Byot Mr Toynbee * Deeorlptkni and Sir 
TTumr y Ounningbom • BesporuribtHty In EelAtlon 
Thereto. 

Hepndiation of the Doctrine Knoirledge Imposes 
Besponsibllity 

App*nii£*t 

L T>itTiU of the Eyotwar System in Coimlaitore lfll4-16 to 
IfiSS-SS. 

n. Expezieiiew CaltlrAtan In the ^Iidns Pnsldenoy 

(1) In Msdorm Dlitriot I (8) In Sonth Aroot Dtitrict 
(3) H Nellare „ | 


I N hifl apoeoh at Calcutta on the 2Sth of March 1901 
Lord OuEEon using expreesiouB I have given m a 
previous chapter eaid — 


At BhnU I spoke of It [rite Agrionltmnl Income] u being now 
between 850 and 400 crore*. Thereupon I loxmd my Authority 
quoted in some qnarten for a propositicm that the agricultural 
wealth of the country had remained statlonAry for twen^ years, 
while ttie population had gone on increasing by leap# and bounda. 
Further equally erroneous assumptlans followed^ that there had been 
DO rise in the interim in the Don-Agricultural inprrmw of the earn 
munity I found myself oHad as the parent of the astcmlihing 
statement that the sTerage income of eveiy Inhabitant of India 
had sunk from Ha.37 in 1893 to Hsi22 in ordinary years, and 
to IUA7| in IPOO, the Inference, of oourse, being drawn that whQe 
Nero had been Addling the town had been b - nw^irtg I hare since 
made more detailed inquiries into the matter Turning bow 
eror to agriculture alone coocemlng which the loudest lamentations 
are uttered, I hare had worked out for me from Agures ooDectod 
for the Famine Commission of 1698 the latest estimate of the 
value of sgrlcnltnrsl production in TniHa- i find that in my deslro 
to be on the safe side I under rated the totalling in my phnTs 
speech. I then srid between 800 end 400 cr orcs. The total b 
450 crores. The csJimlations of 1830 showed the average agricul 
tural income at Bs.18 per head. If I take the A gu es of the 
recent census for the same area as was coTere d by the com 

putatlon* which amount to 223 I find th*t the agricultural 

Income has actually increased notwithstanding the growth In the 
population and an increasingly stationary tendency cd part of 
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the national income wliioh Is derived from agriculture, and that the 
average per head is Bs 20, or Es 2 higher than m 1880. If I then 
assume — I Imow of no leason why I should not, indeed I think it 
under the estimate — that the non-agriciUtural income has mcreased 
m the same latio, the aveiage mcome will be Es 80 pai head, as 
against Es 27 m 1880. I do not say that these data are mcontro- 
vertible. There is an element of conjecture m them, hut so there 
was m the figures of 1880 The uncertamty m both is precisely the 
same If one set of figures is to be used m argument, equally may 
the other.’ 

It IS to the standing disciedit of the Government of 
India and of the India Office that theie should be any 
‘ element of conjecture ’ in such a matter. For two 
hundred years, in Bombay and Madras, one hundred and 
thirty-two years in the larger part of India, and for over 
fifty years in nearly all the remainder of the country, the 
British raj has had full sway in India, none being able to 
make any effectual resistance The rulers have carried 
out the detail of government so minutely that a cow 
cannot gender m a village but note is made of the calf 
that IS bom , so wide-sweeping is the net of taxation that 
on the sea-board and on the land-frontier not one maund 
of goods can enter or leave until the Sirkar has taken 
note of the same , not an acre of land is sown or the 
crop from it reaped without the officers under Lord 
Curxon’s direction knowing fully all that is done No- 
where in the world, perhaps, could more accurate 
statistics conceimng the people of a country and their 
condition be more readily obtamed than m India, if a 
real desire to possess them were only felt. The material 
available is ample, its completeness leaves httle or 
nothing to be desired. In the Settlement Reports, upon 
which the assessment is penodically reconsidered, are 
to be found a detailed record better than was contamed 
m Norman Domesday Book oi the Visitations of the 
Judges in later centuries The available material is 
not a thmg of yesterday. So long ago as the 1st day 
of September, 1831, Mr John Sullivan, ex-collector of 
the distnct of Coimbatore, Madras Presidency, produced 
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before a Oomniittee of the House of CommouR a statistical 
statement conceiEmng that district * This statement is 
reproduced as an Appendix to this chapter The informa- 
tion therein given differs in naught from that which has 
been available for every part of India (not excepting 
Bengal only the mfotmatiOTi for the Xiower Provmcea 
was not m the hands of the Bevenne offimals) ever smce 
India has been under our rule "With such quarnea of 
readily venfiahle facts available it is worse than idle for 
the "Viceroy to take refuge under the phrase element of 
conjecture He or the Secretary of State could put 
that element of conjecture beyond peiadventnre in less 
t ha n twelve months if only one man really m earnest 
with earts hlanohe to tell the truth as he found it and 
with an adequate staff to assist him in sifting and 
arranging the facts were tnmed loose upon the statistics 
at Calcutta and in the India Office 

"Why IB it with all the mfonnation at hand there is etiU 
conjecture where there ought to be certamty? 

I will not supply the answer which naturally comes to 
one s hps I will merely say that if the result of the 
complete exammatiou of the over ahundsnce of facta 
availahle would put the blesamgs of Bribsh rule in India 
beyond all doubt why should "Viceroy and Secretary of 
State 

do themMlrei the wrong 
And others, that they ere not olweya (trong ? 

Why do they not make tbemaelves invmciblo in their 
defence of their admmistration by producing the facts ? 
One 18 justifiably auspicaouB that the actual facts — in spite 
of all that IS eo grandiloquently end vainglonously said 
year after year concermng the condition of India — will 
not bear examination and, further that Lord Gkorgo 
Hamilton and all other Secretaries of State and all other 

SUtemtnl •hovittg Uw nsolU ol tb« Bjetwar 8jvt«m la Cotmbalore 
from 1B14-19 to 18S^29 both InchulTS complkd from tho dtltUod 
Anoonti kept bj tht EaTBOma or Katir* AeootmUatf of TQkgei ml, t 
p 4S3. lEujQlry of 1831 Etldtiicc 
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high officials of India, are not unaware that they will not 
hear examination Challenge an ex-official on this point, 
and he say, ‘Oh, Sir Heniy So-and-so and Mr 
Blonlv Otherman know that well enough. They also 
know that things will last their time, and, therefore, they 
leave it alone ’ I have had these exact words said to me 
on several occasions by ex-civilians , otherwise I would 
not ventuie to put such a phrase into print 

‘ If,’ said the Permanent Under-Secretary of State ^ at 
the India Office in 1875, ‘ there is any one thing which is 
wanting m any investigation of Indian problems, it is an / 
approach to trustworthy and generally accepted facts.'^ 
There is hardly a subject upon which the best authorities 
do not absolutely disagree as to the fundamental facts. I 
could mention the most stariihng circumstances, but they 
must be present to the minds of all of us ^ Now, I am 
compelled to say that, since I have been connected with 
the India Office, I have found just as strong a repugnance 
to the adoption of any adequate measure for the collec- 
tion of a comprehensive and well-digested set of facts as 
to the recognition of general principles The only occa- 
sion on which I had the misfortune of encountenng the 
vehement opposition of some Members of Council, for 
whose opinions and experience I have the most unfeigned 
respect, was in my advocacy of Mr Forbes Watson’s 
proposal for an Industrial Surwey ’ 

The condemnation conveyed m these words still hangs 
heavily over the India Office , the reproach is stiU ume- 
moved from any one of the high officials Probably, 
before we get to the end of this section, it will be recog- 
msed why those responsible shrink from an examination 
of the facts which they possess,' or which, did they so 
desire, they could readily possess For, with the India 

^ Su Louis Mallet 

= ‘All of US’— Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State, and some of the 
members of the Secretary of State’s Council Sir G Campbell, Su Heniy 
Montgomery, Sir Erskine Perry, Sir Henry Marne, Sir Bartle Frere, and Sir 
Loms Mallet himself 
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Blue Books before me, I propose to get some distance 
ahead of the ‘ element of conjecture, even though abso- 
lute certitude is sure from the lack of materials 
available to a member of the general pubhc to be 
wonting 

In 1882 Lord Cromer (then Major Evelyn Baring 
Finance Minster of India) and Sir (then Mr) David 
Barbour made an estimate of the agricultural wealth m 
India per head of population This they put as follows — 


Amount per bead 

Prwldenoy or Prorinee perannttm 

Hi, 

Bombay 22*4 

Central PrOTincea 2HJ 

“KTiulmi 19^) 

Pflujab IQ‘6 

North \Ye*tatn Provlnee* and Ondh 10*4 

Bengal 16'9 

Banna » 270 


Making allowance for Assam and other distncta the total 
amount reached was Ks 8 600 000 000 or (Rsl5==£l) 
j£233 883 888 How the amount was made up m total 
dgores thus appears — 

PerotnUig 0 of Paymeni coa^rrd Oto*» Prodwe# 

Presidency Qroei Prodace. Piyment Per Cent 

or PrOTlnc*. Hi. Ei. 

Panjab 54 16 00 000 4,74^^ 18*8 

N-W ProTE. and Oadh 7175^000 11^00 000 10-7 
Bengal „ 103,50,00^)0 14,81^)00 IB'S 

Central Prorlnoca 01,26,00 000 1^1 40,000 7*6 

Bombay 89 0000 000 414,67,000 106 

Madras 60 00 00 000 7 64 46 000 16 8 

Sir David added here a corrected table of his own m 
which he brought out tho averages slightly dlCTereut 
Thus — 

. Bi. R*. 

Paniib - 14*2 1 Central Prorineet - 7*0 

N W Prorincei and Oodh 16-0 Bombay 11*9 

Bengal 18-6 | Madro* „ isa 

‘ The returns on which the estimate in Table No 8 was 
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based included payments made both to the Government 
and to the zemindais ’ 

I do not follow tins plan. I am concerned only with 
what the Government takes as revenue. Whatever be 
loft, whether it bo a single profit for the ryot, or a profit 
divided bet\^cen zemindar and cultivator, it is a profit 
vhich goes to the producers and is available for the 
support of them both. So long as I fairly reckon the 
Government impost, and nowhere overstate it, I do no 
injury to any one while I arrive, at one and the same 
time, at a fairly accurate statement of the production and 
the amount of the administrative burden. In the 1882 
calculation, not the burden on the land, but ‘ total taxation 
per head, everything included,’ is charged against the 
produce of the land — surely a strange proceeding, with 
nothing to recommend it. The non-agricultmal income 
was assumed to be half the agricultural income (an 
erroneous assmnption as wll be seen) ; thus regarded 
the combined result was shown to be — 

Es 

Agiicultural Income 350,00,00,000 

Non-agncultural Income 175,00,00,000 

Total .. Es 525,00,00,000 

Or, jC850,000,000. 

Divided among 194,639,000 people, the average amount 

per head was Bs 27 (£1 13s. 9d.) 

Was there a fear that some one, into whose hands the 
figures might fall, would analyse them and, at once, reveal 
the utter msecurity of the basis on which the grand edifice 
of British administration rests? Was this the reason 
why these mquines have never been made available, t eir 
production bemg refused time and again ? Bor that to a 
sum of Bs.625, 00,00,000 turned into annas— that is to say, 
into penmes — pence 84,000,000,000 — 365 gives 

230,136,986 pennies per day to divide 

231,085,132 persons, the population m 1901, or 
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lets than ONE PENNY each person per day 
afisnming every one shared and shared alike 

In England the average income works out over thirty 
pence per head. 

One penny per day m India has to provide each person 
■with — 

House Eoom, Clothing Salt, Eehgion, 

Food Grams Firing, Oondiments Medicine 
Bedding wiam. Cooking Utensils 

that IS if no one had more than one penny per day if 
any one be he Viceroy Governor, Inenten^t-Govemor, 
Chief Commissioner, Maharajah judge civilian hamster, 
or ■wealthy merchant should have received more than one 
penny per day some one has had to supply all the above- 
mentioned needs on less than one penny per day or go 
without a large portion of them 
That IS always supposing there are ;£350 000 000 per 
ftnnnm to divide. There is not that mcome in 1901 
Probably there was not this mcome m 1882 If there 
were, the deterioration dunng the past nmeteen years is 
as serious as it is deplorable and should call for immediate 
action 

The mqmry m 1882 is the only attempt that has ever 
been made m India oflBoialJy to oscertam what is the 
average economic condition of the people * The details 
then Qscertamed and put on record as I say have never 
been published Repeated requests, preferred by way of 
question m the House of Commons have always met 
with an absolute refusal One pohtical ];>arty was as 
resolute m refusal os the other Indeed m all respects 
where Indian progress is concerned there is httlo to 
choose between Liberal and Tory Secretaries of State 
for India Why there should be this persistont refusal 
IB obnouB from the conclusions which have been drawn 

That U to nj of tli« peoplo u • vbolft. Pr Bodmo&n, fai tht flnt 
jc*a ol tlie nliutmth cttttmj xtuSo b nrrtj of •om« dl«triet« of 

Mr Mootgomeir Slartln embodied the moll* la a boot 
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since these facts first saw light m the use I have, from 
time to time, made of the matenal in my possession , this 
happened m the year 1890 
There are three other tables which may be cited — 


1, Total Taxation x^c) head, cvo ything included. 


Picsidenc> or Province Bate per Head 

As or d. 

Bengal . . . 24 80 

N W Pioviuces and Oudli 82 04 

Madias . 41 86 

Bombay . . 62 30 

Panjab 29 82 

Bmma 19 18 

Central Pi oviuccb 22 43 

Assam . 27 45 


Average . As 82 84 


2. Total Payments hy Cultivators xper Am 6 


Presidency or Piovincc 

Bent 
As or d 

Stamps 

As ord 

N.W. Piovmcos and OudJi 

49 22 

180 

Bengal . . 

. 42 02 

2 72 

Madras 

88 47 

2 76 

Panjab 

35 47 

2 68 

Bombay 

24 57 

4 07 

Value of Agi icultui al P> oduco pel 

Xiei head 

head and ( 

if Stamp Duty 

Presidency or Province 

Amoultuial 

Produce 

Es 

Stamp 

Duty 

Es 

Central Provmces 

20 9 

191 

Bombay 

20 2 

4 07 

Madras 

17 3 

2 76 

Pan]ab 

17 1 

3 68 

Bengal 

161 

2 72 

N W Provinces and Oudb 

14 8 

180 


If, on the basis of Table 4, one wishes to estimate what 
the whole resonices per head are in each Presidency and 
Province, it becomes necessary to add one-half (as repre- 
senting the non-agncultural income), and it may be as 
well to omit the few annas paid foi stamp duty This 
produces a surprising result. Let it be borne in mind 
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tiiat tie average income, according to the Govenunont of 
India, was Ea 27 per head, and then observe how vast 
a proportion of the inhabitants of India were greatly 


below the average 

The detafls are 

— 



Anumnt per head 

Ahore or below 

Per Cent. 

Fresldenoy or 
Prorinoe. 

OCTontinff all 
■onreee oflncome. 

Got Estimate, 
plni or Tnlnim. 

Flos or 


Ba. a. p. 

Ba. a. p 


Ocfitrml Prorinoca 

80 8 0 

+ 3 8 0 

+ 8 

Bombay 

80 8 4 

+ 3 6 0 

4* 8 

tiadrag 

3ft 0 0 

— 10 0 

— 4 

Faejab 

3S 6 0 

— 18 0 

- 4, 

Bengal 

23 8 0 

— 4 8 0 

— 20 

N W Provlncea and Ondh 33 8 4 

— 4 13 8 

— 23 


A number of obvious comments are at once suggested, 
os for example that the above figures have to be farther 
reduced nearly thirteen par cent (to be exact 12 8 for India 
as a whole the averages ranging from 7 6 m the Central 
Provmces to 16 7 m the North ‘Western Provinces) for 
rent Tor the moment let them stand m the most 
favourable hght possible They must, however, be con 
mdered with the help of sooh experience as is available 
as to the scale of diet m India Four examples, re- 
latmg to the same penod, will suffice — 

Jafl diet „ fis.lT’S per head per Mmmn* 

Sopajtdloi ai 5 

Camp follower i diei 33*6 

Blr J B, PeHa a agriculteist 80*0 

From this comparison it will he seen that the Central 
Provmces and Bombay were comparatively well-to-do 
while all the rest of India fell below the Government 
average of Bs 27 Of tho population of roughly, 
200 000,000 only a amftll prop o r t ion — say one-fourth — 
were m a satisfactory condition * 

This cUcolallop wu tn 1800 vfaes I O'*** pnhliilisd tha Sgrif u 
with »pproprUte obsemUlaai, In nrrjBewfpapar ia India which wocld gir* 
space to mj cnrnmTmimtltmi. Three oot of ererj four with whom I com 
gra ntca t ed gare me space. I retain the statliUes of that daj for coaparisoo 
hcrealUT They ratV e the aathoritlea look rtrj ridicoloos, leeina that 
the two regions declared to be aboro the aTcrage of Bs^ are pre cl tciy tbo>c 
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P)ovtnccs above i?s 27, WilJt 
2)02}itlahon 

Bombay . . . . 17,000,000 

Central* Provmccs . 10,000,000 


Total .. 27,000,000 


P) ounces below PsPTt, with 
2 ) 0 }}ulalion 

JIadias . 81,000,000 

Panjab 19,000,000 

Bengal . . .. 67,000,000 

N.W PiovmccB and 
Oudb . 44,000,000 

Total 161,000,000 


Let it not be forgotten that, in the above tables, is to 
be found, as I have akeady intimated, the first and only 
attempt which has been made by the Indian authonties 
in England or in India to asceitain the economic con- 
dition of the Indian people. Unhappily, no use was 
made of the inquiry save to furnish Lord Ciomer with a 
brief paiagiaph m his Financial Statement foi 1882, and 
to estabhsh a basis on which a rough estimate of an 
Indian’s position could be made The principles on winch 
the estimate of an average income of Es 27 per head per 
annum was ascertained w'ere never stated , consequently, 
no one worked out such consequences as have aheady 
been deduced. Still, whether the consequences were 
worked out or not, they were there , that the eyes of 
the highest officials were not open to then suffei'ings did 
not dimimsh by one moment’s ease the suSenngs of many 
millions. 

Each of the stones m ‘ The Jataka, or Stones of the 
Buddha’s Former Births,’ end wuth an identification of 
the parities m the story Story 498 has, as its conclusion, 
these words ‘ When the Master had ended this discourse, 
. he identified the Birth “ At that time, the land- 
owner who did honour to the Law was the landowner m 
the story Ananda was the king, Sanputta the chaplain, 
and I myself was the ascetic who hved in Hi malaya ” ’ 

In like manner may I say? ‘At that time the Marquis 
of Bipon, with a full heart to do India good, was Viceroy, 
Major Evelyn Banng was Fmance Mimster, the Duke of 

regions m which the most destractive famines (of money, not of food, says 
Lord George Hamilton) have taken place 
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Devonslure waa Secretary of State for India, Hr Glad 
stone waa Prime Minister of England with power over 
all the British realm. Yet not one of these emment m en 
nor any of their snocessors — ^Dord Bnfferm, Lord Iians- 
downe Lord Elgm Lord Otirzon of Kedleston, as Yico- 
roys Bit Auckland Colvm Sir David Barbour Sir James 
Westland Mr Clinton Dawkins, Sir Edward Law, as 
Finance Ministers m India Lord Kimberley, Iiord Cross 
Srr Henry Fowler Lord Geor^ Hamilton, aa Secretanea 
of State the Marquis of SaUsbury as Secretary of State 
and Premier m England — has ever taken the trouble to 
deduce from the secretly preserved statements of 1882 the 
lessons they contamed. The direct outcome of this per 
funotory manner of deahng with vital matters concerning 
has been a vast host of deaths from starvation and 
an amount of daily suffering beyond the telling by mortal 
man or record by mortal pen Even the Becordmg 
Angel 8 stylus must have needed frequent renewal 
More the forty and more eminent gentlemen who smce 
1832 have led a strenuons life as Members of the Council of 
the Secretary of State neither collectively nor individually 
have devoted any of the tune they have had (and still 
have) m abundance to the consideiation of what Indian 
economic statistics really do mean m regard to the con 
dition of the Indian people This inference is based on 
the complete absence of any evidence to the contrary 
Was the statement of 1882 trustworthy, aa on mdica- 
tion of the actual condition of the people ? Failing tho 
production of the data on which the conclumons were 
founded it 18 not possible to speak positively Only on 
thoir production can a trustworthy judgment be formed 
Guided however by what was revealed m the inquiry of 
1883 either m six years the country had gravely deteno- 
rated or too bright a picture was drawn by Lord Cromer 
and Sir David Barbour m 1882 The reader shall have 
some of the evidence of 1888 on which to base a |udg 
mont for himself and for herself That done tho agn 
cultural produce of tho past ton years accompanied by 
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the nou-agiicultural development and resources for the 
same penod, will be set out so far as pubhshed official 
records will permit. These will show how entirely 
inapplicable an average income of Es.27 per head is 
to-day. The evidence in connection with the Noith- 
Westem Produces and Oudh has already been given in 
the immediately preceding chapter. 


30 



On a Iftte excnnkm Inio the Doooaox I wm exeeedin^j pleoMd 
and tnrprlMd to obaerre tlio gr«&t appeormnoe of prosperity whlob the 
dty of Foanoh exhibited, and ^rfalob was the more naneikable after 
the scenes of desolation, plonder end famine, It had been so lately 
aab]eoted to all the prtndpal atnets and baxaars were crowded with 
people, whose dress and gtfiaral appsaranoe displayed s ymptom s of 
eomiort axbd happtnou, of bnsiness and Indngtry not to be exceeded 
in any of onr own great oomniertilal towna. The whole, indeed, was 
a TTriiing scene of general welfare and abondasoe. On noticing this 
to the Eesideni, he Informed me that the Pedshwa, sinoe his rstnm, 
with a rlew’ of pr a mottng the prosperity of !Poonah had axempted It 
and the s arroni tding oonntry trcon every desorlptlxm of tax and, to 
prevent the posilbnrty of eractlcma mdmcrwTi to himself had even 
abolished the ofEloe of ontwah This fact is at least one proof, amimg 
varioni others, of the practicability of Introducing what ere termed 
the Earopean principle of economy into Indian sodetlea, with the 
same happy efTeots as have been experienced elsewbere. — K. 
BiuULsns, 2Srd July 1808. 
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TJHE BOMBAY PBESIDBNCY. 

In the leporb piepaied of the inquiry m 1887-8/ it was 
shown ‘ that the piopoition of the total population, even 
in Smd, which live close to the margin of subsistence is 
not less than the lest of the Presidency, that is forty- 
seven per cent., of which at least one-half or two-thirds are 
cultivators’ (p 4) In the Konkan distncts, population 
at that time, 3,804,344, ‘ theie was haidly a season in 
which this population did not endure without a murmur 
the haidships of a Deccan famine ’ (p 9) In spite of 
such statements as these, the Director of Agriculture 
did not consider there was much occasion for concern. 
He had admitted that ‘the whole charge of hvmg wiU 
amount to Es 32, or Es 30 to Es 35 per adult man 
Taking the average family as equivalent to a man, wife, 
and two children, one an infant, the man consumes two- 
fifths of the whole, such a family, therefore, will leqmre 
Es 76 to Es 85 to suppord: it This, it will be observed, 
18 exclusive of stimulants or narcotics But even includ- 
mg a substantial charge for liquor, there are few places 
where a family ot the working classes could not be 
decently supported on Es 7 or Es 8 per month ’ The 
mean of this sum is Es 90 per annum, or Es 18 per head. 
That IS on the basis of good crops and plenty of work, 
and comes to considerably less than one penny per day 
per annum There is no allowance for famine, or even 
for poor crops, or for lack of work This, less than one 
penny per head per day was considered essential 


* ‘Eeport on the Economic Condition of the Masses of the Bombaj 
Presidency, by the Diiector, Land Eecords and Agriculture, 1887-8, 
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The Director concluded hia general Bummary m thefie 
■wards — 

Every Indian admlnlrirator Inu recognlaed the poverty of the 
people of India. A man who l upp o rt a life in the Bombay Prealdanoy 
on two or throe annaa (2d- or 8d.) per day wHl be poor but not to 
poor by half at the man who ii oaBed npon to do bo In England on a 
^KTning The troth Is tommed op in ^ Biohaid Temple b wardt, 
qaoted by Mr Sheppard In hit note on Gidarat There it mnoh 
p ov erty hot no paoperUation. 

The too-often casual way in which such important 
matters are dealt with m Indjan pubhcations is exemph 
fied hy this passage The Indian poor man is not so 
badly off compared with the English poor man it is 
asserted then a fallacious illustration u employed to 
fasten the (alleged) fact in the mind. Eirst, acoordmg to 
the Director’s own showing not twopence or threepence, 
but less than one penny per day is the Bombay income 
The (Government of India showed only one penny and a 
fraction par head per day — if every one shared equally 
Next 08 to the parallel with EngWd. That parcel is 
not as Mr Otanne the director nnogmes with one 
shillmg per day os representative of an Enghshman m 
the same position. In England the average mcome per 
head at that time was £44 per annum against say 28fl m 
India, Therefore the true companson is between £110 
(two and a-half tunes the average as agamst two or three 
annas per day ) and £2 IBs 6d —that is to say the 
English average mcome is thirty-eight fames greater than 
the Indian or agam eight ahiUmgs agamst twopence 
halfpenny to threepence 1 So regarded, the poverty of 
the Indian cultivator becomes a thing to marvel at, and 
lifts the unhappy mdividuals affected hy it — (say two 
hundred milhona and more) — only a few removes above 
the cattle which graze on the pasturages But what 
measure should be meted out to the highly paid oflBcials 
who put such false statements before the pubhc 

In Gujarat, the (Garden of India as it is called, it was 
found that m the 
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Total Population of 2,857,781 

In the Lower Stratum there were 47 per cent., or 1,885,048 

These ranged fioni 37'09 per cent in Ahniadabad to 
68T6 in the Panch Mahals In the last-named distnct 
only 81,354 out of 255,479 were ‘ persons of a higher 
stratum,’ as distinct from those ‘ m the lower stratum ’ 
(p. 16) The standard of hving was — 

£ s. d 

Avemgo Mmimuin . 1 17 2 

,, Maximum . 2 16^ 

‘ The aveiage cost m the gaols is Rs.20 la (£1 6s. 9d ) per 
pnsoner.’ The 7/ield oflwldings shows that — 

In Ahmadabnd 10 poi cent, of agriculturists 
(17,126), each representmg a family, have 
sustenance from their fields for only 9 months. 

In Kaira 33 per cent to 60 per cent (20,000 
famihcs), after paymg debts, have sustenance 
for only . . 8 to 4 ,, 

In Broach 10 per cent. (8,200 famihos), after pay- 
mg debts, have sustenance for only . 6 m 

In Surat 15 per cent. (4,602 families) have susten- 
ance for only . 6 , 

In Panch Mahals, percentage not stated, ditto, 

ditto 10 ,, 

How, then, do they hve ? ‘ Probably . . the money- 

lender keeps the poorer cultivator through the season of 
field operations and gets his profit by claiming the harvest ’ 
(p. 18). The people thus draggmg through hfe are 
British subjects, be it borne in mind , we have abohshed 
predial and domestic slavery in India, and yet allow 
farmers to hve m slavery to the moneylender 1 ‘ When 

the field operations are over the poor cultivator has to get 
work H!is resources in work are day labour, agricultural 
and non-agncultural, cartmg, and cuttmg wood and 
grass ’ (p 20). 

In the Decoan, the ‘ habihty of famine greatly affects 
the lowest stratum of the population even m normal 
years ’ (p 27) The submerged population, the ‘ lower 
stratum,’ number more than one out of five The 
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standard of living ranges between the average minimum 
j£2 Os 6d , and the average manmnm £8 Gs* 6d ■which 
IS simply a cruelly absurd statement, when the calculated 
average for all India was only 34fl , and, probably was 
actually thirty throe per cent lees than that 

* Authorities are unanimoas that many cultivators fail 
to get a year’s supply from their land The quahty 
and natural advantages of the soil appear to he only 
one-fourth of those possessed by the Gujarat cultivator, 
though the acreage is double (p 20) 

* Proportion of cultivators with short supply — 

In Ehaadechf 16 to 06 per oeni. i&y 40 per 
cent. (77 /MO funOiet, population 1 087,281) 
after paying debts, haTB (or cnstenanoe only 6 io 8 months 
In Haiik, 60 to 80 percent, say 66 per cent. 

(91 000 famftiea, popolatloD 701,828) after 


paying debta, hare (or snstenance only 6 

In Ahznadnagar 26 per cent. (88,000 fomfUM, 
popnktion 761,228) not reckoning debt, have 
(or snetenanoe only 4 to 6 

In Foona, 88 to 60 per eent., gay 46 per oeni. 

(B6 000 popolatton 900 021) ditto, 

ditto 4 to e 

In Bbolapore, 40 per oent. (62,400 families 

popnlaUon 682,487) ditto ditto 12 

In Sat^ 874 P« cent, (say 76 000 families 

popnlatlon 1 002/^ ditto ditto 0 


(p 30) Satora is probably the nohest of these distnote, 
Khandeah excepted and Sholapore the poorest, bo that 
the particulars which give Sholapore twelve months of 
sustenance from the land apparently are not of much 
■value. In spite of the facts given and also that, accord 
mg to Dr Cormsh, in the famme of 1877-78 800 000 of 
the people in these regions died, and the admission that 
* probably not one-half of this number (mne per cent of 
the whole population) habitually hvo below the standard 
in normal years and not ono-fourth (t c 1 1(30 000) arc 
compelled to hve on insufficient food the official verdict 
IB There 18 no widespread distress anywhere in the 
Deccan (p 81) 
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Tlie Deccanius are strange beings, with most unheard- 
of and condemnable practices Note particulaily this 
(p 83) ‘Their habit,’ as Mr Crawford says, ‘istohve 
from hand to mouth , as the Deccanni earns more so he 
spends moie on himself and his family — thoughtless of 
the futm’e — content that the stomachs of his family and 
his cattle aie filled ’ (p. 33) It is, indeed, gnevous to 
think that, when the Beccanm cultivator really can get 
enough of food to satisfy himself, that he should, even 
withm his limitations, ‘eat, dnnk, and be merry.’ Of 
course, every other people in the world would go on half 
rations when they had the means to buy fuU rations — 
especially Englishmen, 

In the Kabnatak, or Southeim Maratha Country, there 
IS a population of 2,385,414 ‘Despite its habihty to 
famme it pays a higher land revenue than the Deccan 
or Konkan ’ (p 35). The ‘lower stratum’ comprises 
356,900 people. ‘ The cost of the standard diet is put as 
low as 18s 4d by Mr Spence, but as high as ^62 2s 9^d 
by hir Trimahrao Vyankatesh for the same district. It 
must be remarked that Mr Spence’s is one of the most 
careful and mtelhgent calculations made by any of the 
reportmg officers But it is probably rather low owmg to 
msufficient allowance for pulse and condiments ’ ‘ The 

gaol ration costs nearrly Es 20 8a (278 2d ) per annum per 
head. The extra-mural ration costs Rs.25 4a. 6p (33s. 8Jd ) 

. . more gram and ammal food five tunes a week is 

given (Certainly no agncultunst would expect the 
latter luxury) ’ (p 36) . 

‘ On the whole the cost of living is about the same as 
m the Deccan, or say Es 30 (^2) to Es 38 (£2 10s 8d ) 
per adult male andEs.70 (d61 13 b 4d ) to Es 80 (£2 6s 8d ) 
per family of four ’ (p. 37) 

‘ Seventy-five per cent, of the cultivated area is under 
food grains The reporting authorities agree that there 
is a large number of cultivators who do not get a full 
year’s supply from their lands.’ The numbers are thus 
stated — 
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Stjpply 

In Belganmj 40 to 68 per cent, i»y 60 per cent 
(B8 000 I&millet, popnUikm B84,014) &Iter 
p&ying debt, bSiVe u ncteiunoe only 8 to 6 monthi 

In DharwET 88 to 60 per cent, eay 40 per cent, 

(79 466 ftmUietf popnleikm 832,607) ditto 
ditto - Q to 0 

In Bljapnr 4 per cent. (6,016 tunUles, popnlation 

626,839) ditto, ditto 6 to 8 

This state of things is largely due to the amoimt hypo- 
thecated to the moneylender ^ 87) 

The conclusion was with the immense possi 

bflities of development through the new bom wheat trade 
and freshly-opened labour markets there is time to pause 
before heroic measures are initiated for the rehef of any 
class m the Kamftt.flk (p 89) 

The Ko'tkan proper mcludes the districts of Thana 
Kolaba, Batnagua aid Kanara Out of a populatiou of 
3 209A00 there belong to the lower stratum 546 700 
with 336 000 out of 607 400 m Thana, and 26,600 out of 
421 800 in Kanara. The standard of living is— mim 
mum £1 176 Cd maximum 18s 4d. Cost of hving 
fomfly of four as elsewhere, £i. IBs 9d to ^5 

The food resources of the people m the Konkan are 
small Reports are nnammous that many oulb 
vators do not get a full year s supply from their holdings 
The proportions of cultivators with short supply run — 

Supply 

In Th&na, 10 to 80 per cent, say 00 per cent. 

(60 860 fEmlUe*, popnlstion 906,648) alter 
peyini; debt there remain* tor mtenance of 
tunfly 4 to 6 months. 

In Eolsba, 86 to 76 per cent., esy 65 per cent. 

(41 969 tomnies, popoUtton 861 649) ditto 
^tto 0 to 6 

In Kstnafftri CO to 86 per cent., wuj 661 per cent. 

(120 947 famlliet, popul&tlon 907,090) ditto, 
ditto 4 to 6 

In Ksaam— perticuUn not given. 

(p 42) it 15 evident that the distnct of Ratnagin 

cannot yield the food required by its population in normal 
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3’Gars ’ (p. 43) ‘ Looking at the Ghat cultivatois fuithei 

south, Ml Cmnine says the gi eater poition cannot get 
enough to allay hunger m tlie hot weathei Mr Band 
says one-fifth cannot, and according to Mr Candy one- 
fourth cannot Mr Ciawford entirely opposes this view 
He quotes, indeed, the statement he made to the Famine 
Commission, that on the slopes and spurs of the Sahyadris 
“ theie IS not a single monsoon, however favouiable, m 
winch the people do not suffer, \vithout a murmur, most 
of the hardships incidental to a famine ” But he declares 
that the lahouier of the South Konkan now rarely suffers 
from a deficiency of food ’ (p. 45). Mr Crawford seems 
to think this a not unhappy position , but it does not 
appear that he himself ever expressed any violent desire 
to accommodate his ovn mode of living to that of the 
Batnagira ‘ lower stratum,’ even as an experiment 
In Sind, nearly wholly an imgated Province, the 
standard of living vanes from 10s 9d to ^3 4s Od. 
per annum ‘ From nearly all quarters the distnct 
officers report with some confidence a marked improve- 
ment even in the last fifteen yeais.^ The people themselves 
will not admit it’ ‘On the whole, notwithstanding some 
drawbacks mcidental to character, the Smdi has a good 
future before him, and, for many a year, m the absence 
of war or special calamity, the fear of general paupensm 
or acute distress will be far removed ’ (p 47) 

The District repoiiis are full of interesting details Even 
of Gujarat the Prosperous, it is said ‘ In none of the 
distncts do the statistics show deaths traceable to want 
But the reportmg officers declare them qmte untrust- 
worthy The Collector of Broach thmks that some of 
the numerous deaths assigned to fever are caused by bad 
or msufficient clothing, food, and housmg ’ (p 69) In 
this opmion the CoUectoi is supported by the highest 
medical authonty m India, who, about this time, m his 
Health Beport, declared that fever m many cases was 
merely a synonym for insufficient food and clothing 

* The leadei will obsei’ve, ‘ Even in the last fifteen years ’ 
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Probably one million ont of four millions of * fever 
deaths reported m so-called non famme years are really 
deaths from starvation. 

Mr Kennedy says that though better off than at the 
commencement of Bnfash role, the people are less well 
to-do than at the time of the last Bevenne settlement 
(P 96) 

I stay my hand though the matenal for qnotation and 
comment is yet abundant That member of Parliament 
would do India a great service who should compel the 
pubhcation of the vanous TOlumes from which save 
three of the North Western Provmces and Ondh, I have 
gleaned but scantily leaving much for workers who may 
wish for more facte than I have recorded 
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Diblncfs Settled 


Cuddnpah 

lustna 

Nelloro 

Kumool 

Chinglcput 

South Arcofc 

Trichinopolj 

TinncvcUy 

S'llem 


I Pcrcoiitftgcs of Assossinents to the Value of the 
Groni Produce at Comitmtatiou Eates 


Drj Lands 

Wet Lands 

20, 18, 12 

^2 

16, 18 

21 

18 

23 

16, 18, 17 

16, 17, 18, 19 

16 

20 

16 

81 

18 

28 

• 

25 

12, 18 

17, 21 


‘ The Government assessment on dry lands in the settled distncts 
vanes from twelve to twenty-eight per cent of the gross produce, 
and that on the wet lands from sixteen to thirty one per cent , and 
not, as IS often asserted, from five to ten per cent m the one case, 
and from ten to 16 6 per cent, m the othei Taking at random 
the Settlement Eopoit of Nellore for the yeai 1898-99, we find that 
88 22 per cent of the lands sold had to be bought in by Government, 
and that m the previous year this percentage was so high as 66 28 
Mr A Eogers, the well-known critic of the Madras Settlement 
System, an ox-member of the Civil Service, and the greatest hvmg 
authority on land revenue settlements m India, m a letter addressed 
to the Secretory of State in 1893, pomted out that, of the 1,963,864 
acres sold by auction between the years 1879-80 and 1889-90, so 
much as 1,874,148 acres had to bo bought m by Government for 
want of bidders, that is to say, very nearly sixty per cent of the land 
supposed to be fourly and eqmtably assessed could not find pur- 
chasers .’ — Tlie Bx'iidtt, newspaper 
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li U noi tin be ba« gone into iheM nbjecit in deUQ that a mu 
oan toBy approdata how torxfblj thin the line U which dlTides largo 
mauuee o< people rom ab«ohrte nalrednw and aiarvatloD. — W 0. 
B xnj T Oodb Gaxetteer ToLip>Cl&. 
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THE PAN JAB . a Land of Many Bivebs, Wide- 

SPBEAD IeEIGATION, YET MUOH NeED 

The Director of Land Becords and Agricultnre in the 
Panjah gave to the misleading^ cncular fiom the Govern- 
ment of India, a widespread and representative area for 
investigation He had fifty-four copies which he sent to 
high officials at DeDii, JuUundur, Lahore, Bawalpindi, 
Deiajat, and Peshawar ^ Both Euiopean and Indian 
officials were engaged m the duty twenty were Bntons, 
eight were Indians (five Muhammadans, three Hindus). 

At the Delhi Divisional Conference m 1888, resolutions 
were passed, which (1) asserted that the opimon as to 
the ‘ greater portion ’ of the population suffiermg from 

* I nse the adjective as a protest against the manner m which, m the 
Government circular, the question for inquiry was misdescribed The 
Government instituted the mquiry to nscertam whether ‘ the assertion that 
the greater proportion of the population of India suffer fiom a daily msuffi. 
ciency of food was wholly untrue or partially untrue ’ No one, with any 
pretensions to knowledge had, before 1887, said that over one hundred 
milhons of India suffered from ' a daily insufficiency of food ’ That was the 
Government gloss Probably it might be said now — 1901 — and truly said 
Indeed, practically the same thing was said eight years ago 
= The places and names are as follows — 

Belhx — Messrs Machonachie, Parser, Douie, Kensmgton, Anderson, and 
M Abdul Gham, Extra-Assistant-Commissioner 
JuUundur — Mr Francis, Colonel Birch, and Maya Das, Extra-Assistant- 
Commissioner Messrs O’Bnen, Hams, and M Azun Beg, Extra-Assistant- 
Commissioner 

Lahore — ^Messrs Clark and Karm Chand, Estra-Assistant-Commissioner, 
Hutohmson, B Dane, and Bhagwan Das, Extra-Assistant-Commissioner 
Bawalpindt — Messrs Wilson and Ghulam Farid, Extra-Assistant-Com- 
missioner. Major Eoberts, and Kazi Ah Ahmad, Extra-Assistant-Commis- 
sioner, Mr Gardiner, and Ghulam Ahmad, Extra-Assistant Commissioner 
Derajat — Messrs Domes, Ogilvie, Steel, and Ghulam Murtaza, Extra- 
Assistant-Commissioner 

Peshaicar — Messrs Udny and Cunmngham 
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an insufficiency of food waa erroneous (2) Nevertheless 
vrhlle that is tme as regards quantity of food, ‘ there is 
little donbt that the diet is of a distinctly inferior class, 
even judged by the comparatively low standard of the 
cotmtry (8) * There is no evidence to show poor feeding 
IB on the increase (4) Special attention is invited ‘ to 
the great and increasing extravagance of expenditnre on 
social ceremomea and onstoms among all classes 
[a singularly mept observation in view of the mquiry 
m the Panjah by Mr 8 8 Thorbum, LC S. which 
showed, as regards recourse to the moneylender — 

‘ Ont of 742 propnetary families — 

444 were practically ruined — 

198 from bad seasons pins small holdings 

66 extravagance or bad management 

9 cases in Court, 

86 unosoertamable causes 

142 from a combination of the above 

four 

U2 were sencrusly involved and 
180 are prosperona ] (5) The disease which pre- 
vents or enfeebles work is often the cause of insufficient 
primings and consequent poor diet and (0) Tnbal 
charaotensticB and social oustoms such as the seclusion 
of women alao lonness of character constitute a very 
large cause of the poverty where it eensts 
Mr J R Mochonaohie, then deputy-eomnussioner of 
Gnrgaon expressed the opinion that the standard of 
hvmg WHS nowhere lower than m Gurgaon,* was satisfied 

TIov did OoTiiion became the knreit in thU reipe el of tht Pimjab 
DlftrieU T The IHonttr (e pro-Goramawnt nevtpaper pnUUhed at Allah 
abad) on December 80 1890 in a long article Trherein It waiatated that Ibe 
F ln a nd alCo mmlulo narandtbeldeiitgnaot- O oT eTii or dlfplojed alamcntabte 
Jgnoranee of faeU or Indlfferawo to their retponaDdlltla, glree the reaeon. 
Tbb vaa the cottaeqnenee of the lamentable Ignorance or Indifference t 
Oorgaoni In 1877 had ncarlj 700 000 Inhabitant! i 
From 1837 (Lord — then Mr — laawrenee being BetUement OfBcer) the 
dlvtrkt hod been iteadllj rack ranted t 
In 18T7 rent! were ralaed Balm failed cropi were mined the Oortra 
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that ‘the average zemindar’ (landowner) ‘and indeed 
zemindars something below the average — usually get as 
much to eat as they want,’ and then submitted the follow- 
ing generahsation on the situation • — 

(a) In fan seasons theie is no actual want of food, but the standaid 
of bving IS perilously low directly pnces nse or foibng health 
abndges laboui, di£Scultios begin. 

(&) The ‘ positive check to population,’ disease, is painfully prevalent, 
showing itself, of course, most against infant or infirm life 

(c) Even short of starvation there is a stage where green crops, 

herbs, and even bemes, ore consumed m quantities larger than is 
good for health. I am not speakmg now of that healthy supple- 
ment to gram food which is found m mustard-heads and gram- 
heads taken m moderate proportion, but of cases where this 
gieen and flatulent food is the only sustenance obtamed foi 
several days togethoi at a time This feedmg must demoiahse 
the digestion and lower the vital power, and is no doubt one of 
the causes why malarious fevei, soizmg on the debilitated frames 
of such poor people, works such fatal havoc among them m the 
autumnal months of a rainy year Wild herbs and bemes would 
be equally, if not more, mjurious 

(d) Short food is no doubt often a cause of migration Seveial of the 
cases show this, and mteiestmg details will be noticed here and 
there which show up the imder-current of life going on among the 
poor They evidently m their wandermgs from one tract to 
another take httle note of district or even provmcial boundaries 
Such people are really too humble to be much affected by 
pohtical conditions except as these bear dueotly on food It is 
obvious that the supreme object m life for them is how to keep 
body and soul together, and the struggle is an arduous one 

(e) The burdensomeness of mamage expenditure is very cleaily 

shown m some cases, and there seems real pathos m the fact 
that contracts loosely made, or at all events dependmg for their 
bmdmg power on the good faith of the pai’ties as vouched m 
parole agreement, are felt strong enough to last from one life 
to another 

(/) Special diseases generated by special employments are at least m 
one case suggested, and I think that more mtimate acquamtance 
with the practical details of handicraft and meohamcal labour 


ment demand, nevertheless, was exacted , results, officially admitted At 
the end of five years 80,000 people had died, 150,000 cattle had perished, 
2,000,000 rupees of debt (£133,834) to pay the Government rents mcurred, 
the people emaciated and unable to reap a good crop when it came 
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difldoso oiher fact* of the IdnA The emicmi tise of 
fmprrm aad infetkir ipaH in one trade may alao here be noticed^ 
(y) The fmm^T^gp poror of the caall hanya U ihoTO clearly In the 
enormoxLB hite r eet taken, and the way in which debt* are paid, 
by labour or where loans are ma^ for the pnrtjhaee of cow* 
of bnfEUoet, in ghh Other tnquiilet made on this latter point 
liHtd roe to tbhik that here espeolany if exempltflftd the prindplo 
Ye YlotU. The poorer a man Is lower the rate he win get 
for hli ghi — the variatlonf In prloe by no meana ootn elding with 
those of the looel madiet 

(h) It if at flnt sight ertraordinaiy, and on reflection it can hardly 
to be nggeitiTe, to notice, what a imall portion of the life 
of the poorer olaesea oomee under the direct inflnenoe of the 
rakn of the country The great fact of the Fax BtHan 
if of oourae preaent, but beyond this the Tldble connection 
is of the ilendereat kind. It la a lad worth rernem baring at 
times that ot the poorer olassea nerer hare anything 

directly to do with ua, and that the Uvea of miTtiona more 
impinge only once or twloe on the observation of their rulers. 
The rn*n who was once, and only once, called to court — the 
Tr«unla whose experleoce of the rulers of hU dirttiet If derived 
from foroed labour which wat probably put on him by hlf 
and no one else — the episode of the young weaver 
growing comeller and etronger on hlf r^ular coolie labour on 
the canal, and the satislaotorypayment of that labour — all noh 
facts give I think, a useful and certainly mfxi interesting side- 
view of sgrioultural conditions which must, 11 duly remembered, 
render sober and practical any procedure we thinV of adopting 
in dealing with the Trm »«.>«■ ^ higher end, however may be 
obtained. A man mutt be either hardhearted or very igoonint if 
he can read such life-histories as these without experiencing 
greater sympathy (or and a warmer interest in, the people 
among whom he is called upon to woSt In a word, developing 
qualities which it Is the tendon^ of offlelal routine to destroy 
and which, of all rulers In the worl d, 'Pn git«lrmfm ran least aflori 
to lose. 

What daily insnfiSoienoy of food may mean u dis- 
CQssed by the Deputy CommiBaioner of Gurgaon who 
says it may mean one or other of two things — 

(1) It may mean such a shortnesa of supply of food as shsU leave 
the man habitually hungry FaDlng such an acute degree of de- 
ficiency it may without leaving him conidouily hungry bo Inadequate 


lakhs ■■ hundreds of thousands. 
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to supply the demands of physical cxeiliion ansmg from his trade 
or avocation. If this deficiency exists, it will in the end tell eithei 
by shortenmg life tluongh dopicssed vitahty oi by causmg actual 
disease 

‘ (2) Tliere is, however, anofchei moanmg ivhich would lefei the 
doily supply of food to some physiological standard. An example will 
make this clearer It is said that a healthy man m Europe takes 
mto his body duimg the da}' about V^tli port of his weight m either 
sohd or hquid food. Thus a healthy man of 12 stone weight will 
require 7 lbs weight of food. Takmg the weights of a thousand 
prisoners in the Gurgaon gaol, I find the average height 5 feet 4+mohes, 
and average weight 1 maund 10 seois, or, say, 103 lbs At this 
icckomng the proiiei weight of solid and hqmd food token by a full- 
bodied male adult of Guigaon should be lbs The ratio, however, 
of food taken to weight of body of consumei must depend to some 
extent on chmate as well as on habits of hfe, so that these would 
have to be allowed foi But fui-thei, occoidmg to physiologists, 
there is a standard of v eight accordmg to height, and it is qmte 
possible, lefemng to the average height above mentioned, that 108 lbs. 
IS below the standard weight for the average height, 6 feet mches ’ 
(‘ Econ Inq.,’ 1888, Panj , p 6) 


WTule satisfied the allegation as to daily insufficiency 
of food was ‘erroneous and misleading,’ so far as the 
Panjab is concerned, this officer remarked ‘ But when 
we go farther and mqmre whether the food habitually 
obtained by the mass of the people is satisfactory as 
regards quahty,’ there must arise doubts 

‘I remember once an epigram of the late Supermtendent of 
Chamba, that the difference between a good and a bad year m 
Ohamba was that, m the fir’st, the people found half their food m 
roots and herbs, m a bad year three-fourths of the whole We, of 
course, have nothmg like this , but it is a grave fact that at certam 
periods of the year there is a considerable poi-tion of the population 
which eke out their gram food with what they call “ s4g ” (mainly 
either gram or mustard leaf), and at other tunes with bemes or wild 
fruits, such as the ]aman, her, or still more frequently with pilu , at 
other times with melons Commg a step above this, we reach a 
large class which hve habitually on the poorer grams and pulses 
as distmgmshed from wheat and barley Lookmg these facts fairly 
m the face, we cannot deny there is [on] unsatisfactory mass of low 
diet m the country even m normal conditions ’ * 


' ‘ Econ Inq 1888, ranjab,p 5 

31 
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Oertain fair sample cases, ■with the life-history of the 
familiee concerned, ■were obtained. The light they throw 
on Tru^iftTi viUsge existence calls for the quotation of 
some of them m fnU The sympathetio and diligent 
reader ■will become too much mterested m these details 
of ■the daily round of certain of his fellow sohjeots to 
resent the length to which these passages run — 

CASH L 

L Parentage OomU and Eettderw 

L Bam Boldi too of T<u^>imftn KoU NaJ Taludl Flroxpxir Diitrlot 


XL Pdrtctuil and PamUjf Butorg up to date 
2, I wu tn TllUge Balkhom, tbJ Bh&rtpur odo ytas before 
90 "Vicninijlk (56 year* now) That year *90 wa* one of famine. 
My father wsj also a poerr man he had four sons — Bam Baltib, older 
than I KnlLaa aad Bhora, youoger These three are eettled in Batwazi, 
Bhartpnr haring left Balkhora <m aoooont ot famine. 'We did not 
work tQl ten yeen old, and we used tobifng wood for foal or herbs for 
food. We are six of ui In the household. When 1 became 11 or 13 
I b^;sn to tend the goats of Tenil Gujar I got only my food end 
clothing in return for labour My father and older brother need to 
weaTO. As my younger brothers got bigger they helped in woaTlng 
or with fuel and hc^ At 14 years of age we began to work for 
eemlndars In boeing etc. anti got 1 onna per day the came in 
sowing time. We used to borrow some grain from diflerent Eemindars 
for food and work It off in labour Two or three yesirs matters thus 
Wont ou. I became more Intelligent, and took to the weaving work 
with father and brother The younger ones worked stDl at odd Jobs. 
Untn the 8 scr year 1917 wo thus rcmalnod without owing 
anything 

8 In that famine my father and mother under want of food were 
killed off by the oold of the months December January but still 
they left us without any debt. No ono indeed in that famlno would 
give credit. As we could not get along In Balkhom wo all came 
away to Satwari where we hoped for easier days, as It benefits by 
the water of the nkri NaddL Our mother s sister too was there 
and she helped us to settle. Wo lived there on herbs aitd on what 
wo got by selling wood and grass and finally fixed ottr abode In that 


The years mentloaed art Ibe fasli (or reretiae) years, described el**- 
where as having been Instituted the Emperor Akbar and sUH latalneJ 
la most parts of Jndl*- 
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Mllngc, 'When grain gofc chcapei mc stalled a weaving business, 
da^l,^ laboiu loo became leinunoralnc. We managed not merely to 
lualvc up the tliread of other persons, but our oivn thread, bought 
Be 1 01 Es 2 at a time Tuo seers verc pm chased for Ee.l , from 
this one ihau, 40 yards long and 1 cubit broad, vas made up This 
than \\ oiild be sold for Ec.1-5 or Ec.1-6 By this means wo employed 
odd times, and became i\cll off foi food. Betrothal of all foiii brothers 
had been made m the lifetime of our parents. In 1018 my big 
brother mamed ; there Mas no procession, he m cut with bis sister’s 
husband, ns is usual Ho mamed m Babok, Bhartpur Bs 7 M’ero 
Silent, gi\cn to the parents of the bride. They sent no doivry or 
presents We made no feast, on account of po\ orty 

4 In 1920 I mamed the daughter of Harlashan of Nai, Musummat 
Pliulbi. She has been a good Mifc to me. We don’t quarrel. On 
my mamago Rs.8 Mere spent, given to my mothcr-m-law No. 
mamage feast oi expenses, no mamage presents. After mamage 
I h\ cd m Sntwan three j cars Chaina, boj', was born there , ho is now 
22 jears old. YHicn the Moman(?) began to quairol, and my mothei- 
in-law haiung no male offsprmg M’anted me to come to them, I come 
o\cr hcic to mj Male’s family. Hei father gave mo then 20 seeis 
gram and one thatched house to Ine m, and M’eavmg implements, 
Moidli some Be 1-8 These implements are still in use I ha\o 
been here noM about 20 years. One jear aftci we came Sorwon, 
second bo;j , M'as bom , now ho is 19 years old After him two boys 
and one girl m ere bom , these died of sinall-po\ After these 
Bamralan (now 12 years old) was boiu Fi\o ycais after him Puran 
Mai (now 7) M'as bom Four sons and fathci and mother aie our 
family. 

5 At lus buth I ga^c my wife 4 annas worth of ‘biijra,’ 4 annas 
‘gm,’ and 8 annas ‘ghi,’ ordmary food after this Nothmg was 
given to the ‘ dhui ’ at confinement, but she come I gave her a 
little piece of ‘ gur,’ howcvci When Chama was 8 oi 4, 1 betrothed 
him in Guroksai, Bs.7 expenses — ^Rs 6 to the bride’s parents, Rs 2 m 
eating My fathor-m-law found this money At 12 Chama began 
leammg to M'cavc and woikmg separately In 1988 he maiiied , 
Es.16 were spent— rice Es 2, sugar Re 1, ghI Ee.l, cash to parents 
Es.ll The food was distiibuted among our brotherhood and 1^ seei 
to the bhisti and potter each Nothmg to anybody else, as we were 
poor Five men went m the maniage procession , the bnde’s people, 
besides ordmary food, made no presents Of this Rs 16 my brother 
sent me Es 6 mamage piesent from Satwan My father-m-law, 
when the ceremony of washmg the bndegroom on the threshold was 
fimshed, gave Eel I spent Bs 6 of my own cash, and bon owed 
Rs 4 from Dhan Smgh Meo of Satwan This debt was got at 1 paisa 
per rapee monthly mterest It was paid off by sendmg Chama 
himself to work as servant to Dhan Smgh at Re 1 per month and 
food In four months it was paid off The foui annas mteiest he 
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worked fcrar days extra for In 1935 when food was dear and hi* 
Id law wanted him to take away hi* wife, I borrowed tome 
clothes from Bbontla Heo, hi* wife I could not ad'ord new cloihea. 
No other expense*. After bringing home hi* wife Ohaina lired with 
me for three or four yean then on aooormt of disagreement among the 
women he separated, hot still remained here three or four years then 
of hi* own acoord he went away to hie wife i pooide. 

6 At Baran s Urth I gave hla mother 8 anna* of ghi, 8 anna* gdr 
bor ro win g the money from J'awAhir Meo. Ky father-in law gave 
15 seers b&jrL At about nine the boy began to help in the wearing 
bosiness end bnng In fuel, etc. 

At 18 or 14 he began to do leminder • w nA, Timlf ca 

at boeing cutting etc. Since last year be has started the weaving 
bostneis folly with me. I betrothed him when U or 18 in TTatTihi 
Ba.5 expensea — Bi.8 to bilde * parents, Hs.3 to guests. He was 
married two years ago Bs.9 were paid to the bride * parents no debt 
in curr e d . Igot nothingfrom them. Three men went in the marzlago 
proeesdon. Bride not yet come home. 

7 Bam Rattan 13 years, has been married. No expenses were 
incurred Puran Hal, seven years old, ha* not been yet betrothed. 

in IktUg Bxpffnaoi of Pood and JiaxnUnaTioe 

6. Nodanghtec. We arc fire persons now Three and o half soertaro 
wanted for our daily food. At erenlng 1^ aeers of dalya is cooked, at 
noon 3 seers bajd Is uaed (21 seer* per rupee) j anna ^t oQ, pepper 
This girei three anna* per day Dalya la cooked In water we don't get 
znlDc. 'We oat the dalya hi the ereniug and what is left we eat In 
the esdy morning The noontide meal is rotl, with It sometime* 
herbs, or aomethne* only salt Is sprinkled error It. "Wo don't pay 
anything to the bhisti, hhangi, etc The wo m en bring water them 
selves, and sweep the place, and bring fuel from the jimglft, and grind 
flour themselves. Bs.67 8a. 1* the ycariy expense. On Holi and 
Diwill, or on the visit of any guest, a oUttack or half pdo of ghl is 
bought, about four annas in the year B#.67 ISa. In alL 

9 Wc fire use clothe* thus for a irrn 3 ohodnr* C cubits long 
8 cubit* broad and 3 dhoti* C eubll* long each and 1 pagri of 8 cubit* 
length. No expense in ahoo-lesther as we wear none. For the 
woman, 1 ohodar 4 cubits by 8 cubits, and 1 potllcoot 14 annas and 
1 bodice, dyed at ho m e, arc wanted in the year Tho two boys only 
have a* yet ono chadar each, 2 or 3} cubits long in tho year They 
don t wear a dhoU. Bxpentes of this arc modo up by purchasing 
two or three scon of threLl and making up the cloth at home. Total 
expenses ol clothes, Its, 2 fto. No clothes for tho cold weather No 
omamenU 

10. Houm veiicis only ono lota and ono katora of bras* were 
bought before 1034 for IlcJ^ and bavo been uaed ever tince. The other 
vends arc earthen and arc bought from tho i>ottcr for a paisa or a 
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little giaan when wanted One iron canldron was bought for two annas 
some years ago 

11 Cattle none 

12 Livmg house two houses of thatched roof and one room got 
from a Meo, with beams of wood put on by him No lure I have 
to thatch my houses every thiee oi four years Eupee 1 thatch, and 
8 annas wages for puttmg it on Leepmg and other repairs I do myself. 
One chappar is badly out of lepau I have put some dried bajra stalks 
ovei half of the roof. The Meo’s house fell these rams I weave m 
both ‘ ohappars ’ 

rV Eamtiigs, 

13. Only one weavmg apparatus m use at present Fme and coarse 
<5loth both are made Six annas wages foi weavmg 40 yaids In 
one day 5 yards are woven, but one day is taken up m pieparmg the 
thread — ^five days for 6 annas The thick cloth (dora) gives 6 annas 
pel two seeis thread mode up This takes four, or sometimes five, 
days to do This work goes on foi eight months , not m the ramy 
season Cannot say how much I tiun out m the year I can’t work 
now, as I am weak (loolcs rathei more than his age), but do a httle 
now and then 

14 In the ramy season we, father and son and sometimes wife, do 
work at hoeing and sowmg the sprmg crop One or IJ anna each 
earns and the woman as much, thus we manage to find our daily 
bread At cuttmg of sprmg ciops for 8 or 10 days at harvest we turn 
out to the field Two oi 2^ seers gram per person aie earned My 
wife, too, sometimes grmds flour We have a mill She gets half 
anna for grmdmg five seeis , oi she works m some zemmdai’s house 
for crushmg bajia oi juwai stalks, getting one or half seer as wages 
The 12-years-old boy has begun this year to earn his daily food m 
work for some zemmdar 

16 In 1928 I bought a cow-calf from Kan4, koh, for Ee. 1 I 
brought it up for four or five years When it grew up it got m calf, 
and m 1982 I sold it to Dhana, Meo propnetor, foi Es 26 He did not 
pay cash, but mstead he mortgaged 2 bighas, 7 biswas land to me 
Smce then I have been m possession of the land In the Ehanf I 
hire a plough and sowbajia and juwar I get only one or two maunds 
giam I don’t get it ploughed and sown at the right time Last 
year I got only 20 seers ba]ra This year hirmg a plough for Es 1 I 
have sown]uwai, urd, and til The ciop is a good one I pay the 
revenue rate of the village, which comes to Es.2 7a 

V. Genej al Bema7 7> s 

16 Expenses are about Es 70 a year, and this is cost of hinng of 
five persons Income not known exactly m detail, but though it is 
impossible to strike a balance, it is said by the man him self that he 
gets along He is not m debt, noi does any one owe him anythmg. 
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His uTings an RlI 25 mortgaged in tho land. Bnt note tho Tory 
narrow margin the eilrejiie want of clothing no thick clothe* for 
the cold weather The man s appearance 1* poor He is thin. The 
woman Is faldy nonrished. Sawan is moderately so. The third boy 
is weak the fonrth is sturdy and weQ bnilt, but has a large stomaolu 
Rote the three deaths from small pox the disagreements among the 
WCTien the cold after the famine killing off the old parents the 
easy nprootlng fro m one place and emigration the apparent drawing 
towards the wile s family 


CASE IV 

L Name Parfntage Oa*te ondBettdence 
L Onta, Lohar of Thana Ehord, Sonepat Tahsfl, age 40 yearly 

^Tritatiman. 

IL Penonat and Family Htetory to date 
a. Oar family was aettled font or five generations In Bhowapnr 
TahsQ Bonepat. My father died in 1857 when I was some 19 years 
old, in Bhowi^mr I remained there The second eon of my father my 
elder brother Kalaodad, Is some 10 yean older I had other brothers. 
One in Bhowapnr Two are tiring there. My father made tools 
and implements for the temindars, and also had some agiionltnre. 
The earning of the father and two brothen was snmft Bs.9 a day and 
a very good llTeHhood wu secored. 

8 My marriage was made 19 years ago In Bhowapnr. The 
expenses were RsilfiO. The money was left by my father In tho 
shape of cmaments sflrer My mother used to wear them. She 
managed my marriage. We paid Bs.250 wmh to the parents of tho 
bride who came from Jaksl. TahsQ Gohana. I hare had fire children 
by her— two girls and three boys. Three are dead — two girls and 
a boy All three died under two j^ars of age The two boys now 
llring ere six and fonr years old. ily wife Is now some thirty yean of 
age. She bronght no amamenti with her 1 was rather old. in com 
porUon to her and had to pay It la tbooght a fault to marry a girl 
to one much older th*n her 

4 After our father’s death we boys were yo un g Our uncles put 
us away from the shop. We began to work for the zemlndart, 
getting one ru a un d per plough. W© used to get 20 or 93 maunds of 
groin in the year We couldn t manage oo this, as wo were a numorotn 
family to IS yean ago I came orer here Some zomlndan a4:cd 
me to staT hero aa I came round In search of employment. I came 
fint alone and haring made arrangements and seemed a hut, I called 
my wife All roy children were bom here 

HL Daily Exptntet of Food esd llainimantf 
C. I live In a zemindar s bouse and pay Bo 1 7 rent half yearly 
My wife works in cotton earning D or 9 pies [one halfpeimy to three 
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faiiihmgs] pei day. This she keeps, and when my employment is 
stopped we get our food from this 

6 No cattle, nor any land My wife does not go out in the jungle 
foi feai of the zemmdars, lest they should msult her 

7 Have two vessels of ‘ kAnsi,’ othei vessels of earth, and tools 
worth Es 10 Four yeais ago I spent Es 7 m lepairmg them. 
Nothmg smce Four months are busy m ‘ takii ’ work In cold 
season a ‘ takii ’ lasts a year But this year theie is httle or no 
cotton, and my woik is stopped At such times I get ‘ sag ’ m the 
fields (channa and so on) and get food out of that To-day I got 
about a seer of this, the gieen leaf, m the fields The zermndars don’t 
stop this They help a starvmg man, and besides it does the channa 
good cuttmg off its head I don’t owe anything to anybody My 
father left Es 3 and Es 7, two debts, to two men They demand 
Es 80 or Es 40 I wanted to pay them Es 10, but haven’t got it 
My elder brother here works for the zemmdars, Kalandan 

8 Kalandan is manied, and has two boys ahve , one is 19 years, the 
other IS some six oi seven He had a girl, who died five yeais old, and 
four other boys, who all died under two years of age 

9 On I’d (Fed = a Muhammadan festival) if I have money I spend 
8 annas or Ee 1 on food, some of which I give to the poor 1 Nothmg 
to any pnest or mullah 


IV. Eamvngs 

10 I was well heie for some seven years. Smce then I have been ill 
of spleen I have become weak and cannot do full work as a lohdr. 
I make big needles ‘tfikii’ for the women to use at them cotton- 
wheels I make four m a day Each needle brmgs 3 paisa = 8 annas 
The non costs me one anna, so I make two annas Charcoal I get 
It doesn’t cost much I also make holes (diintfi.) m grmdstones with 
a tool (tdnki), foi which I get 2 paisa, paid m cash At the time of 
harvest I work, gettmg 1+ or 2 annas per day Thus I make my 
bread and clothes 

11 Kalandan gets along better than I do He gets 20 or 22 
maunds (maund= 82^ lbs ) m the year, and cultivates some two kacha 
bighas, paymg Be 1-8 or Es 2 pei bigha It is barani land He has 
a calf about 1^ years old He had a cow who gave him it He sold 
the mother foi Es 6 ' The calf was some six months old He borrows 
the cattle of some zemmdai to plough his field, and does some 
blacksmith’s woik for bun m return , doesn’t pay cash 

V General BemarJc^. 

12 Guta IS a decent-lookmg man, but his face shows marks of his 
disease — a much enlarged spleen His arms are puny Note the 
Es 250 paid at mamage and Kalandan’s five children all dymg under 
five years of age. 
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OAHE YL 

L Noma Parentage Oatte and BeHdence 

1. TvVmfc, ion ol MftTiVmTn, Tveaver trf Klrabni, Bonepii, 48 y«ftn 

n. Perional and FamQg Sutorg vp to date 

2> I was bom here, and my azHMctor* have been bere three or foor 
gonerationi. Hy father died I waa 15 yean old« 88 yean ego 
fiTid my mother liz yean after bhn. My mother came from Khatar 
Thtnlft in the Meerut dlstrlot. My father died of fever Trhen be wat 
60 my mother about the same age of d^rrm (asthma) I have 
no brother or lister I had a brother older than 1, who died boforo 
my reooUeotiam 25 yean of age. I was married the year before my 
father dtedi end gbhua four yean later My wife came from 
Ehinpur in Bohtalo Her age la equal to mine. I have one son 
24 yean old and three daughtan, one 28, one 25 or 28, one 7 yean 
old. I had a daughter two yean after consummation of marriage, 
*nd ihe d!*d six mouthi old from smallpox. Had no other ohUdren. 

8. Maxrlsgu waa mmla by my father I don t know how maoh 
money was spent. My son s marriage toolc place seven or eight yean 
ago, and the gohua three yean ago. His wife came from vUlsge 
FInana in this tahrih She has om boy six months old no other 
ohfld. In my son i marriage Its.80 were spent — Bs.20 were given 
to the s father BtJ.0 spent In feeding the kinsmen. The 
bride a father gave us only Ht.7 

4. I had my eldest daughter married 20 yean ago, and the second 
10 yean aga I got BsJS on each occasion and paid Ha.5 to tho boy’s 
parents. Bupees 12 or Bs.lS on each oooaslan were spent in enter 
toinlng the guests of the marriage pro ce ss loi i , and I gave clothes to 
each girl worth Ba.7 or BsA One giri has gone to Jowra, Bohtak, 
and the other to Maohrauli in F&nlpat Tahafl. 

in. Daxlg Expenau of Food and ilamtenance 

5. ^Ve arc six persons — I, my wife, my son, hla wife, my youngest 
daughter and tho sons baby Our food is about four aoen a day 'Wo 
oat ch o n m u There are two meals half we ooolc In the evening and 
half for breakfast. Breakfast about noon, and dinner after sunset. 
Dinner Is made of dolya. If we have sQ (buttermilk) we pot that in 
U not we eat It In water SomeUmas a xemlndar wfll giro us some 
buttermilk. Wo dout oat salt with the dalya, but we put ’sag 
sometimes. In these days we put half grain and half ohwnnn herb 
top^. 

It Is about two seers we make up of both grain and herb. When wo 
get a lot of herb wo use less grain. There is no strength In tho herb 
bot it helps to fill up the stomach. Our women bring In tho 
herb Tho srrmln dars don t mind when tho plant Is Ug they do 
when it U little. 
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Tlio ‘loti’ IS made of channa giound and cooked by our women 
If we have salt wo put it m , if not, we oat it saltless (alum). Salt is 
about 10 seois to the lupee Foi one paisa then I get 2^ chattacks 
The banya does not give loss because of the smallei quantity. Salt 
is cortamly good for the taste 

Wo cannot eat wheat, as it is 16 eeeis the rupee , we eat channa at 
22 or 23 seois the rupee 

6 We make our oum clothes, bnymg the cotton I have only one 
cloth (shows it), which does foi chaddar and for sleepmg blanket too 
I have a vest (Icaman), under it, pagn and dhoti. The ‘ gudn ’ I made 
this year , it cost some 8 annas foi the stuff We wear shoes if wo 
can got them I have a pan which belonged to a Jdt who died, and 
I begged them fiom his -wife 

They weie too small, so I had them cut (shows them) so as to let 
out my feet My women would wear shoes if they could get them, 
but they ha\ e none — can’t afford it My son has a pan , he bought 
them for 10 annas a pair last jeyt fiom the Chamdr here 

7 I have five tools, Ee.1-8 oi Es 2 value These work for ten years 
Our house is m the village Shfimilat. We pay lent for the ground, 
Ee 1-4 per six months to the lambarddis Once a yeai one day has to 
be given m clearmg out the canal channel For this I get one ‘ roti ’ 
No other service is due from me foi the ground No ornaments or 
metal vessels , all earthen. No cattle , never had any No land 
Just now hve by weavmg We glean in haivest time (siUa uthdte). 
This year there is nothmg We get along by my paymg my father’s 
debts, my son paymg name, his son paymg his. We all hve together 
in peace. We never have any quarrels 


IV EoA'mnge, 

8 I malce ia7ai cloth (of coarse quality), and earn Ee 1 foi weavmg 
120 yards This can be done m 16 days, mcludmg the fixmg up 
This IS one man’s woik I work with other people’s thread My 
share is only the making up My son earns as much as I do, and at 
harvest tune we each of us earn 1 or l-J- anna per day m the field 
work Beside this we get ‘loti’ foi one meal Some pay m cash, 
some m gram If they pay m gram they give one seer less m the rupee, 
because, as they say, if we pay m cash you have to wait a bit, ten days 
or so , if you take gram we wdl give you a httle less I This goes 
on for 15 oi 20 days each harvest I don’t woik at all m sugar-cane , 
the /emmdars all do their own work m this with the help of the 
chamars When we don’t get the harvest woik we have to bonow 
from the banya, but we know this is hard for us, so we don’t borrow 
if we can help it The Jdts made us bmld the school, the ohaukidar 
beat us and made us woik , but we got nothing, not even ‘ roti ’ 
This was last Jeyt Altogether twenty days’ labour was given horn our 
family and nothmg paid The Jdts got the bncks and wood, and we 
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bad to find the labour don t know if the Gorerninent gave anything. 
I didn't eeo any offldalf no oh^rriai no namea ^rere written. 

9 I owe BaJ6 or Ri.17 — ^BsJ.0 to Kand Jit. This was on 
account of grain, and partly on aoooimt of my eon ■ marriage. Ko 
interest runs on but I have to work one or two days for hfan at 
the borrest. Khnbi and DnHya, two baaya* I owe Bv6 or Bs.7 
an imTia. pftrnip^intMreflt per month. Thiswosfor 
grain last rainy Bee.ton. There were great rains I oonldn t do any 
woric. I work also as a oooUe on the and there earn or 9 

fiTiTif e, day This is on the new nanaV I worked as a tokriwila for 

fljmAt. The choprisl stood over ns and made ns work wall 'We 
nsed to be paid dally or every third day then once a week. The 
Sihib naed to pay the money himself, and no dastdrl, no nothing was 
ont, no snlm waa allowed. 

The women dean the cotton tor weaving and fix it up too and 
eleejx np the cloth when it Is made. They work In the harvest and get 
one and one roU. This is only when they ore strong hly wife 
can t do it now She has given it up ten yean ago since her brother 
died. By reason of her aorraw ahe doesn't do any work outside. 
She begs b nitermffk and does very little worii at betmo. Sbe says 
"Why has my brother died t He was very dear to b« 1 

10. Uy fa^er died IU.90 In debt. This was on aooonni of my 
marriage. I paid It o? in the coarse of aereral yean don t remember 
bow much interest. 

V G'ensral Bemarkt 

IL Elma Is a lively man, not stupid. Bather small made, but 
fdrly nourished. Hla spleen is enlarged. Hindu. His son is taller 
and stronger looking alb^ther He this by saying that he 

ba^ worked some yean on the The wife looks old and withered. 

The ton s wife la down with fovor Her little baby is fat and well 
nourished, and oawls vigorously The youngest daughter of Klma 
also is healthy 

Kote the curious relation of oasb and grain payments the begat 
of tbo tobool building tho fatmn— of payment on the canal. 

Another case a glass-blower by trade says ‘We 
have no omamenta save a finger nng silver worth two* 
pence six household vessels of kansi and brass value 
about 2fl 8d No cattle Our forefathers did well used 
to have cattle, 

Tho ox Lieutonont-Govcnior of tho Paujab (Sir 
Hookwortb Young) then Conmussionor and Super 
intendont Julluudur Pmaion was extromoly satisfied 
with the condition of tho people Tho assertion * which 

Tbe grater potilou o( th« populaUon taiTer from a doll; buuilleleney 
ol food 
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by the way, no one but the Government of India made, 
IS said to be ‘ wholly untrue ’ ‘ The “ Ser At4 ” (two 

pounds of flour), which in common parlance represents 
the daily sustenance necessary to preserve hfe, is, as a 
matter of fact, actually available to a vast mapnty of the 
population, eked out by pulse, vegetables, and condiments, 
and such a lot as “ going hungry ” from day to day falls to 
so few that it would be difficult to find mdividuals m such 
a condition, still more classes of people ’ A comparison 
IS drawn between the Panjabi cultivator and a Dorset- 
shu’e labourer altogether to the advantage of the former 
Later, when I am deahng with the annual income of the 
Panjab, this illustiation of the ex-chief rulei may call for 
exammation 

Mr Francis, settlement officer, thmks the example of 
rulers of Feudatory States may need to be imitated ‘ for 
maintaining the peasantry m bad years,’ while Mr Haras, 
officiating deputy-commissioner, considers the land is 
‘ sufficient to support the present population,’ which, he 
adds, ‘ it IS to be hoped wiU not mcrease ’ He concludes 

‘ Afl I would hold then that the starvation statement is wholly untrue, 
I would not seek for remedies ’ But, ‘ if remedies were needed, I 
would say shortly India is a poor country, and cannot afford a good, 
expensive, and scientific. Government Our Government is already 
fai too expensive, and gets moie so every year The departments to 
cut down would not, m my opmion, be far to seek Native mdustnes 
should be moie protected to the exclusion, for mstance, of 
Manchester trade ’ * 

Colonel F M Birch, Deputy-Commisioner, Ferozepore, 
forwards a report from Eai Maya Das, Bxtra-Assistant- 
Commissioner , m that report it is stated — 

‘ Although an irrigation branch of the Sirhind Canal has passed 
through the Fazdka Tahsil, stdl these unfortunate villages have not 
been benefited therefrom to any appreciable extent In most places 
the lands are very sandy and higher than the level of the water, and 
many people of the thirty-three villages are reduced to poverty, so 
much so that many a man has to he down hungry in the evenmg. 


* ‘ Econ Inq , Panjab,’ 1888, p 21 
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ftnd seldom get saffidont food for both the meals during the twenty 
four houTf. 

Colonel Bircli himself remarks — 

regasd to ihft general quecUoa* I ehould. myteU Bay that In. 
most jeon the state of the agrlonltunl population of this rust 
oontinent of TnjUn U tolerable. There Is suffloienoy of food for bH 
The slightest variation however in season — a deflcdenoy of rain for 
hntUrtfw — (i ImruedUtely felt. In times of soaruity or bad oropt the 
pinob is at onoe feh and in times of the failure of the harvest 
starvstkm ensues. There is no reserve as It were and no poor law 
or poor houses, to v^doh the lowest elasses may resorL The operation 
of easte Is, In t^ respect, benefleiaL It rescues from actual starvation 
caste fellowa, and opermtes to sopenedo the necessity of a poor law 

Mr M E OTIwyer AflEistant-Oominisaioneir Shahpnr 
makes some statementa whioh confliot •with the optumsm 
80 generally expressed by the higher offioiata — indeed the 
farther the ofdoml is from the daily life of the people the 
greater is hia optumBm. Only a Secretary of State could 
nse snoh language regarding India as Lord George 
Hamilton habitually employs The rule bolds good the 
other -way also — the nearer to the people the greater the 
pessimism. Mr 0 Dwyer eays — 

In the Thai land haa little market value and in seoscms of drought 
very few monejlendera wW advanoe anything on landed security 
The result of this cause U that |ust nxnr there Is an absolute and 
appalling want of tbe necessaries of life at least In ibe TbaL Xn 
most of the bcuses there Is no grain at oil and no means of pur 
chasing any The people havo been driven to coHeot the seeds of 
trees and shrubs found eoatterod over the jungle. These are pounded 
up and manufactured Into cakes the oompodtion of which h ■^TTrSor 
to that of Kiw dust and eaten genemUy by tho people. AD tbe 
women of the village may bo seen every morning wandering through 
tho jungle with brooms fai their hands with which they swoop up end 
coUcct the “ bakra” seeds. In fact these seeds at Nurpur and other 
villages have obtained a marketable vahie selliog at two maund* 
(8Q lbs. C3 one maund) per rupco. 

Out of forty^me bouses of semindars and knmlDS that I entered at 
Kurpur Boland Adukot, Adhltorgal, otc^ In only five did I find any 
grain at alL In aU tbe rest bokra seed was tho solo provltlon iot 


Eeou ln<i Fsojab, 18S8, p 23 
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men, women, and cluldien, wlio may be consideied as loolnng 
starvation m the face 

‘ The same description no doubt apphes to the Thai tracts m Banuu 
and Dera Ismaal Khan and Jhang, which aie similarly circumstanced, 
and the seasons m the Thai are so uncertain that di ought of the kmd 
occms on the aveiage m two oi thiee years out of every ten ’ * 

G-hulam Ahmad, Extia-Assistant-Commissionei, col- 
lected statistics and made mqmries from ‘men of good 
experience.’ ‘ I have obtamed,’ he says, ‘ about two 
bundled examples from different parts of the district, 
which lead me to beheve that the greater pro^Dortion of 
the lower classes of agriculturists and persons connected 
with agriculture suffer from a daily insufficiency of 
food ’ 2 

‘ I am very sorry that the tune given me m which to make my 
report has been so short In my first report I mentioned the standard 
which gives a sufficiency of food for man, woman, and child I also 
stated how I began my mquuiea mto the subject 

‘ Smce sendmg m my leport I have contmued to collect statistics, 
and to make mquines from men of good experience I have obtamed 
about 200 examples from different parts of the district, which lead me 
to beheve that the greater portion of the lower class of agncultunsts 
and persons connected with agriculture suffei from a daily msufficiency 
of food This assertion is at least partially true I have been m this 
district for moie than a year, of which time about three-quarters have 
been spent m camp, and I have been makmg mquines mto this 
matter foi several months The foUowmg are the causes why this 
msufficiency of food prevails among the class to which my mquiry 
was confined 

‘ In the Pmdigheb Tahsd, and m those parts of the Fatahjang and 
Attock Tahsds which are dependent on ram, the cause is drought, 
and consequent bad harvests, but it is very strange that m those 
parts of the district which are imgated by wells the same result is 
found m many mstances From this it appears that the prmcipal 
cause of msufficiency of food is not drought, for if it were the parts 
imgated by wells would not suffer ’ 

Another Muhammadan Extia-Assistant-Commissionei, 
Grhulam Eand Ehan, speaking of a district with 420,771 
inhabitants, of whom the Hindus number 63,000, the 
Muhammadans 357,742, and the Christians 29 In his 
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report he throws an interesting light on the habits and 
praotioes of the people Mnoh of what he says will help 
to an understanding of Indian csharaoter Prom hia 
remarks the passages whioh follow are taken — 

It oannot be denied that among the Hlndnii there ore penoni 
whose Incomee are hiinffioleiit and their number though mnch lets 
than that of penont of the same positioD among Muhammadans, li 
certainly not tmalL In this olasa I Include the three following 
classes of men — (1) those who get a small quantity of juwar or bajra, 
and chiefly subsist on regetshles (9) thoee who cannot get sufflelenb 
food for two meals a day and oonsequently take only one meal, and 
for the second dther oat parched grain or nothing at all (8) those 
who can gut no grain at aU and subsisi either upon regetables or by 
begging About ten per cent, of the total Hindu population are men 
who fall under one or other of the abore heads^ The deflejenoy in 
the quantity of dally food does not so harmfully afl^ them as to 
bring them to an eady grare and make them unfit for moving about 
but it oanses disease, and they cannot be said to pass a happy life, 
but are weak and unhealthy and sometimes even die fnsn the mmo 
cause. This state of things seems Improbable on first ihou^U when 
wo eonsldar the case d people living in cities end towns, because the 
outward appearance d these people seems good, and their mode of 
dress and hearing In publle precludes the Idea of their belonging to the 
class d persons who cannot get sufficient food. But an aoquaintanoe 
with their social state and an Insight into tbeb piivato aflaln will 
give strange results In the Fanjab one conslden it a degradation. to 
give publicity to one s poverty and it is a custom to conceal from the 
knowlodge of equals the narrow oircumstanoos d one s family an^ to 
show that one Is living in an easy state of life. Bach persons aro 
technically called Sof^ posh, who though they do not go cntiroly 
without food, they can hardly get sufficient food daily A greater 
number of such Hindus will bo met with In villages than in towns. I 
mean that those men who form the ton per cent, of the total Hindu 
population referred to above as getting an intnfEdent quantity of 
dally food, are chiefly Inhabitants of vlllagos. Their food consists of 
juwar bajra, or grain, which they are too poor to procuro in sufficient 
quantity Butthedefidoncyismadoupby onadruLctureof vegetables. 
In s ufficie n cy of food evidentlj affects a man s health and comfort 
without immediate danger to life. Thus among modus half percent. 
wfU be found who lire at starvation point, and this Is a small per 
centage but a good number have an insufficient quantity of food 
being ten per cent, as ozpbdacd above 

The greater jairt of the population of this district Is eompovd of 
ilnhammodani bebg elghtv per cent, d the whole. Their sods! eon 
dlUonls vcrylow They subsist chiefly on agriculture breeding cattle 
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01 bymnnunl labour ns wcnieiB, wnslioniicii, shoemakers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, etc All these arc now equally sufTermg from po^ erty, the 
leason being that the peasants (zommdnrs) for whom they -woik ore 
themselves in a state of deep po\ort> Some families of peasants 
(/cmindars) are still in a piospeious and weal thj' condition, and these 
mn^ be dnidcd into two classes — ( 1 ) those who arc actually nch, and 
( 2 ) those who from their appearance seem to be wealthy but arc in 
fact licaMly burdened with debt Tho clean clothes and contented 
appearance of the lattoi do not bespeak their tine condition, but a 
knowledge of their debts, and an mspcction of then household 
fumiturc brings their po\erty to notice. The object of this long 
description is to show' that m outward appcaiance there will bo found 
a number of persons whose sceimng wealth may lead one to fomi a 
faiourablc opinion of the condition of a whole country or commumty, 
while their real state docs not correspond to their apparent condition. 
The same is the ease with the oidmary peasants (zeramdors). In 
particular \allagcs tho natural fcitilitj of the soil oi w'cll apphod 
labour may conduce to signs of prospenty, but the commumty cannot 
be said to be gcncrnll,> in a flounshmg condition Though no doubt 
the canals ha^ o done immense good m this district, and the people 
who arc benefited bj them arc prosperous (and the same maybe said 
of those hi'mg in the Mcimt^ of tho incrs) still tho ahcnatiou of then* 
lands and their debts aie on the increase TJic people of tho Thai 
and of some parts of tho Bar aio poorer than the rest Thc3' chieflj 
depended upon cattle bicedmg for then livelihood, but this has now 
become ver^ difficult for them owmg to tho establishment of grazmg 
lesen'es, scarcitj' of water and fodder, and oiving to drought, while 
the expenses of the care and tho keciiof the ammals, and the demand 
on account of giazmg dues piess heai'ily upon them As a consequence 
thej' are qmttmg this mode of earning a hvehliood 

‘In the ordinary times, ^.c , when there is neither plenty noi 
searcity, the number of IMuhammadans who h\e at stan'ation pomt is 
four per cent , and the numbei of those who have msufficicnt food is very 
large, and m mj' opmion it is not an exaggeration to fix it at twenty poi 
cent Especially' m the last two or three years the want of lam has 
much mci eased the numboi of such persons, and had it not been foi 
the railway which brought down giom, wheat, and bajia from the 
eastern districts, a fomme would have certainly occuiied But tho 
import of giam saved the distnct horn lum The numbei of persons at 
starvation pomt (four per cent ) is not overstated, because m the towns 
and viUagea m several parts of the distiict the residents are generally 
so poor that they cannot get food for two meals a day, and usually eat 
only once, and their numbei, viz , four per cent , if not understated is 
certamly not exaggerated The twenty per cent who get msufficient 
food usually get a piece of bread and eat it with turmps oi sag, mixmg 
salt with the lattei, or they take along with it some biead made of 
bajra, juwar , oi gram The majority of the peasants (zemmdars) hve on 
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noh food. In ibli ymr bh&kra (I’nf’ofui terrtttru) -v^iioh Is not a 
food gTTtin, formed tlie chief food of the people m the Bar Thai, and 
Mohar Some people lived upon Trater melong onlf or on the dried 
seeds of the same mixed -with a quantity of groin. In the summer 
the people of those parta where pChln ” (the fmit of the wan, 
Salotdora cUoidet tree) grorwst osiernhled In the Bar where they 
lived ni^t and dey on tiie “ pihhi, and sometimes sold their snrplas 
gatherings of the fruit In the nearest towns or ylllagee, end with the 
few pice thns earned purchased floor to eat. These were mostly 
hfuhammadan w o m en. 

Of all those suhrl^noea which serve the purpose of maiptalnlDg 
life the bhahra la the worst. It canses dysentery srhioh s om et imes 
ends fstally The number of persons living in this way is twenty per 
cent. The number of indebted peasants (lemlndars) is much greater 
thftn this. They are seeore against the want of the neoessariee of life 
beoanse they can raise money on the credit of their land prodooe, and 
t>ie Hindus advance rii^n funds in the hope of ultimstoly grasping 
thrir Uniiwrl property In thl* way many of them have transferred 
thrir lands to the Hindus dther by sale or mortgage and others are 
dtdng TO every day Though those people get food in the shape of 
jowar grain badey or bajra, for the present, the day is not far 
djitant when they fall Into the same state in which their brethren 
noware. Such penons are not less than fifty per cent, in number 

Colonel Ommaney Commiflaioner and Snpenntandent 
Derajat Division, while asserting there is neither a 
regular nor poxfaal insnfBcienoy of daily food in a long 
and tmusually mtoreatiag report goes on to remark — 

Their Indebtedness about which so much has been written is a 
condition that landholders suffer from more or less in many other 
cou n t ri e s , and has had to be dealt wHh by their Qoremnientt. Uueh 
the same causes lead to rimllAi- results everywhere the Govern 
ment demand In cash Instead of inldod throws villagos Into the hands 
of the capitalist in Palestine (Oliphant 8 Haifa ') borrowing on the 
sccorKy of tenure coosoqaent debt and interest thereon leads to 
transfer of land and emigration (Froude 8 Oceana') InthisDiviaion 
the in e la s t ic ity of the cash revenue system baa been greatly moderated 
by fUT^sitmi nudrrrmnirmmrlirnrif O fi ii T j and theintroduetkm 
into the Insecure tracts of Banna, I>eTa Ismail Khan andMuxaiLirgarh 
of an awesunent fluctuating with the cultivation and crops— a system 
that it worhod cfflclcnUy In admittedly a great boon, but even under 
it when a man pays no rcreaae bo^uso he has no calUration be 
must needs — for bln own maintenance and that of his family and 
cattle and for seed — Incur debt though here again the QoYcmmcnt 
are prepared to ad^-aoco him money foe purchase of cattle and seed 
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a'^ ^^cll a'; for ngncultuml irapio\cnicnl,s Once m debt, bowo\er, tbo 
compound intcicst m bind and cash rapidly swamps him, then 
follows fcho cnil couit, evccution of decree, and if undei tlueat of 
nuiirisonment he has not paifccd mth his land, ho may now bo com- 
pelled to do so. For unthnffcmcss, o\lravngancc, and dishonesty, the 
Go^clnmont can do nothing, but where in any w'ay our system gives 
an unfau ad\antngc to one paitj, tlic cicditor, o\ci anothei, the 
debtor, wlio belongs to the laigost and most important class of the 
comllnmll^ in tins countn, special measuics have to be considered to 
piotcct not onl^ tlic lattci, but also Go\oinmont mteicsts 'Wlnlo 
large and necessary evponditurc is incuncd to strengthen the defences 
of the Empire, it is surely of equal importance to provide against the 
undciTniningof the foundations within. Slowly but surely the village 
banlioi has acquired a hold of the land such as he could not have 
obtained but foi the conditions of the law under our rule. I am con- 
cerned onlj w itli the I\rus 6 alman districts of this Dn ision The people 
arc long sufTcrmg, but indications arc not wanting of the spmt that 
has been aroused m the murders of exceptionally exactmg creditors 
that occur from time to time In Ila/aia, in 1879 , when I was 
Deputy -Comiirissionoi, the relations between the Mussulmans and 
moncjlondcis became \ci\ strained owing to the way m which the 
latter had run the former into court and picssed the execution of 
decrees A wcalthj ba^ar in a large rrllage W'as burnt down, and the 
Hindus became acr^ much alanued and unsettled. The simple order 
of liberallj interpreting and woikmg the law relatmg to exemptions 
from attachment, acted lil;o oil on water, and so also m this Division 
four or hvc j ears ago, suggestions to courts on similax hues brought 
0010101!) to many a home ’ * 

The final deliveiance of the two Financial Commis- 
sioners — G Goidon Yoimg and G E. Elmshe — is that 
not only does no considerable portion of the Panjab 
‘ suffer from a daily msu&ciency of food,’ but ‘ the very 
reverse of this is the case, and specially with reference to 
the lower classes in agricultural tracts to which particular 
attention was directed = It was added that only yeais 
of ordinar}'^ prosperity were alluded to ‘ In seasons of 
deficient rainfall or abnormally high pnees, from whatever 
cause, there is doubtless a large section of the people who 
come perilously near to starvation ’3 ‘If the statement is 
apphcable to any section of the population at all, it is 

* ‘ Econ Inq , Panjab,’ 1888, p 44 
= Ibid , p 67 3 Ibid , p 57. 
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ratlier to the poorest of the urban population than to the 
agnculturai classes. In many catiea there are olassea of 
exceedingly poor artieans who feel the pinch of high 
prices acutely and women of respectable position whose 
Hmall earnings will not at the best of tunes do more than 
keep body and soul together * 

The foregoing statement appears on the whole, to be 
justified as the population m 1901 is only three-quarters 
of amiUion less than with good government it should 
be. This is mainly due to * large sums of money coming 
mto the distncts from the members of families who have 
taken service outside. • 

Eeon. loq PEoJib, 1868, p 57 
CoL PUehtr Oonfarenoe Et Uareh 80 1886. 
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THE ASSIGNED DISTRICTS OE BERAE 

The distiicts of Beiai aie, provisioually, administered 
bj’’ the Government of India. They were obtained many 
yeais ago as secuiity for certain payments to be made by 
the Nizam of Hydeiabad, Deccan Some day, when the 
conditions aie fulfilled, it may be supposed theie will be 
a le-assignment To 1888 the distiicts weie amongst the 
most feitile and the population the most piospeious m 
all India ‘Famines aie unknown in Berai,’ said the 
Secretary for Beiai to the Resident at Hydeiabad, on 
April 25, 1888, ‘ and there is no reason to believe that 
any person need suffer from insufficiency of food ’ 

The report made by the Commissioner, Mr. Leshe S 
Saunders, is so admirable an exposition of a small farmer’s 
condition under exceptionally happy circumstances that 
I quote it in full — 

No 1809, dated Amraoti, April 4, 1888. 

From Leslie S Saunders, Esq., C S,, Commissioner, Hyderabad 

Assigned Districts, 

To the Secretary foi Berai to the Besident at 'Hyderabad 

With reference to your telegram, dated the 2nd instant, calling for 
a reply to your confidential letter No 2266, dated the 3rd September 
last, I have the honour to say that . although a few rephes have 
come m and more have been promised m a few days, I do not expect 
to he able to submit a final communication to you on the subject 
befoie the 16th of the piesent month The real facts of the case, so 
far as it refers to Berai, is that httle or no real poverty exists m 
the provmce 

‘ Does the greater proportion of the population of Lidia suffer from 
a daily msufi&ciency of food ? ’ 

This IS the quesLon on which an opmion is asked. The question, 
rightly understood, apphes to years of average good crops onlyi In 
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abttonnAl timet of and drongHtd the teUled itato of thfngfl 

Ifl necetsarlfy dlttmbed, and, ^rith regaid to such times, there can be 
only but one reply to the qneetlon namely that the greater proper 
tion of the popnlaticm of India mast tnfEer from a dafly fnwffldency 
of food. 

When wo talk of taffering from an Inrafflolency of food wc matt 
exclude from our conxLdaratlon olaaies whose moRns of obtaining a 
livelihood aro not confined to thedr capacity to labcror only Bo long 
as one has anything vrtdoh has a saleable value in the madeet or on 
the security of whioh he can get money advanced to him, starvation 
or Insufficienoy of food cannot affect him, if the year is of average 
crops, and the country has lU usual supply of food for alL As a ndo 
it U ooiy when one ii flit parted with his aD, and has nothing whioh 
ho can put In the market for sale, or with the Banias as a security 
that be must look to his dally labour to supply him with his food 
and Lnsuffiolenoy of food or even starvation may stare him in the 
face. If there are any exceptions to this rule, they are (apart from 
that ci"** of misers who would even starve themselves only through 
a perverted nature) the cases of persons are provident, and who, 
for a time only live on scanty supplies, because they wish to get out 
of temporary dlAculties. The more we have of such eases the 
better and the only regret Is that they an so few in the agricultural 
populstloa of India. This now brings me to the consideratitm of the 
normal eondition of the Isbouring classes only Their dlitinotire feature 
Is that If labour falls them, dther through their temporary Incapacity 
to wca^ or from any other oanso, they must first livo upon loss food 
and finally starve. 

Now tho most important and pertinent inqulriee aro — let, what 
sort of food does an Indian labourer usually take and what quantity 
of it m a k es It sufficient, and what is its value in money at tho present 
provaHing piiecs 2nd, what are tho avorago ocinings for tho year of 
an Indian labourer 8rd, what results does a compexlson between tho 
comings and expenses point to 

To en a b le mo to form an opinion upon those points from facts as 
they actually exist, I arranged two intcrrleTTs— one with a fow In 
teUigent Patels, Fstwaris, Deshmookhs, and l>ospandlas In tho 
Halkapore TaltA and an^er with tho different classes of sgrl 
coltoral and other labourers, that I might verify tho facts gathered 
at the first interview Henoo, I hope that the conclusions I bare 
como to aro fairly co rre c t when applied to tho area of the 

Malkaporo Taluk, and not far wldo of the truth when extended to 
tho whole provlnoe of Borax generally 

The family of on Indian Labourer generally conslsti of tho husband 
and his ^^ife. QcnoroUy both of them work for thdr UveUhood. 
But between those two they have to support a third member who 
cams nothing 

This third member Is dtber on aged blind, helpless, parent, or a 
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child under ten yenrs of ngo, u’lio muflt be feel, but u’lio enmiot con- 
tribute in the least townids his maintenance. The yoai’s e\pen8es 
of this family aic for sufficient food — 

iC s. d 

Jounroc — At one scci. foi the husband, the same for the 
wife, and half a scei for the child per dai , 912] scois 
(the >cai consists of 905 da^s). Tlio laluc of tins 
Jouarco at 20 scois a lupcc is . . 8 0 10 

Tool Dal — Foi the uliolc fainih seers 911, at | seer a 

da\. The raluo of the dal at 1+ annas a 'jcci 18 . 0 15 1 

Chilli — For the mIioIc family 16 seers, at 8] tolas per 

day Value of this ‘ Mncln ’ at 1] annas a seer is 0 15 1 

Salt — For the iiliole family 87 seers,' at 8 tolas pei daj- 

Value ... . . . 0 0 2 

Oil foi coohing puiposcs — For tho uholo family 11] 

seers, at 2] tolas pci daj, at 0 annas a Ecei. Value 0 5 9 

Foi pettv expenses — Foi the whole faimh, at 1] pie a 

daj for the a cai . . . . 0 8 10 

Kerosinc oil foi lamps — At one anna foi eight days, the 


\aluc of the j oar's oil . 0 0 10 


Total 

X5 10 

7 

Holidays 

Dipwali 

0 2 

8 

Ahshtntia 

0 1 

4 

noli 

0 1 

4 

Pitra 

0 1 

4 

Expenses on account of guests 

0 6 

8 

Clothing for tlic whole family for the yeai 

0 16 

0 

Total expenses foi tlic year . 

€6 19 11 

Eai mugs 



Noiy tho earnings of tho family foi tho year — 


£, B 

d 

The husband gets tw'o annas a day and the wufe one 

anna a daj Earmngs for the j'eai 

4 11 

7 

Deduct for 45 days m rvlnch they have no work 

0 11 

3 

Balance 

o 

4 

Excfss — Add foi camings in the hnn est season foi sixty 
days at two annas a day for tho husband, and ono 

amia a day for the wife 

0 15 

0 


^4 15 

4 


* Oi 26 lbs per head In r lew o£ the fact that the average foi all India, 
including cattle consumption, is a little less than one half of this amount, 
the reader ■null not fail to note the significance of this statement m its 
bearmg on the physical condition of the people — W D 
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The oompftiisari of th« eftmlngt and ezpmisoa would show tliat 
wUilfi tbe labonxlng famllj In question geic £4 Ifs. 4d. n jear Itt 
oxpeE»e« on ^^i&t it considers Its adequate supply of food and 
clothing eto^ would amount to £8 lOs. lldL But I must here remark 
that the scale of expenditure glren above is a scale which has never 
yet been practically reached by a merely labouring family but Is a 
seal ft which it aspires after and beyond which its ambitlan does not 
go In fact, labourers have freely admitted to me that they havo 
never as yet eommanded the expenditure grren above, and that the 
scale applies actually to the class Immediately above them, namely 
of cultivators vrito follow cultivation on their own account and not 
as mere agnoultural Itboureri but who either fro m the small areas 
of their holdings, or from very limited means of onltivating them, or 
from their involved pecuniary affitirs, draw only a portion of their 
subsittence from the land, and eke it out by offering their labour to 
others who have a need for It. Hence it would not be irnfalr to the 
labouring to deduct £3 Os. 9d. from their yearly expenditmu 

as given above, and say that there Is an equilibrium between their 
comings and thrir expenses. 

I must note here one important fact which can never be lost sight 
of, that the labouring classes actually live from hand to mouth that 
they have not even a day's reserve of food with them, and that It 
labour fsil* them even for a day they must go to a kindly 
neighbour (the Marwadl would ^ve them ncrthlng« as they have no 
security to which sloue the Horwadl looks befeue molring loans) and 
be Indebted to him for the day's supply of Jowazee, hoping to return 
It only at the harvesting season. 

In the scale of expenditure I have included nothing for marriages 
In the families of the labouring classes. But I And that these 
marriages are conducted with the greatest prudence and economy 
and not allowed to trench upon the year ■ supply A gfai s marriage 
cotts almost nothing to her parenla. The bridegroom himself Incurs 
the whole of the expenses, which again ore kept quite within his 
means. IfaboyUtobomarried,heUengagsdbytheyear( saDcaroo’) 
in the service of o fanner who undertakes to supply Him with his food 
and clothing for the year and mokes him also an advance of nbou 
ns.20 the year ■ salary This sum Is spent on the maniago. The 
salkarDO In all, always cams moro than one who Is not a solkaroo. 
Tho demand for lalkaroo Is also In excess of the supply But a 
xalkaroo roust b« alvaya at the bock and call of his matter and has 
to do much harder wo^ The labouring clashes choose to securo 
their comparative Independence and arc content with what their 
minimum capacity of working brings them and put forth their 
maximum capadly only temporarily and only In such cases of 
necessity T]^ ts certainly a iupefol state of things, aa the labourers 
could be a little better off than they are now U they ch<«e 
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THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

Amongst the iDa^jeis concerning the Inquiry of 1888, 
only the letter of the Madras Government to the Govern- 
ment of India and the observations of the Board of 
Revenue vreie given to me I cannot, therefore, fuimsh 
details for the south like imto those already given for 
other parts of the Empire The Madras authorities 
found it difficult to do all that was required of them 
‘ some Collectors have pointed out that the collection of 
such evidence is incompatible with the secrecy enjoined 
As to the reports received, ' His Excellency m Council 
desires to express his general concm'rence in the con- 
clusion of the Board and the majority of the officers 
consulted that, m this Presidency, no considerable pro- 
portion of the population suffer from a daily insufficiency 
of food in ordinary j’^ears.’ Some of the collectors were 
decidedly of a different opinion Mr Le Fanu, for 
example, was of opinion that ‘grinding poverty is the 
widespread condition of the masses ’ Mr Conklin 
and another were of opinion that in ceriiam sections 
of North Aicot many poor people go through life on 
insufficient food The Madias authorities contmue ‘ It 
IS, of course ’ — [why of course, considermg there are ample 
statistics in every district m the Presidency?] — ‘very 
difficult to form any idea as to the real condition of the 
poorer classes, and still more difficult to ascertain the 

’ In respect to that ‘ secrecy ’ the Madras Gfovemment, m the coveiing 
letter to the Government of India, have this paragiaph — 

‘ the Press in Madras weie aware of the institution of the inquiiy 
forming the subject of this communication soon after the date of the firet 
of the Circulars undei reply, and they refer to a notice regarding it which 
appealed in the Hindu newspaper of the 23rd Septembei last This, 
hov ever, was a letter from a Bengal correspondent, stating that the Indian 
ilTirror had announced the institution of the inquu-y The article to which 
the Board moke allusion, and which was pubhshed m the Hindu of the 
23id September, was, appaiently, based upon information supplied by the 
Bengal Press I am to state that eveiy care has been taken by the authorities 
here to prevent the mquuy becoming m any way public,’ 
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conditaon m past years so as to frame any reliable com 
panson, but the Government consider that it is un 
doubtedly true that wages have nsen that articles which 
formerly were luxuries are daily more and more becoming 
necessaries [true, but where, and amongst what section 
of the population?] and that the old thatched hut has 
been and is being largely replaced by the tiled house, for 
ample evidence of these changes is furmahod by every 
day expenence At the same time the Government 
entertam no doubt that the native labourer generally 
speakmg Uves almost from hand to mouth and has httle 
reserve save a few cheap ornaments upon which he can 
fall back to meet bad seasons and want of work. 

It IS a favourite maxim with Six Henry Fowler and is 
often repeated by him that the portion of the produce 
teken by the Government amounts to eight per cent 
only on the gross yield This statement is confuted 
elsewhere by Government stafastice— twenty six years 
old when u^ by me and, therefore, available to Sir 
Henry Fowler who was made Secretary of State for 
India on the 10th of March, 1894 It will therefore be 
well to record what cultivators of 1901 say concerning 
the proportion of their produce which is actually taken 
by the authorities 

In reply to an appeal publicly made for information 
on this point I ha'ie received a number of communi 
cations and much information Dewan Bahadur B 
Eaghunath Bow who passed from the Madras sub- 
ordinate service to become Pnmo Minister of Indore 
writes — 

Expenses of cultivation of ordmary lands moans the 
value of the seed and the wages paid to coolies employed 
by the cultivator of lands This is goncrallj thirty per 
cent of the gross It does not mcludo anything for the 
feedmg of the cnltivntor much less for the proper noonsh 
raent of bis familj it docs not include the cost of anj 
manure used For other lands nz. supenor and infcnor 
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lands, expenses of cultivation are generally greater , more 
seed is wanted for inferior soils ; more weeding for 
supenor soils, particularly the black cotton soil. 

‘ The word “ etc.” in the ciicular order of the 1878 
Edition is a convenient loophole. It may be said that 
it includes the remission for bad years. 

‘ Now the Government are said to get one half of the 
net produce which is never less than twenty-five per cent, 
of the gross This is only in theory Actually they receive 
on an average more than fifty per cent of the gross. On 
paper it is shown to be between twenty-five and thirty per 
cent of the gross, by over-estimating the gross produce 
‘ If the gross be 100, the Government professes to 
deduct — 

‘ 29 for cultivation expenses, 

‘ 15 for bad seasons, 

‘ 28 for Government assessment, 

‘ 28 for the ryot 

‘ If these would tally with the actuals the ryot would 
have sufficient left to him to tide over one or two bad 
years , but the actuals are different 

‘ Suppose the gross produce in reality amounts to 75 
instead of 100, the result would be — 


‘ 22 cultivation expenses ) . . , 

‘ 11 foi bad seasons } 

‘ 28 Government assessment, or 38 per cent 
‘ 14 for the ryot, or 18 per cent. 


or two-thirds of the net to Government and one-thud of 
the net to the ryot. 

‘ As the real amount of the gross produce decreases, 
so the share of Government would go on increasing and 
that of the ryot decreasmg 

‘ A village measuring 305 acres of wet land has been 
assessed on the estimated gross produce of 8,557 to 9,000 
colams , while it never produced more than 6,200 on an 
average The yield since the years of the re-settlement. 
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Fasli 1803, has been colams 5,900 Fash 1304 colams 
6,276 Fash 1805 colams 6 024 Fash 1806 colams 6 329 
Fash 1807 colams 6 750 Fash 1808 colams 5 108 
Fash 1309, colams 1 813 According to the theory ol 
the letter and spirit of the Government Order the 
assessment of tins village shonld have been np to colams 
1 612, or Ba J. 674 The fixed assessment is colams 2 862, 
■which raises the percentage to thirty seven per cent If 
there is any doubt in this case I am prepared to hand over 
the village to Go'vormnentif I be allowed to draw from the 
Government Treasury annually the snm of fixed assess- 
ment perpettially 

Other testimony of a hke detailed and emphatic cha- 
racter will bo found in Appendix IL to this chapter The 
reader is begged on no oocoimt to avoid reading what is 
there printed 

It -was in connection -with the Presidency of Madras 
that the Government of India ennnciated the diotnm as to 
the normal mcrease of population under the governance 
of Bntam The distnct of Anantapur hod suffered 
grievously from famine — (at its ■worst it had not suffered 
quite half so badly os one of the Bombay distnots in 
1900 m spite of oil the railways m that Presidenoj)— 
and the authorities put its record forward os that which 
justified any expenditure and the tokmg of any stops so 
long as wasting populations were turned into increasing 
communities "What was the standard of growth which 
railways and British administration were to produce? 
It was this — 

Population as it would have been m 1881 with 
normal incrcaao at per cent per annum 
That 18 the normal increase good administration m 
India has a right to expect says the Government of 
India Since that ideal -was set up Sonthom India bos 
had some ngly scarcities but there was not, during the 
ponod between the two censnses of 1891 and 1001 a real 
famine (that is an officially recognised famine) 
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How, dunng these (comparatively) fat yeais, has the 
IMadias Presidency faied m view of the ideal set up 
in 1884? 

Thicc districts show a slight inciease over the 
‘ normal ’ , 

Nineteen show, m some cases, hundreds of thousands 
fewer inhabitants than theie ought to have been 
Yet India generally (not leaving Southern India behind 
the othei paits of the Empiie) has been coveied wth 
lailways. And lailways (with good administration, of 
couise) were to ensure the * normal ’ 

If the ‘ normal ’ had been reached — 


^\jaantapur ^\ould hn^c had 
Bcllaiy , 

Coimbatore , 

Cuddapali , 

Gan] am ,, 

Godavaii „ 

Kurnool 
Madura ,, 

Madras Citj' ,, 

Malabar ,, 

Nelloic , 

Noi-th Arcot ,, 

South Aicot ,, 

South Kanara ,, 

Salem ,, 

Tmnevelly ,, 
Tnchmopoly „ 

Tanjoie ,, 
Vizagapatam ,, 


25,984 additional people. 

88,388 

11 • 

103,261 

11 11 

160,979 

1 1 

169,885 

M 11 

87,816 

11 1 

36,760 

11 1 

167,560 

1 11 

10,997 

15 55 

262,406 

1 11 

185,499 

1* 1 

299,168 

11 11 

136,913 

1 '1 

79,869 

11 1 

51,081 

15 1 

142,716 

1 11 

133,497 

1) 51 

812,969 

11 '1 

289,828 

5 11 


» >1 

I? 

5? » 

1 

n 

n 51 

1 

n 15 

11 11 

1 11 

11 11 

15 11 

11 11 

11 71 

1 15 

5 11 

11 11 

11 11 


Total missmg 2,788,965 


In some districts the ‘ normal ’ has been exceeded — 

Chmgleput had 6,256 moie than the ‘normal’ 
Kistna ,, 11,482 „ „ ,, ,, 

Nilgm ,, 6,684 „ ,, ,, )« 

Total 23,422 

Plus 23,422 Minus 2,733,955 

Minus over plus 2,710,533 



' In lonie dlitrloU Fyxabftd, OondA> Kbori, wd puts of 

SnlUnpnr a.i » time of npposod flmndiJ prascre, the TBrlflon of 
the ajieixcDtent vna harried on, and a groatly enh anecid demand mi 
Impoaed before the SetUement OfQeer had had time to adjoai the 
right! and UahHiUea of the Tadona ahanrt and onder pr opri etor! 
aSected b; the operation. It la not dlffiodt to nndentand that rooh 
a eonrao as this neoescarilj antaOa great bardahip on the peraona 
dircotlj reiponiible for the Gorennnest rerenna, and reaoUa in their 
Ircqaent default — Oaon Ravutus Raroar 1873-3. 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


In the estimate iii 1882 of the value of Agricultural 
Pioduce, Loid Cromer and Sir David Barbom* put these 
Provinces at the head of the list ^ No part of the Empire 
was so piospeious as these piovmces The agncultmal 
pioduce per head was £1 10s 9d against 18s lOd for 
Bengal, and 18s 2d for the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. This was an utteily fallacious estimate, and 
ought, on the instant, to have been recognised as such. 
Because of it, howevei, on the re-assessment early in the 
Nineties, most excessive lents were imposed. One con- 
sequence has been seen m the dieadful expenences 
thiough which these Piovmces have passed smee the 
new assessments came into operation. To take a few 
districts only, the percentage of enhancement on the 
previous demand m vanous assessment groups m the 
vanous distncts may be given thus — 


Distncfc 

Bilaspur 

Seom 

Hoshangabad 


Per Cent 
102, 105 
95,97, 56, 
92, 60 
69, 87, 96 


Distnot 

Saugor 

Jubbiilpur 

Nagpore 


Per Cent 


68, 42, 68, 48 
96, 97, 66, 92, 
50 

20,21,28,24= 


In 1882 the value of the agncultural produce m the 
Provmces was put at ^614,166, 667. In 1898-99, on a 
reasonable estimate, it was found to be iG7, 282,574 
Before proceeding to record the evidence on which so 
much comparative prospenty was annoimced, an example 
may be given of the manner in which the Government of 
India places contradictory and untrustworthy information 
before those who wish to follow its labours, as recorded 
in its own pubhcations, with inteUigent interest In 

* On the day on ■which I am preparing this chapter for the Press, the 
Anglo-Indian contnbutor of F7ie OutlooK, an ex-offioial of eminence, in spite 
of all the teaching of the past two famines and the fact of exorbitant 
moieases of rent having been exacted, complacently refers to the ‘ low ’ 
assessment of these Pro-vinces The remark is made, regardless of the 
relative produce of the soil, and against much evidence to prove the actual 
highness of the land revenue 

= Speech by the Hon B K Bose, in the Viceregal Council, March 28, 
1900 
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the volume of Agncultntal Statistics for British India 
1000 IB a section (pp 380-418) containing a statement of 
the average yield for each district m the vanous Preai 
dencaes and Provinces I turn to p 410, where I find 
tables givmg the average yield Obs per acre) of principal 
crops in each distnct of the Oenfcral Provmces I take 
wheat that cereal m certain distncts being greatly 
favoured by the cultivator in this region I abstract 
these particularB — 


Dlctilot. 

1 Period ending 

18 M 

isee-e? 



U)«- 

Lbs. 

Baugor 


040 

000 

Damoh 


640 

600 

Jubhulpore 


700 

640 

ypindlfk 


700 

000 

Seoni 


700 

020 

Nararnghpur 


740 

000 

Hoshangabad 


740 

020 

Nitnar 

Imgated 

960 

000 


tJmmgated 

740 

040 

Botnl 

Imgated 

— 

1,000 


Unimgated 

740 

020 

Ohhmdwan 

Imgated 

— 

1,000 


Unimgated 

040 

000 

"Wcxdhar 


700 

660 


Imgated 

— 

1000 

Nagpur 

Unimgated i 

700 

680 

Cband 


040 

680 

Bhandora 


600 

600 

Balaghat 


040 

680 

Raipur 


700 

GOO 

Bilospur 


700 

000 

Sambalpur 


700 

000 

Average for the Provmco — 



Irrigated 


— 

025 

Ummgatcd 


— 

670 

Both 


1 

GOO 
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That seems clear enough It does not seem possible, 
with such details, to go wiong Take the acreage, and 
multiply it by the number of lbs , and you have the yield. 
It would not be safe to do this in the present mstance, 
foi, on page 371 of the same publication, the yield m 
tons for the whole province for three years is given, as 
well as the acreage A few columns of figures supply 
much food for thought — 


1 

Year 

1 

Yield in lbs 
per acre 

Acreage 

Tons 

1891-92 

437 

3,904,000 

760,000 

1892-93 

405 

4,197,000 

762,000 

1893-94 

322 

3,986,000 

675,000 

1894-95 

329 

3,393,348 

602,275 

1895-96 

307 

2,714,454 

368,038 

1896-97 

390 

1,969,623 

332,645 

1897-98 

1 576 

2,171,714 

543,095 

189&-99 

408 

2,605,299 

456,169 

1899-1900 

173 

1,619,989 

194,070 


The average for the whole period was 372 lbs per acre 
(61 bushels) per annum Had the tables of averages, 
professedly taken from selected fields, been reahsed, the 
yield would have been over-estimated on the whole period 
liy thnty-four per cent , m some years by fifty per cent , 
and m one year by over seventy per cent Such contra- 
dictory statements make an rmdoubted acceptance of the 
conclusions put forward by the Viceroy, when speakmg m 
Council even, altogether impossible Continual and close 
exammation is always essential in respect to Indian 
statistical statements 

The story of the condition of these Provinces, as 
revealed in the secret economic inquiry of 1881-82, may 
now be considered The region is almost wholly agn- 
cultural Such income as is not derivable from the 
cultivation of the soil must be of httle account. In an 
area as large as Italy there are only five towns with a 

33 
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populataon exooedmg 80 000 each, while aggregafaoiifl oi 
people ten thousand and more in number are only sixteen 
* Agnoulture affords the unmediate means of support 
of almost the entire population and it is on the agn 
cultural condition of the ProTmces that the weU being 
of the inhabitants as a whole depends In 1882 it was 
considered that the provincea were exceptionally favoured 
by the comparative certamty of the rainfall ‘ The soil is 
80 exceptional that it will give good return to an amount 
of labour which applied to most other soils would be 
entirely infruotuous. Wheat lands seldom receive more 
tha 'n two plonghmgs before they are sown. The light- 
ness of the Gkjveniment revenue is notonous The 
development of rad way communication has taken place 
subsequently to the ffzation of the present revenue 
demand, and the State has as yet had no share m the 
enormous increase of agnoultnral profits which has 
accmed from the connection of the Narbada valley and 
the Nagpore country with the port of Bombay 

It IS a natural inference the Chief Commissioner, m 
addressing the Government of India says that in the 
Central Provinces the profits from agncuJture are larger 
and the cultivating classes m more comfortable circum 
stances than is the case in many other parts of India and 
that this IS the fact is the opimon of all officers who have 
had an opportumty of contrasting tho rural conditions of 
these Provinces with those obtaining m the more thickly 
popnlatcd diatnots of Upper India ’ 

A few spots on the bright sun of those alleged com 
paratively wealthy Provmces are admitted by tho ofilcial 
apologists e g the law courts are rumoue to tho smtors 
tho monoylenders ore extortionate rogues and tho hill 
tribes oro too bttle clothed, and have too little to cat 
Tho conclusion is this — 

There u no doubt m these Provmces a great deal of 
poverty bat there is very bttle distress Tho people ore 
well fed and tho only section of thorn who can bo said to 
bo hard pressed for bare subsiBtenco arc tho hill tnbes 
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wlio aie hut little more provident than the beasts of the 
foiests, and have to undergo similar vicissitudes m daily 
food The volume of wealth is rapidly increasing, and 
there is no lack of employment for those who wish for it 
If only more of the money which the Provinces are re- 
ceiving reached the produceis, and less was intercepted by 
mone 3 denders and middlemen, the condition of the people 
might be descnbed as prosperous But over them hangs 
the giip of the usurer, and the shadow of the civil courts ’ 

The indebtedness, apparently, was veiy great ‘ Out 
of twent 3 '-tbiee whose ciicumstances weie investigated m 
detail, eighteen owed money ’ (p 49) ‘ Out of fourteen 

tenants, eleven were m debt— £346 m all ’ ‘ Eleven 
tenants reported on were all in debt — £362 ’ (p 55) 

‘ Out of 1,847 tenants, 1,588 were m debt, and the 
Tahsildar of Burhunpur estimates that at least mne 
out of ten of the tenantr}' of the Tahsil aie in involved 
circumstances’ (p. 60). 

Then, the people can exist — ^if existence it can be called 
— on almost nothmg ‘ The most instructive fact brought 
out by inquiries into the condition of five famihes of the 
labourer class was the extraordinary cheapness of a bare 
subsistence A Baiga basket-maker, whose family con- 
sisted of his wife and two small children, made, on an 
average, twelve baskets a week, which he sold for 2 lbs 
of unhusked nee or small millet, each. His monthly 
earnings weie thus about 100 lbs of unhusked nee, worth 
rather less than a rupee The family not only managed 
to hve on this, supplemented with jungle fruits and roots, 
but saved annually about a rupee’s worth of gram, where- 
with they purchased the scanty clothing which sufiSced 
for them.’ This should be, as it probably is, the world’s 
record m cheap hvmg ' The average works out thus — 

Total earmngs in food per annum 16s 

Less, savmg for clothmg Is 

Leaving for food 15s 


This was to be divided amongst four persons, and 
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leaves 83 9i each for fifty two weeks or less than half 
of OKE FABTHUffl each person per day I That is when 
nnhnsked nee can he ohtomed at 100 lbs for Is 4d 
But, m 1882 the year m qnestion common nee was 
selling at Jnbbnlpur 82 lbs , at Nagpore 83 Iba and at 
Baipur at 64 lbs per rupee. Let it be remembered this is 
on ofQcial statement concerning an inhabitant in what was 
then supposed to be the nohest Provmoe in the Empire 

Of the Raipnr distnot it is said there could be no clearer 
indication of the easy conditions of life in the Ohhatisgarh 
division than was furmshed m 1886, when the noe crop 
was barely a qnartor out-tnm The people did without 
rehef from Government Yet m 1900, on the second 
famine withm a few years ooonmng that very distnct 
gamed an emmenoe reached by no other district m India 
— ^forty per cent of its population were at one time, on 
Government rehef 

These Provmoes according to the accounts freely given 
and as freely (and as falsely) repeated to-day were highly 
prosperoua Yet when the shook of faimne assailed 
them, the highly prosperous people died by the hundred 
thousand 


Faxzxc JfoMAtnr Rmclw or 1897 axd 1000. 


Birtriel. 

PtreenUf* of 
Deoreue OD Expected 

Eo. of IzUakUUnti 
fever than 


Popolatlon. 

ihooUhaTe been. 

Jobbulpur 

34 

.. 179 083 

Seosi 

3rj 

90341 

Nftrvtngpar 

.. 20 

103,2./0 

Ifandla 

27 

93,824 

Bamoh 

SI 

70,816 

Saagor 

Ar 

209111 


80 

114 126 

D flavor 

37 

817,208 

n oilumgabad 

80 

ICO 780 

Chink h*d>n 8Ut« 43 

1C,814 

SfnJmd 

45 

8,809 


TotAl 

lETOiflib 


Thus, in what was aUegod in 1832 to bo tho most pros- 
perous part of the Empire, scarcity and famine demand 
BO tcmblo Q total of human victimfl 
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ASSAM 

Of this fertile region in Eastern India, Mr. Darrah 
concludes an examination of the condition of the Chief 
Commissioneiship, by sa 5 ong — 

(а) The lovenuo is collected with ease evciywheie but in Sylhet, 
and scarcely any an ears remain over aftei the close of the official 
year In Sylhet, where the assessment is lightest of all, the difficulty 
IS due to the htigious character of the people, not to then* poverty 
The Syllietia has the stiongest objection to paymg his revenue, and 
exhausts all the resources of subtUty to avoid domg so The people 
of Assam Proper are much simpler, and, havmg the money at hand, 
pay it with readmess. 

(б) Evci-y distnct possesses extensive aieas of culturable waste, 
consisting largely of grass laud, which could be leclaimed with com- 
parative ease In other words, the land available is far m excess of 
the population Therefore, it is impossible that there should be the 
shghtest difficulty as to the means of subsistence 

(c) Beggars are almost unknoira m the Provmce I have only 
seen one durmg a residence of four yeais and tours m every distnct 
but the Guio and NAga Hills 

(<?) Coohe transport is not to be obtamed by Govermnent any- 
wheie but in the Khdsi Hills without impressment It is impossible 
to associate the idea of poverty with a people who cannot be mduced 
to work voluntarily for Government at even moie than the oidmary 
rates paid by pnvate persons 

(e) Regular employers of labour are compelled to import at very 
senouB cost the labour they require This is the difficulty which has 
from the beginmng so prejudicially affected the tea mdustry of 
Assam There can be no want of the means of subsistence amongst 
a people who by refusal to work obhge the planter to import his 
labour at an mitial cost sometimes exceedmg Rs 100 a head ^ 

The Chief Commissioner affirmed this in these em- 
phatic terms ‘The conclusion, I am to say,’ lemarked 
Ml Daukes, Officiatmg Secietary, m the lettei to the 
G-ovemment of India, ‘ at which Mr. Eitzpatrick arrives, 
on a careful consideration of the materials before him, is 
that, so far as the Province under his admimstiation is 
concerned, the question raised m your letter need cause 
the Government no anxiety whatever ’ 

^ ‘ Note on the Condition of the People of Assam,’ p 25, ‘ Econ Inq 


1888 



Up io thlj daU tbU deolontion of policy [comcomlnc ■grioolhirAl 
improremenk] remalni « dead letter m regards UeniteHng the supply 
of capital on reasonable tfrrrt^ and tlie protection, repair and axton 
tiim, of welU, tanka, and embankments, or other works of land 
faaproT em aat other than canals. It will oontinne io be a dead letter 
M long as these qaeftkou remain u at present at the up fruitful stage 
of fiiftil disousslons tnstde the Oorenunenk office* between a Secre- 
tary here and a iXember of OounoQ ibere, and a* long as the necessary 
step Is deferred of appointing s tr ong Oommisalons to rorlcw tho daU 
and Qxporlence already gained to make such further inquiry as may 
bo Dcoetsary and to map oat a lino of action. ~A. H. HiumcoToy 
OffidaUng Oommlsikmcr Fyxabad DiTlsIon, Oudh, 1888. 
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AJMEEE-MEEWARA 

This IS one of the legions under the diiect control of 
the Government of India In view of the censures fieely 
meted out by ‘ India ’ to suboidmate governments and 
especially to Eeudatory States, heie at least ought to be 
peifectness of administration. Yet, Ajmere-Meiwara is 
selected in the leport of the Famine Commission of 1901 
as one of the regions m respect to which stein condemna- 
tion had to be expressed. The particulars concermng it 
in 1882 are of special interest Munshi Balmakand Das, 
Tahsildar, Ajmere, furnished the following cxpos6 and 
analysis of the condition of fom villages — 



1 

Villages 


Kcrop 

Mftsudn 

Jm\ ana 
Mnsuda 

Leon 
Kbun\ a 

Pakaran 

Pisangau 

{a) Tlic average number of 
persons in a family 
(b) Total population of ■\'illage 
and its area — 

(1) Number of houses 

(2) Number of people 

0 

180 

880 

6 

186 

760 

7 

266 

1,795 

5 

126 

626 

(4) Area cultivated 
(6) Area imcultivated 

! Big 
1,936 
666 

Big 

1,900 

400 

Big 

2,900 

2,400 

Big 

8,200 

9,968 

Total 01 ea 

2,600 

2,300 

6,800 

18,168 

(c) Approximate p i o d u c e 

dming the past 20 yeais 

Es. 

4,20,000 

Es 

2,27,280 


Es 

1,80,000 

(d) Approximate amoxmt of 
debts memred dunng that 
period 

10,000 

50,000 

16,000 

12,500 

(e) (1) Incidence of produce 
for each family (one year) 

180 

98 

191 

71 
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VUlagea. 


Kerop 

Maaoda. 

yunna 

Iklaauda. 

I«arl 

1 Khunra. 

Pakaran 

Flaaztgas 

(3) Quantity of prodnoe re 
aerred for payment of 
Govemmeni Berenoe 
and debts end Tillage 
menlala .. 

Be. 

41 

Ba. a.p 
24 4 0 

Ba. 

CO 1 

Ba. 

23 

(8) Kot avaUnble for ooo 
fnmptlon reaezro 

atook ...... 

69 

74 12 0 

141 1 

48 


(4) Qo&ntlW reqnind by tbe^ 
fumOj for confnmption on, 
aeooani of food, clotnlog aM 
other ceceasadet of life, tnr , 

g oi or deficit and If the 
tier bow It U mot .. J 


(6) PiDoecda of oceopation boaldea a^cnltnre by 
than the head of the f&inflj — - 


Oenenlly spealdng the whole 
■took la conanmed in feeding 
clothlnf eto-randnotaylngoranr 

E ‘ las la kept. On the other hand, 
1 moet caaea, there la a deficit 
which U met by frah loeni. 

members other 



■\Tllagea. 


Kerop 

Maaooa. 







PlaanfaiL 


Bs.a.p. 

Ba. a.p. 

Ki.a.p 

Ba a.p. 

(а) Ordinary laboitr 

(б) Sale of dry wood. 

69 e 0 

68 0 0 

TO 0 0 

10 0 0 

thor boah eto. .. 

hU 

W 

' Nil 

i NU 

(c) Sale of graaa, eto. 

{a) Sale of mtric, cord, 





cbi, etc. 

(e) Bale of cow*dang 

3 8 0 

2 12 0 

1 SC 0 0 


cakea etc. .. 


•• 



(f) Final reanlta — 





(1) Total eamingi of a 





famllT In a year 
(2) Total UabOltfes— 

161 0 0 

14C 8 0 

1 236 0 0 

B8 0 0 

(a) Old debla 

gngilil 

278 0 0 

1 40 0 0 

; 80 0 0 

(6) New debta .. 

1 18 0 0| 

70 0 0 

: 10 0 0 

20 0 0 


hole bj Mamhl Balmahand Daa TatuUdar AJmere. T S37 IiMjaliy 
otim 
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(8) Piobablc forecast — 

Additional profits b\ luorcascd cultivation, ) t,, , , 

repajTWcntb of debts, etc .. .. , j see below. 

C Jaiuc is not fiequently used by agncul- 
(^) Articles olbei than J turists generally, but the^ use vegetables, 
gr.un used as food I spccmllj' onions, to the extent of about t^vo 
(. chittabs each in addition to food. 

In the case of Milage menials — 



Villages 


Kercm 

Mosudii 

j 

Jmvana 

Lceri 

Pakarau 


Masnda 

Klninva 

PiEongan 

1 

(1) Number of inmates in a 
faniilv 

(2) Eeceipts on account of 

4 

! 

4 

6 

8 

Mlhgc pcrqulsltcs(a^ erngo 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

per familj) 

(8) Approximate income dnr- 

; 80 

20 

40 

35 

1 

ing the past 20 j ears 
(4) Incidence of income on 

12,000 

16,000 

36,000 

17,500 

each family (one •\car) 

(5) Income icservcd foi ic- 

CO 

60 

70 

25 

payments of debts, etc 
(6) Net a^allablc foi con- 

10 

10 

20 

6 

sumption, leseiwc stock, 
etc. 

GO 

1 

40 

60 

• 

20 


The quantity of food required is as follows — 

For an adult male . 2 lbs. 

Ditto female .. II „ 

Children I lb. 

There can be no doubt that the condition of the agncultunsts 
geneially is far from satisfactory. The average number of persons 
m a family is between five and seven, and the area xmder cultivation 
m the possession of each family is between nine bighas and 26 
bighas. The average mcome of a farmly, calculated fiom an appioxi- 
mate income for the last 20 years, comes to Es.88 and Es286 
annually, or m other words, Es.7 8a to Es 24 per month The mci- 
dence per head falls at Es.l 8a to Es 8 8a per month, which is quite 
msufficient considermg the quantity of food required at the rate given 
above For a few days after the harvest is reaped they (the agricul- 
turists) have a sufficiency of food, provided the produce is not wholly 
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taken away by tbdr crediton. When tbey have no grain left, they 
erther incmr freib debta or live upon malueha and toKOKtn (self grown 
graini) wbloh are not conxidered as conducive to hcaltb on tbe 
other they are said to render people weak. The case ol the 
generality of the agrloultnrlxti la deplorable. In the first place the 
■hare of the produce they get is hardly luffioient to keep them up for 
the whole year secondly most of them are heavDy burdened with 
debts, no sooner the crop is ripe, the creditori take the earliest 
opp ortun ity of talring away a greater portion of what has been 
earned with bard labour The agdoulturlsts as a rule cannot do 
without a creditor Although be may be a causa of their ruin as 
soon as tbey get a share of their produce tbey would make them 
selvas merry at all haM.rdi> thus spending all their earnings In a 
short time. Then they require food and seed- They have, therefore, 
no other recourse hut to go to theb creditor or ioAnx, as they call 
Hm. 'When once a debt li Incurred it ix very diffloult for an agiJ 
oultuiixt to extricate himself from the clutches of his creditor 
Interest upon Interest la added to the capital, and e>entnally the poor 
man has to part even wHh hli landed pr operty Such being the case 
the agrleultuxisti have not the meazm of making any considerable 
I mp ro v eniant on their land. In the Qialsa vQlsges, they have the 
satixfactlan of making some Improvements when they like, Inasmuch 
as they ean obtain fccutrt advances for the purpose but the ooso Is 
quite different in ufemrors estates. Firstly they have nothing to 
tempt them to make any Improvements, because tbey cannot rail any 
land tbelr own. Tbey have no proprietary right In the land, and aro 
entirely at the mercy of the Mfemrardor who can turn them out 
wheneror ho IDces. Socondly tbey have no such facility in the 
matter of lacav% advances as the eulUrstors in the rUiages 

have- 

As I have above stated, thoso agriculturists seldom use jawt but 
they froqocntly nse malncha ai>d semvaa which Is rather injurious 
to their bcolth It Is self-evident thivi, when tbey have ixot a euffl 
dcncy of food they are generally cuinpelied to reduce their food. 
Their cipenies In marriages are but limited,! but In motar (fonoral 
feasts) generally their cii>cnscs far exceed thelrmeans, and this is the 
chief rea«n why thej Incur heavy debts 

Another reporter says — 

bote by Ds lmtVsp j pss TahsHdar 7ih June Iftsa p. 337 Ccoa. 
In^ 
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In obedience to tlic oidcrs of the Govommenfc of India and the 
Commissioudr, I inquired into the question of the msuffi- 
cicnc> of food f^rnnis from which the ngucultnrnl elasscs sufTcr 

I ‘■elected fifteen Milages — 

u Milage^, first soil 

T) Milages, average soil. 

5 Milages, inferior soil 

Fioin lira ate inqniucs made of these Milages in legaid to their food, 
1 hn^c been able to prepare a statement llOlc^Mth submitted. From 
this I conclude that a Mllagci continues to lake Ins orduiary quantity 
of mc.il so long ns he is not embannssed, or so long ns ho is able to 
f-ccurc loans from ioliras, and so long as he has a stock of gram 
Wlicn thc\ cannot get loans and their slocks are exhausted, they 
nccc‘’‘'inh diminish their scale of diet, thus — 

Adult male . 12 chittaks 

Adult female 10 ,, 

Minor .. 8 ,, 

It IS thib diminution of the dietary scale that o^cntually enfeebles 
the bod^, weakens the constitution, and breaks the health of the 
agriculturist 

The mquir\ cmbiaccs the statistics foi the wliolc of the population 
of the Milages Then receipts for the twenty years have been shoivn 
in columns 8, 28, and 29 Columns 9 and 80 show the state of loan 
and cinbarrassmcnt of lashdars and lainnw Columns 21 and 22 
gi\c the details of the old and new' loans. Columns 10 and 81 gl^c 
the details of jearlj income Columns 11, 12, 82, and 88 give the 
annual charges 

At this rate there is no surplus in any of these villages. Zemmdais 
and laimm (village menials) arc for the most part embarrassed, and 
then income being low, they are unable to liquidate their loons. 

The incidence of leceipts from agricultural and other souices, per 
head, comes to Es 1 8a , Rs 1 12a , Bs 2, and only m selected villages to 
Bs 28a per month It may therefore be safely said that the state of 
the agncultmnl classes is fai fiom satisfactoij , and specially of the 
Milages of Ghoojia, Dhagal, Bargoon, Barla, and Pahan, which are 
the least benefited by agncultuie. 

Their livelihood is mostly derived fiom the sale of glass, fodder, 
ghi, fuel, and from workmg on wages. It is therefore clear that the 
future lot of these villages will be deplorable, smee they do not engage 
themselves m agncultme 
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It U Impoolble xm^QT ihesa oirotiznstaiic«« to thiril: that theoo men 
win Uipldate any debU, or that th^ wotild get fnffiolent food to 
ixutaln thetoMlvet. 

Althoagh it la ImposiIblQ for other village* a* well to icpport their 
inhabitants on a ■mail earning of BaS or Ba.3 4a. per manaem, and at 
the aftina time to pay debt* and incur marriage expense* ont of that 
TT^aTl gnm the villager* are seen to mbeixt on onion*, plum baxies, 
encumber*, and melon*, the prodnee of the hairvest for the time being 
and there are other* x^o Uve on game. 

I am satisfied that the people do snfier from the iranffidanciy of 
food grains On oocaslon* of marriage* and death* loan* are talcen 
from hohroM whloh,iander the above clromnstance* bec om e a burden 
to them, inaimnoh a* they have to dlminiib their dietary toale*, 
became a good deal of the prodnoe ha* to be aaeigned to Uxe boTirat 
In payment of debt*. 


Tranilatlcn of UcULihl Imamnddln • Bepoii, p. S8S Eeon. log 1688 



THE HUNGER OP ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS NEVER 
FULLY SATISFIED. 

‘I do not hesitate to say that half our agncultuial population nevei 
Imow from year’s end to 3 car’s end what it is to have their hunger 
fuUj' satisfied 

‘ The ordinary phrase in these pai-ts, when a man asks for employ- 
ment, is that he wants half a seer of flour , and a phrase so geneial 
must have some foundation I behove that it has this much truth m 
it, that 1 lb of flour is sufficient, though meagre, sustenance for a 
non-labounng man That a labouring adult can eat 2 lbs I do not 
doubt, but ho rarely, if ever, gets it But take the ordmoiy popula- 
tion m a family of fi\e, consisting of a father, mother, and three 
children The father will, I would say, eat a little less than 2 lbs , 
the mother a little more than 1 lb , the children about 8 lbs between 
them ^Utogether 7 lbs to five people is the average which, after 
much mquiry, I am inclmed to adhere to I am confident that with 
om minutely divided properties, our immense and ciamped popula- 
tion, and our gnndmg poverty, any attempt at heaviei taxation 
would result m financial failure to the Government, m widespread 
distress and rmn to the people ’ — Sir C A Elliott, KC.S I , when 
Sottlcmeni Office}, North-Western Provinces, subsequently Lieut - 
Govc}}ior of Bengal, now Chamiuin, Finance Committee, London 
School Board 


‘ Half oitr Agricultuial Population ’ means 
ONE HUNDEED MILLIONS OF PEOPLE* 

Wliat, it may be asked, since he has been living in 
England, after retirement from the service, has Sir 
Charles EUiott done to assuage this never-satisfied 
hunger ? What is he doing now ? What will he answer 
to the questions in verses 31—45, Matt, xxv ? 



Dronght eoid ftcardky ^rare oommcm enough before onr time, and 
tometlmei pt****^ ochud ftmlne but tbe people were nerar eo 
poverleu before to prerent the derrelopmeni of tcercitj into 
ttATTaUcrD. E7ei7 vllUge In the coimtrj hid iU cnm re eei re of greln 
itored Qp therein ogalnct famine. To this hour nothing vrill Induce 
the ryoU In Lower Bengal or Oriata to pert with their private food 
referrei of rice hnt ne cea dty In Oriiaa the ryot never deem* 
qoite safe we are told with less than a faQ two jean itore 
of rioe Inhia homestead Now the rmlfonn resnlt of Introducing our 
rale into a Brovince eeems to have been the gradual exhaustion of 
these stores and at last their total disappearance. — Jrufux Before 
^ oar Tim* and Since by Kobbst KiaoiiT (1881) 
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40 PER CENT. OF BEHAR PEOPLE UNDERFED .>11 

THE LOWER PROVINCES OF BENGAL. 

For Bengal, as foi the Madias Presidency, the par- 
ticulais of the 1881-82 niquiiy are a- wanting by the 
present wiiter. The following details, however, are 
available for Behar — 

Tlic Settlement Oilicei, Mr Collm, ^n•ltIng >ntli special lefcrence 
to t\\o Milages examined him m the distuct, observes ‘Fiom 
the foregoing dcscnption of the condition of the agncultmal classes 
m this peigimoli pnphor), it appears that they need not at piesent 
cause an^ aiiiirehension, and that m oidmai'y ;>ears they have suffi- 
cient means of subsistence The picture which I have drawn does 
not, how c\ er, show any gxeat prospentj and show's that the lower 
classes, which, including the W'cavmg class, amountmg to twenty-five 
jier cent of the population, have httle chance of impiovmg their posi- 
tion, and that they would have no icsources to fall back upon in 
time of scarcity.' 

The Collector of Monghjr remarks that he has come across 
manj inhabitants wlio were thin and apparently in want of due 
noimshmcnt. The Collector of Patna writes of ryots holdmg less 
than four local biglias, oi tw'O and a half acies ‘ Their fare is of the 
\ci^ coarsest, consisting to a groat extent of llicsaii Ml, and the 
quantity is insufficient during a considerable part of the year They 
can only take one full meal instead of two They are badly housed, 
and in the cold weathei insufficiently clothed ’ As to labourers, he 
adds that their condition is rather worse ‘ They aie almost always 
paid in kmd, the usual allowance of a giown man bemg two to two 
and a half seers of the coarsest and cheapest gram, value about 
one iienny farthing Women receive about half this late, but then 
emplojunont is less regular Ordmanly, male labourers do not find 
employment for moie than eight months of the year The conclusion 
to be drawn is that, of the agncultural population, a large proportion, 
say 40 per cent , are msuffioiently fed, to say nothmg of clothmg and 
housing They have enough food to support hfe and to enable them 
to work, but they have to undergo long fasts, havmg for a consideiable 
part of the year to satisfy themselves wuth one full meal m the day ’ 
With regard to Gaya, the Commissioner accepts a statement made by 
the CoUectoi that forty per cent ofthe population are msuffioiently fed 
Di Lethbridge, the Inspector-General of Gaols, wmtes ‘ In Behar, 
the districts of Mozufferpore and Sarun, and parts of Durbhimga and 
Chumparun, are the worst, and there is almost constant msufficiency 
of food among those who earn their hvmg by daily labour ’ ^ 

^ Facts regarding the seven named districts of Behar, p 252, ‘Econ Inq ,’ 
1888 
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The Bengal Gtovemment are considered to farnish a fair 
picture of the situation in the following quotation — 

Th« genend remit of tbe Inqnliy ii thait In tbe great part of the 
Ijower Pro rin opg, the Indnttrial olasui find no diffionlty In supplying 
their primary wants, and ore ai a mle, well nourished. Qlieir 
prosperity Is greatest in the eastern dlstrlets and gradually 
dlmhilshes as we cony our survey towards the west. It Is not 
impaired by endemio disease even where this has reduced the 
population, and left the survivon to some extent emaciated or on 
foebled. On the ooErtrary the reports irom the diatnoii so eiHicted 
show that the inhabitants are somewhat better off than in the neigh 
bouring traoU. But the signs indicating prosperity cease when we 
reeoh Debar where, though the onUiraion having boldingi of a else 
sufficient to afford full oocupatlon to their families are well todo and 
the middle class enjoys exceptional comfort, wages are very low so 
that those who depend for their living entirely or mainly on their 
dally labour earn a very scanty subsistence The number of these 
labourera, including those who hold some land is estimated at about 
forty per cent of a population of over fifteen miTIlfms. The cause of 
the lowness of wages appeari to be the mnltipliostion of the laboorers 
In a healthy climate and under a social system founded on early 
inazxiagoa, up to the point st which employment can be found on the 
lowest terms eonslstent with the oondiTaed maintenance of families. 
The cause U of a permanent nature icrf s tin g sodal and climatlo oon 
dltlons remaining unchanged. Its effects would cot bo counteracted 
by any eoneelrnble derolopment of local icdosiry as such develop' 
inent could hardly progreu In geomeirio ratio iHth the Incrooso of 
population. Emigrate can afford a roffident and remedy 

only If it bo conducted on a large scale and continuously If, alter a 
system of emigration had been established its operaUwis were to bo 
ehccked by the occupation of lands now waste, the existing diffioulty 
would arise again. It Is possible that popular education, whldi has 
hardly as yet tonehed thb part of the population might In the 
course of many years, affect a permanent change for the better by 
altering the vkrwi and habits of the people. In the mconwhllo !t 
would greatly facffltato the oppUcation of partial and temporary 
remedies such as the Introduction of new Industries orrd emigration. 

The Behae Etot 

It IB however a loot that the averngo bim of tho 
farms of tho poorer clasBcs docs not oxcccd five bighas 
aud that sovcu persons according to tho Census cousli 
tuto a household The average valnc of tho crops pro- 
duced in one year taking good land with bad on a single 
bigha 18 Rs 25, of which Bs 8 la payable m rent There- 
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fore, amongst the poorer classes, that is some 600,000 
persons, seven persons have to subsist on Es 102 a j^ear, 
or only one rupee and four annas each month (16s. 
eacli per annum). Yet even this condition represents a 
state of things much more favourable than half of the 
poorer classes, or 300,000 persons, can obtain. Tens of 
thousands of them have not more than two bighas of 
land, and the number of those who have only two or 
three is equal!}' great. There are besides the landless 
daj'-labourer-s, who number from ten to fifteen per cent of 
the inhabitants of every village. How they contrive to 
subsist in years of scarcity, and particiilarly during such 
lengthened periods of dearth as the first five months of 
the official 3 'eai under report, is a more difficult ques- 
tion than most people are prepared to answer ’ — Mr. 
To 3 iibee, Collector of Patna, quoted by Sm H S 
Cimmngham, K C I E , p. 189, * Condition of the Country 
and People of India,’ Pari. Pap , 1881 
Comment is necessary That comment must needs 
have a personal element in it, for thus only can Indian 
affairs become vital It is disagreeable work, but it is 
necessary work Sir Henry Cunningham, twenty years 
ago, quoted the above grievous description of the inhabi- 
tants of Behar. The knowledge of such a state of things 
imposed on the learned judge and versatile novehst a 
special duty He became one who ‘ knew ’ Did he, 
from ‘10—10—79,’ the date of his memorandum, do 
an 5 dihing for the Behan ? Sir Henry, who is still hving, 
retned from India in 1888 He has hved in England 
since on pension That pension is at least £1,000 per 
annum, and, therefore, represents the annual mcome of 
more than twelve hundred of the poorer inhabitants of 
Behar. Smee his retirement Sir Henry has ‘ eaten up ’ 
one year’s living expenses of nearly thirty thousand 
Behans He has known their condition What, in his 
retirement, has he done for them? 

Unhappily, there are many Englishmen who have like 
knowledge ; hardly one of them seems to think that 
knowledge imposes responsibility 

34: 



India li the moft ^rretohed of oormttlM. The way Enropeani 
liro there b absurd In iU Ittxnry they leeni eo utterly effeminate 
and not to hare an idea beyond the nipee. I nearly bnrtt with the 
tramznela that are pot on one. I declare I thlnlc we are not far off 
losing it I ihoold Bay h was the w on t aohool for ytmog people. 
Every one Is always grumbling which emoaes me. The tEDlted 
■Blades of fcrar jodges were £32,000 a year A. B. had been fire 
years In India, and had receirod tn that lime £37 £001 li cannot 
last How truly glad I am to hare broken with the whole lot; 
£100,000 a rear would not hevo kept me there. — JMisrt of QeTuntl 
A O Gordon to ku tutor if A Gordon p 206. (London i 
Macmillan and Co., 1888 ) 
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Statement showing the Bbshlts of the Byotwau System in Coimdvtorf, from 1811 15 to 1828-29, botti 

INOLHSIVE, COMPILED FROM THE DLTULBD ACCOUNTS KI PT BY THF ICuRNUMS OR N VTIV F ACCOUNT \NTS 

OF Villages.* 
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From a num'ber of replies in answer to an inquiry made 
in The Htndu newspaper respecting the practice adopted 
by the anthonties and the expenence of the ryots received 
by me from the Madras Presidency I select from three 
districts what appear to be representative statements — 

L— MADURA DISTRICT 

IIathtra, July 10 19Qh 

Tern want to kaotr wfaffther expeniet of oclUvation in the 
Madna lotUement oponUoaf Inolode merely teoA >to^ or whether 
any allowEnce U In additloa for a nffloleDt quantity of grain 

being tot aiide for the duo and proper nomlihment of tho oultirntor 
and hU famQy 

The amwer la no cnoh aUowanoe la made. 

Your queatlon la dlrooUy answered in paragraph 70 page 199^ 
edition of ld93 of Dewan Babaidur Srinivasa Baghava Iyengar i 
Uemorandum on the Piogr eM of the Madraa Presldenoy during 
the last Forty Yeara, where the author quotes Hr Pedder Bevenuo 
Soeretary In the India OfBoa, from the Statement of Moral and 
Material P io g reai and CoodlUon of India for 1889*^ Port L 
page Ilf as follows t The only way of finding the average cost 
of cultivation la to aaeortaln what It would coat to cultiTate a given 
holding by hired labour and aa tbU labour would be needed for only 
a certain number of weeks or months It is obvlcma that nothing 
would bt allowed as wage for the svbnstmes tf the eultivator and 
his family durxng the rest of the year 
Here, of course, la tho direct offidal answer to your queatlon. Aa 
to what the ozponaea of cultivation mean, I append two extraots, 
one from the Manual of Standing Information for tho Madras 
Piealdency published by the Superintendent, Qoremment Proas, 
iladras 1693 and sold for IU.1 8cu the other from the Manual of 
the Administration of tho Madraa PrcsldeDoy in 8 vols., Ooremment 
Presi Madras, 1833 Both books I bellevB, are by Dr Maclean of 
Salem fame and I think Sir M E Grant Duff prided himself on the 
completion of the Manual of Administration during his regime You 
will tee from the extracts I append that the expentoa of cultivation 
Include only (1) ploughing cattle agricultural Implements, (8) seed 
(4) manure (5) labour required for ploughing sowing reaping etc. 
The only doubt that ean posslUy arise as to the above la as to the 
labour required for ploughing etc. You also want actual Inataccea. 
I can give you two Instances at present, also from official sources. 
The first Is from the letter of Mr O P Clerk DeputyCommUalooer 
o! BcTcnue Settlement, dated Septembrr 80 16TO ho.2SSB to the 
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Boaid of Rc\ennc, embodied in Madras Government Older dated 
-Tilly 81, 1893, Ko 697, passing orders on the Tanjore Settlement 
Scheme Li paia 89 of Ins letter (page 20 of the GO), Mr Clerk 
sajs m regard t-o wet cxiUnation expenses — 

‘ In the following statement the cost of cultivating an acre of the 
best soil IS gi\ ca in detail. The amounts noted against each item are 
the averages of all the statements taken from the Mirasdars The 
axcrage of the estimates received fiom the Tahsildars is also 
shoxni. [5cc next pa^c ] 

This list show s conclnsix ely that the cultivation expenses does not 
include any subsistence for the cultn ator’s family It must be borne 
in mind that Bs 14 is, in Mi Clerk’s words, ‘ the maximum cost of oulti- 
X ating an acre of the best sod ' For inferior soils he takes the cost 
of cultn ation to be less, uistead of more, as he ought to do I append 
an extract from the same letter of Mr. Clcik’s gi vmg the out-turn for 
each class of land and the deductions made and the tax proposed, 
from nhich it wdl be seen that the cost of cultivation is taken as low 
as Bs 2 12a for the most inferior land Certainly Es 2 12a cannot 
include anything for the subsistence of the family I may add that 
the Board of Bcvemie -uas itscK struck at the allowance of E8.2 12a 
per acre for cultn ation cx-penscs, and said that Mr Clerk's ‘lowest 
figure liardlj' allows for anythuig beyond the cost of seed ’ The 
Board reduced Mr Clerk’s scale for the higher classes of lands m 
some cases and adopted Es 4 8a as the lowest figure (Para 50 of 
Boaid’s resolution, prmted at page 157 of the some GO) So much 
foi V, ct lands ^ylth regard to dry lands, the cultivation expenses 
are thus estimated by Mi Clerk (para 101 of his letter, page 29 of 
the GO) 





Bs 

a 

P 

1. 

Cost 

of Bullocks 

1 

0 

4 

2 

M 

Plough 

0 

7 

8 

3 

5J 

Ploughmg 

1 

6 

0 

4 

)» 

Manure 

1 

4 

0 

5 


Seed 

0 

7 

0 

6 

19 

Weedmg 

1 

0 

0 

7 

)» 

Watchman and Vettigan 

0 

2 

1 

8 

11 

Harvestmg 

0 13 

9 



Total 

Es 6 

8 10 


This again is ‘ the cost of cultivating an acie of the best oi dinar y diy 
land,' and he has a sliding scale from Bs 6 8a lO}? to Bs 3 Oa lOp foi 
cultivation expenses 

My next quotations will be from Mr Oleik’s letter to the Board of 
Bevenue (contammg proposals for the re-settlement of Godavan) 
dated November 9, 1895, No 671A, prmted in Board’s Proceedmgs 
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(Ro^. Sett L Rdp and. Agii) March 12, 1896, No 48 In para 41 
(page 81 of the BP), Mr Clerk gives the details of the ‘ expenses ’ of 
cultn ntion for the bfst loct land ns follows — 

Bs a p 

^ y"* • m • _ __ _ _ 


1. Cost of Bullocks and Ploughing 8 8 0 

2 „ Implements 0 8 0 

„ Seed . 0 12 0 

4 „ Manure 2 12 0 

•'5 „ Labour . 6 8 0 


Total Bs 14 0 0 


In ptra 42 (page 82 of the BP), Mi Cleik gives ‘the cost of 
cultnitmg black paddy on an acre of diy land’ — paddy-groi\mg dry 
land n, of course, the best dry land — as follows — 




Bs 

a 

P 

1 

Bullocks and ploughmg 

8 

0 

0 

2 

Implements 

0 

8 

0 

3 

Seed 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Labour 

4 

0 

0 


Total 

Bs 8 

0 

0 


Mr Clcik’s shdmg scale for ‘ wet cultii ation expenses ’ vanes from 
Bs 14 toBs 6, and that foi ‘ dry cultivation expenses’ from Es 8 to 
Bs 2 6a 

Your question is, I think, answered sufficiently by the quotations 
and extnets I have given With regard to the Madras Settlement 
opeiatiois generally, I would lefer you to paras 69 to 79 m Mr 
Snmvast Eaghor Iyengar’s ‘Forty Years’ Progress ’ from which I have 
already juoted, under the headmg ‘Penodical Bevisions of Land 
Settlomeit ’ It is a great mistake to suppose that the Government 
proceedsupon its theory of a scientific settlement from actual facts 
What it foes is first to make up its mmd to raise the revenue demand 
of a particular distnct by so much, and then to prepare tables 
of out terns, cultivation expenses, etc , leadmg up to the theoretical 
‘ Jialf-neC to be found in the Standmg Order It is not that the 
conclusicns aie based on actual facts beanng upon each item of 
calculatun m the theoretical process , but the facts are adjusted to 
suit the ncrease of revenue prenously fixed upon Upon this pomt, 
I may qiote to you agam from the ‘Foirty Years’ Progress,’ para 70, 
page 19S, where Mr Srmivasa Baghar Iyengar quotes from Pedder 
‘ The fiist step m a Madras settlement practically is to deterrmne, on 
general considerations (such as those described under Bombay), 
whetha the tract commg under settlement requires a decrease or 
will berr an enhancement of its land revenue and to what extent 
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The toUd amount of otMtmeni to h* tinned Tuinnff thtu hoen 
doctdad o«, Ota mults of iha prooota oioM daaoribed are a^^iUd io 
a» io yitftdU. 

fcl fnTTn n. TT. TCaly ttiT. 8linBftZ%lQ AfylU i tpMCh 1 q the Con^TQII 

of 1894 on the Land Settlement i^estlon. Vide aUo Sir AtzokUnd 
Colvin ■ remarks on the iladraa Settlement printed In appendix to 
the tame book at pa^ cmxxvll, ft teq 
Ton win find that Sir Auckland qootea (page ooxrxlx) Mr Benomi 
one of our Settlement Llreotora, aa remarking that the Byetenl of 
calgnUtlng the working eipenee* of the ryot by whloh theae decrrtee 
in proportion to the aaaessed valoe of the la^ la rad ic ally wnng 
and that In fact, within certain lindta the expenses for the pn>di^tl^ 

of the standard crop of Jowra vary rather inversely to the quaSty of 
the land dealt with. 1 

As io whai is the aotrud onlUvation expenaesi In cror pnctleal 
cxpezlenoo as against the theoretlea!^ adjusted figures of the Govern 
ment officers, I would refer you to a memorial signed amongothers 
by Sir V Bhasbyam Iyengar — a gentleman who will never jlut his 
signature to any memorial to Govammeot unices the fsds were 
absolutely true, who has been often consulted by Govenmient' and Is 
in its eo^den^ who was the first nstlvu to officiate as Adrcoaie* 
General and who has now been made judge of the High Ooturi 
Tho memorial Is about the Fisgor ajnessxnent. You will fbd th&t 
be estimates the cost of culthratlooi to be Es^ 6a. per aire (not 
Including anything for the sohslstenoe of the oulUrator pid his 
famQy) whereas the Oovenimoiit estimate Is BsAI ILuifip. and 
lUAOlOtuOp. Infaot the maximum allowance for oultiTstlon ppenses 
of the Government officers that I know of Is IlsJ4 per acn that 1 
have mentioned above. | 

You may osk how it Is that the ryots keep up their landi Instead 
of jrelinqn l i hln g them when euIUvation expenses are tolcei so low 
and the tax la very high. Uy candid opinion on this matiir is that 
though the Government has estimated the oubtum rory hlgi and the 
cnltiTotion expenses very low stQl the ryots are able to pear the 
assessment becanss the prices bars continually increased irtce tbe 
Seventies, and the ruling prices are nrocb higher than the prltes taken 
at the Settle ment s. rise tn prices has acted as a pnHdential 
to the Iniquitous figures of the SettlMnentI>epartmenti Other 
wise many people would havo been f orced to relinquish tbfir lands. 
Kow that a sort of gold stax^dard has been established In Inda, if the 
prices should fsD hereafter tbs ryots would suffer Indescrllable woe 
and misery on account of the SetUemesti 'l 

Vxlraet from Di. MscLiJUt a Jfanuol tf the Airnmltirxiton of 
ihe lladra* Fret\deney rob L p. 109 par 111 
The third step Is to get what ts technfeally knoam as • net ptodoce 
The money NoJae of the net produce ts found by deducting frtm the 
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moncy-^aluo of tho total produce arrived at as just descnbed the 
expenses of cultivation. These aio tncido i/ji of the cost of cattlo, 
tmjplcmcnts, viamnc, seed, and sotvmg^ transplanting (tn wet), and 
tho wages of servants, pci manent and tcmpoi ary. The expenditure 
on nil these items except the first and second must be fleshly 
incurred evciy year, but cattle and implements will last foi several 
jears, and their cost is distnbutod equally over all. The cost of 
cattle, implements, seed, the wages of permanent sen^ants, and 
the cost of transplanting arc tnlcen ns constant whatever the soil. 
It is obiious that the lyot uiU employ the same cattle and im- 
plements on an 3 land he may have ivithout reference to its soil , 
the quantity of seed sown is much the same on all kmds of soil , 
tlic nages of permanent farm sonants do not depend upon the soil of 
tlic farm thej' are employed on, the cost of transplnntmg is a 
question not of soil, but of oiea , and tho cost of sowing is properly 
mcluded in the hire of the permanent farm servants The only 
items of tho cost of cultnntion that maj' be regarded as vorymg 
therefrom arc manure and harvest labom Tho sods ha-vung been 
Mdued at so much per acre, it is necessary' to deteimme the cost of 
cultnation by the same standard This is done by ascertaimng 
the size of an average holdmg m wet and m dry and by distiibutmg 
the various items which moke up the total cost of its cultivation 
ratcably over its acreage. Tho difference between the value of the 
produce adjusted and commuted m tho manner mdicated above and 
the cost of cidtivation is the value of the net produce, half of which 
IS the land assessment. 

Extract fr 07)1 the ‘ Manual of Standing Infoiniationfor the Madras 
Presidency.' Government Press, Madras, 1898. 

Agamst the average value of the produce thus determined has to be 
set off the ‘ cost of cultivation,’ the estimation of which used to be 
one of the most difficult and the most conjectural of the various steps 
m connection with a Settlement The items of cost usually mcluded 
m the estunate weie— (1) Ploughmg cattle, (2) Agncultural im- 
plements, (3) Seed, (4) Manme , (6) Labour reqmred for ploughmg, 
Eowmg, reapmg, etc The method of calculation vaned aocordmg to 
the description of crops grown, and of culture, as well as accordmg to 
the practice of making the various payments m each distnot In 
some, these are made m gram, m others m money, and m some m 
both gram and money The payments made m gram were converted 
into money at the co mm utation price adopted foi the Settlement. 
The cost of bullocks and of the implements of husbandry was 
distributed over the munbei of years durmg which they were 
estimated to be serviceable, and the other items weie calculated 
for each year. Calculations were made for the area which could 
be cultivated with one plough and one pair of bullocks, and then 
reduced to terms of an acre The usual practice was to work out the 
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expenses far the best soO and then to proportionately dfmfn^ih this 
standard as the gnality of boQ descends. This method Is open to 
objection on the ground that the ooet of cultivating poor soils Is 
greater tbun for superior soils. But it is to be borne in mind that 
the cultiTator is content with a much smaller relative out-tum 
fr om inferior aoQs and omits many p r o cesses, such as repeated 
plonghings, tnariirrhig woeding and hoeing which are resorted to on 
the higher Kni^a. Now the cultivation expenses are takm to be 

the same as has already been determined in neighbouring settled 
districts. These expenses deducted fr om the gross assets, 

t.e., the value of the total out-tum, the result la the approximate net 
produce of the land tmd half of thti la taken as 

the Govemment demand. 

[For addifioncl extrcet see TaWe on opptutte 


n— THE NEIiLORE DISTRICT 

Nellobe, 

1901 

Bin,— 'Referring to your oammunloailon published in the issue 
of the Btndu of July 8, 1901 I to communicate to you the 
following Inionnatlon as regards ouHivatlan expenses. The In 
formation refers to the Kellore district. 

The Board s Standing Orders In force now say — 

The assessment U to be Ati^ to as not to exceed half the net 
prodneo after dedueting the expenses of oultirotlon. 

Your question Is what Items are included in tbo expression 
cii>enses of cultivatkm etc. 

The foIlowlDg Items are Included in the above term — 

L Cost of BuHooka. 

2. Coct of Implements. 

8 Cost of Blanure 

4 Wages of Iiabourers (yearly and dally) 

C Cost of Seed. 

I sppend a statement showlog how the net produce has been 
worked op. 

Theoretically the method of calculation adopted seems to bo 
excellent, and none but tho ryot knows where the shoe pinches. 
Read the above to tho ryot he wfll at once point out tho fall ad es. 
To begin with, he will take exception to tho gro ts out tom adopted 
per acre He will say that for the kind of soil which bU land is 
composed of the estimated out turn Is too high He Is apt to eom 

Th* erllmaled ool tonu !•* the ststement are for soHj moit 

common, nigher out toms are eiUmated for richer soil* mhkb are not 
eomraoo 
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Extract fi 0111 Mn CiiFRk’s Lftter, showing how he ari'tved at 
the Net Produce foi Taiijoic District 


IrrJEaHoii 


First Group 


Tliird Group 


S 


Second Group - 


Foiurtli Group 



DeducHon 
Vnluo ~rr~ ^ 

fii Tic 35por 

vim cent for CuUl- 
^00 vadon 

I tudes Ex- 

of Sen- poises 
sons 


Eg n p Eg n p Es n p 

6 12 0 1-1 0 0 20 12 0 

GOO 13 80 19 80 

5 C 5 12 4 0 17 10 6 

4 12 10 11 0 0 15 12 10 

132 9 12 0 13 62 

8 8 0 12 1 7 

7 4 0 10 4 0 

COO 8 11 2 
640 7 10 6 


Not 

Value 


Pro- 

posed 

llates 



Esnp EsapBsap 
2440 12 20 12 00 
20 8 0 lO 4 0 10 0 0 
18 67 929 900 
16 82 817 800 
14 0 10 706 700 
11 14 6 6 15 3 600 
9 12 0 4 14 0 600 
94 10 4 10 6 480 
867 429 400 


24 00397 880 12 17 11 14 6 6 15 3 600 

20 00300 740 10 40 9120 4 14 0 600 

18 002 11 2 600 8 11 2 94 10 4 10 6 480 

16 00266 640 7 10 5 867 429 400 


14 002171600 


6 14 5 


3 8 0 


20 0 0 3 0 0 7 4 0 10 4 0 9 12 0 4 14 0 6 0 0 

18 002112 600 8112 94 10 4 10 6 480 

16 00266 640 7 10 6 867 429 400 


14 00217 600 

1200112 10 440 


6 14 6 872 880 
6 16 2 2 16 7 300 


32 0 0 

28 0 0 | 4 3 

24 0 0l 3 9 

20 0 0 

18 0 0 


11 0 0 15 12 10 16 3 2 
9 12 0 13 16 2 14 0 11 
880121 711 14 6 
740 10 40 9120 
600 8112 94 10 


16 00266 640 7 10 6 867 

14 00217 600 717 6 14 6 

12001 12 10 440 60 10 6 16 2 


8 1 7 8 0 0 

7 0 6 7 0 0 

6 16 3 6 0 0 

4 14 0 6 0 0 

4 10 6 4 8 0 

4 2 9 4 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 
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pTft!n TTtii^oT head that there is faflore ot incoettiTe seasont that, 
all the the tax ii— been screired from him with relentless 
rigo nr on the groond that a few grains hare been found scattered In 
the fields which was evidence of oot-tnrtu Bemember also, the 
hladros roles on remisskma, under which no remission is granted 
if the inspeoUng officer is e&tlafied that the land has prodooed one 
thirty second of a normal crop Ten or twelve years before, the rule 
was to grant remissicm If the estimated out* turn fell below ane^elghtln 
In other worda, If the i m r m wJ ont*tnm was estimated at 83 bushels 
per acre, and if in a year of short rainfall it produced only say 
four bushels, the ryot can have no remission. Supposing another bad 
year follows, and in thU year an aere of the land prodaced two bushels, 
no remission be granted under the mles. Now remember the 
fact that the ryot had spent on the land in both the years much 
labour and money for ploughing seeds, weeding eto>, and the out* turn 
in both the yean is found to be far short of the expenses inonxrefL 
As if this Is Insufficient, Qovenunent comes with Its demand for 
land tax to complete the ryot s ndn. I am not drawing on my 
ima^nation, for the above are stem facts. We are having a sue* 
cession o! bad seasons and even in the best of yean the estimated 
normal outturn cannot be got. 

ExpxnEs or CoLTirinox 
1 Oo4t of BaUocla 

Then, coming to tho fint item of expenses of onltivaiion eost 
of bollocks, I am unable to out how the amount has been worked 
out. It was estimated that four pain of bnHooks, costing ns.350 In 
the aggregate, are re<iuircd to till twenty acres of land- A sum of 
Its.17 Oa. is dedneted under this head for ten acres (vtde statement 
attached) and this Is what I dont understand. Of course new 
bollocks are not required each year A set purchased in one year 
may If all goes wcQ with the ryot, last for a maximtun period of 
five years. But in these days of famine and pcstilenee sikI forest 
reservation, the cattle mortality from alone la terrible not 

to speak of mortality from want of fodder so that In the case of 
unlocky ryots— and the majority are nnlncky — a ect will not last for 
more than three years. Even supposing that his cattle servo him 
out the fall term, the average cost of boHooks for a year U Bi.S .1 
for ten acres. 

In calculating the cost of buBocki It U not sufficient thst the 
average cost of buIlocLs for each year Is deducted from the grots 
prodoce, but provision must be made for meeting the interest on the 
capital railed In purchasing the bullocks. 1 shall make the jwint 
dearer Say I own twenty acres of land. I want four pairs of 
bullocks, which cost RsJ2.A (I take this figure being moro easy 
of calculation.) I borrow this amount from a moceyleoder 1 have 
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to pny a yearl;y interest of Rs80 nt 12 per cent pei annum- — a^el•y 
inodeiatc rate indeed for a rj’ot If I lay aside Rs 60 a year from my 
gloss produce, I sliall recoup tlio original capital raised in five yeais. 
But how am I to meet tlio interest due on the amount ? No doubt 
I niav paj' to in> creditoi mj yeaily sanng nndei this head, and thus 
lessen the burden of interest , but even then, how am I to jiay the 
intoiest? This must, I fancj, be met fiom my net produce 1 At 
the end of the fifth year, my cattle, o\en if they are ahve so long, are 
of no use to me, and I ha\o to inirchaso new ones, and I have to 
raise a loan again, so that the sum of Es 260 I onginally bonowed is 
a perniancnt debt, and the mtorest thereon should, m the ordmary 
course, bo deducted from the gross produce as part of the cost of 
biiUochs According to m;y contention, the cost of buUocks foi ten 
acres comes to Es 84 pci annum. 

Es. 

Cost of bullocks for ten acres 126 

Total mtcrest on capital for file j'oais at 12 per cent 
per annum, a sum of Es 26 bemg supposed to be 
paid ton aids capital every jear 46 

Total for five yeaxs . Es 170 

Total for one year Es 84 

As I have already stated, I shall have to raise agom aloan of Es 126 
at the begmning of the sixth year to purchase new cattle, and the 
same jirocess as stated above contmues. 

It nail bo observed that the Government has allowed only Es 17 6a. 
tmder this head, or only half of what might fairly be claimed by the 
ryot, without takmg into consideration other vicissitudes, such as 
piemature mortality among his cattle horn diseases so prevalent, 
mto consideration. 

2 Cost of Implements. 

tinder tins head a sum of Es 6 4a is allowed When this is 
mentioned to the ryot, he heaves a long sigh, and recounts with 
tears m ejes how httle by httle his privileges m gettmg certam 
agncultur^ implements gr(tt^8 from his village foiests have been 
ruthlessly cut off by the aE-absoibmg Forest Department, and how 
he has now to pay for every stick which he wants Times have 
greatly changed now, and the allowance under this head, which may 
ha\ e been fair at one time, is now found madequate 

3. Manure 

One curious mconsistency occurs under this head, displaymg the 
Ignorance of the Settlement officer His Code probably teaches hun 
that the richer the constitution of the soil, the greater the manure it 
requires, and the poorer the soil, the less the manure. But we aE 
understand that the poorer the soil, the more the manuie reqmred 
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to Duke It prodactive- Thla Inconmtanoy apart, the rjoi in mott 
places is denied the benefit ot the momire Trhioh hla cattle give him 
by the enforcement of the so-called sanitary laws. He cannot store 
np the mannre In hia back yard booanse the sanitary offleer condemns 
U. In mnnldpalltlea and onions he has to purchase the aahei of his 
own household and the dung of his own cattle at extraordinarily high 
prices from those bodies. It thus happens that the provision under 
thin head also is not sufficient. 

4 "Wage* of Lahourm 

This oommunloaOon will bo mmsually lengthy If I begin to demon 
strate the utter Inadeguaoy of the proriiion under this head. Soffiee 
it to tay that the expense is much underestimated. If, however It 
Is desired that this must be thoroughly sifted I should be very glad 
to give the resolte of my experlenoes. 

6 Ooit of Bood — Bu^icitnL 

It is unnecessary for me to say that any allowance is made and 
deducted from the gross out-turn for the due and proper nourfshmant 
o! the eultlvator and the members of his family The ryot manages 
to keep his body and soul together by bimself and all his family 
members, tolUag In the field, taking the place of daOy labourers, for 
whom seme provision is made in the expenses of oultiTstion. 

A BTOT 

Tahto opponJeJ] 


rn— SOUTH ARGOT DISTRICT 

pKsx Sib, — I n resiwnfe to your letter dated 17th June, 1001 pub* 
lithed in the Hindu of yesterday I beg to inform you t hat , according 
to the former practice of the Madras Land Bovenue SoUlemcnt 
Department the expenses of cultivation included the foQowlog 
Items: — 

1 Cost ot Ploughing OetOe. 

2. Colt of Agrioultural Implements. 

S Seed- 

4. Ifonare 

C Price of labour required for sowing transplanting in wet, 
reaping threshing etc. 

The expenses of cultivation do not allow for any quantity of grain 
being sot sslde for the nourishment of the eultlvator and his family 

The cost ol feeding cattle is not provided for In the estimate of 
colUrstlon expeues os the straw Is taken as a set-olT against this 
item. If hosrevor in any district or tract the feeding charges are 
knosm to bo speciallj higher owing to grain being given to ploughing 
cattle this Is taken Into account. 

Supipotiag that the eulllvmtlon expenses were calcuUted si Bi.ll 
for the best l a nd , they would run something oa under vU- wet — 
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Remarks 

This IS 
for three 
classes 
of soils 
which 
predomi- 
nate 

Assess- 
ment 
which 
ought to 
be fixed 

1 

Rs a p 
8 8 0 

2 12 0 

1 12 0 

8 8 0 

2 12 0 

1 12 0 

Assess- 

ment 

fixed 

1 i 

1 

fti-i o o 

es O 00 rH 

t- r}t eo 

Half net 
produce 

Rs 

n 

8 8 0 

2 12 0 

1 12 0 

Net 

produce 

per 

Acre 

CQ 

O .10 

eg 05 05 e- >o eo 

O 

•+S 

Average 

for 

one 

Acre 

-40 o 

fl „)o ^ 

2 m dr* Ph -4-> 1-4-) 

Expenses of Cultivation for Ten Acres 

Total 

CQ lo CO N ® £N -q; »o 

eO Q 

Seed 

reJ -*3 

S CQ 

-g O 05 H 05 05 C5 

S m 

SJOTUOqB'I 

iCirea 

43 <1 

r5mCslOCO OlOO 

W d iH CO d d 

CQ 

saojmoqe'i 

<] 

03 lO lo lo lO lO lo 

ojnuBjt 

Rs 

7 

7 

4 

8 

9 

10 

B:}U9ta 

-&lduti 

Rs 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

sqooixna; 

m C~ t- CO O >0 

(g r-4 iH t-4 eo eo <m 

0JOB jod ujtrji^no 
p9!}Vtni!}S9 SSOJ£) 

Rs 

26 

20 

16 

20 

CT'^l 

18 

14 

1 rH CM 1-i d CO 
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Items. 

Celt per SOTO. 
B a. p 

FloQghlng Cattle 

1 12 

9 

Agrtodtursl ImpUmenU 

1 0 

1 

Seed 

1 2 

6 

llanuro ~ 

1 10 

6 

IVages 

6 6 

1 

Total 

Rs.ll 0 

0 

IDry one-half 

6 8 

0 


Tlie Tray in vhloh tha expense! were aixlved ai was to ascertain 
separately what extent of wet land and what of dry ccrold be, under 
the ordinary conditions of the dlstdct, onltlvated by one ploogh and 
one pair of bnlloolcB. 

The method of ealcnlatian Tailed according to the description of 
crops grown and of ooltore as well as according to the practice 
of TTv^lrin g the Tariont payments In the district. In some these are 
made in grain in others In money and in some in both grain and 
money The payments made in grain ware conTeried into money at 
the comnratatlca price adapted for the settlement. 

The cost of bollocks and of the implements of hnsbandry was dis 
tzfbnted orer the nnmber of yean dozing whleh they were estimated 
to be serrioeahle and the oth« items were ealenlated for each year 
Bappote the commoted money raloe of the gross prodoee per aen 
of land was Ba37 9a. 

A sixth of Udi (= Ba4 9a. 6p.) was dedocied to compensate for 
Tidaaitodei of the season 
learing Bb. 33 IGa. Op 

from whleh again was dedacted IU.11 for onltiratlan expenses 
learing the net raloe of KsJl Ifia. Op. 

of whleh half (anaO 16a. 9p.) or say BsJ? was taken as the 
Gorennnent share. 

The present practice of the Settlement I>ei>artmeDt Is not to work 
out separately the cultiration expenses for each district dealt with 
but to adopt ^ose artired at for the neigbboming districts. 

July 9 190L 

If any reader hoa omitted to peruse the foregoing most 
valnable documents and this paragraph should catch his 
attention, I beg him to turn back the pages and read them 
Their mtrmsio interest is so great, they throw so clear 
and vivid a hght upon the Indian Governments as prac 
tical land stewards, as well os exhibit the actual position 
of the cultivator, that no one wiihmg to really under 
stand the ryot s position may pass these human docu 
ments ' by unread and unpondcred 




ILLUSTRATING THE NATURE AND DISTRIBUTION OFA NATIONS INCOME 





AN EXPLANATOEY STATEMENT 


Pioducmg and Consuming Classes 


Professional and Propel fcy- 
Holdmg Classes, 
Government and all Parties 
Connected With It 


Agiiculturists, 

Manufacturers, Mmcis, 

Artisans, etc., 

Cnmeis and Middlemen, 

Total Income of Countiy S3 + S3 — S^ 

I\Ionoy Value of Crops not Accurately Obtamable in India. 
Tbcicfoio Goiommcnt Eovcnue (its Ratio Ascertamed) Made 
tbo Basis of Calculation 

Reply to a (possible) Rigoious Cntic as to How so Many 
People StiU Contmuc to Survi\ e, tbe Average Visible 
Income bemg Below Mamtenonce Lme. 


The chapter which follows, the longest in this woik, 
consists maml3^ of an estimate of the whole income of 
India in an ordinary year. From the estimate thus made 
the average income of every Indian is obtained, and, as 
the Government of India piofessed to take a hke course 
twenty yeais ago, a comparison between the results of 
to-day and of 1882 is made A pending discussion, in 
certain English reviews, on a cognate subject affecting 
the detailed income of the United Kingdom, which is 
pioceedmg whilst these pages are passing through the 
press, indicates the desirability of my stating exphcitly 
the principle upon which my calculations are made. It 
appears that there are m use two or three mutually 
exclusive methods of reckoning a nation’s income The 
great point of difference seems to be this Ought income 
denved from stocks and shares eaimng dividends in the 
same country, and from professional and clerical services, 
to be added to the total value obtained from the products 
of the soil — surface-plantmg or growth and mmmg — and 
from the value imparted to those products by agncultmal 
and mdustnal labour ? In the opmion of the present 
writer the answer is in the negative Those incomes 
ought not to be included, seeing that they are paid from 
the respective products described. To mclude them 
would be to reckon a portion of the total income twice 
over, and thus vitiate the result 

The diagram and explanation which face this page are 
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given to make more clear than any 'words of mere 
description could do my basis of calonlation They 
should it seems to me make my position disoemible 
at a glance. 

In the calculationfl ■which follow I have given the 
mcomo m money value It is necessary then, to state 
how I have obtamed this value and to examme generally 
the factors mvolved m the problem The diagram shows 
the respective classes of a country segregated mto five 
broad natural divisions — 

Agncultunsts Piofessioiial and Property 

Manufewturers Miners holdmg Classes 

Artisans etc Ghjvemment and all parties 

Gamers and Middleman connected "With it 

The Economic Wealth produced by or brought mto the 
country is represented by the broad streams of yelJoiv and 
blno— foodstuffs and merchandise the red streams 
indicate the fiow of money between tbe vonons classes 
Now m estimating the total mcome of a country or 
people it 18 evident that the only -wealth produced by or 
coming mto the country is represented \n quantity by the 
vanous streams — 8i ^ S3 and the outward stream 84 
The only action withm the country is the distribution 
and consumption of this wealth, and also maybe, certam 
rearrangomonts of the accumnlabons of wealth [if such a 
phrase can bo used in connection -uith India after Sir 
Richard Strochoy e observation * Consider the total 
absence of anything like accumulated wealth in India ] 
But this distnbution, this consumption and this re 
arrangement do m nowise add to the mcome of the 
country for they arc but a transfer of the country’s 
wealth amongst the vanous classes the producers givmg 
to the consumers of their produce aa taxpayers as tenants, 
os employers of earners middlemen and professional 
parties^ 

Also in such an estimate, the currents of cnrrcncy 
within the country need not bo allowed for 80 far os 
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\ z\c conooinod, tho niiows in llio flin^iani point botli 
V. a\^. (0 indicate fliat tlu' total bacKwaid and foiwai'd 
Hou '>10 apjiro\inmt('h equal dm in" the year. 

Thoufoi,'. a* lerjauls (ho quantity of (ho substances 
fonnim^ (ho incoino, the i>o^ition nui} be stated sliortW, 
thus— 

’Potal iiuoine of Connti ‘3 — 

s, + S. -r S, - S, ^ 

Ihit, in (ho chaptoi following, I have given the income 
in inonc '3 \nluo. Tt is nccc'^snn, (hoiofoic, to state how 
I hn\o obtained Ibis \nluo, and to examine the validity 
of compaung such x.ilue foi one year with that for 
another \oar 

The lnonc^ \nluc foi the stieams S, and Ss, to ensiiie 
accuracy, should ho obtained by iccKoning it at the 
cm rent puce in the inaikctfoi such poilions of Si and Ss 
as ma^ ho the subject of buying and selling Of couise, 
in n count ly like India a largo pnit of the foodstuffs 
IS consumed by the actual pioduccrs without becoming 
the subjo.ct of bartci (Not, however, without a puemg 
— of a soit most of the cioxis aic hypothecated to the 
inonej, lender wlio puts a value upon them w'hich to 
the pioducci 15 never excessive) Still, it vv^ould be 
appioximatel} collect, in a comparison of year with yeai, 
to apply the aveiage maiket value to the whole quantity 
of the stieams Si and S=. This mode of calculation has 
been denied to me. Theic is an entire absence of trust- 
worthy data, showing the market or money value of the 
total production of the country so far as the yellow 
stream is concerned I have, consequently, had to adopt 
another mode The Government revenue is intended to 
bear a definite latio to the assumed (or asceitamed) 
produce of the soil leckoned over a numbei of years. 
That ratio dij0feis in the respective Presidencies and 

' It is scarcely necessary to state that if the red currency stream with 
other countries is greater one way oi another the excess value must be added 
to or abstracted from this total 
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ProYinces, It is approximately ascertainable, and I 
have ascertained it as nearly as may be Possesain^ it 
to arrive at the money value, I have mnltaphed the land 
revenue the necessary number of tunes, and have thus 
reached the result I announce. 

[I am not avrare vrhether this course was adopted 
m 1882 as the particulars on which the Barmg 
Barbour estunate was based have not been 
published Nevertheless I make the oompanson 
as though the methods were identical, partly with 
the hope that my doing so will mdnce the Govern 
ment of India to furmsh the foil details My 
acquamtance with the Note of 1882 is but 
fragmentary , ccrtam Imes followed then are 
mdicated, and those 1 have adopted In the 
absence of actual investigation the pnnoiples m 
each case must be so nearly alike as, I contend to 
make the respective estimates comparable ] 

In other respects the requisite data ore available, and 
exact figures are given where on estimate only has been 
possible I have mdicated the fact 

The money value of streams 83 and 84 is obtained 
from the Blue Books 

The average mcomo per head is, then the total 
value of these streams divided by the number of the 
population — 

Or 

AverflBo mcome per head - 

St S 3 83 84 now standing for the value of the four 
streams 

One last observation by way of explanation to a 
rigorous cntic. The average mcomo of an individual 
Indian worked out on this basis gives the appalling 
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of X‘l 2^: Id. por nnmim, or, nllo\^ance being made 
bn 'bo \’«cll‘to-do people, of 13*^ ))cr head foi two bundled 
ami tbirtv iiulbon^ of Eu(mli Indiana This \\ill suffice 
to Jnni food, .'ll 50 lbs of giain to the rupee (which 
is <( 0 ;;' but not often, tlio latc nowadays) foi less 
than eight months m the \oai, Ic.aving nothing for 
clotinng and other pin poses. But, as has been stated, 
the larger piopoition of the food consumed is obtained 
V ithout the mtei volition of a middleman, save the 
ubiquitous moncylendci, and J/c has become ubiquitous 
and O'^n fix ^^lnt piicc he likes* fortunately, it is to his 
in'ei est to keep bis debtor abvc The food of some 
cultiMitors may, Ibeioforo, m sucli circumstances, come 
ID them at a chcapci latc than the market price would 
indicate i^nt the difference thus allowed foi could not 
amount to more than one oi two months’ supply of food, 
and if siK’h a cnlti\aloi and his family should have 
enough to oat (ho yeai thiough it can only be at the 
piice of his becoming moic and moic deeply the bond- 
sla^e of the inone^lcndei The point is merely men- 
tioned to show to a possible objector that it has not been 
o\ erlookcd 



Aduission et thb 
Et Hon Lobe Geobqe 
HAinLTON, IIH Seo- 
eetaey op State fob 
India, in the House 
OF Commons, Auodst 
16 1901 

‘ I admit at once 
that if it could be shown 
that India has retro- 
graded in material pros 
pentij under our rule 
we stand self condemned, 
and we ought no longer 
to be trusted with the 
control of that country ’ 


[An analyns shows that 
demng his penod of semes 
at the India Office the 
present Secretary of State 
for India has drawn os 
salary a snm which repre- 
sents one year s average 
income of ninety thonsand 
Indian people I] 


The 

DIMINISHINQ INCOME 

of 

The Indian People 


Non offioiad 
Estimated Income in 

I860 

O por head 

per day 


Opfioialit Estimated 
Income in 1882 

per head 
2 pet day 


Analytical Examination 
OF ALL SotmCEB OP 
Income in 1900, less 

THAN 

3D pot head 
5 per day 
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THE PEESENT ECONOMIC CONDITION OF INDIA THE 
BEAD INCOME OF THE PEOPLE 


The Dnmmshiiig Income — A Typographical Sketch. 

Pxesidencies and Provinces to be Separately Considered as 
to Agricultural and Non-Agricultural Income 

First • a Non- Agricultural Estimate for India as a Whole 

Government Gicatly to be Condemned for Leavmg such a 
Task to Outsiders 

Decreased Income m 1899 (Treated as ‘ a Good Yeai ’) 
Compaied with 1881-2, nearly ^660,000,000 

Statement and Analysis of the A^Tiole Non-Agiaoultmal 
Income of India — Seventy-two Items and a Total 
of Je86,000,000 

Presidency and Piovvncial Estimates 

Bengal 

Diagram Showing Average Income — Q-iiessed and 
Ascertained 

Area imder Cultivation durmg Five Years 

Land Revenue m 1898-1899, £16, 000, 000 Less than m 
1882 

Government Estimates of Bice- Yield Averages 126 lbs 
Per Acre Too High , of Wheat 208 lbs Per Acre Too 
High 

Statement and Analysis of Non-Agncultmal Income 

Total Income £1 Os 8d Per Head Per Annum 

Mr Grierson on the District of Gaya the Pioneer's 
Review and Conclusion that ‘Nearly One Hundred 
Milhons m British India are Living m Extreme 
Poverty ’ 

The Madras PEEsroBNOY 

Piagra/m Showing Aveiage Income — Guessed and 
Ascei tamed 

Casual Character of ’82 Estimate the Contradiction 
between Board of Revenue Statements and the 
Barmg-Barbour Figures 

Government Collection 16, 20, and 81 per Cent of Gross 

635 
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Frodnee respeoUT^j Funine CommlsfloD St&te 
per Gent. Onlj All Botmd. 

Proportloni o! "Wet and I>ry OalHvatlon wlUi Statemcmi 
01 to Yield 

o! Famine Oonunluion of 1880 Too High by 
£19,189^ 

Chopplngi and Changtnga in Money Namenolatnro (flnt 
£, then Be. then Bx., and finally £ Steding again) 
render Statement* for mSerent Yoan Biffionlt of Oal 
eulaiion. 

Statement and Analyiii of Kon Agrienltnral Inoome. 

Arerage Income 18t. lOd Per Head Per Arm mm 

Pint-Hand Pact* Proving General Aocnraoy of Fare- 
going 

H We Can Eat Food Once in Two Dayi We Will Not 
Ailc For More 


Ths Bombit Puudexct 

THagrum Shotnng Avenge Jneome— GurwerJ and 
Aeccriatned 

Wide IHflerence between Condition of People prior to 
1870 and In 1899. 

A Poona Middling Mantha a BeqniremenU Pay by Pay 
Requires £2 7 l Id. per annttm 11 Agrionltoriat baa 
only £1 Oe. 3d. 

Sir Jamea Felle on Ont-tnm and (Indirect) Toalimcmy to 
Greater Protperity In Fendato^ State*. 

Lord Carzon t Yield EsUinate— 740 Ibi Por Acre Aotnal 
(Wheat) C38Ib*, 

Mr Wingate s Example* of Jnwar 

1878-4 408i lb*. 

JB75-6 B4SI 3be. 

The Orer-Ettlmatlon of Wheat- Yield in Bind 801 lb* Per 
Acre. 

Tndobtodnet* of Ryot* In Four Pcecon Pltlrleta — 
\nnually New Debt* oro Inenrred to 93 per Cent, of 
LandRercmio thoMoueylondor Proride* the Rovenao 

Land Rerenna DUl of 1901 1 Non Official llcmbort 
Emphatic I*rotcit. 

lllnni Dlflcrcnee between Value of Yield In 1882 and 
189S-99I £9 783,tt.>2. 

Neverlhele** the Meeroy In Council Declare* an IncTea*o 
of £3 002,C^ Per Attnwn over 1892 1 

Btatemcnl and Analysl* of Non Agrictdtoral Income 
Latter ComparaUvely Large; owing to Mannficloric* 
at Bombay and Ahmedahod. 

\Tenige Income : £1 16*. fld. per Head per Annota 
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TiIF NonTll-WF<^TKRV PROmCFS AKD OUDII 

Diag}am Shotrinq Avnagc Income— Guessed and 
Asen (ained. 

The Lcgcncl to the Gicnt Piospcritv end Easy Lend 
Bo\cnuo of thcBO Piomuccb. 

Indniduel Rnck Pentmg ILghcr Hcic then in Any Othci 
Part of India 

Another 0\ci Eqtimatc of Outturn 104 lbs per Acic 
Excess. 

Pifllcultj in Ascertaining Propoilion Revenue bears to 
Yield. 

Even Here, where there is Much IrTigation, Figures for 
Out-turn XB,C85,770 Below the Guess of 1882 
Statement and Anah sis of Non-Agricultural Income 
Agricultural Reduction smcc 1862 — 7s 6d Per Head Per 
Annum 

Average Income £1 3 b 8td per Head per *\jinum, IG*- 
3^d Lower than Viceroy’s Estimate of March, 1901 
Till PVMAII 

Dxigjani Showing Avciagc Income — Guessed and 
Ast-crtaincd 

Fift^ per Cent Cultivated ./Viens under Imgation, Never- 
theless Famine is Frequent. 

VTiat Over- Assessment and Rigidity of Our System Have 
Done to Reduce the People to Destitution 
A Significant Blue Book Entij 
‘ Propei-t> ’ 

' Rs 200 m Debt No Giain or Propei-ty ’ 

Illustrative Incidents — AU Painful 
Share of Gross Produce Claimed by Gov'ernment 
.Tullundm "Wit — According to ‘ The Little Friend of All 
the World ’ and Mr Rudyard Kiphng 
Y’et One More Ov er-Estimate of Yield — This Tune 100 lbs 
per Acre 

Statement and ilnalysis of Non- Agricultural Income 
Lord CurFon’s Additional 2s 8d per Head, Agricultur- 
ally, Represented by a Fifty per Cent Reduction on 
Old Alleged Income 

Average Income per Head per Annum 17s , as Agamst 
the Viceregal Estimate of ^2 
The Cehtral Provinces 

Diagram Shmoinq Average Income — Guessed and 
Ascertavned 

The Most Prosperous of the Provmces Nmeteen Years 
Ago CoUapsed under Stress of Scarcity 
Tei-nble Sufiermg and Unmerited Povei-ty the Conse- 
quence of Exaggerated Estunate m 1882 
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A Momimeiital B^-AiiecimeBt and a Groa Breach of 
Faith in Eodoolng Settlement Period from Thirty 
Tear* to Twelro Year*. 

Renta Increaaed by Foot Hundred to Five Hundred per 
Cent. 

Still Another Over Yield — ^Thl* Time of 228 

Iht. per Acre. 

Deaorlptlon of the Oiime OoonnHted In the Settlement of 
1896 

Mr Tedder’s and Sir Jamea PoQe s Estlmato of Yaloe 
of Orope Per Acre. 

Income of Onltivator not 2a. dd. Increase but Diminished 
hy a Yery ConsldeieHe Amount. 

Statement and Analyiia of Non Agrionltural Income. 

AreragelncomeperHeadperAnnum £l 8s. Sd. Against j£ 2 
aa Alleged on the Highest Authority in March 1901 

Bumu, Uffeb urn Lowib 

Diagram Bhoteing Aatraga Iitcam§ — Qnctted and 

Atcfrtaitud 

Ko Compailaan Statlstica for 188Q Available. 

lATge Rico OalUvaUon and Export Jatti£ca High Estlmato 
of Average Yield 

Averago Inecme per Head per Annum t £1 Ka. l^d. 

AsasKi 

Many Particulars Furnished doting Inquiry Generally 
^•riag Comparative Prosperity cl Inh^tnnta. 

Food Prices in 1859 and 1877-® Enormously Increased 

Tea Cnltivaiion the Agricultural Mainstay 

Statement and Analy^ of Non Agrioulttoal Income. 

Averago Income XI 14s. (Rd- per Head per Annum or 
Os lljd. Less than Declared Avemge for AH India. 

TEC INCOilE IR 1900 OF ALL INDIA— OCNERAL 
SUMitABT 

Figures Sobmltted Justify Author s Estimate in Open Letter 
to the Vkeroy April. 1901 

Agricultural end Non Agricultural Incomes per Head accord 
Ing to Presldenciet and Prorincei Lot Division of 
YTorkers Largely a Dlvlrion in Nome Only 

Further Analysis i BXtfiOO Princes, Maharajahs, IhrofMsionnl 
^fen Business Men, and Others, AbMrh X200 000 000 
of Total Annual Income leaving 
Thirtetn Shxlhngt and Elevenpmc* Dal/pmny Per Ilrad 
Ptr Annum 

For Each Inhabitant of BriUtb India, 

How These Facts Fall to Square with the rmpre^^ s Pro 
cl a mation of 1P58 In Their Prosperity will be Our 
btrength 
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In Pace of the Foregoing, What is England’s Duty ? 

The Destruction of the Propertied Class and the Nearly- 
Complete Eeahsation of the Bentinck-Thackeray Ideal 
of Ninety Yeais Ago 
The Lamentation of a Bengali Pubhcist 
Professional and Meicantile Classes m Utter Despan as to 
the Future 

The Great and Touchmg Faith of the Indian People as to 
Coming Pohtical and Matenal Redemption through 
Bntam. 


God Save India 1 

Appendices 

I The Incidence of Land Revenue in Bombay, by the Hon 
Gocnldaa K PareMi, MJL C 

II The Inquisition Inseparable from the Eyotwai System 
HI The Prosperity of India m Olden Days 
IV ‘ The Slow, Systematic, Starvation of India ’ 

H aving seen what the condition of the people of 
India was six yeais subsequent to the first estimate 
of the average income, and, bemg thoroughly assured, 
after the two recent disastious famines, each with a 
money loss to the people of India of at least £120,000,000, 
or, together, nearly a whole year’s mcome from every part 
of India, that it cannot now be better, it may be as well 
to take the Presidencies and Provmces separately, note 
what IS the agricultural and what the non-agncultinal 
income, setting forth the grounds on which the respective 
statements are based 

But, before doing this, it is necessai’y to indicate m 
detail what appears to be the present non-agncultural 
income for the whole of India Since 1882, when it was 
put at Es 9 per head of the whole population, 15,000 miles 
of new railways have been opened for traffic, 16,000,000 
additional acres have been brought under cultivation, 
while upon irrigation has been expended the capital sum 
of £9,669,172. Thousands of miles of new roads have 
been made Industries of all kmds have sprung into 
existence, not, it is true, countmg for very much when 
the extent of India is considered, but additions — ^foi 
what they are worth. Yet, a most generous calculation 
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in respect to every conceivable item that can be called 
non agncnltural ahowa that even m 1900, the proportion 
of annual mcome which was estimated eighteen years 
previously does not exist The present wnter, after 
diligent study and untinng examination collation and 
analysis of the figures, cannot find that mcome The 
autbonties may have been right m 1882 m the estimate 
they then made, but they afford no means whereby their 
statement could be tested. For so humble a student of 
Indian affairs as is the writer of these hues it may seem 
to savour of presumption that he should endeavour to 
set forth ao atupendoua a matter as is involved in testing 
the agricultural mcome of the whole of India and to 
trace out and set forth the non agnoultnml production 
of a whole contment of diverse countnes Somebody 
however must begm If the Governmental autbonties 
m India and m England (especially m England) resolutely 
refrain from doing that which they could, if they would, 
do thoroughly seeing the supreme necessity for its bemg 
done tbo humblest student and cntio is justified in at> 
tempting the task and m presenting what he has discerned 
to those who are interested This is my apology for 
undertaking what others with ample resources sufficient 
time and receiving large solanes, refrain from domg 
That first stop which the French say is the step that 
costs that first lesson which as the Gormona pntit is so 
hard to Icam but there would be no following learning 
were It not mastered — that step bos to bo taken that 
lesson has to bo learned by some one I do not profess 
to ha\o amved at absolute accuracy in ray statements 
but at least I have taken oxtremo pains to bo correct 
At tho worst my effort to ascertain tho real condition of 
India may bo tho means of causing others to fullj m 
Ncstigato tho facts and so achieve tho success nt which I 
aim Tho facts I have collected would scorn to indieato 
that an ovcr*estiraation to tho extent of mono than one- 
third compared v.nth results of 1832 and probably of 
one lialf compared with tho facts of that day marked tho 
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‘ guess ’ of the statesmen of 1882 The ‘ guess ’ for that 
year was — 

Non - Agricultuial Income of India 

Rs 176,00,00,000 = at Es 12 to the £ £145,833,333 
Investigation foi the year 1899 shows 

Es 136,00,00,000 = at Es 16 to the £ 85,000,000 

Decrease 1899 compared with 1882 £60,833,333 


Avoiding the unsatisfactory practice of the Finance 
Mmistei and his Secretary in 1882, who have furnished 
no details of then calculation, and whose successors 
persistently refuse to furmsh them, the items which 
make £84,751,905 will be given. They are as follows — 


Value in £ 

No Source of Income Stebunu 

1 Opium 3,166,887 

2 Salt 6,066,661 

3 Country-made Liquor, say 20,000,000 

4 Fisheries (300,000 fisherinen together 

obtam and sell fish to the value of) 1,930,140 


6 Clothmg Allow 2s 4d per head per 
annum to the 231,000,000 inhabitants, 
the total leqmrements would be of 
the value of £28,950,000 Of this 
amount Bnghsh looms supply 
£16,432,082 woi*th. Cotton mills 
m India (173) £9,469,490 woriih 

(of which £1,636,294 worth are ex- 
ported), leaving for village looms m all 
the 450,000 villages and the two or three 
hundred populous tovras, £3,784,722 , 
or, say, £8 worth for each village,^ cany 

^ ‘ Weaving is piactased on a small scale by men and women in tboir own 
homes or m small workshops ’ — ‘ Pm and Com Stat of Brit India ’ As 
there cannot be less than forty millions of homes throughout Bntish India, 
the aggregate of home production must be very considerable 
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Yaltib I2r £. 


No. 

Bouboe op Ivoowl 

Stebuho 


out the proceeds of Indian miUs and 
village looms 

18 617 918 

0 

^'crests (total receipts) 

1 239,932 


Haitufactdbes, eto 


7 

Jute and Hemp Gkwda (less KawMatenal 



included m Agnoultuial Income) 

1 087 841 

8 

Iron and Brass Foundnea 

686,079 

9 

Paper MUIb (8) 

410 000 

10 

Brewenea (28) 

371 864 

11 

Oil Mills 

040,169 

12 

Living Animals 

117 230 

18 

Cement "Works 

13,000 

14 

Chemical Works 

88 722 

10 

Coir, and Manufactures of 

226,317 

10 

Cutch Factories 

1940 

17 

Dairy Forms 

10,031 

18 

Dyo Works 

47 320 

19 

Drugs and Medicines 

95,374 

20 

Flour Mills 

1 424,017 

21 

Gas Works 

122 184 

22 

Glass lactones 

3 804 

23 

Gums and Besms 

80,492 

24 

Hemp Presses 

2 480 

20 

Hides and 8kins 

4,907 080 

20 

Homs 

107 580 

27 

Ico Factoncs 

62 313 

28 

Ivory and Manufactures of 

42,802 

29 

Jewelry and Precious Slones 

88161 

JO 

Lac (of all sorts) Tho Lac Factoncs 



account for 4£ll30,484 only I cany 
forward tho Export statement 

580 9J0 

31 

JlanarcB chiefly Animal Bones, (Again 



a ramus discrepancy m tho details 
ni 298) Export statcraont 

272 208 

3i 

'^Ilncral and Aerated ANaters 

09 UoO 
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Ko 

SouncB OF Income 

Value in £ 
Sterling 

33 

Potteiies (not including village pottery 


work) 

43,167 

34 

Potteiies, Village eaithen chatties and 


cheap goods for aU uses 

375,000 

35 

Eope Works 

178,295 

,3G 

Planting Presses (this is wholly an 
estimate of my own G-ovemment 


records show a blank) 

750,000 

37. 

Saltpetie (the export value is given, but 
the details, Presidency and Province, 


amount to only .£107,350) 

232,896 

38 

Silk, Raw 

317,872 

39 

„ Manufactures of 

116,602 

40 

Soap Factories 

34,126 

41 

Sugar 

290,999 

42 

Tannenes 

420,424 

43 

Tile Factories 

63,035 

44 

Tobacco Farms and Factories 

88,560 

45 

Wool, Eaw 

1,150,898 

46 

,, Manufactured 

170,530 

47 

„ „ (not produced m 



classed mills) 

18,307 

48 

Wood, and Manufactiues of 

1,090,048 

49 

Miscellaneous * Carpets, Benares ware. 



Silver ware, etc 

Mineeal Products 

88,560 

60. 

Coal 

1,034,398 

51 

Iron Ore ^ 

12,507 


^ The pioduction of iron IS yet quite in its infancy, the oie being woikedfor 
the most pait only m the Eaniganj district of Bengal, where it occurs m close 
proximity to the coal fields According to the figures, which, however, are 
of doubtful accuiacy, the production foi all India in 1898 amounted to only 
60,000 tons, of which nearly 42,000 tons weie produced in Eaniganj 
Whether or not it wiH be possible hereafter to utilise the iron deposits of 
other parts of India— m the Central Piovmces, Madias, and elsewhere— is a 
question which cannot yet be answered (‘E and C Stat of British India, 
p lx ) While these pages are passmg through the press the Directors of 
the Bengal and Nagpoie Eailway are said to be arrangmg to develop 
large fields of manganese ore m Chota Nagpore 
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Value ik JE 


50, 

Boubcs or Ixoovs* 

SnElDta 

62 

Gk)ld (It may be explained that, 



practically all the gold mined in 
Tndm comes from the State of Mysore) ^ 

10,998 

53 

Alum 

4,200 

64 

Gypsum 

460 

66 

Manganese Ore 

82 240 

66 

Mica 

16,004 

67 

Soaps fine 

688 

68 

Tm Ore 

2 658 

69 

Clay — for building mateonal 

66 167 

60 

Qramte , 

60,000 

61 

Gravel and Bubble 

8,836 

62 

lijatente® 

705,991 

68 

Limestone 

141,479 

04 

Sandstone 

108,888 

65 

Slate 

4 029 

66 

Petroleum Oil 

60,000 


Onmii Objectts 

07 Ploughs Not many now ploughs axo 

nmdo in each year posably undor 
100 000 in a portion o! tho Deccan 
it IS stated that no now plough bos 
been mode once tho dieastroos year of 
1877 00,066 

08 Carts Making new ones and repairing 

old 189 500 

No a’^coodI U Uk*n o( ibe goU prodooed In puU of ^ortheni lodU 
from tire vuhln^ of tlrcr t&nd* bec&oM there no meurt o( tU-Uos the 
qoutitj »lAUf<[coUj bat it If well kaovn Uut 11 U enlinlj laxi^Bcont 
Until the be-'tonlng of 1900 the goU produced in the mine* *u ahlpped from 
Domlrty to LooBoa there to be refined and coined bat, elnce then, moet of 
the mining eompankf hare been ecndlns the gold to the Dombaj Mint— 
F nnd 0 BUt. of British Indl*, p Ix. 

This may be orer-estlnuletL No valae Is placed In the Heeords a^nst 
the 5 <'13017 loni prodacod In Madia*. 1 hare put the raloe of this at 
aWnt tu Sd (Ui.7) per ton. 
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Value in £ 

No Source of Income. Sterling 

69. Boats on Eivers and at Ports New 

Boats and Eepairs . 1,000,000 

70. Indian Ships . Total tonnage, 66,728, 

some aie wrecked, others are with- 
drawn, every year fewer — a great 
industry at Calcutta and Bombay has 
been allowed to die , say, for repairs, 
etc.i 100,000 

Cattle 

71 Following the precedent of the Banng- 
Barbour mquny I include existmg 
cattle produce in the Agricultural pro- 
duction, with a set-off That is to say, 
like the two gentlemen named, in my 
calculation, too, profit for milk, ghi, 
etc., balances deductions which might 
be made on account of cultivation. 

All increase of cattle is counted as an 
addition to income m the year when 
the increase occurred The penod 
taken is pnor to the last great famine 
and, m so far as the terrible loss of 
cattle IS concerned, my calculation is 
defective, if taken as representative of 
the present condition of thmgs That 
condition is very much worse than 
these figures indicate 

Increase of Cattle %n 1898-99 
cotrupared with 1897—98 

Number 

Bulls and Bullocks 1,579,915 

Cows 758,560 

Buffaloes 931,429 

I See ante, page 88, where pai-ticnlars will be found of ehipbnilding in 

Calcutta and Bombay one hundred years ago 

36 
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Value or £ 

No Boueoe o? Incoki Steelieo 


Tonng Stock 

Ntnnbcr 

6,433,486 • 

Sheep 

1,229,877 

Goats 

8,269 014' 

Horses and Pomes 

195,780 

Mules and Donkeys 

96,618 

Camels 

61,196- 

Total 

13,666 226 


If a value of Ra 10 be put upon these 
auimalB all round ttie calf one day old 
with the mature beast it will repia- 
Bent a fair average TakoBs 186 462,250 
at Ea 16 to the £ 9,030,160 

72 Bundnea for sources of mcome which 
may have escaped consideration, say 
about fifteen per cent IS GOl 899 

Total £84,761 905 

In the Bundnes la moluded £800,000, approximatoly the 
contribution o! Catholic and Protestant Missionary 
Bociotics towards the support of Miasion Agents through 
out India and expended m India 
Thus the total for the whole of India I will now deal 
in like manner but In more detail witb each of the 
PrcBidenciea Provinces and Chief Commissionorships 
of the whole Empire 

Tbm li aoTseUilnf mriirUlAf In Uu fignm IroQ which Umm detAHj at* 
Uim. For foor jwi Iht jonitg rtoek rtood at 17^ 000 odd In the 
UitytATot iboAcrlMthcn U a imspoffire and a lull mimoul A^idii irith 
thegoaU aller bdng iath« 16^000 rani for fottr j*an then Lf All Ai 
cact An AddiUoo of 8^C0 014 j jrtl, a^n eAm*lr show a llkcnKoptiMlity 
to njftrrioa* Inflot BCt i-tht mjfUf 7 of vUeh perbapj hai to do with 
loAccniAtc tUUtUea rAther than wlUi catonl caqat*. 
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Laud Revenue collected m 1898-99 cG2,696,524 x 
20 = .£53,930,480, gioss produce. 

This IS £15,069,520 less than the estimate of 1882 In 
the absence of details justifying the laigei figures I must 
ask credence and acceptance for my own , or, failing 
their acceptance, that satisfactory reasons may be given 
why my statement should not be accepted 
It is altogether impossible, in any calculation as to 
ciop-yields and crop-values, to accept the figures of the 
Bengal Government When the Famine Commission 
of 1897 wanted a statement from Bengal showing the 
probable annual yield of food grams so that it might see 
ivhat surplus would be available after the people had been 
fed, the Bengal authorities put their food crop area at 
50,596,000 acres and the out-tm-n of food at 24,407,000 
tons, or nearly half a ton per acre, — actually, 1,072 lbs 
How does this compare with the facts ? About four- 
fifths of the area is under nee These are the yield 
statistics for nine years as pubhshed by Government , 
although they are termed ‘ estimates ’ there are many 
reasons for considering that they are fairly accurate 


statements of fact — 

- 


YEAR YIELD 

IN LBS. PEE ACRE 

ACREAGE. 

1891-92 

813 

39,552,008 

1892-93 

1,011 

37,324,907 

1893-94 

1,100 

37,856,500 

1894-95 

1,191 

38,639,500 

1895-96 

880 

37,447,600 

1896-97 

687 

36,177,400 

1897-98 

1,115 

39,549,500 

1898-99 

1,111 

39,605,400 

1899-1900 

1,069 

39,069,700 


The average is 986 lbs , or 126 lbs per acre below the 
estimate made by the Government of the Lower 
Provinces On 40,000,000 acres this means 2,751,800 
tons, or two lbs. of nee per day for eight milhons five 
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hundred thousand full-grown men for one year With 
such care are Indian etafaetics officially put forward I 
Again, take wheat In 1^8-09 there were 1,600 000 
acres under cultivation with this cereal m Bengal The 
selected averageB are for 1892, and range as follows — 


Nadia 

Lbs. 

861 

Darbbanga 

Lbs. 

984 

Murshidabad 

861 

MnyafFarpur 

984 

Dmajpur 

861 

Soran 

984 

Bajshohi 

801 

Champarun 

984 

Pabna 

801 

Monghyr 

984 

Patna Irrigated 

895 

Bhogalpnr 

984 

, Ummgated 

984< 

Pumea 

984 

Gaya Irrigated 

89S 

Molda 

984 

„ Ummgated 

994* 

Ihmcbi 

451 

Shohabad Irrigated 

895 




Umingated 0&4* 


No average for the whole Province is given, but, from 
the above figures, 960 Iba. would not bo an unfair 
cstiniato The year m which the estimate was made 
was apparently not a very good year Pamine pre- 
vafled m many porta of the Empire, Bengal included, 
although none of tho Provinces were scheduled aafamino- 
stnekem An analysis of statements giving estimated 
actual yields reveals these unsatisfactory results — 

TTKLO or LBS. 


lElE. 

WB *CBE 

ACBBAOE 

HELD a ro'n. 

1891-99 

431 

1 800 000 

250 000 

1892-03 

670 

1560 000 

466,000 

1893-94 

701 

1401 000 

469 000 

1891-05 

1 088 

1418 000 

686 300 

189a-0G 

012 

1 427 400 

346 600 

1896-07 

C4G 

1 341 700 

386 000 

1897-08 

816 

1660 500 

602 000 

1898-99 

029 

1 682 600 

650 400 

1899-1000 

823 

1665 800 

672 COO 

TbU li A lomtl oalrrlcstH UtiS clTlce 

1 

1 

m 
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The aveiage works out at 742 lbs per annum, or 
370 lbs per acre less than is alleged by the Bengal 
Government as applicable eveiywheie, enough to give' to 
750,000 full-giown Bengahs food for oneyeai at 2 lbs per 
head per day Why, it may be asked, did not the 
Eamine Commission expose these fallacious statements 
in some such detail as is being heie attempted instead of 
merely descnbing the Bengal returns as being particularly 
unrehable ? The measure of the unrehabihty ought to 
have been stated as a gmde to the student of Indian 
affairs The pnnciple on which such obvious deductions 
are avoided by all Indian officials, in every conceivable 
circumstance, is past finding out, unless one imputes a 
motive for such reticence At the best it is singular 

The non-agricultm'al income was assumed to be fifty 
per cent of the agncultural produce , so far as is known, 
that was purely an assumption It amounted, in 1882, for 
Bengal, if the estimate then made be correct, to the large 
sum of £34,600,000 That amount cannot be found, 
even now, after much additional expenditure, mostly 
with borrowed money, has been employed to ' develop ’ 
the country 

I put m everything that can legitimately be claimed 
for the Lower Provinces, and yet cannot get anywhere 
near, even for 1900, the amount alleged to have been 
received m 1882 Until the contrary be proved, I say 
once more, the foUowmg must he taken to represent the 
non-agncultuial income of Bengal — 

Vaiub in £ 


Sources of Income. Stekding. 

1. Cotton Mills, with one-tenth of the 
spmdles and a hke percentage of the 
production, say . 500,000 

2 One-fourth of the total village pro- 

duction of cloths, say 1,200,000 

3 Jute and Hemp Mills 1,937,841 

4 One-fourth of the Liquor Production 5,000,000 

5 Paper Mills 416,000 
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ViLur a £ 

Ho SOUEOK or IkCOVX. SttBLDtO 

6 Brewenes 6 000 

7 General Factories (one-fourth) say 6 000,000 

8 Coal llinea 700,000 

9 Baltfpetie 92 869 

10 Iron Ore 7,000 

U '7anoTiB Minerals 11,626 

12 Boat Building and Ship Bepamng (half) 600 000 

13 Forests 64,841 

14. Fottenes 76 000 

16 Cattle Increase one fourth 2 260 000 

16 Opium (ono-third) 1 000,000 

17 Ploughs and Carts 00 000 

18 Pnntmg Presses and other concerns m 

proportion 200 000 

19 One-fourth for Sundnes (mcluding 

fishenes) 1,660 000 


Total £21 686 177 


The busy shores of the Hughb, the mercantile houses 
m tho streets of Calcutta the great importance of the 
capital city of the Empire tho thronging millions on all 
tho broad alluvial plains from Mirraporc to Chittagong, 
from Onssa to tho borders of Assam and tho forcr ridden 
Tcrai might havo been expected to show bettor rotums 
than these If there be omission on my part of material 
sources of mcomo it is because I do not know after 
most dihgcnt scorch where to find them certainly tho 
Goremment records contain no others than those I havo 
set out and by no means all of thorn Many I havo bad 
to ‘work out for myself Taken together tho gross 
onnual income of tho Provmco would scorn to work out 
thus — 

Agricultural Income £56 930,480 

>ion Agncultural Income 21 701,177 


£76 031, Gu7 
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The whole amount, divided among 74,713,020 of popula- 
tion, yields . — 

Twenty Shillings and Three Pence per head 
per annum (£1 Os. Sd. ; or Rs.16 3a.). 

And this Liieutenant-Govemoiship is generally desciibed 
as the richest Province m the Empire ! 

There is much evidence to support the view as to the 
condition of the Bengali people which such a deduction 
as this pie-supposes I had hoped to cite the facts 
naiiated in 1893 by Mr G A Grierson, C I E , of the 
Indian Civil Service, in his ‘Notes on the District of 
Gaya ’ My inqmiies, however, both m England and in 
India, have failed to obtam for me a copy of the work 
I, therefore, take a review of the book (which is also a 
S3 nopsis of its contents) fiom the Ptoneei newspaper of 
May, 1893 The information seen through the medium 
which this paper provides, acquires additional value as 
evidence. In the course of the review it is stated — 

Mr Grierson’s ‘ Notes on the District of Gaya ’ is an 
admirably faithful and complete picture, not only of 
the physical features, but of the economic and social 
conditions of the district In this latter respect the httle 
volume IS a wonderfully complete exhibition of the real 
India — not the India as it appears to the casual visitor 
in his swallow-flights across the contment, but the India 
of the millions The picture has its bright side and its 
dark There is httle evidence of the strife and antagomsm 
of class against class, which m these days unhappily bulk 
so largely in the hfe of the Western world The divisions 
of society are cleEirly cut , but as the position of every- 
body is plainly defined m the social scale, so also are his 
duties No doubt there are ways m which the mdividual 
endeavours at times to get more than communal custom 
allots Inm The reaper wiU try to make the sheaf in 
which he takes his payment at harvest-time bigger than 
the rest or the goldsmith may not put all the silver 
or gold he ought into the ornament But, on the whole, 
the conflict of interests is not obtrusive, and the broad 
impression, personal feuds apaii;, left by the economic 
microcosm, is one of harmony 
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But there are features in the district hfe upon which 
it IS less pleasant to dwell In Ga^ one-half the popu 
Ifltion hve by cultivation of the soil but Mr Grierson 
tells us that one of the most remarkable facts about 
cultivation in the district is that it does not as a rule, 
pay for lU expenses It is found that when the holdmg 
8 less than 12j acres m extent even m the most fertile 
portion of the distnot it will not snfBoe for the support 
of an average family, which in the case of a iwot, usually 
runs to SIX persons In that case the ryot and his family 
must either eat less than two full meals a day, or have 
supplemental sources of mcome and perhaTO even then 
he may not ^ve enough food or clothing hlr Gnerson 
proves this by a careful examination of the income 
derivable from holdmgs of various sixes, but he also 
instituted an interestmg expenmental test m the case 
of four villages with a population of 168 famihes and 
1 210 cultivators, A native gentleman, in whom the 
cultivators held entire confidence, was deputed to find 
out from each ryot his actual income and expenditure 
The 1 210 ryots oultmted in all about 1 428 acres and 
the net income realised was Bs 9 248 Prom other 
sourcoa there was on mcome of Bs 5 810 so that the 
total not mcome of the 1 210 cultivators was Bs 16,108 
or an average of Ks.12 4 a head But to let a person 
live in comfort with two lull meals a day and Bumaent 
clothmg you re(jmre Es 16 a year, so that m the case 
of these four villages there was a deficit of Be 2 G a 
head This too, without rcckomng expenditure on social 
ceremonies which are compulsory ana ore never protcr 
mitted. In the cose of the four villages in question this 
item came to over one mpeo a head which brmgs the 
deficit up to Bs 8 4 (48 4d ) a head 
Coming to the labourers of the district, who form about 
one fourth of tho population the poverty is still tnoro 
general There ate two classes of labourers the free 
mbourcr or mazdiir and tho serf or kamiyfi It soimds 
strange to speak of subjects of tho British Crown os 
serfs but though tho kamtm has been prohibited b^ 
law from selling lumseU and lus heirs for ever, a» ho onco 
did ho achio\ca \nrluaUy tho same result by hiring 
himself, in consideration of a stated advance or loan 
to serve for a hundred years or until tho money is repaid, 
v.hich comes to \6ry much tho same thing Tho 
tna dur is a free labourer but one jear with another 
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I'"' nnic!) ih»' j-mno income t lie JTe has 
)'.?r5'<r wii'n'--, rnd oJ course ^loatci independence, but 
hi ^ wnil m U re'-;ulni. The lamv/a, too, lias the first 
of plnrme:, and often iecet\cs piesonts, such as 
n<o!u\ foi dnnKnif: todd\ and f^ifts of old clothes. 
Sujipp' ino that i> Inljomei and hiK\’,ite aio fully cinplojcd, 
Mr (4nu on < ileuintc'- that their total annual income 
rmr' ‘ ' rhout It^.n J*2 pei annum, hut a'^ the family 
n-mlK cemm-t* of foui pistons, tins /^ncs J^s i f) shoit 
o{ the Iv 1 *> ^\hle)l is necessai) foi a comfoitahlo 
iMsf-nr^ MVit of t]n*>,’ v.iites Mi Giicison, ‘may 
he niadt up In odds and ends, supplemental souiccs 
i‘f jn< mne, ..neli < uttmj: fuel m the jangal and the like, 
hut theeuat'i }eni must ho met l)^ insufiiciont clothin^ 
Oi food. Tins ('dculation is home out by piactical 
er.penenee It is mii\eisa!l} stated that a labouici has 
fn qtn ntly to content himself yith one meal a day m 
order to a\oi<l rt,unihm.nt of the food of the children, 
and that t\eii v.hcn tno meals nic taken they are raiely 
of lh< full amount.' Lastly, thcie is the artisan class 
who, like tlu' lahourers, foim about a fourth of the 
total population I'Mi the most part the \aiious handi- 
riafts are flomislnii"* hut theic aic tw'o exceptions. In 
thcbt lattci dn>.s the mills of Manchestei and Bombay 
have lun the weaver (jolaha) so haid that he is dis- 
npprnnng fiom the distnct ‘If,’ says Mi Giieison, 

‘ all the mcmhcis of the jolaha caste had to depend 
on the pioducc of their looms, thej^ would have died 
out long ago ’ Most of them now cam their living by 
ngiiciilturc, and a good many also by seivice and trade 
Along with the wcavei the dyci also {lanqicz) is suffenng 
fioin the competition of the West ‘Cheap European 
dyes can he bought for a pice m the bazaai, and people 
dye their own clothes The piofession of dyei is fast 
disappeaiing, and with it the beautiful old permanent 
Indian dyes ’ Tlius ev^en of the artisan class, who aie 
naturally the best to do, two entire groups are becommg 
merged "in the laboureis, of whom theie aie already too 
many m the district, and who, as we have seen, all 
live on the wrong side of the margin of comfortable 
subsistence 

If we sum up the facts Mi* Gneison thus puts before 
us regarding the various sections of the district population, 
the conclusion we arrive at is certainly not encouraging. 
Biiefly, it IS that all the persons of the labouring 
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clasaes, and ten per cent of the cultivating and artisan 
classes, or forty five per cent of the totsd population 
are insufficiently clothed or insufficiently feu or both 
In Gaya distnct this -would give about a milhon persons 
without sufficient means of support If we assume that 
the circumstances of Gsto are not exceptional — and 
there is no reason for thinkmg otherwise — it follows 
that neatly one hundred milhons of people m British 
India ore livmg in extreme poverty No doubt extreme 
poverty means something far less repulsive and appalling 
in the East than in the “West Mr Gncrson is careful 
to pomt out that his inquines do not warrant the 
suggestion that this large number of human beings 
(ho IS speakmg of course only of Gaya) is, os a rule 
in actual want of food or has never more than one 
meal a day In the majority of coses two meals a day 
form the rule but they have often to curtail the number 
of their meals for a few days at a time to enable thorn to 
tide over difficulties Equally unwarrantable is it to 
suppose though doubtless Mr Naoroii will turn Mr 
Gnerson to his own nses that Bntisn rule is m any 
way responsible for the poverty of bo large a proportion 
of the Indian people Lees is token from each mdividuol 
and they have vastly more to distribute in the aggregate 
than they over had under Hmdu Eaia or hlnhammadan 
Emperor * If the excess is swallowea up by the increase 
in numbers that is no sin of the Government Never 
thelcss the fact of the poverty is there, and a most 
unpleasant fact it is The remedy is loss obvjouB is 
indeed remote to the pomt of obscurity It is no doubt a 
beautiful trait of native life that the meals which the 
elders of the family deny tlicmsolves go to the c^dren 
As one of Mr Gnerson e informants puts it The 
children get their t^o meals wo cannot see 

them die NQ^c^theIcs8 to reduce the problem to the 

simplest terms it were better if the children ^cro leas 
numerous. The difDculty is much as Bill, the crossing 
Ev,cepcr stated it to an enterprising intor\noaor hem 
on diBCovcnng the causes of the squalor in the East End 
of London There s too many on ns, and that a the 
fact 

Th# rtmuVj la tlUi lb# preceJlaa Knlrtie* trt hlrWj prorewUre 
Ul, lo tl«w of th« fftct4 Twofjed la the mitt »in not find 

U dlCcnll to ian\e eUffwioee for ttieb ipetUl * the rt*lemenU 

In vhlcb ba^ e not ibe merit c^tn ot bclos 
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THE i^rADKVR Tl^EfilDENCy. 

JC i'u < c^inpJo were wnnic<J of Cio ca'^unl cimiacter 
oC iho of 38S2 niul ji jn^tificafion ^^crc admis- 

foi tbo hr'.itatioTi oxhibitt'd to make the whole Note 
puhlte, they mi^ht hr fonnrl in the hapliazard character 
of the jv'rtirnl'^rs ‘^upphccl to the Famine Commission 
of IS78~S0 for Madras m icgaid to the agiicultmal 
inconit of tliai rrcsulenc}. The line m the Note of 
1882 h\ Iflarl Ciomci and Sii DaMd Barbour concerning 
Madras roads thus • — 

Trotlucc Pajmenl For Cent 

.Afadras B..'30,00,00,000 Bs.7,64,46,000 15 3 

The Famine Commissioners of 1878-80 presented 
(para 15G, Report Part I ) an approximate and rough 
estimate m which they put the yield of food-grams 
from 20,000,000 acres in Madras at 8,500,000 tons, 
valued at £5 per ton, and amounting to ^£42,600, 000 , 
the 2,500,000 acres under non-food crops were apparently 
valued at £3 per acre, or £7,500,000 — together the 
Rs 50,00,00,000 in the Note But six millions of acres 
were wrongly included , these are m Zemindary tracts, 
and, in the estimate of the Famine Commissioners of 
1897 are (nghtly) omitted This leaves 20,000,000 acres 
alleged as under cultivation, whereas the actual area m 
1880-81 was 15,059,000 acres, plus the distracts of South 
Kanara and Malabar (omitted) — say, 1,800,000 acres, or 
16,859,000 acres in all The settlement m vogue was 
that ranging from 1860 to 1890, and was for thirty years 
from the respective dates of the conclusion of the mquiry 
in the respective distncts Elaborate tables show that 
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the proportion taken of the net value of crops by the 
Government ranges from thirty-one per cent, on wet land in 
South Arcot to twelve per cent on dry land m North Salem, 
taking the maximum m such instance. The particulars 
from South Arcot may be cited as a sample — 



Value of 
Gross 
Produce 

Deduction 
for Season 
Changes 

Cultivation 

Exs 

Value Net 
Produce 

Govern- 

ment 

Eevenue 

Percen- 
tage * 

Dry 

Es a p 

11 16 10 

Bs a p 

2 15 11 

Es a p 

4 4 6 

Es a p 

4 11 5 

lEs a p 

I 1 18 6 

15 

Wet 

17 9 9 

3 8 4 

7 4 2 

6 13 8 

6 8 7 

81 


The aveiage for the eleven distncts is given thus — 


Dry 

8 2 4 

1 11 6 

[3 8 7! 

8 8 8 

18 7 

1 IS 

Wet 

26 6 9 

4 11 1 

9 13 2 

11 18 6 

5 6 1 



These figures enable us to judge what the Govern- 
ment estimated value of the whole crops really is The 
proportions are four acres of dry to one acie of wet 
cultivation. 

Land Revenue for 1882-83 . £4,50G,4d9‘^ 

Add for Irrigation (one-fourth of total 

Cl edited to Land Revenue from Imgation) 35,000 


Total L‘4, 541,459 


This is divisible not into fifths, but, piactically, into 
halves, the supeiior yield on one-fifth of irrigated lands 
brmging up its value to that of the pioduct of the 
remammg foui-fifths 3 

^ In face of these percentages Sir Henry Powler should cease to proclaim 
that the Indian authorities take only a slight percentage of produce ns rc\ enuc 

= * Stat. Abs Bnt India,’ Ho 18, p. 64 

3 Many of the foregoing particulars arc deduced from ‘ Eophcs to Chap i 
of the Circular of Questions circulated by the Famine Commission (1879) 
compded m the office of the Board of Be\enue, Madras ’ 
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Dry Lanas £2 270,799 x OJ « ^16 188,192 

Wet Lands ^£2, 270, 729 x 6 11868,646 

Total £26,491,837 

To carry the comparison fnrther the £ sterling must 
be tnmed into mpeea at the rate for the year — 12 to the 
£1 £26,491 887 X 12 * Bs 81 79,02 044. 

Estimated by the Eomme Commission Es 60 00 00 000 
Board of Revenue Actual Results 31 70,02 044 

Over statement Es 18 20 97 060 

Or £19 189 868 ~ 

Reference may now be made to the yield m Madras 
dunng 1898-99 the increase in imgated area disturbs 
the proporbons of wet and dry cultivation only ghghtly, 
os pressure on the soil by dispossessed mdustnals and 
increased population have brought more dry land under 
the plough The dry land area cultivated has increased 
one-third the imgated area has doubled wot produce 
therefore must bo reckoned as 7 and dry as 6 or m 
other words 7-12thB of tho rovonue must be multiphed 
by 6 (twen^ per cent for wet lands) and 6-'12tb8 1^ 6S 
(fifteen per cent for dry land) 

Gross land rovonue m 1898-sk) £3 358 832 
Divided as m tho previous instance — 

Dry Lauds £1 399 002 x O3 -= £9 832 080 

Wet Lands £1969 902 x 6 = 0,790 510 

Totals 410 182 190 


Explanation again is necessary From tho figures it 
would appear as if tho gross land revenue of Madras in 
169&-99 were £1 200 000 less than sixteen years before 
It IS not Tho confasion anscs from the clioppmgs and 
changings made m the official accounts and the GCcming 
carclcsiDcss on the part of rcBponsiblo officmls to make 
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statements squaie with one another In No. 18 of 
the Statistical Abstracts the Madras revenue is put at 
564,506,469 , in No 27 the same revenue is put at 
EiX 4,506,459 The average rate of exchange in 1882-83, 
to which both these statements refer, was Is 7M pei 
rupee Rs.l2|- = ^1 sterhng , consequently the sum was 
neither £4,506,459, as fiist stated, nor Es 4,50,64,590, but 
563,610,944 > The pre-iequisite to any thorough adminis- 
trative reform m India is the reduction of all Indian 
figures since 1850 to one denomination, and then publica- 
tion in that denomination Otherwise comparison be- 
comes misleading to a dangerous degree and the task of 
the Indian student is made almost impossible of accom- 
phshment It only needs that a start should be made on 
the nght hnes , this done it will be as easy to give the 
light figures as it now is to give the wrong 
Tested by the figures of 1882-83 the returns for 1889-90 
appear to show a reduction of £252,112 , the difference 
is accounted for by the difference in the steihng value of 
the rupee — as a Government com, that is to say, as a 
token, not as a piece of silver representing the mtiinsic 
value of the precious metal. 

The non-agncultural income of the Presidency may be 
thus set forth . — 

No. Source of Income 

1 Salt 

2 Saltpetre 

3. Country-made Liquor (one-sixth) 

4 Fishenes (one-third) 

5 Clothing (village production one-sixth) 

6 Eorests (total mcome) 

7 Coir, and manufactures of 

8 Hides and Skins (one-fourth) 

9 Cotton — piece goods (exported) 

10 „ Twist and Yam (exported) 

11 „ Village production (one-sixth) 

12. Timber and Wood 


Value in £ 
Steeling 

97,010 

11,515 

3,333,333 

600,000 

750,000 

154,234 

225,317 

1,975,660 

540,543 

117,562 

2 , 000,000 

10 / ,3tJO 


67 
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Valub IB £ 

No SoimcB or Imooss 


Stbsubo. 

18 Live Aynmols (e3:ported) 


112,374 

14 Oils 


018 168 

16 ‘Floui liLUe (one twentieth) 


71,246 

16 Breweries 


32,646 

17 "Wool, BftW (nearly ono-half) 


476 000 

18 Minerals Quarry Stones 

Eb 66 000 


Granite 

80 000 


Ijatente 

1,110,000 


Lnnestone 

140,000 


Sandstone 

90,000 


Slate 

1760 


Manganese 

48,860 


Gold 

16 400 




711 067 

10 Pottery of oB kinds (one*Bixtb) 


70 000 

20 'Vanons Manufactones, oto 


100,000 

21 Tobacco Farms and Factories (say three- 


fourths of whole of India) 


70 000 

22 Ploughs— repanrs, etc (one sixth) 

lOOOO 

23 Carts— DOW repairs etc (one-sixth) 

82 000 

24 Boats on Bivers and at Ports (one fourth) 

250 000 

25 Cattle — inorcaso m year (over one fourth) 

2 400,000 

20 Sundries to cover omisaionB 


800 000 

Total 

£16 050,623 


The combined totals ol incomo from both sources 
show — 

Agncoltotal Incomo £10 182,190 

Add Coffee (valno at port of shipment) 1 100, US 

Non agricultural Incomo 15,050 523 

£ 85 078 IM 

Dmdo this sum £35,978,101, by population, 39,203 000, 
the result is — 



‘We are dyings for lac^ food’ 5d 

Eighteen Shillings and Tenpenoe per head per annum ; 
or Rs.l5 2a. — Eiye-Eighths of One Penny per day 
per person. 

With such an average income available, if the whole 
sum be equally divided between thirty-five milhons of 
people, the awful sigmficance of such a narrative as that 
which follows becomes palpable to the most mdifferent 
leader ‘ Leaving out other questions,’ writes the Eev J. 
Knowles,^ a missionary of long expenence in Southern 
India, ‘ cannot we save miUions fiom starvation ? Now 
I do not think one out of a thousand of yom readers has 
any idea how poor the poor in India really aie Let us 
look first at the question of food Do these poor people, 
even under ordinary ciicumstances, get enough to eat? 
Here aie two extracts from letters fiom missionanes I 
know, given in this month’s GhoiucU of the London 
Misstonaiy Society — 

‘^‘1 thmk the most trying expenence I ever had,” 
writes the Rev J I Macnair, of Cuddapah (January 13), 
“ was a three weeks’ tour in September of last year, in a 
part of the country where our people aie specially pool, 
and where they have had no proper ciops for several 
years. My tent was sunounded day and mght, and one 
sentence dmned in my ears perpetually — ‘ We aie dymg 
for lack of food ’ We do not expect that the present 
yeai (1901) will be any improvement on the last The 
famme will be only local, we hope, but it will be a tune 
of temble hardship ” 

So one missionary Now foi another and older 
missionaiy, the Rev G H Macfarlane, who wntes ~ 

‘ ‘‘ The gram which each householder is usually able to 
lay m store has this year been very meagre It can serv^e 
only for a few weeks at most After that comes the 
period of no work and giadual starvation It is the 
tiding over this period— till June or July, when lam may 


* Lettei to the Manchester Guardian, Maicb, 1901 
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begin again — tbat ib the diffioulty We cannot present 
harrowing tales of starvation and death as yet But 

PEOPLE LITIKO OK 0KB MEAL EVEBY TWO OB 
THBBB DATS 

the poorer classes in India are always prepared for this 
As one of onr Chnstaans said, ‘ If we can eat food once in 
two days we will not ask for more 

‘ In my own missionary experience I once carefoUy 
mveatigated the earnings of a congregataon of three 
hnndred, and fonnd the average amoonted to 

LESS THAN A PAETniKQ A HEAD PBB DAY 

They did not Uve they eked ont on existence I 
have been m huts where the people were Imng on 
camon I have taken photographs of famine groups 
which are enough for most people , yet tn all that eoite 
there no recognued famine Purtber, the salt tax 
alone amounts to between two and a half and five per cent 
of the income of a labounng-clasB family and the poorer 
the people are the worse is their food, and the more they 
crave for salt Now for nearly all those poor people 
the food 18 only a little nee or food gram, the bulk is 
loss nounshmg food. Bo it comes to pass that, living 
as they do and that from hand to mouth, if they fail 
for a fow days to work they have to face starvation, and 
when famine really comes it is ready to claim its milhonB 
as victims unless prompt and timely help is given 
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THE BOMBAY PBESIDENCY 

In the Note of 1882 the Bombay Presidency was 
described as havmg — 

Agncultural Produce valued at ^633,800,000 , 

or (BS.12J to the £) Bs 39,00,00,000. 

Scarcely anything more startles the student of Indian 
Blue Books than the wide difference m the reports written 
concerning the condition of the people generally in 1876, 
the year before the great famine of 1877, and those 
wntten in 1881 and 1882 in obedience to Lord Duffenn’s 
behest. In no instance is this more marked than m 
relation to the Bombay Presidency and the Panjab The 
Bombay officials descnbe a state of things which would 
mdicate that the good cotton tunes of ten years before 
the 77 famme still left the general cultivator m a posi- 
tion to do some justice to the soil, and, therefore, to reap 
good crops One must suppose the crops described by 
the highest officials in the Presidency as being grown, in 
some considerable measure at least, were really reaped 
If they were, then the decadence in the districts of this 
Presidency has, during the past thirty years, proceeded at 
a most temfic rate The officials of that day, with food 
pnces — 

Rice 16 lbs pel rupee Bajra 86 lbs per rupee * 

Iowan 82 „ ,, „ Naclmi 32 „ „ „ 

state that a Poona middhng Maiatha cultivatoi would 
require, and presumably would, in the way of daily food, 
have — 

I ‘ Condition of the Country and People of India,’ Parliamentary Paper, 
p 806 ‘ Articles required each month to make up the ordinary meals of a 

field cultivator and labourer in the Deccan and of a Kunbi m the Konkan ’ 
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begin again — tbat la the difficnlty W© cannot present 
harro'Wing tales of starvation and death as yet But 

PEOPLE A-r-R UVINO ok ONE \rRAT. B7EBY TWO OB 
THEEB DAYS 

the poorer classes in India are always prepared for this 
As one of onr Chnstians said. If we can eat food once m 
two days, we will not ask for more * 

‘In my own mismonary experience I once carefnlly 
investigated the earnings of a congregation of three 
hundred, and found the average amounted to 

LESS TSA2J A FABTBING A HEAD PER DAY 

They did not live , they eked out an existence I 
have been in hnts where the people were living on 
camom I have taken photographs of famine groups 
which are enough for most people yet in all iheii C(ue$ 
there loas no recognteed famine Further, the salt tax 
alone amounts to between two and a ball and five per cent, 
of the income of a labounng-olasa family , and the poorer 
the people ore the worse is their food, and the more they 
crave for salt Now, for nearly all tboso poor people 
the food 18 only a Uttlo nee or food groin, the bulk is 
less nounshing food So it comes to pass that, hving 
03 they do and that from hand to mouth, if they fail 
for 0 few days to work they hove to face starvation, and 
when fommo really comes jt is roady to claim its millions 
05 victims unless prompt and timely help is given 
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THE BOj\rBAY PBESIDENCY 

In the Note of 1882 the Bombay Presidency was 
described as ha\ing: — 

Agiicultiual Produce valued at ^£33, 800, 000 , 

or (Rs.l2^^ to the £) . Rs.39,00,00,000! 

Scarcely anything more startles the student of Indian 
Blue Books than the wide difference m the reports written 
concerning the condition of the people generally in 1876, 
the year before the great famine of 1877, and those 
WTitten m 1881 and 1882 m obedience to Lord Duffenn’s 
behest. In no instance is this more marked than in 
relation to the Bombay Presidency and the Panjab. The 
Bombay officials desenbe a state of tlnngs which would 
indicate that the good cotton times of ten years before 
the *77 famine still left the general cultivator m a posi- 
tion to do some justice to the soil, and, therefore, to reap 
good crops One must suppose the crops described by 
the highest officials m the Presidency as being grown, in 
some considerable measure at least, were really reaped 
If they were, then the decadence in the districts of this 
Presidency has, during the past thirty years, proceeded at 
a most teiTific rate The officials of that day, with food 
prices — 

Eicc 16 lbs. pel rupee 1 Bajra 86 lbs pei rupee " 

Jowan 82 „ „ „ I Nachni 32 „ „ „ 

state that a Poona middhng Maratha cultivator would 
require, and iiresumably would, in the way of daily food, 
have — 

^ ‘ Condition of the Country and People of India,’ Parbamentary Paper, 
p 306 ‘ Articles required each month to make up the ordmary meals of a 

field cultivator and labourer in the Deccan and of a Knnbi m the Konkan ’ 
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Groan np and WoiMng 

Boy 0 
Tei 

if Ten 

^’o 

Xamo of Irlicloq 

) 

Male and Female 

irs 




! 

Weight 

Value 


m 

I. 

Rice, second sort... 

ilb 


11b. 

a p 

0 8 

2 

Jowaii 

U lb 


a. 

13n]ii 





. 

4 . 

Wlicnt 






0 

Gram 

... 




G. 1 

Bigi 01 Kacbni . 



•Mi* 


7. ' 

' Gin 




- ■ 

S. 

Oil 

180 gi. 

0 1 

90 gi’. 


9. 

Salt . 

400 gi 

0 1 

180 gi. 

0 0^ 

10 

Vcgotalilcs 01 Pulse 

aboutd 07S 

0 3 

— 


11. 

! MtUc 


1 

— 

1 

12 

Kokanib . ' 


i 

1 

i 

18 

Cocoanut Kcniel . . 





11 

Chilly Pow del 





15. 

Turmeric 





10 

17. 

Conandci . . . 

Jira 

07S. 

0 4 

— 

0 2 

18 

Assafoctida 





19 1 

Onions 






Gallic 





21 

Salt Fish 





22 

.Tagil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23, 

Fuel 

8 lbs. 

0 3 

“ ■ 



Total per day . 2 3 0 1 0 

Days per month .... 30 30 

Es.4 3 6 Es.l 9 0 


That IS to say, to sustam Me, with some vanety in food, 
and without reckoning clothes and other necessaries, theie 
IS needed for a family of four 


Father 

Mother 

Boy of ten years 
Young child 


Es a 

p 

£ s 

d 

50 10 

0 

3 17 

6 

50 10 

0 

3 17 

6 

18 12 

0 

1 5 

0 

6 4 

0 

8 

4 


Total 


Es.126 4 0 


£9 8 4 
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or Bay, Es.81i (£2 7s. Id ) each It will be seen later 
what the agncnltural produce to-day m Bombay prondea 
Suffice it to Bay here that it provides nothing like Es 81^ 
(£2 7 b. Id.) per head, nay nor half that sum Lord 
Gurzon says the Bombay cultivator should be Ils,2 (23. 8d.) 
per head ^tter off m 1901 than he was m 1882 that is, his 
mcome should be Eb. 83J (£2 Rs 9d ) always assuming 
he could hve as well now as it is described above he lived 
then 

For a Poona kunbi mmilftr tables are given as also for 
a kunbi of Kolhapur and for a kunbi of Eatnagin The 
totals m each case (same number of members of family) 
ore — 

B«. ^ £ I. d. 

Poona Kunbi 108 4 0 or 6 17 0 

Kunbi of Kolhapur 108 4 0 , 5 17 0 

Kunbi of Eatnagin 181 18 0 C 12 1 

The official responsible for tbe tables whence the abovo 

facts are gathered is Sir James Broithwaite Peile K 0 8 1 
now a member of the CJouncil of India In the course 
of the paper accompanying tbe tables Sir James Pefle 
Bays The incidence of the Government assessment on 
land has been oscertamed by careful experiments to bo 
less than one-sixth of the gross return on very ordinary 
cultivation The new cosh rents of the Bhaunagar Stato 
oro about one third of tbo gross produce m some dis 
tncts more and yet the State is very flounshing The 
rcmmdars of Ahmcdabad after a few deductions divide 
the entire gross produce with the tenants in equal shares, 
yet they have no difficulty m keeping their tenants Of 
course the produce rent vanes with the season but if 
Es 12 Es C and 0 ore taken as the produce in a good, 
a middling and a bad season of an acre assessed at Es 1, 
the produce rent on the three years will bo Es 8, while 
Government assessment will bo Ea 8 — that is to say the 
Government collection ( assessment means collection) 

IS m the circumstances described more than one-third 
of the average gross produce and not one sixth 
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Further passages in Sir J ames Peile’s report show that 
the Ponihay cultivator must have enjoyed halcyon days 
piior to the famine of 1877, though, as one remembers 
the total collapse of the ^^estem Indian agncultmist 
during the famine and, in many cases, his mabihty even 
to the time of succeeding famines to nght himself, one 
wonders wlience all this prosperity departed ere the time 
of distress came 

The condition of the Bombay cultivator, according to 
the particulars garnered in 1888, has already been 
recorded in these pages They show, indubitably, that, 
from one montli to eight months m various distncts, 
the land does not produce enough to maintain those who 
cultivate it The reader, if he be following these illus- 
trations and arguments with the interest mcumbent upon 
him, may not unprofitably tima to pp 451-458 before 
proceeding farther, and reperuse what is there set forth 

It may now be well to inquire what is the probable 
agricultural income of the Presidency at the present 
time Towards the end of the decenmal period, 1880-89, 
times were not good Yet there had been a long senes of 
more than average yeais of prospenty Since then twelve 
ji-ears have passed, mne of them have been bad j^ears, 
involving, in some mstances, the total loss of crops and of 
everythmg that could be tmned into value, however 
tnflmg Not only m the and Deccan distncts, but also 
in the nch Gujarat division, calamity upon calamity has 
fallen upon the people How great the dechne in pro- 
duction has become may be judged from a statement as to 
yield of wheat in the Presidency generally and m Smd 
The particulars are available for wheat only among good 
grams, but what applies to this cereal, quantum valeat, 
will apply to other products of the Bombay fields , any- 
how the responsible Government which gives one aspect 
which IS detnmental, when understood, to itself, does not 
give the other aspects which, it may be supposed, would 
be favourable 

The estimated average yield per acre of wheat m 
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Bombay in 1896-97 -mia 676 lbs The actual out tom in 
tons and from them reduced to lbs,* was — 


Xeae. 

Lbs. 

Yeab. 

Lst. 

1891-92 

438 

1896-97 

464 

1892-98 

624 

1897-98 

766 

1893-94 

681 

1893-99 

703 

1894-9C 

618 

1899-1900 

174 

1895-90 

440 




Average 632| lbs 


How near these figures are to the actual facta and how 
utteriy vimonary la the Viceroy a complacent (but, in 
view of the consequences wholly cruel) talk of an average 
yield of 740 lbs, of food grama to the acre la proved by 
Sir James Peile In his Note on Crop Expenmenta in 
tho Bombay Presidency,* he says — 

‘11 Mr 'SVmgato says of the produce of Juwor 
Tho favourable season of 1872-73 gives about 
1 000 lbs to the acre, but next year the failure is 
almost complete and 1874-76 is, if anything worse 
And ho infers the faduro was such ns to dnve tho 
ryot to borrow money to pay his assessment 

Turning to his table I see the rotes of production 
quoted ore — 

1873-74 07G 212 870 370, lbs per acre 

Avtraoe 4035 lbs 

1674-76 200, 138 767 040 112, 240, 

240 420 lbs per acre 
Average 842^ lbs 

Sir James Pcilo goes on to make some remarks which 
must bo quoted hero bocanso of tboir pcrtmency to tbo 
point involved and which the reader is bogged to bear in 
mind when tho Central Provinces yields come before him 
1 6CC says Sir James tbc average produce assumed for 

Acrinlttml SUUtUcs el BrUUh IndU, Oilmilh Itfoe p &71 
CmilUon ol lb* CcaoUj PcopU of lodlA, rualoe Dine Book 
ISjl p o 
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JiuAJir HI the Ccntinl Provinces is m vanous districts, 
300, 302, 322, 3 (d 1, 400, 406, 435, 467, 480, 500, 582, 716, 
lbs. pci acic. So that tlieso 408 lbs. or 432 lbs would be 
celled an a\oiago rather than a complete failure No 
doubt, however, the 1,000 lbs latc is exceptional for the 
Deccan, and an avciage abo\c 500 lbs would not be safe ’ 
In Sind the a\ciagc 3 ncld was put at 944 lbs The 
actual out-tmn in tons is here again leduced to lbs . — 


You 

T.b': 

Yofti 

Lbs 

1891-92 

536 

1896-97 

644 

1892-93 

765 

1897-98 

664 

1893-91 . 

. 763 

1898-99 

484 

1891-95 

719 

1899-1900 

435 

1895-96 

508 




Actd.vl Average 613,], lbs 


It will be noted that m no single year was the officially- 
stated average reached bj’’ 179 lbs., and on the whole 
period the average decrease was 331] lbs per acre The 
average area under the cereal was about 500,000 acres 
each 3 'ear. Consequently the diminished produce annually 
during this penod in Sind amounted to 165,600,000 lbs , 
enough to support every able-bodied man m the Province 
fully three months on rations at 2 lbs per day And in 
Sind the cultivation was almost wholly on irrigated fields 
Whence, then, the falling off in estimated yield of thirty- 
three per cent ? 

Pimther evidence, and this of a most stariiling character, 
must be pondered by the reader before we come to actual 
figmes concerning the present agricultmal income of 
Bombay 

First, the indebtedness of the ryots in the fom Deccan 
districts with a population of nearly four millions The 
average land revenue of the years 1885 to 1892 was 
Bs 57,17,000 (Es 12 to the £ = £476,417) Durmg that 
period the average annual borrowing was Bs 63,70,000 
(£447,500) ! Thus — 
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TatuI lUrcime 

SucfUT Inge. 

PeroenUge of Bor 
rowing to Horemie. 

Avemffo for 16 £ 

Arera^ for 16 £ 


yetn 476 417 

year* 447,600 

03 


On the baaia of these figorea, saya a most able author * of 
a * Note on Agriculture m Bombay in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Poona Saroajamk 8ahha October, 1894, 
the ryota annual debts in the Presidency may he 
estimated at Ha 2,60,00,000 (£1,666 667) and taking the 
average ratio of interest on secured debts at tvyelve pet 
cent their nnnnfll mtereat payment on account of annual 
debts come to Ba 80,00 000 (£200,000) Nor is this all. 
The pressure of old debts is excessive On the basis of Mr 
Woodbum s figuroa of nine districts, giving on an average, 
Bs 28 (£2 Cs 8d ) per head of the population the total of 
such debt for the ■whole Presidency might be put at about 
Bs 45 00 00 000 (£30 000 000) on which the annual mterest 
charge at twelve per cent amounts to Bs 6 40 00 000 
(£4 500 000) On Mr Woodbum b data it ’is 
Bs 6 00 00 000 (£4 060 000) 

It 19 m the presence of such a calamitous etato of 
things mne years ago, ■with two severe famines in the 
interim that the Bombay Government think to restore 
prosperity to the people by reduomg the sccunty which 
can bo given by a landowner to the moneylender for his 
accommodation in times of disaster To stroke a hill 
side m Assam for the purpose of soothing the land during 
an earthquake is on a par with the production of such a 
remedy for such on evil ® 

The etJliot of tb« Jonrnal Thij note written by Wr 0 V Joihl 

II.A nmdxu)ter Sh^pore nigh School and md the IcdustrUl Con 
ferta^ on th* Hth ol Sept mber 1B9I hu been kindly pUced at enr 
dltpo«d. The rtmukt whkh ImmedUWy loUow win bo foond In their 
»nittipTUt< pUc* In k cltiUoo which •pp«*i» on pp 817-9.A 

When lb* Din rrimol to p^»»e4 lU inoel erlUckJ *Uf« leren out of Ih^ 
nine finri-elected IndUn annler* ol the Donboy I^epleUtlre CoodcO with 
drew from the auembly— wleely •• 1 held— a» » pwtert kgklnit thi 
Ooten3n«it*i rtfoul to to eight mcnlhi edjranUDtnl to »Ilow 

cf (ttH «mVJtr»Ucn of In y i o pocala 
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Ai tht end of thi'' ^cciion I quote home passages fiom 
iiv I’k ^! d(. nt sel iii the Bombay Piovincial Con- 

u unco heid A SuLmi on llica‘2Lh and isth of May, 1900. 
It v.ou!d lopTA the caicful leadci at once to turn to the 
AppciKh\ end road (lie lion Mr Goculdas Paiekh’s 
lioforo pioccedmg failhci 

ith tno above facts in c\idencc it ^^ollld not bo safe to 
r-Thon foi the piO‘--en{ da} an n\erngc gross yield of moie 
than the K'^.U (Id-- ) per acre ^^hlch Sir .Tames Peile stated 
long ago lied been accepted as a fair average, though he 
discards it for a Inglicr sum Thus regarded : — 


Tlic agricultural income of the Bombay Presidency 
for lSOS-09 amounted to 27,018,913 acresxEsQ 
= 3\s 21,31,70,217, or, in T sterling, T16,211,348. 


This not tuo-thirds of the amount reckoned m 1888 
Tiic statistics for the rc'^pectivc years come out thus. — 


Produce (alleged) m 188*2 . Ps 39,00,00,000 

computed for 1898-99 24,31,70,217 

Difference, being Bs. 14,68, 29,783 

Or, £9,788,652. ' 


And 5 'et the Viceroy, comparing the two years, 
declares from Ins place m Council at Calcutta there 
was a gain of Bs.2 (2s 8d.) per head by the agncultural 
population! In favour of the general accuracy of the 
present calculation is the circumstance that the 
Es 4,71,64,970 which the Bombay Government have 
collected, bears a smaller proportion to the whole pro- 
duce, namely, one-fifth, than the less than one-third 
which Sir James Peile allowed on the produce rental 
The agncultural income thus failing to support the 
assertions that Indian well-being is not lapsing, Bombay 
occupying a special position in this respect, the non- 
agncultural income will probably help to redress the 
balance. We will see 
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An piTflnnn fttnnn of the Bourees of the hoh agncnltural 


income reveals the following — 

Tilue I* 

^o SointCE OP IxcouE £> Stkeuko 


1 Salt 


69,074 

2 Forests 


20 605 

3 Mines and Quamea 


— 

4 Cotton Twist and Yam, and 



manufactured goods, say 



Cotton ^HITr (127) 

£ 


Twist and Yam 

4 170,762 


Manufactures 800 647,698 



yards at 4 as (4d ) per 



yard 

6,004,792 


Village manufacture, say one- 



tenth of £4,686 294 

463 629 




9 639,188 

5 Fisheries — one third of £l 080,140, say 

660,000 

G CJountry made honor, ono-fifth of total, say 

4 000 000 

7 Apparel 


64 480 

8 Cabinet ware and Fnmitnre 


16,670 

9 Coir manufactures 


6 612 

10 Tobacco 


33,607 

11 Dyemg and Tannmg Matenals 


801 074 

12 Hides and Skins 


001,867 

18 Homs 


04160 

14 Jewelry and Plate (halt of export) 

8,017 

15 Animal Bono Manure 


194,043 

10 Oils 


14 630 

17 Silk (manufactured) 


12 107 

18 Wood (teak and sandal) 


20 483 

19 Wool ra^N 

£482 96b 


,, monnfactures 

76 072 




668,028 

20 Articles (not specified) exported by post, 


ono-fourth 


40 806 

21 , (not enumerated), one 

fourth 

141 260 

22. Potteries (village manufactures and others) 


one seventh 


53 571 
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Source of Inoojib. 

23 Shipping and Boat Eepairs (one-third) 

24 Planting Presses (inclnding newspapers) 

25 Paper Mills 

26 Breweries 

27 . Plour Mills, 24 ont of 103 (say one-fourth) 

28 Ii’on and Brass Poundiies ( „ „ ) 

29 Mineral and Aerated Waters 

30. Oil mills 

31. Ploughs — repan’s, etc 

32 Carts • making new ones and repairing old 

33. Yearly increase of cattle (the records show 

decrease in 1898-99, but for normal 
year, reckon one-eighth of general 
increase, probably an over-estimate) 

34. Sundries, to cover small som’ces of income 

and overlooked sources . 


Value in 
£ Steeling. 

333,333 

62,600 

2,616 

23,634 

1,068,690 

120,000 

11,000 

26,000 

38,000 

31,650 


1,128,892 

625,000 


Total .. £20,065,872 


The totals of agricultural and non-agiicultural aie — 


Agncultmal Income 
Non-agncultural Income 


£16,211,848 

20,065,872 


Combmed Totals . £36,277,220 


Here the non-agiicultuial exceeds the agn cultural in- 
come by about twenty-five per cent. , probably £1,000,000 
or £2,000,000 are too generously credited to Bombay, the 
produce being merely Bombay’s as Bombay is one of the 
two great gates of India Besides, I have reckoned the 
full value of Mill productions, when strictness should have 
led me to credit only the value given by manipulation 
to raw material. The big Mill industry, not only in the 
chief city, but in many other parts of the Presidency, 
accounts for the compaiatively large figures. Further, 
much of the income thus shown belongs to wealthy 
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bankers and otbers ■whose homes are in the Feudatory 
States So good a result is shown in spite of the badness 
of trade throughout the "whole region governed from 
Bombay Castle. • 


How Wl th« ti«lo WM THij bo tiom the loDowlng temoibi 

■which EppcAX In the Ute>t AdminlstrstiTe Bcport ol the Pre ri d en cy — 

The ffhlitf Indoftrlfti other t>v*Ti Egriooliore in the Bomhaj Frerideney 
DEmely the cotton tpHI indoetry the mannfEctnre of salt and the dlsUlls* 
tion of Uqnor are dealt wHh eUawhere. The mnalning industries are of 
local importance only and the majority of them declined ooniiderably In 
the onfaTonrahle dreamstazteea of the year The cream and bntter indostiy 
in Ahmedabad and Kolra suffered eercrely owing to the great mortality 
amrm^ Cattle in ccmsoquenoe of the fodder famine. From the latter place 
the outpQt of cream was less hitU that of the prerloni year The iron 
and brass foundry at Nadiid was closed throu^ont the year Broach 
eoUon is rep orte d to be losing its reputation by adolleratlon with inferior 
local prodoeti and the Smat ootton indostry declined owing to the cloenre 
of the Booth African marhet. SonU U> faowerer noted for the manofictorea 
ol gold and sQrer thread work and of shoes of which the latter Is one of the 
very few indostries in the Freildeney that advanced in the year of report. 
A factory for the preparation of agave fibre commenced work In the Tbina 
Dlitrioi, but the borinees is stlli in Its Inlanoy The Thina sQk indostiy 
has ftnahytooeambed to the maehlne*made goods of Bombay The I n ew eiy 
paper rntn, and sHk mill at Poona conllnncd to do a large business trot the 
sugar refinery wu not so loceessfal and only worked spasmodieaDy daring 
the year The oraeuallon of the town of Bhcilapore owing to plague, together 
with the loflaencQ of famine, reduced the weavers of Umt placo to such a 
coudllloQ that relief was administered by Goreniment In the form ol work 
bullaUe to their craft Similar assistance was granted also to wearers in 
Ehindeih. Beyond the Indoslrlal schools under the charge of mlsrionaries 
which eon t l n ue d to tore, urat good wurit the Induatrita el Ahmedsagas are 
of little accouuL The tHrer ware industry is lawgwtihlng exists princl 
pally by oecaalonal European patronage. The hand ireaving Industry of 
Bijtpur which nflsted in the outbreak of plague In the previous year made 
no rceoTcry during the year of report In Belgaom the Ookik water mUli 
were stopped lor want of water Dhirwir had a bone mill, a distnUry and 
two oU mills working during the year bat the carpet Industry showed a 
further decline The cloth embroidery done by the desert womtn of Tblr 
and Pirkar which is becoming known to Emopeans, commands a ready 
sale and is beginning to be exported. Elsewhere in Bind the manofsetarea 
were confined to cloths, carpets and the ordinary metal and earthen ware, 
A co iu ld e rstla buslnexi in the adulteration of ghl and the manufacture of 
IrallatloQ phi is reported from Bhlkltpur the Ingredlenta used being kopra 
cQ, tomcfie and line Efferts are however being made byihe InlroJoctlon 
of the Adaltcralion Act and the cooperation of loiml bodic* to pul down the 
tofartry whl h hid t^vTi itlrQulated by ihehUb prices of the year — D7«'«y 
J fnJ Lf If t tUj^t ivn 1900 pp Ol-W 
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CoiupRiGcl tliG stOjtGiuent made in 1882 tlie figures 
woik out thus • — 

1882. 1899-1900 

;£37,333,333 ' .£35,978,220 

An apparent decrease of 1)1,355,113 

The average amoimt per head per annum is 
£1 18s. 8d. or Rs.29 la. 

Here the Ks 27 of 1882 are passed, owing to the 
exceptional character of the non-agncultuial income and 
the comparatively small number of inhabitants. But the 
prospenty is wholly m spots, and affects only a com- 
paratively small number of people As to the agn- 
cultunst, in spite of the perennial water supply m Sind, 
instead of being Bs 2 better off m 1901 than he was in 
1882, qua agriculturist, he uas Bs 5 14a. worse off 
This IS precisely what the caustic analysis of the position 
of the Bombay agricultunst by “ J ” m the T^mes of 
India would lead one to expect Side by side with in- 
dustrial progress in Bombay and Ahmedabad the agn- 
cultunst IS sinkmg lower and lower m the economic 
and social scale 


38 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND 

OUDH. 


A legend has gained ciurency, and has taken deep loot 
in Uic minds of some ciitics of Bntish administration, 
that tlic Uiipci Provinces of Bengal (as they weie once 
styled) and the c\-Kingdom of Oudh rank higher m 
prosperity than any othei pait of India. There are, on 
the face of things, reasons for such a belief The whole 
region is fairly well watered, while the Ganges Canal 
rendcis a vast area independent of the seasons As a 
pait of the legend the excellence of the land assessment 
finds strenuous support, even amongst those who assail 
the land assessment throughout India generally. It is 
true that the suirport is based on (alleged) comparative 
betteiness— the least bad among gieat commumties 
where the assessments are all beyond the abihty of the 
cultivator to beai, save as a ciushmg burden The 
Provinces are comparatively, and not positively, pros- 
perous ,-that IS all I am bound to confess my own 
researches do not lead me to a commumty of views with 
the apologists for these Provinces I attentively ex^ne 
the e^dence procured and subsequently produced by the 
o&cials who were instructed to mqmre into the truth or 
otherwise of certain aUeged statements concermng the 
condition of the Indian people It may not 
that these officers deliberately selected the worst distncts 
and the most hardly-tned cultivators as the objects of 
their inauirv Bather must it be supposed that they 
acted A^fnll candour, nnpart.aUy took what c^e 
and honestly told all the facts What are those facts ? 
Jor fuU details the reader is referred to the analysis 
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contained in pp 382-433 in Chapter X. Here I will simply 
remark that agam and agam in the case of indiTidnal 
cultivators a rent is taken here, as m other parts of the 
Empire, which approximates almost to the entire pro- 
ceeds of the land cnlbvated Of this rent one-half goes 
to the Government the other half to the landowner 
Time after time the retnm for the land under cultivation 
comes to only Rs^ to Bad per acre, or as m the case of 
one cultivator who himself fanned fifteen acres (ont of 
twenty ho held and snblet five acres at the same rental 
he was paying)^ and for hia fifteen acres received less than 
one mpee and a quarter (Is 8d) in produce for each 
acre An oiamination of the evidence will show the 
interested reader that such cases are neither few nor for 
between In the case of the villages dealt with as a 
whole whilo the general rotums are a great deal better 
than the instance just mentioned, enough of produce is 
not msod (after the double rent has boen paid) to more 
than half or two-tbirds feed the cultivators Even where 
from five and a half acres the Autumn harvest yielded 
BsA29 8a. (£8 12s.), and the Bpnng harvest Bs 84 6a 
(£6 18a), after rent was paid and cultivation expenses 
wore met only Bs lOJ {14a ) per head wore Idt for 
food and clothing and oU other needs for a whole 
year This too was irrigated land In the very 
next example given in the book the produce of seventeen 
acres arc stated to reach Bs 318 (£21 4s.) ■while the 
rent amounted to Bs.30G (£20 8b), and the Boportor 
says the runt is paid every jeor "With such examples, 
if the system m the North ’Western Provinces he — next 
to Bengal Pcrmanoncy — the best m India, how bad 
must bo the remainder! 

llowcvcr, the particulars given nbovo arc thirteen years 
old Has there m the moontimo been any improvement 
in the >noId of the loud m these regions? A nine years 
average m the only cereal conccming -which particulars 
arc afforded to the Indian student may help us to a jndg 
menu The average yield of wheat in theso Upper Pro- 



OVUM YIKLBS 
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VJ'.T' Tj.l 

y • , .’ 

tlTU'n* I 

«’• n'v of :(,. 

’•■iv-r'i',- 

’ •» 


ih' < fmin 1,4 iO ]bs. per 

u, lo.ul m Doluu Bun io j^O ]bs. on 
\ Uil Jn 1 utiaij'ni A]>o\il t\^cnl}-sc\cn per 
' whe-^b' tnUi\a{>'-a mull inigatcd, nnd the 

bi I i.\inibci 


!'o' n iJ 'tf d !'>n(l OSO lb‘5 

„ nnm.i: Vtni i'MuI, SOB ,, 

.. h< ih SOO „ 

A- h'’ )u • ‘ t ■'(? d, tnniu llinn onc-fonrth of the 

v.h*a, , 5l''\uttd ar<‘T V undei v.lioat. O'imt ceical, thero- 
fon . f<rnnhts '•n t\0(li{‘n{ of llio yjcld gcneially 
I h' Tru*. t’rmin nt ustinvUc of 3 cm in and year out 

(for *di dcdnrtioi'^ on iiuconnt of bad seasons, insect 
piles'-’ , -^nd iioub)<H of all »-oils, aic supposed to have 
lu‘* n tahmi into cfunudcrntion), is that 800 lbs per acre 
\m 11 b*' piodnocd, 8 , 183,287 acics aio imgated, and, there- 
fore, vu ljc\ond inisclinnce Once inoie, as in eveiy 
picccdiiig instance, the csiinialc and the out-turn differ, 
tlie cstnnate licnig consideiahly higher than the out-turn. 


Actual Out-tdun. 


Voai 

Lbn 

Year. 

Lbs 

1891-02 

762 

1896-97 

860 

1892-93 

877 

1897-98 

881 

189B-9J 

677 

1898-99 

840 

isoi-orj 

555 

' 1899-1900 

910 

1895-96 

712 




Average 

. 786 lbs. 



Estimate 

890 lbs. 



Minus 

104 lbs per acre 



Only in two years did the area under consideration fall 
below an average of 4,600,000 acres The difference 
between the expectation and the reahsation, at 2 lbs per 
day, represented full rations for rune miUions of able- 
bodied men for nearly eight weeks Only in one year out 
of the nine was the average exceeded Working on the 
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basis of the Bombay and Sind yields — if Bs 9 were con 
Bidered a fair average ^altie per acre, largely m view of 
the recent famines which have been moat destmctive in 
Bombay conmdenng further the evidence available as 
to actual yield m 1881«-82 as officially reported, and the 
additional fact that the soil cannot m the meanwhile 
have mcreased its yield — it will not be unfair to these 
provinces and the ex Kingdom to put the yield all round 
at Bs 10 per acre With the evidence of actual out-turn 
before me I dare not give a higher figura In the days 
when fammes were few in the land — that is within the 
memory of men httle past middle age — and eagerness 
was exhibited to discern what it all meant that there 
should be famine m the land, os ants ore oagor when 
their nest is partly destroyed mnch official litem- 
turo was produced Among other matters put forward 
Sir James Peile, m hia Note on the Economic Condition 
of the Agricultural Population of India, submitted sample 
transactions of ordinary agncultunsts Two of these 
wore from the North Western Provinces They showed 
average receipts per aero of Bs 6 ( 89 ) and B 8 ,i 8 J (18s ) 
respectively The three other farms selected gave Rs£ 
(IO3 8 d ) Rs 3 (48 ) and Bs 11 (14s 8 d ) oaoh [It is 
interesting to note that the details show the value of the 
produce to bo m direct proportion to the amount spent 
on cultivation ] Takmg therefore Bs 10 (133 4d ) pet 
acre to represent the value of the produce — 

The agncultural mcomo would be Bs 0,03 71 8G0 x 10 =• 
Bs GO 37,13 500 (or in sterling) 1144,247,607 

These mults are tbo nearest approach to the agn 
cultural Cguroa of 1882 that the investigations have yot 
yielded Even then the dcduotion Is by so much as 
Bs 5 37 BG 500 (£3 535 770) a decrease of one twelfth 
and nearly the whole rental acknowledged os received by 
Government. Clearly it is not in these old time Pro- 
vinces ot Britain in India and m the ancient Kingdom 
laclcd on to them for adnunistratno purposes that Lord 
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Ginzon will get any help towards the additional Es 2 
(2s. Sd extra) wdiich each agriculturist is said to now 
receive. If not heie, -where irrigation plays so large a 
part, nor in Bengal, the land of abundant rainfall, where 
is alleged incicase to be found ? 

Possibly the non-agncultui'al income m&y serve to 
rediess the balance Lord Cromer and Sir David 
Barbour estimated this at ^23,916,667 (Rs 35,87,50,000) 


No. SOUROS OP iNCOSrE 

Value in 
£ Sterling 

1 Forest Eeceipts 

106,221 

2. Mines and Quarries 

4,782 

3 Hides and Slnns 

1,008,146 

4. Shellac 

314,824 

5 Ghi . 

640,114 

6. Saltpetre 

137,373 

7. Animals (net expoit, 31,545 at Es 50 each) 

8. Salt (under ‘ Northern ’ India the Panjab 

mines, and Mandi, Kohat, Nuh, and 
Sultanpur works are all lumped to- 
gether) ; includmg 49,74,889 maunds 
&om Eajputana States, the whole is 
7,916,980 maunds , after deducting the 
Eajputana amount, two-thuds of the 
remainder aie credited to the North- 
Western Provinces, and one-third to 

104,817 

the Panjab 

255,962 

9 Fishenes (Biver), say one-tenth . 

10 Country-made hquor (population, one-fifth, 
no manufactures, say one-sixth of 

193,014 

de20,000,000) - 

11. Cotton manufactured in villages, one-fifth 

3,333,333 

of total 

927,258 

12 Cotton ditto in Cotton Mills, say 

315,403 

13 Woollen Mills 

80,473 

14 Paper Mills 

33,520 

15 Brewenes (6) 

816,996 

16 Limestone 

15,467 
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VaLOT Df 

No Boueo* <tr Ikcoh*. £ St k b uk o. 

17 Sandstone 417,629 

18 Floor Mills 203,581 

19 Lao (44 Factonea) 193,048 

20 Mineral and Aerated "Waters 10, (XW 

21 Minor Mannfactoncs 60,000 

22 Plonghfl — repairs renewals, etc (one fifth) 11,000 

23 Carts do (one-sixth) 32,000 

24 Cattle yearly increase of 2 260,000 

26 Pottery (m viUogea) 70,000 

20 Sundries, to cover small and overlooked 

sonrces of income 760,000 


Total £12 276,460 


The totals from AgnouUoral and non A^cnltural 
income are — 


Agncoltnrol Income £44,247,667 

Non AgncnJtnral Income 12 276 466 

Total £66 623 023 


Hero tho non ogncnltnral income, instead of being 
one half of tho agncultnral, is only odd fourth On tho 
basis of tbo figures of 1882 these Provinces and the ex 
Kingdom have fallen off greatly — 

Estimate in 1882 (both sonrces) £71 760 009 
Aclnals m 1899-1000 , 60 B23 023 

DiuiNUTiON £16 220 986 


■UTiothcr this tnm ropresenta a £alhng-off amco tho 
earlier year or on exaggerated estimate then this ranch 
IB apparent that instead of there being Ils 2 additional 
for the agncoltanst and Ra 1 to tho non ngncnltnritt, as 
Lord Curzon on the mfonnation given to him declared 
there there is a considerable redaction in both 
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instances The reduction is so much as Es 5 10a 
(7s 6d ) per head Eeckomng sustenance at one penny 
per person per diem, the minus sum represents food for 
ioity-seven millions of iieojile (the whole population of 
this part of India) for nearly twelve weeks Even with 
the progress he believed he was in a position to report 
the Viceroy deprecated the ‘ advance ’ as giving little 
occasion for congratulation , it was nothing at all to 
boast of, he sard he regarded it as little enough at the 
best. His Excellency was speaking more traily than he 
l^lcw^ VEiat is to be said should it be foimd, as I am 
confident it will, that my statements are as near to accu- 
rac}’’ as the available infonnation permits ? 

The total income works out — 

£1 3s. 8^id. per head per annum, or Rs.l8 Oa. 3p, 
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THE PANJAB. 

With such a plenitude of water as the name indicates 
(“ the Five Fivers ”), and the fact that fifty per cent, of 
the cullivatcd area is under irrigation,^ combmed with 
the peace and secunty of British rule, marked prospenty 
should be the chief feature of this Lieutenant-G-ovemor- 
ship if of auy part of the Empire. Before, however, 
prospenty could come to the people, we had, withm 
twenty years of our assummg possession of Eanjit 
Singh’s dominions, to undo much ill that we had 
wrought Everywhere we too highly assessed the tem- 
toiies over which we assumed soveieignty, and so laid a 
burden upon the shoulders of the people which was too 
great to be borne One of our achievements m this region 
was, if not the actual introduction of the moneylender 
to, certainly his becoming the dominant factor m, village 
life There was no geneial indebtedness m any village 
before 1871, says a high authority on this subject The 
same gentleman has remarked ‘ The indebtedness of 
a large proportion of the Marwats is due, I thmk,’ wrote 
Mr S S Thorbuin,2 of the Indian Civil Service m 1878, 

‘ chiefly to over-assessment and the rigidity of our 
revenue system, but there is also no doubt that, without 
any assessment at all, m bad years or fa m i n e cycles, debts 
would be meurred, and some old peasant proprietors 
would have to seU or mortgage then’ holdings In this 
settlement the over-assessed villages have received sub- 
stantial reduction, but Government BtiU owes them repa- 
ration for the great injury of havmg for the twenty-two 
precedmg years lack-rented them, so to say, and, as the 
rigid revenue system remains, the district officer is under 

^ ‘ Admm Report, 1899-1900,’ p 131 

® ‘ Condition of the Country and People of India,’ p 24G 
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an obligation to ■work the roles sanctioned for snspension 
and remissions with a 'wise liberality 

Of a -village m the Mnraffargarh distnct, it is said 
‘ In this -village there are 1G4 cultivators , of these only 
one (Danlat) is not in debt oU the others ore mvolved 
more or less * In the nei:t -village discnssed ‘ there ore 
110 cultivators only seven nro free from debt Of one 
(comparotively) large former^s operations it is remarked 

* There has been no sarplus for the last ten years " 
Again ‘ Rent rates are so high that, -with one or two 
exceptiona, all the tenants ore largely m debt 3 Of 
another after recording the yield of a good year, and 
reckoning the earnings of two men of the family who 
work as labonrers for others it is stated ‘ Deficiency of 
Es 16 honce debt In the tabulated partacnlors of the 
same family is this sigmficantly gnm statement — 

Properly 

Rft.200 Lq debt. No grain or property * 

In another instance after deducting the rent * which 
IS one third of the produce in Jatpura, the cultivator's 
expenses were Es 130 8a* or Bs 27 10a above his income 
This amount ho borrowed without any deed being vmttcn 

* at twenty four per cent s Of a fanner of forty-six acres it 
IS said The women s jo-wols are not -valued at more than 
Es 10 (133 4d ) thcro is no store of grain After 
pajnng the interest on the debts the family have no surplus 
income. * One more instance and this page may bo closed 
TaraDy man wife, four sons. Cnltivator ' The house 
con*tists of one thatched room All the household pro- 
perty — it vras onlj a chnrpai and brass dish — has been sold 
there remamn a hookah and some earthen pots. Has two 
bullocks and a she goat The -wife has no ornaments 
The children have no clothes They have no store of 
gram r In -wmlcr timo the chmato is inclement the 

CroJllIon oI CoadUj mmI r«pl* ol IrJti p 219 
IIU p 2-J) > nu,p 9.1. < IHrf p 

' nil, p. 299 nu p SCO I ;iu p.K2. 
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body needs the sustenance of a sufficiency of good food 
and the protection of warm clothing These people 
had neither. As to wasting money on ‘ tamashas/ it is 
said of a cultivatoi of seven acres, ‘ the only festival he 
can remember of late years was the bnth of his first- 
born, when he spent thirty shillings in making merry ’ 
The details elsewhere given ^ mdicate with much clear- 
ness that the condition of the Panjab agriculturist has 
not impioved in the mterval smce the Great and Seciet 
Inqmsition met m 1887—88 The recent passing of a 
law for this region, mterfenng with the nghts of property, 
IS proof, if further proof were needed, of this fact 

The condition of the cultivators to-day may be judged 
by the report of Mr Thorbum on Indebtedness of the 
Landed Classes, which has already been freely used by 
me. 


The two incomes of the Provmce may now be dealt with. 
In 1882 it was alleged that the 

Agricultural income was Bs 34,15,00,000, 
or (Es 12^ to the £1) was ;629,822,486 = 

It IS asserted that the rental is but ten per cent of the 
total produce But with mstances given in foregomg 
pages of thirty-three per cent it is idle to deal with a mere 
tithe m ascertainmg the true proportions of the impost. 
If I regarded twenty per cent all round, I should probably 
be near the mark ; I will, however, content myself with 
fifteen per cent 

Confirmation of the percentage I have selected with 
which to multiply the produce, namely, fifteen per cent , 
is to be found m particulars given in 1878 concemmg 
the last preceding statement These particulars are 
as follow — 


* See pp 295-305, ante 

= At Es 15 per £, the present standard, the value would be £26,700,000 





Share of the RTOia prodneo 



•nhieh ibo 

IHvlsian 

DUtrioi. 

when made was lo 
tended to cover bo far 
os can be itated^ 

Delhi 

Delhi 

One-Hixth 

Gurgaou 

Kamal 

t 

Not etated 


Hissar 

Hissai 

Bohtak 

One-sixth 


Sirao 

Not stated 

Umballa 

Umballa 

Ludhiana 

Simla 

tt 

JoUandar 

.Tnllnndnr 

One-fourth 


Hoahiapor 

Kangra 

Not stated 

Amnfamr 

Amntsar 

SiaBcot 1 

Gordaspur 

One-sixth 

» 

Lahore 

Lahore 

Fero repore 

Not Btated 


Gn]ran^vala 

One-sixth 

Eamipodi 

Bji’Ti’alpuidi 

Not stated— 'perhaps 
one-sixth 

Not stated 


Jholum 


Gnjrat 

Bhahpur 

Moolton 

Ono-sixth 

Not stated 

MooUan 

One-eighth 


Jhang 

One tenth 


Montramery 

One sixth (?) 
One-seventh 

Vanes generally from 

Dcrajat 

Dora lamail Khan 



ono-Bixth to one 
tenth 


Dera Qhaa Khan 

Ono-eighth 


Bannu 

Ono-twolfth 

Pcshav.Tir 

Peshawar 

Imgatcd land — one 



sixth 



Unimgatod land — 
one twelfth 


Kohat 

Irrigated land — one 
fonrth 

Unimgatcd land — 


Hamm 

one-cighth 

Less than one sixth 


CcndiU’W of tb« CoQOtrj t eopi* of lojU p UA. 


JULLUNDTJR’S HIGH AVERAGE. i YIELD 591 

If the ‘ share of Gross Produce ’ under the assessment 
* was intended to cover rates from twenty-five per cent 
to eight and one-thiid per cent , this at least is certam 
The revenue collected represents the respective percen- 
tages In this one thing the revenue official does not fail 
the Sirkar which appomts him When the ‘guess ’ of 1882 
was made the above facts were m existence how came 
they to be wantmg when matenal upon which to express 
a judgment was obtained ? The mischief which has been 
done to country and to people by the inflated statements 
which were then made, which are added to and confi- 
dently repeated, who shall teU ? 

Before applying this percentage it may be well to show 
here, as in the other Provinces, that over-estimation of 
the jneld is a prevalent vice of the authorities In 1896-97 
the estimated production of wheat for most of the distncts 
is carefully set out the averages range from 1,280 lbs 
(u’ngated) m JuUundur,^ to 560 lbs (rmimgated) m 
Sialkot. Half the acreage in Jullundur is ‘ well ’ im- 
gated The averages for the whole Province were — 


Irrigated 917 lbs 

Ummgated 576 ,, 

Both 728 „ 

After the crops were grown these were estimated as 
results — 

Ybak Yield per Acre Acees 

1891- 92 526 lbs 6,224,000 

1892- 93 708 „ 7,020,000 

1893- 94 717 „ 8,266,000 

1894- 95 670 „ 8,051,800 


^ That Jullundur is one of the most fertile of the distnots, indeed reckons 
itself pnmus tn Indts, is amusingly shown in Mr Kiphng’s novel, ‘ Kim ’ 

‘ “ They are all ahke, these jats,” said Kim softly The ]at stood on his 
dunghiU and the kmg’s elephants went by “ 0 driver,” says he, ” what wiU 

yon sell those little donkeys for ? ” -,1 

‘ The ]at burst mto a roar of laughter, stifled in apologies to the lama 

“ It is the saymg of my own countiy — ^the very talk of it ” ’ 
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XtlE. 

Yield per Aoek 

Aoem. 

1896-9G 

646i 

6,893 400 

1896-97 

699 , 

6 684,800 

1897-98 

600i 

8 013 800 

1898-99 

646 , 

7,729 200 

1899-1900 

680 

6 366 600 


Atehaob 628 lbs per acre per annnm 


The difference behveen antiapation and realisation in 
regard to wheat in the Panjab le on the same hnee as m 
the other Provinces considered here the shortage is 
100 lbs per acre The average onnnol acreage nnder 
cultivation was 7,000 000 acres The deficiency then is 
700 000 000 lbs enough at 2 lbs per head to maintain 
0 000 000 of able-bodied men for four montha 
The land revenue collected m 1808-99 was Es 25,041,240, 
or ill, 710 410 malbphed bj 7 .= ^11,972,912 
As compared ^ith the statement of 1882 there is a 
minus differonco of £5,121,248 tbo rupee taken at the 
present standard If however the rupee be taken at 
Bs 121 the value m 1882 is mcreased by £1 005,486, so 
that the minus diCFeronce is £8 125 762 only 
What IS the non-agncultural income of the Panjab? 

It should bo 18 600 000 occordmg to Lord Cromer and 
Sir David Barbour it should bo £0,000 000 to-day if the 
fifty per cent proportion works out accurately Wo will 
lake the delmls — 


ho 

SocmcE or Iecoue. 

lAtUB IK 
X 6TK1tLlKO 

1 

Forest Bcccipts 

96,403 

o 

Coal Mines 

18,220 

3 

Silk Manufactured 

20 007 

4 

Carpets and Rugs (ray) 

60 000 

5 

Stone and Limo 

20 000 

G 

Breweries 

133,331 

7 

8 

Irt-athcr (manufactured) | 
Hides and Skins f 

600 000 

0 

Dnssed Shctp-flkins ) 




IN'CO.'\nc ONLY HALF YHIAT YLVS 


STATED 593 


Sourer oi I.scoMr 
30 Cotton ' mamifac- 

tiuocl in nulls £596,059 

n ni Milages £463,269 


VAIiUE IN 

£ Sterling 


11 Salt (see paiticulars N.W Pio- 

'mccs) 

12 Fishoiics, I\i\er (say one-tenth) 
33 Counti 3 *-niarlc Liquor (one- 

h\elfth) 

li AVoollcn Mills 

15 Otlier Industries . Flour Mills, 

Mineral and Aeiated Waters, 
Factories and Brass Foun- 
diics, Potteiies, public and 
private, etc (sa50 

16 Ploughs — repairs, renewals, etc. 

(one-seventh) 

17 Carts — repairs, renewals (one- 

twelfth) 

18 Boats ,, ,, say — 

19 Cattle (including horses for re- 

mounts, one-fourth of total 
of all India) 

20 Sundries, to cover small, and 

overlooked, sources of income 


1,059,328 

127,981 

193,014 

1,666,666 

41,779 


250.000 
10,000 

16.000 
10,000 

2,250,000 

400,000 


6,899,392 


Taken together, the two mcomes exhibit a great 
difference compared with those of 1882 Instead of thirty- 
four crores’ (£22,666,667) worth of agricultural produce, I 
can only find eighteen crores’ worth (£12,000,000), and 
agamst seventeen crores (£11,333,333) of non-agncultural 
produce, I can discern but eleven" crores (6,889,392) 
Lord Curzon’s two rupees per head additional for agri- 
culture IS replaced by an income only one-half of what 
he declared it to be. 


39 
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H these figures be correct the combined totals run 
thus — 


Agnoultural Income ill, 972 912 

Non agricultural Income 6,899 392 


Total £18 872 304 


Divided amongst 22,H9,43t people the combined income 
comes to (say) SsTenteen Shillings per head per 
annum , or Bs.i2 lOa^ 

which IB leas than that m hladras where the chmate is 
warmer and less clothing and even less food are needed 
than m the North No doubt there is some senoua mis 
tahe somewhere hot the Government records lead to the 
above figures and to none other 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

It js in one ‘^ense sinj^lar, m another significant, that 
the Provinces and (lie Presidency which stood at the 
head of all (lie dnisions of India nineteen 3 '’ears ago 
sliould ha\c proved iho hollowness of the agncultural 
‘ prosperiU' ’ tlicn attributed to them, by suffenng more 
keenly undoL the sticss of famine than any part of India 
has suficred at any time lespectmg which there is trust- 
^^ortlij' infoimation TJic Central Piovmces were at the 
head of the list in 1882 with Rs.20 4a. (^1 Ts ) of 
agncultiiial income, and Es.lO 2a. (13s 6d.) of non- 
agncultural income per inhabitant. Yet, at the fiist touch 
of distress, piacticall}' the whole population were affected, 
and, m one district, as time went on four out of every ten of 
the people -uere on Government relief Nothmg could 
better demonstrate the essential untrustworthmess of the 
inflated estimate of 1882 Unhappily every one beheved 
the beautiful story which it told, because every one knew 
Bntain’s disinterestedness deseiwed such a record. The 
responsible authorities, never darmg to sift their own 
statements, believe it still, and embroider it with fancy 
observations and with an mcreased mcome, which has no 
existence save as an expression of what they sincerely 
wish for the people they rule. The belief of 1882 bore 
fruit when, in the early Nmeties, a revision of the settle- 
ments in the Central Provinces was i mmi nent. The 
authorities detemimed they would reap some of the rich 
harvest of wealth which the estimate of the Emance 
Munster and his Assistant had, it was considered, proved 
to exist. Among other things there were to be no more 
thirty-year settlements. Wealth in this wheat-growing 
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io‘Tion. n legion ^^Incli tipped many of the late Robert 
Kmglit ^ of ad\ci‘^o ciiticism with indignation and 

whnil lotting by thousands of tons m Chhat- 
tisgath hccnviso >on me too Bxipmc to make railways by 
xUnth it can find a market, ’—wealth was produced so 
ra}ndl\ in tliese fa\ouird regions that the authorities must 
ha\c the opportunity of shaiingin it at more frequent 
penotR than wcic cu'^toinaiyg other \wsc nobody Imows 
how wcaltln the'^c Cential Provincials might become. 
Thciefoio. in'^tcad of thiityf-ycai settlements a twelve- 
ye:n period mu^^t he sub'^lituted, xvhile the rates of assess- 
ment were to he lun up to hitherto unheard-of figiues 
Faith had to hclnokcn with the people, but that did not 
deter us, and, if it xxeic broken, ' as well be hanged for a 
'=hccp as a lamb ’ 

What vas practically a confiscation of the property of 
the cultivators was earned through without any one in 
England saxc a doi^en to twenty people knowing anything 
about it The present iiTitcr happened to be one of tins 
small number. He tried, ineffectually’’, to get Parlia- 
mcntaiy attention concentrated upon the facts, so that the 
'vMong might he stopped. Unhappily the late Mr Brad- 
laugh had recently died, and no member of the then 
House of Commons apparently understood that anything 
was mong, or felt that he ought to inquire if anything 
was really wrong At least a dozen of them had all the 
facts placed before them Now that the predicted conse- 
quences have followed, the reader must suffer some detail 
to make him acquainted with facts which it was Ins duty 
to know years ago His representatives in the House of 
Commons, I must repeat, did not concern themselves. 
Will you, courteous reader, to-day, act as they did then ? 
What was the prediction ? Already, says a wnter in the 
Szidha,^ ‘ pubhc revenue is, we have been told by 
many respectable people possessing local knowledge, bemg 

* Published, I think, m 1890 or 1891 , the paper named is referred to m 
a pamphlet which, like so many documents one meets with, contams neither 
date nor year by which to definitely fix the period of its issue 
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paid either encroachment upon the capital of the people 
or hy aid of borrowed money It must be bo The 
people have been accustomed smce years post to regulate 
their expenditure on a certain scale- All of a sudden they 
are call^ upon to pay m the ehape of tax on land double 
treble, four times and five tames, the sum they were paying 
before Before they so adjust their domestic rela 
tions as to be able to live the hfe of paiq)er8, some tune 
must necessarily elapse, and in the meantime they will 
for ever alienate from themselves all their other property 
to make good the mexorable State demand Bnt this 
cannot lost long As soon as the capital created during 
the currency of the last settlement is exhausted the 
people are bound to verge to the lowest ebb of paupensm 
The evil may he staved off for some time But come it 
will, though blr Fuller and his able beutenant the Boi 
Bahadur may not bo then present to witness the effect of 
thmr handiwork Though the personnel of the Govern 
ment may change the Government itself will bo there 
face to face wii tho tremendous rcsponsibihty of pro- 
viding for on utterly impovenshed population- 
I do not know who tho writer of these passages may 
have been but it is almost needless to say that what 
ho uttered os prophecy ten or twelve years ago is now 
accurato history Whoever it be ho sent mo a number 
of copies of his pamphlet, which I distributed without 
comments omong certain parliamentary representatives 
‘Wc ore all Members for India said a right hon 
member vainglonously one day m Parliament about 
that time and himself, though ho became Secretary of 
State for India carefully avoided doing India any semeo 
NolK>dy howeter took any notice of tho pamphlet 
Tho copy I am using I daresay, is tho only one in 
existence out of tho man} then circnlatcd 
Is it possible that Bntish administrators can ha^o 
redneed tho penod of settlement by less than half and 
inercaW rents four or five times l>c}*ond tho normal? 
Here lit tho answer — 
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* This bst could be verymucb enlarged if "we descended 
to cases where the enhancement has been one hundred per 
cent or thereabouts 

Some Engbsh people recently were shocked to see 
an address on Famines in India announced with this 
title Are Fammes in India God sent or Man mode ? 
"What was suggested was blasphemous, they said bo far 
03 the Almighty was concerned, and as for m an he 
could not make a famme. Man not make a famme ! 
Not of one mo Ti merely is it true — He made a sobtude 
and called it peace, nor has o bke thing happened but 

OQCQ or twioo In oar ropflfa Uland liory 

Though not meamng to do so, we of Bnfasb blood have 
made fammes, and at this moment are more busily 
manufactunng fresh famines than wo axe eron addmg 
to our annual military cxpendituro the Empire OTor 
Probably it would not be difficult to procure pretty 
general assent to the proposition quoted above, that, in 
the failure of the inhabitants of tbo Central Provmccs 
to withstand the recent scarcities which have affected 
the region m which they bvo the hand of man is plainly 
discernible while the inHuonco of a God of Mercy is 
distinctly wanting 

The extravagant — imqmtous it has been termed — 
scUlcmont still remoms and is takiDg from tbo culti 
Vfttors that which the Government by no measure of 
nght or reason ought to take. 

Tbo same extravagance of estimate marks the estimated 
jncld of produce per aero hero which the Government 
announce, as claowhero For wheat that yield la put 
at GOO lbs per acre Actnall} on the area cultivated 
the production teas but 372 Ibi or 228 lbs per acre 
bcloic expectation f * 

rrcTkPtt*!/ to Uilj Dot IXca Member li*4 uleJ » qocjtlftti In the 
TTnM c( CccuDDOi tboot tb# »etU<mieot cf BlUrpor Tli# punrhleteer 
Ibo* mntjl* cn Ifc* IneiJeoi — 

Tb* rtotot «jTie*UoQ In rtrliuBfot which, ftria?* m U mij ipf^r 
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'U'hat IS not the least astonishing feature is that, 
although the letiuus for 1891-92 to 1895-96 were in 

the hands of the authoiities, with these ascertamed 
yields — 


lias become ■n-idoly Known in Bilaspur, and the public ntteiances of the 
present Chief Commissioner breathing a spirit of sympathy with the people, 
ha\e raised a ragne and indefinite hope of redress fiom an almost mtoler- 
nble state of things which is eating into their vitals and suckmg out their 
life-blood If the Go\ernmcnt is desirous of knowing the reolfeelmgs of 
the people about the new settlement, we make bold to say that such a know- 
ledge it IS impossible to acquire from the usual official reports We would 
take the liberty to suggest the deputation of a Special Officer m whose 
justice the people have faith and whose sympathy for them and theirs 
is well known, to make a thorough inquiry into the whole matter, and then 
Will a talc be unfolded which wiU perhaps astonish the Adimnistration and 
give a rude shock to the comforting assurance which has been so sedulously 
pressed upon it as to the satisfaction of the people with the new assessment 
and their appreciation of the fairness of the settlement proceedmgs But 
whether there is such an mvestigation or not, facts are facts, and they 
speak with a power and effect which scarcely leave anything to be added 
to by way of comment 

‘ To add to the misery of the people, they have been informed that the 
present settlement will inure only for a period of twelve years Now, 
referring to the Administration Eeport of 1862-63 by Sir Eichard Temple, 


we find that he distmctly gave the people to understand the settlement then 
in progress was “ to extend to thirty years for all distiicts alike ” “ This 
has been sanctioned by Government,” it was said Eurther, hopes were 
held out of a permanent settlement m the followmg words “ It has also 
been recommended that the boon of a permanent settlement, that is the 
hmitation of the Government demand m perpetuity, should be conceded to 
those landholders who might have brought their estates to a high state of 
cultivation The Government have decided that, after a lapse of ten years 


from the commencement of the new settlement, and therefore even withm 
the period of that settlement, those landholders who may be thought worthy 
of the concession and who may desire a perpetual limitation of the Govern- 
ment demand, may have their assessment revised with a view to such 
hmitation in perpetuity being declared ” What a melancholy mterest these 
promises possess in the face of what is transpirmg nowl From a thirty 
years’ settlement, with a promise of a permanent limitation of the State 
demand, to a twelve years’ settlement with the certamty of fresh mcrements 
at every revision of settlement, what a faUmg off is here l Suppose a 
MaJguzar, having strictly comphed with the condition laid down m the 
above-quoted puhhc declaration of Government, were to come forwmd and 
ask it to fulfil the promise it embodies, with what grace could the Govern- 
ment refuse to give it effect, and what answer could it give to such a prayer 
except that it must dechne to be bound by the ordmaYrnle of ^al 
justice and equity, which, m the case of private individuals, it enforces 
through the agency of its Courts of Justice 
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Tsjlb. 

LBS. . 

Telb. 

T,thI- 

1891-92 

437 

1894-96 

929 

1892-93 

405 

1895-90 

307 

1893-91 

322 




the flvoroge yield for 1896-97 (to stand for the succeeding 
four or five years it stiU stands m the 1900-1 Blue 
Book) Tvas put at 600 lbs for both irngated and umrngated 
lands, and at 925 lbs for the fonner, and 670 lbs for the 
latter 1 An explanation will, probably never be forth 
coming because nobody (m Parliament for example) 
who could compel an answer will take the trouble to do 
BO Nevertheless, it la needed 

In estimating the produce m the Central Provinces at 
the present time it may be noted that m 1807-68 Mr 
W G Pedder, of the Bombay Civil Service, estimated 
the value of the yield per acre m the Nagpore Distnot 
at Ra 8 (lOs 8d ) Twelve years later Sir James Pcilo 
gave particulars of a farm of 44 acres m the same region 
which avopagod RsB (lOs 8d ) and of another which 
shovicd Ba.7 2a (Os Gd ) per acre Since that time, savo 
in the enforced fallows nhich tho successive famines have 
compelled tho land has received nothmg which can have 
put it into better heart or bavo enabled it to grow more 
produce "What gam there may have been pnor to 1890 
has been removed by tho heavy assessment since made 

Tho area actually cropped m 1698-99 ^va3 15,803,881 
acres which at Rs 8 per aero, gave a total of 

Aguicultuiul iKcoiiE of Rs 12 01,71,018, or, m 
Sterling £S 404,780 

Bat tho estimate for 1832 gave Rs 21,25,00 000 os tho 
value of tho produce or at Rs 12J £18,658 333 Agam 
BO for from tho Viccro> finding Rs 2 (2s 8d ) additional 
income per head from agncullnre there is a diminution 
of IN 8 GO 23 9^2, 

In tins instance it was ndicnlous to odd Imlf tho 
estimated ngncullural incomcfornon agricultural mcoino, 
an these Provincts oru practicallj wholI> agncultural 
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It IS true there are mmeials — besides the coal at Warda — 
to be mined, but too much encouragement is not given to 
XHoneers in this direction ; indeed positive discouragement 
has been the rule. Mr. Jamsetjee N Tata, of Bombay, 
however, has lighted the candle of mamifacturmg 
industry at Nagpoie, and is doing no little good 


Non-Agricultueal Income 


No. Source of Income. 


Value in 
£ Steeling. 


1. Forest Eeceipts 

2. Cotton Manufactures £650,000 

„ „ Villages 185,462 


S. Brewenes 

4. Coal 

5. Iron 

6 General Manufactures 

7. Hides and Skins 

8. Country-made Liquor 

9 Pottery Village manufacture 

10 Ploughs and Carts — ^renewals and repairs 

11 Cattle (one-twelfth) 

12 Sundries, to cover small and overlooked 

sources of income 


66,340 


835,452 

13,845 

56,742 

395 

15,000 

200,000 

850,000 

15.000 

20.000 

750.000 

180.000 


£3,002,774 


Agricultural Income 
Non-Agncultmal Income 

Total 


£8,464,736 

3,002,774 

£11,467,510 


ivided among the population of 10,784,794, the result 
is £1 3s. Sd., or Bs.l6 12a. per head. 


Alleged Income in 1882 
Estimated -• 


Bs30 8 0 
17 7 0 


Apparent Decrease Bs j-3^ ^ 
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UPPEK AND LOT^rEB BUBMA, 

Tiiorc no compnnson heie with 1882 or with any 
other} car, Lov.ei Buima being lumped with ‘India’ in 
the year of tlic earlier inquiry. 

Area actually cropped m 1898-99 — 

Lower Buima 6,665,056 acres 

Upper ,, 3,167,133 ,, 

Total . 9,832,189 ,, 


In the exceptional ciicumstances of Burma, with its 
enormous iicc production, and in the absence of details, 
the out-turn may be put at Bs IT^- per acre (£1 3s 4d ) 
The rate is high, but seems justified by the appearance 
and condition of things 


9,832,189 acres x Bs 17^ = Bs 17,20,63,308, or, in 
Steihng dGll,470,887 


This would give, as agiicultural income, £1 9s 7d. per 
head. Probably the value from the Burmese fields is 
over-estimated to the extent of several shiUings 
Of non-agncultural income the Burmas show 


No SouEOB OF Income 

1 Forest Beceipts 

2. Cotton Manufactures— ViUages 

3 Country-made Liquor 

4 Cattle 


Value in 
£ Steeling 

556,726 

500,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 
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Valpb DC 

Ko Sotmcz OP IscoXK. £ Stebloio 

6 Petroleum 250 000 

6 Pottery 663 884 

7 General including Bubiea Jade, etc 760 000 

8 Boats — repairs, renewals etc 200,000 

9 Sundnes — to cover all omissions 200 000 


£4,260,000 


Agncultural Income £11,470 887 

Non agncultural Income 4 2G0 060 

Total £16 730,947 


Average Income per head, £1 14& or Ba£2 12a. 
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ASSAM 


Of no poition of India m 1888 are more detailed 
particiilai=; gi\cn in the course of the Duffenn Inquiry 
than in connection with the Chief Commissioneiship of 
As'^ain Tlieic is no need to quote here any of the 
vohiininous paiticulais given, especially as some citations 
have elsewhere been made ; it suffices if it be stated that, 
while they reveal poverty m some parts, they differ from 
the records of the other Provinces m that they show there 
IS as yet no serious pressure of want The references to 
jew'olry possessed are even moie frequent than, in earher 
records, weie quoted concerning other parts of the 
Empue whence, long ere 1900, these reserves have 
almost entiiely disappeaied One reference may be made, 
namely, to the changes which have occurred m prices m 
the district of Nowgong during the memory of Eai 
Bahadur Gunabhiiam Sama Barna, Estra-Assistant- 
Commissioner, who entered the subordinate executive 
service in 1859. There were obtamable — 


In 1857-68 


}> 



5J 


Per Bupee 
276 lbs of Paddy 
92 „ Common Bice 
82 „ White Bice 
92 ,, Kasan 
70 „ Mustard Seed 
4 „ Oil (mustard) 

4 „ Ghi 
40 „ Molasses 
32 „ Milk 
64 „ Fish 


Per Bupee 


In 1887-88 

82 lbs 

M 

86 „ 

JJ 

28 „ 


26 „ 

>> 

24 „ 

9f 

5i„ 

)> 

2 

91 

16 „ 

11 

18 „ 

11 



A comparison between Assam m 1885 and m 1900 is 
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not possible Tins Commissionersbip was included under 
‘ India ’ Nor is there anything to show what is the 
proportion of produce which the authorities claim as rent 
or revenue If, therefore, I take the revenue at ten per 
cent I shall, probably, not be far out. 

The land revenue in 1887 amounted to Rs 4,306,420 
or, m sterling, a6287,095 Multiphed by ten the 

Total Agncultuial Produce then would have been 

T2, 870,950. 

In 1898-99 the revenue was Rs 6,284,110, or in steilmg, 
^6419, 041. Multiphed by ten the 

Total Agricultural Produce now would be £4,190,410 

I assume that this inciease is largely due to the 
extension of tea cultivation. 

Acres. 

Area under Tea m India m 1898-99 

1886-87 203,963 


n 


Increase 


Acres 277,996 


Nearly the whole of this increase is in Assam. It s 
clear where the increase noted 

inclnded in agncultmal ^3 lo make up 

miustice may be done to the p include 

for anything I may elsewhere o. i^q of 

tea, which, m 1898-99, was valued f 
which Rs 70,000,000 should be ciedite 

Produce in 1898-99, as abore 4 006 GG7 

Add Tea, valued at port of shipment 

Total 

income {be cu-toir-} 

As to the non-agncultiirai . ^ _ 

procedure in tins analysis may be tono^..c 
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ViLtm nt 

No. 

SouacE or Iscoxt. 


£ STtawM 

1 

Forest Receipts 


87,863 

2 

hCnea and. Mmerala — 




Inmo Quarries, say 

£35,000 



Coal, say 

100,000 

186,000 

8 

Petroleum 


10000 

4 

Saw Mills (for Tea boxes) 


30 000 

6 

Railway Workshops 


10 000 

G 

Yonous Manufactures 


6,000 

7 

Country mode IjKjuor 


400 000 

8 

Pottery — Village manufacture 


10,000 

9 

Cattle^ona thirty fourth of 

morease 



throughout India) 


206,000 

10 

Sundnea — to cover small and overlooked 



BOurceB of income including River 



Fuhenos 


160 000 


Total 

£1 068,803 


Agncaltnrftl Income il8,197»077 

Non ogncnlfcurol Income 1 058>8Cd 

Total :£9 256,940 


Dmdod among tho population of 6,433 CG8 (of whom 
probably more than ono tbonsand oro tea planters tvith 
fair incomes) tho result is — 

£1 14s. Old^ or Rs.25 6a. 9p par head per annum 
Not oven m favonred Assam and counting all tho Tea 
cultivation are tboro m 1900 even tho Ils.27 which vtw 
declared to bo tho averago throughout India nineteen 
yean before and which has been tho stand by for tho 
British Indian apologist throughout that penoi 

[7^1^ dfayran enp COS amminml th^ aicfriaintdincwe 
If Ilf Olifl 
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The nhove estimateB, if they err m aught hut details, 
err — I beheve — on the side of optuniam They also refer 
to a good year Singularly enough they -work out almost 
exactly to the rough estimate I made m addressmg Lord 
Curzon in April, 1901 * Take such a year aa 1000-1901, 
vihen the Empire rvaa visited hy the most terrihle and 
most calamitous famine India has known and make the 

Once more, my Lord, I haw lo uX ThaUmr it U pOMiblo yon eon bo 
ngjit tn dftcluing that tha arenge Indiac haa do* Bb^ (that Is, fartj 
ahllllfigi) per aimam of Income Thta qnextlon U forced from me arhen I 
gT*THlTi»i the general etatement of rerenne and erpendltnre arlth vhkh Blr 
Edvard Lav eonclnded hit FlnaxMlal Btatement Im than a month ago It 
U therein stated that the net land nrenne for 189d-1900 vns £17 
'With this snm before tts it thoold not be Impoeslble to ascertain the euot 
agrlcoltoral Income There Is no little disputation belveen Qoremment 
officers, otttslde erlUes, and the man vho has to pay as to the amount of the 
gross prodnee the aothorlUes take at land menne. For reasons set forth 
In the Pottserlpt to toy Open Letter addressed to ytmr Lordship I am of 
opinion theM perecnlsgea are not seiyfar Irem the fact — 

Id Bengal » ^ C to 0 per eect. 

la tbshorth 'West ~ 6 8 „ 

In the Pan jab ~ » 0 10 „ 

In Uadras ^ _ 13 „ 81 „ tay 

In Bombey _ 20 „ 83 say So 

A rongh ralcnlstlon shovs me that U I take the Panjah rate of 10 per cent- 
and apply It gtntiaBj t shall not be far from the ml state of the ease. 
1 vlQ so apply it— 

X 10 - £173 050 800 or In Bnpees, 15 to 
the £ - Ra339 07,89 400. 

That U to say IjS crorei Instead of 4o0 croree ] We must not stop here 
Although I hare giten vhat 1 coneelre to he good reasons why yon sboold 
not claim the non-agticaltoral tneome to be eqnal to half the agrtcnUnral 
Ineotne I vOl allov that rale In a ealcnUUoa which most follow Let os 
now tee what the arerage loeome of Che Indian people li — 

Agricnltoral Income ^ ^ ^ „ Ra.2.>S 07,69 400 

hem AgrleulloTal Income ^ „ 150,03 *T),200 

IU.S97 11,37 COO 

IUJ97UJ7C00 dlTlded by 000£K)0 Raj" to, I 

Almost an anna the ran yon leoraed when It was dtdoeed by tne from 

jc'sr tnl lUWoient— the stsirnmiloud at Elmlx 
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necessary deductions, the result is, as Loid Cuizon 
described the famine to be, — ‘ terrible.’ So that as close 
a connection as possible may be maintained with Lord 
Curzon’s statements and reasomngs, the figuies at which 
we have amved must be pm^sued farther. 

Seemg, as I have said, a sharp hne cannot be drawn 
between the agricultural and non-agncultural population, 
many persons being both agncultmist and aitisan, a 
further analysis is made. In it the population is divided 
into agricultural and non-agncultm’al communities and 
the respective incomes have been divided per head 
accordmgly. The proportions are : — 


Two'thii’ds agricultural and one-third non-agiicultiu'al . 

Bengal Bombay 

Madias Panjab 


Thiee-fourths agricultural 
North-Western Pro- 
vinces and ‘ India ’ 

Buraia 


one-fourth non-agucultmal : 
Cential Piovmces. 

Assam 


The agricultural income is — 


PKOVINOE roroiiATioN. 


Bengal 

Madias 

Bombay 

North-Westein Pro- 
vinces and Oudh 
Panjab 

Central Provinces 

Bmma 

Assam 


49,808,647 

25,472,160 

12,389,664 

31,797,551 

14,566,589 

7,383,989 

6,915,851 

4,591,651 


152,926,102 


vghicultok^l 

n>co^n: 

I 

inr. 

£ 

£ 

r 

d 

53,930,480 

1 

1 

8 

20,322,638 

0 

15 

.5 

16,211,318 

1 

6 

.) 

41,217,567 

1 

r* 

/ 

JO 

11,972,912 

0 

1'. 

5 

8,161.736 

1 

J 

0 

11,170,887 

1 


2 

8,197,077 

1 

17 

U 

171.S17,bl5 

I 

>2 

7 


ti 

i: 

]7 
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The estimate in 1832 -was £260,000 000, whioh mdioates 
a decrease of £75,886 869 

As to the noD-egnoultural income it works out, among 
the respeotrre popnlations, as follows — 


KOK Aa&iani.Trr£Ai. 


ntovaoK- ropCLATios nfooiiE. Annuoa- 




t. 

£ ■• d. 

Bengal 

34 904 378 

21 701 177 

0 17 1 

Madras 

12 730 220 

16 060 628 

14 1 

Bombay 

N W Provinces and 

6,194,832 

20 066 872 

8 3 10 

Oudh 

16 898 778 

12 276 466 

0 14 7 

Panjab 

7 483 206 

0 899 392 

0 18 6 

Central Provinces 

2 401 829 

3 002 774 

14 0 

Burma 

2 805 200 

4 260 060 

0 0 

Assam 

X 630 660 

1068 803 

0 12 1 


73 614 ra 

07 636,004 

1 12 11 



or Es 24 11a 

This IS £35,491 237 less than 

was reckoned 

in 1882 


The division I haro mado between ngncnlhtml and 
non agncnltnral incomo is largely spccnlativo inasmacb 
ns considerable income which is caUed non ngncnltorol 
15 earned by the agncoltanot to oko ont the insnlBcioncy 
of his land and to counteract tho minus food incomo 
Vihicli tho land produces Again, it is most difficult to 
apportion tho incomo ^alh accnracy as a considomblo 
number of people get much more than tho avemge 
Tho craployds of Government for example, m India and 
In England take for four and n half millions of people 
who nro engaged in Administration h> State or by local 
bodies and arc occupied in militaiy and naval defence 
X37.000 000 Deduct this from tho X2CI 000 000 repro- 
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sentmg total income, theie lemains £227,000,000 to be 
divided amongst 226,500,000 people; or 

just oyer £1 per head per annum— 20s. l^d. to be 

precise. 

This condition of poveity, be it never foi gotten, represents 
income m an oidmaiy 3 ^ear , in a famine yeai things 
become worse 

Even now, howevei, low as we have got, we may not 
slop in om investigation as to what leally is left to the 
ordinaiy agncultunst and aitisan, when the official, the 
meichaiit, and the well-to-do person generally, has had 
his portion An attempt was made m 1884 by Mr 
J Seymour Keay, M P for the Elgin Enrghs, to 
ascertain the number of wealthy and well-to-do upper- 
class and middle-class people m the whole of India — 
British Provinces and Feudatory States together His 
estimate u ill serve for the early 5 '’ears of the twentieth 
centuT}’', except that it indicates more wealth than 
appears to exist, omng to causes already described 
The combined populations of British Provinces and 
Feudatory States number 294,266,701. Among these there 
. * ‘^ay — 

JO Deigning Princes, titled Maharajas 
and Bajahs, Zemindars, and other 
landowners, possessing, on an average, 
incomes of £5,000 each per annum £50,000,000 
^,000 Bankers, Merchants, Professional 
men, and others with incomes averag- 
ing £1,000 each . 75,000,000 

750,000 Traders, Shopkeepers, etc., with 

£100 a year each • • 75,000,000 

These absorb £200,000,000 


Beckomng the Feudatory States m respect to annual 
production with the corresponding Bntish Provinces, and 
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assuming for them Lord Curzon s estimate of Bs 30 per 
nnntim per head, we have this combined mcome — 

Total Income m Bntish India ^266,000,000 

Estimated Total Income in Eeudatory 

States 126,363 138 

Combined Total £392,863,138 

Less Income of 836 000 Pnnees and 

others as estimated above 200,000,000 

Resultant Total £102 863 188 

This amount divided among 204 266,701 people, less 
the 835 000 provided for leaves — 

THIRTEEN SHILLINGS and ELEVENPENCE 
HALFPENNY, ofl the Outelde Ylslble Inoome 
per Head per Annum, 
or 

LESS THAN ORE HALFPENNY PEE HEAD 
PER DAY per British, and BritlBh Protected, 
Sohject in India. 

That onco more be it remembered is in ‘a good >car, 
and assumes that full average crops ha\o been sown and 
garnered notuithstandmg the ravages of drought, locusts 
and other plagues, and all mischances 

The AHccro} m IDOO reckoned tho loss of 

crops through tho romino at £o0,000 000 

Including loss of cattle and losses in other 
respects there must bo added an 
additional 70 000 000 

Total £120 000 000 

Subtract that sum from tho £261 000 000 coming to 
the Bntish Indian people, and leaving out of calculation 
Tkhat tho nch men get, m fact reckoning them uith 
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the otliers, to share and share alike, there remain 
£144,000,000 to divide among 230,000,000 people or 
about 

TBfelve Shillings and Sixpence Earthing per head 
for the whole of India. 

Tlie more closely Indian facts are exammed the more 
hkely does this statement seem to bung us very near to 
certitude And, in whatever of several ways one works 
the figures down to bed rock, not more than One Half- 
penny per day per head seems available for the vast 
majority of the people. 


For the moment, however, leave Famine out of con- 
sideration (though Famine has the Empire now in its 
relentless grasp — Famine and Moneylendmg, and do 
not seem ready or able to let go their hold), and, still 
dealing with the British Provinces, take £1 2s 4d per 
head as a tolerable sine quantity. That does not come to 
One Pennj’- per head per day. There is not a decent 
living in it, even if it were equally divided There is not 
the hving of the cattle on a respectable farmstead in a 
Western country, to say nothing of the stimulant to the 
higher life which even British subjects m a country ruled 
on the principles on which British India is supposed to 
be ruled, might expect to share What are those 
principles? Let the recently departed and much-loved 
Empress say — 

‘ We hold om-selves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to aU our other subjects, and those obhgations, by the 
blessmg of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfil 

‘ And it IS our further will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
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of •which they maybe qualified, by theireducation, abihty, 
and mtegnty, duly to discharge 

* In their prosperity will be our strength, m their 
contentment our security and in their gratitude our best 
reward And may the God of all Power grant to us, and 
to those in authonty under us, strength to carry out 
these our ■wishes for the good of our people. 

In the framing of the foregoing noble passages Her 
Majesty had more than a conventional part The first 
draft of the Proclamation failed to please her She laid 
certain suggestions before the late Earl of Darby (then 
Lord Stanley Secretary of State for India) and 

asked him to put them mto shape One of the noblest 
Proclamations m the English language or m any other 
language, was the result Her Majesty died in the belief 
that her good wishes for India were finding expression m 
adequate and appropnate deeds 

Unless the most thorough means are taken to improve 
the condition of India ero many years have elapsed, the 
general average will in tho presence of higher and higher 
prices and a continually mcreasiDg dram, have fallen to 
One Farthing per day for all the necessities of human 
existence In some parts it is actually that to-day 

What in face of this is England s duty? 

The slate of things prevailing is especially harmful 
in respect to the limited extent to ^\hich a well to-do 
upper and higher middle class in India may hope to 
conlmuo m being Distircssfally indeed has our system 
v-orked amongst the micUcctual and professional dosses 
in India Competent observors in Bengal predict that in 
leas than fifty jears the higher and middle dosses m that 
great Province will have entirely ceased to exist The 
Brahman caste has become a memory and little more 
There will bo two dosses — the wcalthj rulers ot the top 
few in number but all mighty a degraded multitudo os 
^*ast m number* as a diminishing fo^ suppl> will mam 
tain ID bare cxistcnct at the base Fifty >earB ago Iho 
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Bntish. Authorities were specifically warned of this In 
1852, when the Charter of the East India Company for 
the last time was under consideration, one of the 
witnesses ^ before a House of Commons Committee, 
said — 

But no consequence peiiiaps of the mtioduotion of oui' system 
has been more piejudicial than the utter extmction it has occasioned 
of the upper classes of society among the natives. Not a smgle 
mdividual can now be found among them answermg to our descrip- 
tion of a gentleman Every avenue to creditable employment is 
closed agamst them, and whether m civil oi mihtary service, they 
aie equally excluded from distmction No native of India can attam 
to a civil office of sufficient rank to admit of his sittmg down mthout 
permission m the presence of the youngest writer that has arrived 
from England , and m the army he must enhst as a private soldier, 
and can never rise to a rank that will place him above bemg com- 
manded by an Enghsh sergeant The distance between us and our 
Indian subjects has been said to be ‘immeasurable ’ Why has that 
distance always been so great ? Why are we still so ignoiant of their 
real views and opmions ? TThy have we acquired so httle of the very 
information which it most imports us to possess ? Not for want of a 
knowledge of their language, not for want of dihgence or curiosity, 
but partly horn the leseive of our national character, and stiU moie 
from the prevalence of a system which precludes the possibdity of 
confidential mtercourse, and iigidly severs those whom it ought to 
be its object to draw togethei We hold no othei i elation with them 
than that of master and servant. Other Eniopean people have kept 
themselves much less apai^t from the natives of India , the Fiench, 
m paiiiculai, live on more friendly terms and treat them with more 
faroihanty than we do, they aie consequently moie popular, and 
wherever they have been known, are still considered with more 
kmdness than the Enghsh The common people of Hyderabad think 
that they do honour to an Emopean by addressmg him as ‘ Monsieur 
Bussy,’ though it is upwards of seventy yeais smce Monsieui Bussy 
left the place , and the tomb of M Raymond is still illununated 
by a contribution fiom the corps which he commanded, though it 
IS between thirty and forty yeais smce any Frenchman was attached 
to it 

It may now be difficult foi us to letiace our steps, but I am 
satisfied that it will be wise m us to do so We should simplify our 
system, and make it cheaper, moie expeditious, and more summary. 
As we cannot make the people conform to mstitutions, we should 
make oui mstitutions conform to the people. We can accustom 


‘ Ml H Bussell, p 146 ; vol. vi 
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onrselres to the Tm^mn Iawi cuttoma more casDy th&n we can 
rccoDcfle the TniHwn people to those of Hcgland. Lawe arc meant 
for the people they are to gorem, not for tho«e by whom they arc to 
be administered. We should take care not to admit, xmder tho 
plauiihle semblance of Improrement, change* that might by degrees 
impair tho efficacy of a ^item that it ought to be our object to 
maintufn. It la from the very desire to improro that most of our 
errors hare arisen. Above aE, we ought to find respeotahlo employ 
ment for the natives, to acquire some hold upon their Interests If wo 
have none upon their aSaotiona. Native agents would bo infinitely 
cheaper than European, and there U hardlj a branch of the govern 
ment In whioh they Tntghi not be extensively employed with advantage 
to us as wcH os to themselves. In tho coBecllon of tho rovenuo If 
ihclr own method bo adopted, as it onght to be they must bo more 
at homo than we are the details of commerco they imdorstond and 
conduct quite as well as GursQl\*ca aa dlplomatlsta they arc eminently 
eldlful and In tho administration of justice their superior knowledge 
of the language and manners of one another gives them a decided 
advantage over us Wo often complain of tho difficulty of olidting 
tho truth from the testimony of native witncaaet. The reason Is, not 
that the natives nUl not ieB tho truth, but that they tell It in thdr 
own way In a cooventionil manner which they ihemsehros under 
stand but we do not. Wo certalnlv should not find among tho natives 
now the same Integrity that we consider essonUal among oureolvea 
but If bad example and bad habits have degraded good example and 
good habits might by degrees restore them at sU events wo should 
hold out some Inducement to them to behave well, and If wc desire 
them to bccoino deserving oI confidence should sherw that wc arc 
willing to place conddcnco In them. Our native army Is tho most 
Important branch cf our government it is at once that to uhJeh 
vre most look for the support of our power and from which I fear wo 
b.av:e. cyaat ta Kpprthand the subwnienol tt. \tt uvtm thtm \ 
but think that we might employ tho natives In higher ranks and with 
more authoilly than we do now Indeed 11 wo mlso them In some 
branches of the service wo must rolso them In others also. Wo 
rhould endcaTom to give them If possible an Interest In the main 
tcnance of our aholo system ond although there will bo greater risk 
In confiding mfllloiy than civil authority a lime must come when it 
will bo o question, not whether it wQl be safe to tnut but ahelhcr 
U will bo pc^vlble to exclude them. 

Jvot longer ago than tho 13th of August 1001, a leading 
publicist m Bengal writing to mo concerning tho present 
worh which ho knov, I had in hand ottered tho follov.ung 
dcvpainng ixraarks — 

1 am glad that jour book will soon be published, and 
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I doubt not that it will be appreciated by the Indian 
public. But, as for expecting any practical good from 
your writing, or our wntmg, or anybody’s writing — that 
IS, of course, out of the question. Sir Antony Macdonnell 
has the reputation of being a hberal-hearted official Yet 
see the heartless manner in which he has sought to 
dispose of your Letter ^ The vast majority of the Enghsh 
people are becommg more and more deadened to high 
and noble sentiments, and thus India has, practically, no 
futm'e Our lace is simply qmetly waiting for the time 
when its members will, hke other great nations of the 
past, be swept off the face of the earth It is a pity that 
such an mtellectual and so deeply spintual a people as 
the Bengalis should pensh under the rule of Great 
Bntam. . . . The middle classes here, in very rare ex- 
ceptions, hve from hand to mouth. Then, the failure of 
the Congress movement, especially on the Enghsh side, 
has dealt a death-blow to all pohtical movements. The 
fall of the Liberal Party in England has destroyed all the 
hopes the people chenshed for the pohtical regeneration 
of the country, while a rapid succession of repressive 
measm'es, every one deadly m its effects, which has 
marked the past few years, has completed our degradation 
and left us hopeless It is Despau All Along the Line, 


^ ‘ Generally speaking,’ said Sir Antony, m writing to me, ‘yon seem to 
me to take an unduly despondent view regarding the condition of the Indian 
peasant At aU events, your desonption of his state does not coriespond 
with my own knowledge I am far from saymg that there is no room for 
improvement, but he is not the starvmg creature that some people seem to 
imagine I thinlr you are much mistaken as to the effect on the ryot’s 
condition of the Government Eevenue , and the view which you have ex- 
pressed as to the heavmess of its mcidenoe is not m accordance with my 
information The chief causes of the ryot’s difficulties he m the pre- 
cariouaness of the climate, m his mdebtedness owing to his reckless 
expenditure on festivals, and to the usurious rates of mterest he pays 
for loans , m the mmute subdivision of holdings owmg to the concentra- 
tion of the people m the most fertile regions, and their unwiUingness to 
move to fresh lands even a short way ofi , and m the insufficient facilities 
foi imgation In the recommendafaons of the Famme Commission, now 
befoie the Government of India, I trust some mitigation for these difficulties 
may be found ’ 
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and scarcely any one has any hope for his country So, 
let yonr efforts be never so energetio and complete and 
disinterested, -we have been brought so low by our Bntiah 
rulers that it is not in us even to second such efforts 
as you and others who love India ore making 
The professional and mercantile classes m India are 
lying prone under a feeling which is akin to utter despair 
As IS not indicated above but as is the fact, unhappily, a 
sense of complete resignation to the Divme powers who 
are supposed to control the lives of men is mduced in 
the Indian mmd. If they cannot hve on this earth they 
can they argue pass to a better state of existenca- 
Acguioacence m what seems to be inevitable is the 
dormnant feature m the minds of many pious men who 
have in them the making of splendid citizens "^ith any 
other people in the world than the easily ruled people 
of India (and therefore, being so easily ruled, the moro 
deserving of sympathy and encouragement) the couplet 
with which John Bnght onco moved the House of 
Commons m one of his great Reform speeches — 

For men will btrrei. In their mhlhuo despair 

Tho bonds thej can no longer bear — 

would, long oro this have become applicable to what bas 
happened m India "With tho Indian people there is 
little or no fear of a tumult or an attempt to overthrow 
tho Dommont Power In one scdbo such an attitude of 
mind IB to bo regretted Tho Indian people still chenah 
confidence and trust m British rule How great and 
touchmg their faith 1 Instead of its nianifcstation leading 
us to make tho position of tho faithful better and better 
v,c arc induced to treat them with more and more of 
contempt Because tho people of India v.ill bear they 
shall bear That is true the world over In a largo 
family the child with amiable qualities and kindl> dispo- 
sition too often becomes the victim of moro nithlc s and 
determined brolhore and sisters In tho ‘ struggle for 
crisli»nce m a vhole norld of children of larger growth 
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the higher qualities of mind and disposition lead to 
political and social and national degradation. Supremacy 
is to the more brutal qualities. Thus has it conspicuously 
been m India. With what result ? Look around. Look 
deeply. And, steel your heart for that which you shall 
see and hear, for you \wll gaze upon a sum of human 
misery, and will contemplate a mental and political degia- 
dation the like of which, among civilised and piogressive 
countries, is nowheie else at this moment to be seen and, 
probably, was at no time, dunng recorded histoiy, any wbeic 
to be seen. 


GOD SA^nS INDIA. 



APPENDICES 

I 

THE INOIDENOE OF LAlID REVENUE IN BOJIBAT 

(Fnm ths Prtttdcntial Addrttt at tha Bombay Provtneuil Confer 
ence ifay 1900 — the Horu Qoculdae K ParthJi ifJj O 
Prendent ) 

19 It oppc&n to me t^ryt the heavy incidence of the I^nd Bevenno 
is the main eanie of agricoltnrtft dUtrees, The incidence of taxation 

per acre In ryotwari vlllagea of Ahmedohad. Eairay and 
Heavy iz>d Broach ia lU^ 11 1» 0 7 and BaC 1 6 respectively 

draeeof liaiid the Inddenco of taxation per head of popnlation 
of UlO faUj uioncd area U BiiJ 7 8. BtS 12 0 
and Ra-8 1 2 respectively This inddenco Is very 

heavy 

20 The crop experiments reports also show that the inddenco of 
taxation In these dUtiicts most be very heavy In the report for 

1897-08 we notice that emt of nine expoiiments made in 
SStf^wrli K*dra District one in which the local estimate was 
tboviar ten annas showed 73 per cent, and another of the same 
“Shly local eiUmato nearly C7 per coni as the Incidence of 
aisessmcnt on the cross value of the prodoce. In 
Broach thlrty-cne experiments are reported in that year one of them 
shows the Inddenee at 43 per cent, and In six It was over SO per cent. 
In one of these six cases the crop was locally estimated at 12 annas^ 
In another at 11 or 13 annas and in a third at 0 or 10 In the 

report of 1990-07 wo 6nd nine experiments of Kalra one of these 
elves the inddenco at 90 per cent., one at TO per cent, ono at 63 per 
cent., and ono at CO per cent, la Brooch out of four experiments wo 
find one In which the local ostlmate was IS wnnw giving an incidence 
of over 05 per cent. The rep or t of 189*»-0C givea four experiments for 
the Kain dlilrlct and in one cave where the crop was locally 
esUmaW at 10 annas it showed an Inddcnce of 68 per cent on the 
groti prodoee There are eight experiments roenUon^ In Broach In 
that report, one of these in which the local estimate of the crop was 
4 annas gives an Inddenco of 100 per cent, and another In which 
the (oral ctUmste of the crop sras 8 annas an Inddenco of 40 per cent. 
The rtport of 169t Oj mentions six erperimenla In the Ahmedabad 
IH Irict. One cf thev In which the crop sras locally rstlmsleJ at 12 
annas gives an in J Jcn'*e of W per cent oaotht r in which the crop was 
eii 
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locally estimated at 11 annas 47 pci cent., and the third m which the 

crop was estimated at 12 annas 87 pel cent of the giobs produce. ic 

same report gives six experiments m Bioach, one of them in which 
the crop was estunated at 10 annas ga\ c the incidence 88 per cent , and 
another m which the estimate was 12 annas at 31 pei cent, of the 
gross pioduce. The report of 1893-94 gives ten experiments m the 
Ahmedahad Distnot, two of which give an incidence of 81 pci cent It 
gives four expeiiments m Koira District, one of them m winch the 
estimate of the crop was 8 annas giving an incidence of 05 per 
cent, and one incidence of 41 per cent. It gives six experiments m 
Broach, one of them m which the estimate of the crop was 18 annas, 
gives an mcidence of 192 per cent., another m vhich the estimate was 
16 annas 91 pei cent , a third m which the estimate of the crop was 
also 16 annas 49 per cent., and a fourth m which the local estimate 
was 14 annas 32 per cent of the gross produce In these reports in 
each year the highest percentage of incidence is always found m one 
of the Districts m Gujaiat, and taking the average of the percentages 
of each District those of these three Districts would be found much 
higher than that of any other part of the Presidency. 

21. In these Districts agam there is much larger proportion of small 
holdings than elsewhere. In the District of Ahmedahad out of 40,917 
holdmgs of Government lands 16,857 arc under five 
Holdings acres, m the District of Kaua out of 67,965 of such 
^^ec^mic 81,788 aio undei five acres, and in the district of 
effect Broach out of 29,146 holdmgs of Government lands 

9,800 are under five acies On makmg calculations of 
the yield of these holdmgs and deductmg the cost of seeds and the 
Government dues, it is to be found that oven in an avciagc year 
barely enough is loft for the mamteuance of the occupant and his 
family As the mamtenance of the family is to bo provided for from 
this produce the occupants of small holdmgs find the burden of 
assessment piessmg more heavily on them than occupants of bigger 
holdmgs, and the first succumb to the effect of bad years. 

22. The consequences of this heavy mcidence of taxation have 
become apparent m various forms The occupants have felt them- 
selves unable to meet even the Government demands 
without considerable difficulty In one of these Distiicts 
aaseaameut durmg the last five or six yeaia the amounts of the 
unrecovered Government dues have been giowmg from 

year to year 

The numbers of notices of demand have considerably mcreased, 
and so have the cases of distiamts and sales of movable property for 
the reahsation of these dues. The number of distramt oases m Ahme- 
dabad was 26 m 1892-98, this rose to 248 m 1898-99. The number of 
distramt cases m Broach was 16 m 1892-93 , it rose to 599 m 1898-99. 
The number of cases m which Government had to forfeit holdmgs 
for default of payment has also largely mcreased 
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Another dicnmsianco that ahowi tho inabfliky of people to bear tho 
assessment, Is that larfjo qoantitlea of landa are being relinqnlshed la 
bQ these Dlftrioti of Gnjarai. In 1896-97 tho rdinquishments la 
tho Alimixinhftfl Kolra and Broach Blstrlcti were 26 670 6 649 and 
486 acres r ei pe c ttvelj la 1697-93 they were of 18,986 4 716 and 
464 ocroi respectively and In 1898-99 they vrtn of 10 099 4,697 and 
974 acres respectivoly These Districts, vrhlch are so thickly peopled 
and ^ere there is to much competition for the acquisition of l a n d s , 
snoh large relinquishments eoatinnously for more than three years 
famish a very strong evidence of th^ being over assessed. 

23 Having tried to shov that the incidence of assessments Is very 
high in these Districts I shall proceed to show in what way it come to 

bo BO highly pitched. 

Sp^SientT*^ In tho greater part of these Districts tho first sottle- 
ment of assessment took place when Gujarat was in 
an ab norma l condition of prosp ori tyin conseqnence of a long seqaenee 
of good harvests, the high prices of agricultural prodneo in conso- 
qaence of the war In America and the large demand of labour and tho 
high wages by reason of the construction of the railways. Tho high 
price of land, tho result o! these canses, was the chief elomeni which 
guremed tho firing of tho assessment in these Districts. 

24 In firing the rates the dreumstanoes of the Inequality in skill, 

intelligeoeo and power of sustained work botwoen 
la«4ulitref the different classes of the agriooltnrists was nover 
In’ between *" account. In every Tolooka there arc eolU 

different vators of different castes and classes, some very Indus 
Uvst^^n^ trioui and sldlfol and others whoso skill and Industry 
cooildered are far inferior Assessment which may bo bomo with 
tolerable cose by the former would foil with great 
weight on tho latter 

25 Though within a short time the price of produce fell and though 
under altered circumstances reduction of assessment was regulred at 
each roviiion surrey assessments were raised considerably and that 
on grounds which would have no bearing whatever on the question 
whether the Ityot s powers of bearing the burden of taxation with case 
had improved In the Interval 

26. Among the gro un ds urgod for tho Inerease of assessment are 
mainly the increase of population of tiled houses carts and cattle 
Tts moad pasriflg of roads and roflways, rise In the price of 
for lnzM%* lands, hicreaic of eipcirti, subsoil water position, class 
aot jvoxvf advantages etc how Increase of iiopaUtloD os In thin 
country where all people marry and celibacy Is very 
ertrp'locsl can be no Indication of any incrcaae in prosperity In 
IhiJdjr peopled dUtneii where addlUonal lands are not avaflable 
for tho taeretued popalatton, the increase of populaUon would lead 
ra her to dLitreii than othenHsc. The arersge quantity of Und 
ataHiblo Lj a family for culUralion aould dimlniih Ihertforr 
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theu: means of sustenance would also decieasc. The mcroasc m the 
number of tiled houses is also a deceptive test. In most cases 
the tiled houses were the consequence of the piosperity near the 
period of the fiist settlement, houses built twenty oi thirty yeois ago 
lYould be no mdication of existing piospeuty, the revision suncj 
of&cera neier tiy to mqune during which period of the lease tlic 
majority of the houses were constructed The mci case of cat ts and 
cattle would very often be the result of the increased population or 
the result of prosperity of classes other than the agiicultunsts. The 
passing of loads and railways through a Talulcn do not cause much 
appreciable pecuniaiy gam to the cultivator. And ho docs not sell 
his pioduce more advantageouslj'^ by reason of them. On the other 
hand, it often happens that ho suffers by the constiuction of the 
railway, by the reduction of his busmesa m cairymg goods and 
passengers. The rise in the price of lands is also a veiy deceptive 
test j it may be tbe result of incieased prosperity m a neighbouring 
town or city, by means which have no connection with agriculture, oi 
from the soarcity of lands to meet the agricnltmal wants of tho 
mcreasmg population. Increase of exports is also deceptive, ns 
it often happens that the commodities exported come fioni another 
Taluka , and so far as the moreaaed exports are not tho consequence 
of mcieased pioduce, but the lesultof other accidents, they furnish no 
good ground for raismg the assessments. With reference to the 
question of the propriety of the mcrease of assessment on account of 
the advantage of subsoil water, it lests upon an assumption that tho 


occupant is m a condition to talie the benefit of tbe advantage , but 
when the majority of the occupants have not the means to profit 
from this advantage, and when they get no practicable benefit from it, 
this moiease cannot but piess harshly on the agricultunst. The 
ground of position class often enables smvey officers to tax on 
improvements, the result of the labom and expenditure of the agii- 
culturist, and this term mcludes miscellaneous grounds which may 
have no possible effect m mcreasmg the gam of the agncnltmist. 
frequently the mcreases are made by alteration m the number of 
groups and the transfer of villages from one group to anothei, which 
IS often based on merely arbitrary reasons . 

27 The spirit of the rules made for the purpose of protectmg 
improvements made by occupants from taxation and 
fw^ot tSg extent of mcrease at revision surveys is 

nrnorovements practically disregarded. The tenants are never ashed 
'^l^^l'her they have made any improvements or not. 
asBQSBmeiit never given any notice requirmg them to give 

disregardea evidence m the matter, and evidence of expenditure 
which oidmanly they are not likely to possess is 
expected of them Occupants are given no benefit of improvements 
made at considerable cost of labour. 


Tbe people of tbe village are mfoi-med only of the mcrease of 
1 
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awcicnent on the whole village, thej are not inlonncd of the 
increate or decrease of the amotmts of ssaeumonts of 
faiffSts'tsiiiig lodlvidual Bclds. Theyaro not informed of the grounds 
ofimirroTe- on which aaseMToents arc sought to be raised and vdth 
la being famished with the necessary information 
creausbeyoad they aro called npon to state their objeotloni within a 
cortein time and the sanctions of Government and tho 
dXsregsrded. Becrotary of State ere obtained before the pooplo know 
anything of the grounds of Increase and have an oppar* 
tanliy to meet them. 

23. Tho consequences of these high assessments aro — 

(а) that the sgrlonltotUt Is obliged to borrow 

(б) that he is tmable to manure the land properly 

(c) that he Is prevented from keeping his lands follow 
or to have a proper rotation of crops, and is obliged to ntfliso all hla 
lands for tho crop that pays him best qulto Icrcspectlvo of its eBtci In 
Impoverishing tho laniL There is a general complaint that tho 
productive power of the soil Is Car under what It was twenty or thirty 
years back. 

29 From tho combined operation of those causes tho agriculttuist 
ThhresulUla ImpoTcrUhed crery year whUo 

LmpoTtrlsh bo has no reseno loft him to tall upon during years of 
meat of eulU dlfBeullj 


II 

TUb IbQOIblTION I^bEPAKABLE FROM TUE RIOTWAT 
B\BTEM 

The ryot\\Tir sj'stem whicb obtains in Madras and 
Bomba} is ono in which the Government is dircctl} land 
lord Tho Governor s position ib that of a great land 
lord This Bystem ncccasanly involves a close inqmsition 
on inquisition which has converted tho most chenshed 
and immemorial rights ot tho ryot to timber and oven to 
fncl into mere grudging concesstms and privileges stnotl} 
regulated, winch careful!} studies his resources and his 
cultivation in order to storo data for the eventful 
rcMsioD of ecttlcment, tlio inquisition which faubjects bis 
field to so man} inspections cverj season — inspections at 
which ho has to attend and which oblige him to court the 
favour of tho nllago ofheer and his iu}niudoni. 
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A Bombay "writer, Yeiliug bimself under the pseudonym 
of ‘ Eamji Bin Eowji,’ m a pamphlet written m Septem- 
ber, 1901, says, that a ‘ district officer, if he has time^ to 
master all the laws and all the rules and all the statistics, 
may well say to the ryots . 

‘My good tenants, I know all j'our ins niid onts. I know ^\hat 
numbers each of you cultivates. I know wliat tlio waste attacked to 
your village realises I Imow wkat crops you laisc, and indeed even 
the proportion of two or more ciops laised by you in a single field. 
I know what encroachments you lia\ e made, and know w'ho is liable 
to me foi not lepaumg his boiindary.marks. 

‘ I know what family each of you has and what cattle. I Icnow 
the number of your ploughs and caits, the number of jour wells, 
tanlcs, dams, water -hfts, and even of your kacha wells and springs, 
I know how much of each commodity you have produced, consumed, 
and exported. Nay, I even know what your fimt-trees have realised. 
The Government I serve does not disdam to derive what revenue 
it can from frmt, grass, timber, and even sand, kankar and muram * 

‘ If, for example, you don’t choose to farm the grass m your village, 
I have no alternative but to farm it to an outsider. The highest 
bidder must carry the day, whether he is one of you or not 

‘You must, also, remember that, yom’ assessment bemg ^ery 
low, we cannot grant you any remissions, as a matter of course, 
when yom’ crops suffer, for the Government have imled, as early 
as 1841, that one of the great objects of Sui-vey “ is to diminish the 
necessity of lemissions,” and, m 1847, they duected that mdividual 
losses occasioned by alleged failure of crops should never be m- 
quired mto, and that when a group of villages suffers from “an 
exceptionally bad season," an average reduction of assessment all 
round might be made “ if necessary.” These old orders are still 
bmdmg on us I cannot, therefore, I am sorry to say, behave as 
your Ma Bap (“Father and Mother”), and forego the full survey 
assessment due from you You may have a better season next yeai', 
and I shan’t then ask you for an mcreased assessment. This proves 
the justice of my demand, though I know that you are all deep m 
the Sowkar’s books But we have now passed a white-washmg Act, 
under which, if you make default m paymg the assessment, your 
creditor loses his secmity, and you get back the land as a Govern- 
ment tenant If, however, you wish to retam jour land as a full 
survey occupant, you must prove you have been a boruifide agncul- 
tunst, and have paid a i easonahle proportion of your assessment, 
in the last two years, before I can suspend the demand , and remem- 
ber that I can only suspend the demand for a time— and that, too. 


" See Hope’s Forma for all these details. — E B E 
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after aome correapcadence Indeed I can t be aaro of anything and 
I can give no pledget. 

I can tee from the Tillage Forma, that almoat every one of yon 
has cultivated much leas than In the last year but that, according 
to our roles. Is no reason for a reduction. Our wtseitments aro 
hard and fast, if you please. They are not so elastio as your 
old system of paying the land tax I thould tay land rent. In kind. 
And you must at least Ajlrntt that our accounts are neatly kept. 
Under the old system you could see youiMlvea ■whether the Govern 
ment was more th*n Its doe. Under the present system we 

see to this ourselves on your behalf "We give you a written receipt 
hook, and examine it carefully If there Is any the least over* 
coDe^on we pay It bock to you. We have never asked you to 
pay any pen^ulilte to the Talatl or any small cess per every rupee 
of y o ur rent. Wo have never asked you to pay our Karkuns or 
to out with Ratad whenever an offldnl comes to yo ur village 
We have never asked you to pay 14 or 16 per cent, (when you got 
Takarl) in the shape of presents to Petms and Patels and Eul 
kamis and Karkuns. We have never asked you to incur debts In 
order to save yourselves from being prosecuted for one or other of 
the nuznerons oCCeacet we have ereat^ under our special and local 
laws, aztd by our Land lUvenuo Boles. If you choose to make fools 
of yourselves, you an welcomo. But don't say that our system 
forces you to eormpt our oflklals. 

narea t m prided for appeals of all sorts f Is not our Penal 
Code perfecUciu itself ^ Why then aro you afraid of complaining ? 
Ton say that If your complaint Is not heeded, or proved according 
to the requirements of our lav the ofBdals complained against 
would make It too hot for you to live In the viHsge vhero genera 
tlons of your anecsten have been duly crcmsled. But it is not 
poulble at all that a true complaint cannot be proved In our Courts. 
Docs not our lav tav that no particular number of vltnetses is 
necessary to prove a (act ? Remember faint hearts never win the 
fair queen of litigation. Woo her boldly and briskly and she wHl 
certainly yield. Ton say pleaders wfll bnDy you end browbeat you 
and that you am unused to the Courts. But recollect, you can t 
lake the good we provide for you without Its evil. "Ue have given 
you perfee* laws. You never possessed any such. We have given 
you perfect Courts, though they have generally to employ Inter 
pTt.eTS and am often bamboozled by the bosh and the bombasUc 
legal m* " of those limbs of the law of whom you am so afraid. 
I admit your own obi s-flUgc trfbnnali wem good In their vray 
but then vou must keep pace with the whiriJog cycle of progrev 
In whi h It Is your pleasant lo to lire and to ll\e too at peace 
evTU snih your srert* CTTd.lOT and oppressor 

\\ « have thousands of bayonsts and tons of shot and posrder at our 
luck— vem caano* ttvo t as you totncllaes used to In th goodorbaJ 
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old daysbofoie— you must pa> j-our dues with tlic best giace ;you can, 
and as 3^00 ha^ c to pa}' them 3 ou liad bettor pa3' punctually', nt least 
before any process is issued against you. For remember, if you 
force us to issue processes, you may dcpnic us of tlio flattciing 
unction wbicli we every year lay to our souls that you arc all nell- 
to do and able to pay your way, but you Mill haic to pay the cost of 
the processes as fixed by' the rules. 

‘ You say our bureaucratic admmistration M'cighs like an meubus 
upon you, but, have u'c not gn on you loads and railuays, and post 
and telegraph offices, and schools and colleges? You ought to be 
thankful. Indians arc a grateful lacc, and you should not bohe your 
ancestry. It is true the roads and the schools arc paid for by you. 
It is true that you are too homely and too home-loving to care much 
for railways and postal and telegraph facilities and distant colleges. 

‘ But, supposmg all these to bo no gam to y ou at all, what harm 
have we done ? We merely threaten you with imprisonment for a 
month or a fine of Es.dOO at the most, if, mthout due authouty, you 
“ dig or remove or attempt to dig or remove any earth, stone, kaukar, 
sand, or muram, or any other material, fiom land belonging to Govern- 
ment,” or if, without such authority, you “ remove or attempt to rcmo\ e 
the grass ov any other produce of land belonging to Government,” 
or if, without such authority, you “ cut down 01 remove, or attempt 
to out down or remove any jungle or trees bclongmg to Govern- 
ment 01 the nght to which has not been conceded by Govern- 
ment,” or if, without such authority, you “take or attempt to toko 
any produce of any tree belongmg to Government.” These are 
most equitable provisions — for is not the Government tho solo land- 
lord, while all of you are mere occupants ? 

‘ Do not, pray, think that your landlord does not know youi tricks 
and your ways Extreme watchfulness is enjomed on us all. You 
are such loons that it is just likely you will “ destroy or matenally 
mjure for cultivation” the land that has been given to you In that 
case, you know, you can be fined 600 rupees after a magisterial tnal 
We allow you to excavate your land m order to lay the foundation of 


fann-buildmgs (any other buddings we can’t permit you to elect), 
without exacting a heavy fine, or to sink wells or to make gram-pits. 
But no othei excavation are you athberty to make, without the Written 
permission of his Honour the Collector. No, youi* Patel’s or your 

Talati’s or your Mamlatdar’s permission won’t do. Tho matter is too 
serious 

‘ What other restramts do we impose upon you ? We don’t allow 
you to let your field overgrow with pnokly-pear or rank grass, so as to 
be dangerous to the health or safety of the neighbourhood But this 
IS for the pubhc good. So it is evidently for the public good, that you 
should mamtom your boundary-marks We have, it is true, forbidden 
you to dig earth withm a space of two cubits of any earthen 
hoimdary, on pam of a fine But this is not an unreasonable pre- 

CaUtlOIU " 
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'ThetruUi Is we cannot let yon alone. We are the lords para- 
mormt of the toll, and mnit see that the aoll fore* well in yonr 
hands. Onr rullwayi onr onnles and onr hosts of underlings 
enahle ns to see e very detail of onr duty and yon must snbn^t. 
After all yon have no cansa to complaha. Under the old tax system 
yon were mainly yonr own master nntll the tyrant personally or 
by depnty swoop^ down npon yoo. Now yon enjoy security be* 
eanse wo are strong That very strength enables ns to Impose onr 
laws, altogether repngnant to yonr tradlUons, bnt nevertheless most 
solntary npon ytm. Otrr assessment la on the wholo moderate, bnt 
creep tteg the occnpancy of yonr land averythlDg else Is onra, Inolnd 
Ing the ditches and the nallaa*-the stones and the sand and all 
standing and Sowing water and the land under Ik 

Formerly If yonr mien increoaed yonr tar yon used to fall back 
upon virgin eoO and bring as mooh of it under yonr cnltlvatlon as 
yon could. Bnt now no soil not in yonr occupation Is yours for tho 
asking Yon must pay os before yon have its oectfjKtnry for osarulo 
wo do not soH onr properly In land. Yon had several ways of evading 
the demands of former kings, bnt those evasions will not do with ns. 
Yon ihonld loom enr laws and nnderstand their beneficent spLrik Onr 
Intentions aro never bad. We wish yon wdJ We want to show you 
howto thrive. We wantto makeyon pmdenk Can t yon odmiro onr 
own pradosce In first of all telling yoo plainly that we won t iocreaso 
yonr aisessment if yon sink any wells In you land, and then keeping 
cu word, after you had sunk several wcHs, by taxing mertly tho 
advantage of tobsofl witcr broo^t to light by you wells. The law 
permitted ns to rovlso the asiessmont with reference to the valne of 
any natural advantage when tho Improvement efieoted from private 
capital and resources eonsiits only in having created the means of 
ntlUilng such advantage " Yet wo generotuly gave a genera] asmr 
ance in 1881 that this would not be applied to weQa. kon can per* 
(eclly understand that this did not mean that wo won t apply it to 
subtoU water To make tho matter clearer we have In 1880 
passed a law that In revUiog essesaments regard shall be had to 
tho profits of agricnlturo but that no such profits, tnerfated by 
tm/Tcronmfs In land effected by or at tho cost of the bolder thereof 
shall be taken Into account. Of course it is for ns to determine 
whether anything done by yon U an Impnrrement and if to whether 
It has increased you profits or the raluo of you land. But you 
may depend upon It, wo shall give yon doe credit for any reforms 
Ihst yon carry out, 

are really sorry to ice you to apathetic Tho msgic of 
occnpaacy " ll It tree it no like the ** msgie of p r ope rty ” and 
toawhow wo have now no faith In cither but stQl coniJJering that 
w* have amended ou Land BeTcane Codo at leat tvics and 
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passed A.ots for loans to agrionlturists and regarding agi'ioultnral 
improvements, it is surpnsmg that yon do not avail yomselves of 
yonr opportumties at all. It is not only snrpnsmg, but dis^stmg. 
However, these he the ways of orientals, and there is no help.’ 

This IS a long yarn. But it shows how unattiactive is the system 
which has become an article of faith with some officials. As we 
said before, the Joint Repoi’t made it barely tolerable. The new law 
of 1901 has made matters a thousand times worse. 


ni 

THE PROSPERITY OP INDIA IN OLDEN DAYS 

Thu contmual tendency of events smce the British occupation of 
the country has been to turn the people more and more towards 
agriculture, and less and less towards manufactures This subject has 
been weU discussed by Lieutenant-Colonel R. D Osborn than whom 
no truer fnend of India ever came to this country. In the first place, 
the invention of steam engmes and the development of machmery 
enormously cheapened the cost of production m England The Eng- 
hsh manufacturers were soon m a position to underseU the Indian 
artisan At the same time, the operation of a strict monopoly of 
heavy transit duties m India, amountmg to 44 lahhs of rupees per 
annum, and of heavy and ruinous import duties m England, amormt- 
mg to no less than 76 per cent , comhmed to repress all the exertions 
of local mdustry. The mtroduction of Manchester goods was 
accompamed hy the collapse of mdigenous mdustiies. 

And yet 

THE MAJTUFACTUEES OP INDIA WEKE ONOB IN A HIGIHI/V FLOURISHING 

CONDITION. 

The vanous Native Com*ts encouraged large towns and urban enter- 
prise. European traders were first attracted not by the raw products, 
but by the manufactured wares of this country. The fame of the fine 
mushns of Bengal, her nch silks and brocades, ber barmomous cotton 
prints had spiead far and wide m Asia as well as Europe. ‘ The 
Bengal silk cloths, etc ,’ writes Mr Yerelst, one of our earhest 
Governors, were dispersed to a vast amount, to the west and north 
inland as far as Gujarat, Lahore, and even Ispahan.’ 

The Indian cities were populous and magnificent. "When Chve 
entered Murshidabad, the old capital of Bengal, in 1757, he wrote of 
it ‘This city IS as extensive, populous, and nch as the City of 
Xiondon, with this difference that there aie individuals m the first 
possessmg infimtely greater property than in the last city,’ 
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*T.T. THK ATTTg THZJf FLODElillED AJCB WITH THEM 'UBBAK LIFE. 

Nott out of tk poptilflilon of 2»>0 000 000 only ® half nilllioii* of 

peoplo llvo in towni of orw 50 000 Inhabitants nino-tenths of tho 
people Uto In nml villagea, the cdonlea of uxidunen who wetn 
settled In the large towns are broken np I will cite as an example 
the city of Dacca. It was dndng the time of the Mogol Government 
that this city (Calcntta) reached the highest degree of its prosperity 
Bnt oven lew tK*n 100 yean agOt the whole oommorce of Dacca was 
estimated at one croro of mpeeti and its popnlatlon at 200 000 tools. 
In 1787 the exports of Dacca moelin to 'RngiKnd amoimtod to 80 lakhs 
of mpees In 1817 they had ceased altogether The arts of spinning 
and weaving which for ages afforded employment to a nnmorons and 
Indnstrions popnlatlon, have now become extinct. Fomfllea which 
were formerly In a state of afQoence have been rednoed to penury the 
majority of the people have been d ri ven to desert the town and 
betake themselves to tho vQlsgea for a livelihood. The present 
popnlatlon of the town of Dacca Is only 78 000 

This decadence has occurred not in Dacca only bnt In all districts. 
Not a year passes in which the Commlssioncn a^ District OlBcers do 
not bring to the noUco of Government that 

nrr MoruFirrumo classes ix all fasts or raz cottttet abb 
Bccoxtxo ciromusuBn 

On the other hand, agricnltoro Is everywhere expanding at the 
expense of manufacturing industry Every exertion li being mode to 
Increase the area andcr cnlUvotion with staple crops. The area under 
enlUration is Increasing by leape and bounds, and tbe Increase in the 
amount of agrlcultaral prince exported from the country is pointed 
to as an irrefragable evidenco of Increased national prosperity This 
is a rain delusion. Tho Indian foreign trade has, indeed been 
developed, but whllo the soli of the country has been ImpoverUhcd 
hj ortTCTVppbig /orrign ccrapefJiJoo ha? ilDcd the Indian marletv 
with the produce of foreign manufaclurei. Tbe most profitable Indian 
Indu tries have been destroyed and the most valuable Indian arts 
have greatly deteriorated or died out 'Witb tho weavers writes 
Mr James Cotton in hli treatise on India in tho English GUien 
Beries, with the weavers have gone tho numerous cavte of dyers. In 
the same war manv other bat>dlcnifti have suffered oUher from tho 
aboUJon of the Sative Courts or from EnglWi rivalrv Carpet 
making fine embroidery Jewelry metal work the damaveening of 
arms saddlery carving pap^r making even erehltecturo and sculp 
tore have all alike d^^rarei Mr Barrtuel Smith recentlv decUrM 
bU belief In the ITouw of Commons that If the figures could be aver 
lalaed It srould (oual th\ handlerafts by which Un million or 
fifteen rnffllon people gained tbrir living had been d itroved by the 
lubstloUon of foreign fior home manufaclures. 

There U no e svt rttUlin j S r James CaJrl which our rule has 
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'small propohtion of artisans 

pressed harder upon than the native weaver and artisan Rir George 
Lidwood’s excellent treatise on the ‘ Industrial Arts of India,’ slion a 
conclusively how India has suffered fvom the destruction of its ancient 
manufactures. I doubt whethoi the public at laige is possessed of any 
adequate conception of the deplorably small proportion of persons m 
this country who are engaged in art or mechanical production oi m 
workmg and dealing with mineral piodnctfi. Tlie census statistics 
show that m England out of the total male population of nil ages, the 
numbei of persons so engaged is 19 G pci cent ; in Scotland tbo 
numbei is 19 8 , m Ireland, that unfortunate annex of tho Bntisli 
dominions, the number is only 8 4 ; in Bengal, tho number falls to tho 
moredibly smtdl proportion of only 1*7. On the othoi hand, the pio- 
portion of the total male population of tho country of all ages 
engaged on agncultural pursuits is m England 12 4 ; m Scotland it is 
116, m poveity-stncken Ireland it is 83; and in Bengal it is 87*9.‘ 
The ratio of these figuics affoids an index of the lelatno prosperity of 
these countries. It is perfectly true that m some minor trades and 
mdustnal piofessious there has been mciease m India in recent years. 
There are more shoemakers now m existence, more caipcntcis, more 
tailors, more blacksmiths The demand for shoes, fui’nituie, clothes, 
iron ware, and the lilie has increased with the increase of "Western 
civihsationandthe greatei appreciation of comfort ivhich accompames 
it. "Wealth and tieasure have undoubtedly poured into India in 
exchange for her exports The immense clioapomng of cotton piece- 
goods and of other articles impoited from Europo cannot be without 
its conespondmg advantage to tho people I am far from tliinkmg 
that the material prospenty of tho agiicultural classes has not 
rmpioved This may' not be the case m ^ provinces, but it certainly 
IS true of the 3?rovmce of Bengal proper, vath which I am personally 
acquainted. New wants have arisen, and mcreased facilities have 
been afforded for their gratification Yet who wiU be disposed to gam- 
say the truth of the late Viceroy’s statement at the opening of the 
Exhibition of Industiial Arts m Calcutta, when he said ‘ No one who 
considers the econoimc condition of India can doubt that one of its 
greatest evds is to he found in the fact that the great mass of the 
people of the country are dependent almost exclusively upon the 
cultivation of the sod This circumstance tends at one and the same 
time to depiesa the position of the cultivatois, to aggravate the mils 
of famme, and also to lower wages generally It tends also to mom- 
tarn the population in the depth of ignorance in which it is now sunk 
It wdl always he found m all countries of the world that the artisans 
are more highly educated than the peasantry.’ 

The development of petty mdustnes, the estabhsliment of the jute 


^ these aie the statistics for ad ages, it has been estimated that about 

nfnn\T^! ^ if® of aoy occupatiou, as they are not 

of an age to be gamfnlly employed ^ 
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and cotton Tnffla to wtloh I hare already aDnded exon the aoonmnla- 
tlon of gold and iDrer the Increased nse of omninonta, braes pots, 
cotton cloths, and umbrellas among thb people aflbrd but a poor 
compenintion for the xaiiety of modal life once spread through the 
country The resources of India Trill rlo almost vrith those of America 
Itself The dimensions of Indian trade are already enormous 
and yet 

yo couxraT is yons roon than this, 

Tho exponiian of trade Is at the expense of monnlaoturing Industry 
The economic condhlons upon which Tnntjiriwl prosperity depends arc 
lacking 

An India supplying Enj^and with Its raw producfts and In Its turn 
dependant upon England for aQ its more Important mannfactures Is 
not a spectacle which is likely to reooncOe an Indian patriot to the 
lots of the subtle and refined Oriental arts, the very secret of which has 
pessed away to the loss of Innumerable weav er s who have perished 
from starv^on, or have sunk for ever to the lot of agricultural 
labourers, or to the lots of that constmctlvu genula and mechanical 
ability wWch designed the canal system of Upper India and the Taj 
otAgm.— ILJ 8 CoTTOx tn New India pubJitheA he/ort 1990 


TV 

THE SLOW BYSTEIIATIO STAItVATION OF IKDU 

llfA January 1901 

Tout brief Open Letter to Lord Oorzon is very «*d reading Tho 
slow lyitemstio starratlon of India revealed by jnnr figures Is, to my 
thinking for more tcnible than the worst horrors denounced by Burke 
one hundred and twenty years ago. But nobody listens to anything 
now 

Tho writer of the above it one of the most distinguished of living 
Englishmen, Owing to the official position he occupies ho ma^ not 
la his own name take a aide otherwise his courage In public Ufo Is 
such that ho would not hesitate to permit his name to bo jnlntcd with 
his remarks. Jfy great correspondent is right the condition of 
things in India is far more terrible to-day— moro tcrriblfl In Itself and 
in what it la leading to— than 11 was under "Warren Hostings master 
fcl and uuserupolouB handling Let me indieate In slight measure 
how this has come about and In what its worteness consists, if bsply 
somebody m»y be moved to intervene ere it bo too late, 

J wttAT ixo 10 Tit* DrrKAcntfKXT or WAJurtx HAsnxoi? 

It U difUeull to pu Into a few aenlcnees the substance of what f»Us 
UTCTul volumes In the coUected worts of Edmund Burke But, 
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impnnm, there is one gi-eat difference between the inoidents of that 
period and of this. Then, a large part of the indictment of Hastmgs 
consisted m charges of dehberately false conduct on his part towards 
mdividuals, mvolviug gross personal ivrong and mjustice. Now, 
generally, we aie not particularly unjust towards mdmduals ; we con- 
fine ouiselves to ‘ cheating’ (Lord Lytton's word) whole communities, 
R.-ni^ to withholdmg rights and privileges we might safely grant, or to 
withdrawing them after years of satisfactory workmg and after the 
people had depended upon them Hastmgs’ crimes, assummg that 
everythmg that Bmhe and his fellow-managers of the Impeach- 
ment asserted, to be true, affected at the outside fifty milhons of 
people, who resided m a portion of Eastern and Southern India, while 
the wrongs extended over a short period of years only. Although, 
accoidmg to Lord Comwalhs, certam Bengal cultivators suffered 
greatly because of the exactions of the tax-gatherers, hard put to it to 
meet Hastmgs’ defiiand, the wrongs done by the Governor- Geneial 
were mamly directed to the spohation of Prmces, Mimsters, and very 
wealthy merchants and bankers. Vast sums of money were obtained 
illegitimately m that time, and were shipped to England m the shape 
of bulhon and of jewels 

The Impeachment failed. Was, then, the whole effort useless ? 
Ml. John Morley says * ‘ No ’ ‘ Though the offender was, m foini, 
acquitted,’ says Mr. Morley, ‘ yet Burke succeeded m these fourteen 
yeais of labonous effort m laymg the foundations once for all of a 
moral, just, philanthropic, and responsible, pubhc opinion m England 
wth reference to India.’ Alas 1 the historian is too sangume. The 
facts do not fit his description. ‘ Nobody hstens to anythmg now.’ 
Certainly, Mr Morley himself does not contribute aught to that 
pubhc opmion which he so warmly eulogised. It is tmo he tells 
the present wntei the needs of India are never out of his mmd, but 
he never hstens to I ndi an grievances, oi does anythmg to remove 
them, and so, m his own most powerful person, ispioves.his o’i'm 
statement. 


2 WOni/D niPBACHlIENT TO-DAY DB JUSTIBtED ? 

If what Hastmgs did, and the consequences thereof be of any value, 
the answer is • Undoubtedly, many tunes over. As to whom the 
articles of Impeachment should specifically mclude, I am not con- 
cerned to set forth. If absolute ’inala fidea were to be a basis of m- 
dictment, I do not know that any one could be indioted For it is 
certam that neither m that Palace of Lassitude, the India Office, nor 
m high places m India, is there any overt mtention to do mjustice. 
Tins, regarded m the highest mtorests of humamty, is a pity If onlv 
half-a-dozen wickedly mahgnant men could be pomted to as personally 

condition of things m India, and could be 
brought to the bar of pubho opinion, there would be some hope for 
In ion sufferers, some chance of remedies being found. So made- 
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qiii4«ly is ham&n ^rmpaibj derelopad by cmr dvGisation and ^jiioza 
of 6d^c*Uon^ that only as a atrogglo oentraa nmnd an IndiTldual, can 
any ^ridespread interest In a people s canse be aroused. This is ^hy 
the Tndtwn came is so almost hopeless. Only when some Viceroy of 
commanding p ow er Is subjected to a conversion as anddon u was that 
of the PersarotoT Fanl when on his way to Damascus, and his mind 
Illuminated with dlTine light as that would be peraeoutor of Oh r lst l an 
woTshipperB declared his mtnd had been penetrated with an effulgence 
seldom seen on sea or land, and this Converted Viceroy testifies, even 
to martyrdom to the new bom In him will India ever be lifted 
out of the ^ in whkh she now lies helpless. A muted people, very 
rnneh In earnest, might do even more and much more speedily than 
the Converted Viceroy Bat that ts past praying for. There is, tm 
happily fJnra In England and In India, among reformers, not unity of 
purpose, but cross currents and miserable jealousies. 

V?hat Is the condition of things which the distinguished Englishman, 
whose letter I have quoted, deolarea Is worse tV^ that which led to 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings t 

It is the alien rule of Indla^in Its present form It is the economic 
dndn of India s resources It is the subordination of the Interests c! 
the sons of the soil to the Interests of the fortdgnon it is the con 
sldcrstion always of EogUmd before India It Is the blindness which 
has been brought about by the too>admiring and oantlnuoui eontom 
plation on our port of the adndoistratlvo uid Induitrlsl edifice which 
wo have reared- 

Tho last of these causes Is the worst How dense the blindness Is 
may bo judged when oven so acute an obser ver as Is the present 
V i c er o y cannot soe things as they actually arc no although they 
be put as plain politically as A B 0 by a popular body irtfn the 
Ushajana Bahba of Madras. Tbo British mind is mudn up i^s to 
India t British work there been all beneficent TtiiIUthj as 
Tennyson s horihem Farmer ssid of the poor — tsken as a whole arc 
bad. And even Ijord Curxon, after all be seen in TrUHa acts as 
though he, too held the narrow insular view Se cannot bo so 
blind. 

If any man wUhes to maintain the Ibesli of the terrible (Lord 
Curion s word regarding the last famine) condition of India now as 
compared with more than a hundred years ago nsj worse than thst, 
Its lerrlhlo condition as oompared with twenty years ago the 
malerisl Des ready la ample volume, to bis hand. Here art two out 
of hundreds of economlo fsets aTallahlc. 

Iwcanstn Cost or Food kb Rerts 
Tear Commoo Btcr ttlieU. Birley 

J7W 160 Iba 170 lbs. ... OM Ibt 

1671 .. M 40 .. 64 

I'O’ Tj oh 
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The more icccut fammo >cai8 m the nbo\c comparison have been 
avoided. 


GRO^^D^G UESTITUXIQN Of COIi'm Al Oltb. 

In 1892 such a ^Uage-to \illngc economic lnqmr^ as Sir Willmm 
Weddeiburu has, m Aain, tued to bcciuc nas pniatcU 
Bombay Presidency. Fl^e ^^llagcs \scro imcstigatcd. Tins is the 

investigator’s report . — 

‘The population of the fnc nllngcs whose census I look came to 
236 persons The land farmed b\ these Mllagcr'i amounted to 1,100 
acres. We ha\c, from the \allagc books, nhat the nholc gross crop 
amounted to, vik , -C198 sterling. The fact came out that through 
sheer poverty not a % ostigc of inanuro had been placed upon these 
1,400 acres mtlim the last ton jcais i^oiv, if you allow staivation 
support at Es 14 a year only to each of these 200 persons and allon 
Es 11 aj'ear for each of the 58 pair of agricultuial bullocks necessarily 
kept for the tillage of these 1,400 acics of land, jou bar c the fact that 
the whole net produce, after deducting Iis.l4 a jear for the support 
of each person of each of those fir e villages, amounted only to ^5 
sterhng m tlic jear. And rvhat had these pool people paid to the 
revenue? They had paid ui land tax in that year no loss than 1170, 
although there was only £5 of real net pioducc coiumg from their 
fields. The village books show that the assessment rvas paid by 
bonowmg fiom usurers at twcnty-foui per cent, per annum. The 
persons m the five villages for these loons owe the usurers norv Bs. 
12,000, or ten years of the whole assessment. I say it rvith pom, but 
I say it mth confidence, that this is not an imusual, but a usual, con> 
dition of the cultivators m the Deccan at this moment Some httle 
money was made, moreover, by the women and childicn who got 
employment m the adjacent town of Sholapore ’ 

These facts were stated m the House of Commons some ycais ago. 
They have never been disproved. They form a very good reason 
why the Secretary of State should object to a village mquiry. I wish 
I could feel that I did Lord George Hamilton an injustice m saying 
this, for then it rmght be possible to get an mquiry. But, no other 
reason than fear as to what would bo revealed, ca/n account for the 
persistent refusal of the present Secretary of State to grant what was 
asked foi. 

How has all this come about ? Because, among other thmgs, we 
have destroyed native mdustnes, and, besides, have taken from India 
smee 1834-5 (accordmg to a calculation made by that sane and 
moderate journal, the Mconom/ist, two years ago) 

MORE THAN TEN THOUSAND MIIiDIONS OF RUPEES. 

Agamst this England has Unt to India for pubho works and other 
purposes, perhaps, a quarter of that amount, an advance, on which 
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■ho tlmjfl gets interest and has beeidci a mortgage on oil Indian 
property 

on tho other hand has entirely lo«t her much more than ten 
thousand mtnWr this -mth interest and it droulated in tho ordinary 
way among her people, at flro per cent, interest vahio only would, by 
fhU time have been of the Talue at least of 

nrrr Tnotmairo uillioss of rupees. 

Farther tho money lent to India, saTe in respect to irrigation worka, 
has only partly gone to that country most of it has been spent in 
'Rng TuTiii,— being tbus doubly ennebod while India s pororly 
was thereby doubly deepened. — ^Lo^no't Cobbmpokdekge of the 
Amnia Barar Pairika (Calcutta) and TAe HtntZu (Madras) ilarob 
lOOL 



THE EBMEDY 


Statement of Eemedies Postponed until Some Agreement 
be Arrived At as to Whether Any ISfeod for Ecmcdy 

Exists ... . . . 

The Statement of the Evil, for the tioment, is Enough 


I T may be asked, ‘ Assuming yom.’ conclusions are in- 
disputable, wbat IS the remedy ? Having said so 
much, you must say more. It is of little use to diagnose 
the disease unless you can indicate means of cme ’ Such 
a question m oidinary circumstances would receive but 
one ansvyer ‘ Certainly. Though it is not always the 
duty of the cntic to be prepared with a remedy for that 
which he criticises, unless indeed the “case” be put in 
his hands, I will state what, in my opinion, should be 
done to remedy these evils. The steps to be taken are as 
follows’ — 

-On the present occasion, however, I do not propose to 
submit any remedies. Not, however, because I have 
none to submit. Qmte the contrary In respect to every 
department of effort in India where reform is needed, I 
have something to say, and, more particularly, have 
I special proposals to submit and urge concerning the 
mcreased productivity of the soil, a reform which the 
late Sir James Caird strongly urged twenty years ago, 
and towards the realisation of which practically nothing 
has been done 

Bemedies are of value for discussion only when there 
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la agreement between the parfaes interested that a oon 
djtion of things exists for which remedies are needed 
“We are far from such a desirable sitnation in India In 
words already quoted in these pages Lord George TTaTnil 
ton finds nothmg whatever m the vast contment he 
rules to call for remedy * Ton speak he says ‘ of the 
increasmg impovenshment of India and the annual dram 
iqjon her, as steadily and continuously exhausting her 
resources I assert that you are under a delusion 
Except that during the last five years the rainfalls have 
thnce failed, and created droughts of immense dimensions 
there is not a fact to be found m support of your allaga 
tiouB "With such views propounded by the Secretary of 
State it IS out of the question to talk of remedies If 
there be no wrong no Bnffermg no comphcations save 
those caused by the Great Oloud Oompeller of the Umverse, 
there can assuredly, be no remedy required 
Farther with the abnormal and unsatisfactory con 
dition of tbmgs now obtammg in India, men who believe 
m the remedies they suggest, who are fully satisfied that 
they will remove existing ills who, because they have 
thought out thoroughly the difSculbes to be overcome, 
are ready with amendment and adaptation to ensnro the 
success of what they recommend are refused opportunity 
of association m the apphcation of the remedies they 
advise. The inception of the reform ideas comes from 
one sot of brains The realisation of that inception is 
entrusted to others who do not behove m its realisation, 
do not consider anything requires to be reformed Oonse* 
qucnco Failure of the remedy which, in hands that 
understood, and worked by mmds which boheved m it 
would prove successful 

Here at present there i» no need to discuss a remedy 
Lord George Hamilton s remark dismisses with a con 
tempt which commands admiration for its magmGccnt 
audacity the vorj idea of anythmg being wrong The 
admiration ordiaanly duo to heroism must hov.oTcr bo 
Viithhcld Every moment that the noblo lord a heroic 
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attitude is maintained there is needless sufieniig in hut 
and home, theie is continued nakedness for man and 
woman, there is denial of the comforts of life, there is a 
continued barring of the door against high official 
employment of capable people in their own land. With 
tlie Secretary of State on his high horse of absolute 
satisfaction with things as they arc in India, six times 
as many people as live in the United Kingdom remain 
doomed to a subjection which is physically and morally 
destructive. Strange are the destinies of men, mar- 
vellous IS civihsed rale, when one weak hand can thus 
hold m subjection so many milhons of one’s fellow- 
subjects ! 

If this work should be so far successful as to win 
attention, and some measure of public opimon m England 
and in India be aroused by the story which has been 
told m the preceding pages, then the Remedies which 
the present writer has carefuUy considered, will be 
pubhshed 

Till then, such feehng as may be called forth by these 
studies had better be turned to a thorough reahsation of 
the extent to which the deplorable state of things in 
India has spread. One thing at a time. The statement 
of the evil for the moment is enough 



OBITBB DICTA FBOM THE SPEOTATOB, 
LONDON 


Taxation in India is, no donbt ligbtea: now than it was 
under Moghal role but we get the money and the 
Moghals did not, and the eystem prevents the nse of 
an agnoultural middle class 

There ore distnots m India where a man with Ksl.OOO 
(£G6 18b 4d.) is a milhonaire. 

The average Enropoan almost demos ordmary mental 
capacity to every coloured man 

Five people cannot live and pay a direct tax m money 
and the mterest of old debts at sixteen per cent upon 
five acres of overcropped soil without danger, in bad 
years of a catastrophe That is the position of whole 
distncts m India and the comparative wealth of other 
districts IB nothmg to the purpose 

Let the statosmon say what will meet the economic 
danger or face the conseQuenccs, which m India will bo 
either recurrent famines or a bewildering passive, m 
Burrection of men whom the Government cannot blame 
or shoot down 
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THE FOOD TAXES OF CEYLON. 

A Pamphlet adtlressed to the Cobden Cluh. 1875. 


IMPROVED GOVERNMENT FOR 
CEYLON : 

Representative and Broad : not Nominated and Narrow. 

PanipKlet of 60 pp 1876. 


THE FAMINE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA, 1876-1878. 

Two volumes London Longmans & Oo. Yol I., pp i.-xx, 
1-625 , Yol n., pp L-xv, 1-4:93 1878 

©cess Coinmente, 

The Saturday Revie-w (January 18, 1879) said * It 13 not often our lot to 
lead a 'work m which, if wo admit the propnety of its proportions, there is 
so little to correct and revise . It would bo unfair not to recognise the 
extreme pains bestowed on the woik , the amplitude of the stores which 
throw light on the past as well as suggest thought for the fnluie , the 
general fainicss of the statements, with one or two exceptions to bo noticed , 

1 the arrangement of copious statistical tables about lations, areas, population, 
and death rates, and the moral earnestness and humane sentiments of the 
writer ’ 

The Konconformist (October 2, 1878) remarked ‘In respect to the last 
famine, no one could wish for more facts, or, on the whole, for a moic 
t complete history than Mr Digby has given m these volumes For men 
! who itifiuenco opinion, for men who make laws, Mr Digby has produced an 
I invaluable book— one, indeed, that should give him a claim to the title of 
I public benefactor ’ 

The Times of India, Bombay (January 20, 1879), concluded a long and 
I favourable review as foUons —‘Mr Digby was ho Honorary Secretary of 
this great mlernat onal movement, and this it is that specially entitles him 


to fpeftk as haidiig aatbority on Indian Famine*. Wfl art soitj are 
not abla to go more fully Into his Tolomes, which mart be oonsnlted by 
those Interested in the dlllerent dlstiiota or morementf The work Is In 
Iflct a famine eneydopsedia of a Tariety of artiolaa, and one might as well 
try to inzamarlie the difTerentlal csdonloi as to eompass Its contents within 
two eolomns of oar space. Be is, as we said stndionsly Impartial. The 
matter derlred from a thousand and one odd tourees is well and logically 
arranged. His style Is clear condsa, and easy He Is Tery skOfol In 
plfLftrig Lnterectlng facts and long tabular statements in striking juxta* 
posllkm and the prodnotlon of these two handsome Tolomes in the scanty 
Idsttre at ths disposal of an Tm^?^ editor bean witness to a marrelloas 
amoont of Industry whidi with his other gnallflcatlons, shonld entitle Mm 
to some more solid reward from the Government of India than the 0 J.H. 
which after some dday he Is now aide to write after his namo. The 
Famine Campaign," in Its folness of detaD and breadth of knowledge, 
might well have been written by soma great Oorernment affldal, aitd shonld 
certainly be kept for refsrenoe, if cot for reading, by all ofBdals not yet 
profeaalng greatness, who were oonceensd with the management of the late 
famine. 

Ur Lewis Icnes IHnahln, lato OoUsotor of Knrnool In a favonrable 
review of fire ^nmg^ in the Academy of October 6 1878, oondudes oe 
follows — I can honestly refer all Interested In so dreodfol a calamity to 
^Ir Llgby*! work, which contains a well written and Impartial aecoimt of 
one ot the most Icarlol rldtatlana with which U has ever been the lot of a 
beneroleot Qorenunsnt to contend. Previenuly Ur Ulnchln bad said 
Ur Digby i volomea contain a falthfol and moat vahiahle account of the 
famine in Bombay Mysore, and Uadraa and in this paper I wd confine 
myself to the last Presidency with which the work of my life has been 
conoected, and In which 1 naturally take mmi interest 

The Kerning Post (Octdwr 17 1876) says The aathor of The Famine 
Campaign in Southern India" has n^e a valuable contribntioQ towards 
the history of the terrible vUitatlon which fell upon Madras, Bombay and 
Mysore daring Iho years 1870-1ST8. Mr Digby discusses with much 
ability a variety of eoelal and poUUco-economk questliwu oonnectod with 
the famine. laformatlon which be lays before the reader may be 
ImpUdtly relied on and the opinion he offers on some of the disputed 
questions of policy that arose are very suggestive and worth careful otra 
sWeratioa. We regard hU work as one of great and permsment value. 

The Dally Telegraph and Deccan Berald, of Poona (Oct » 1678) 
remarked Mr Digby*! history of the Famine Campaign In Southern 
India wiD be a standard work on tho subject, and srlll bo found of great 
we shonld such a calamity ever visit us again. Th* work which Mr Digby 
himself did In connection with famlw relief from the day on which he 
telegraphed to London and got the Uamlon Howe Committee to wor k 
until the day when he closed hit labonrs In cooneetion with the ExecuUr* 
Committee at Madias will be held tn fragrant remembrance. He has the 
pleasant lalUlactioo of kmnrlng that thonxasds and tens of thonsands of 
Urea hare been sated by his loitramentallty and through (be dctennlned 
action which be took In spite of the cold water which was thrown upon It 
tn the highest qnarters. 

The Lancet (Fsbrnary 8-la particularly praised tho« parts of the 
wtrri which dealt with the paibol^cal condition of the famine stricken 
people. 


forty years 

OF OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL LIFE 
IN A CROWN COLONY. 

Being the Life of Sii Eiohabd B. Moeoau, Kt., Queen’s 
Advocflito, and Acting Chief Justice of Ceylon 
Two volumes Higgmbotham & Co , Madras "VoL I j pp. 
i-xix, 1-391 , Vol. II , pp i-vu, 1-373 

The Ceylon Times says ‘We aie bound to' confess that Mi Digby has 
performed his task with much skill and no small amount of mdustry ’ 

The Madras Standard ‘This excellent biography wiU, no doubt, com- 
mand a laige ciiculation What Mr Digby has written he has done 
thoroughly , he has shown himself to be a careful wntei ’ 

The Ceylon Friend ‘We have carefully read through Mi Digby’s last 
book, the full title of which is given below, and it deseiwes and shall, if 
possible, receive from the Ceylon Frtend a fuller and better treatment than we 
are able to give to it at present We have found the work deeply mteiesting, 
and even foscmatmg, for, havmg begun, we could hardly lay it down until 
we had fimshed it A great deal of valuable information has been gathered 
together, the style is clear, straightfoiward, and vigorous, and the two 
handy volumes are prmted on the very best paper and with the very best 
type, the bmding bemg exceedingly neat and elegant We have never seen 
a book better “ got up ” by publishers m India, it will adorn any hbraiy, 
and as the subject-matter concerns all who care for Ceylon, whether as 
missionaries, statesmen, legislators, citizens, or residents for a time, and 
as the work will be useful, not only for present enjoyment, but for 
permanent leterence, wo trust that this Life of Su B F Morgan will find 
its uay into very many bookshelves Mr Digby has written a most 
readable and excellent book which well deseives a wide circulation, especially 
in Ceylon, where its “ local colouring ” will give it extra piquancy ’ 


INDIAN PROBLEMS FOR ENGLISH 
CONSIDERATION. 

A Lettci addiessed to the National Liberal Federation m 1882 

80 pp. 

‘Tlicrc lb not a single practical rugyestwn, expressed or imphed (so far 
ns 1 can at present see) vhich might not bo fully supported by Conservatives 
as Mcll ns by Liberals ’—Sir Roper Lethbridge, LLP , KC LE. 

•The fact« ns to the present condition of India and its people aieiery 
soberly and accurately related . Mr. Digby’s letter is otherwise admirable 
c\ cry way It testifies to the author’s deep and generous sympathy for the 
country and its people . The mlroductoiy part is verj good and brimful 
of rcflcctionK - — Indian Spectator 

■ II .. ™ilcn Iron, ftc E'nnapomt ot pohl.ra, but Ihcru i« nothmi: 

ol n ri'b'iu .p.nl Id !bc Elnlumcnls md uuEgcslions it couluujs Th® 


rery pecnliiT dreomstuieM of th® ffrna In irMcli Mr Digby liTcd here 
the meimer In Thloh he wte thnrwn In contaet with men of l&rge, wide 
lengthened^ during thet period, matt be teVen into eoootmt. 

non-offlcial portion wHI be held to be n defect by tome and en adrui 
by other*. It prerented hire teeing thingi u offideli mv them, bnt thlt Is 
not ptr $t * dltsdruittge by any mans. At t tpedho IntfaTiee, the Itte 
Famine may be qnoted at an *rT»Tnpt«t Odiolal eyes taw no tignt or few 
signs of famine, thoogh men and women were dying byhnndredi ; It needed 
Twn-n fflMal Qjes and non-cfEoial pent to draw attention to the troe state of 
— Kadrai Timet. 
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OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF INDIA, 
CEYLON, AND THE FAR EAST 

Tbo following arc the keadmgs of tho ohaptors — 

I Earllat Indian ht Ktpap tr t, 

n, Tk* Struggle for of t^e English Prtu U India 

UL Oorerwaent Ilxognltton of lie Prm t OowrsI Conduct of the 
daUorllla 1S35 to 1879 

IV Tit Anglo-Indian Nnetpapor 

V Indian Ktw t pa p cr t i PorntL. 

M. Indian l^empaptn PooiL (cofUfaaed). lUuttroted end Conte 
Joumalt lie FagUii JovmaU eondueied ly Jadfaiu 
VIL Indian Senpapert Boxeit 
VUJL rndtaa hevtpepm MtTtavit- 

EL Indian Naotpapert N W PB o me za , Pjuuab, Oodh do. 

X. Indtos hf^otpaptrt Cetlox 

\L JndlridiuUljr In Indian hnci p tf j crr 

\IL Vnfijwp<T ITwi in lie East (Dy A Beroana.) 

XliL Tie J>atlre Indian Prett 

TUT Tie ‘Satire Indian Preu (eontlnurd) 

W Tie Ptfiure of tie Indian Prtu EnglUk end Indian, 

WX. Tie Strain StUltmenU doumale 
XVII. The China (EnglUh) Papen 
Will. The China (Sallre) Paper* 

XPC. The Pelln OoeetU 
XX. The JoumaU of Japan 

(PabtUkad ealjr la #«rUJ f«rsi.l 


THE PART WHICH PRIYATE CHARITY 
MAY TAKE IN 

AN INDIAN FAMINE CAMPAIGN 

Propiirod for the Famine Committloncrt of 1S70-60 
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THE CEYLON HANSARD. 

Shorthand Eeports of the Proceedings of the Ceylon Legislative 
Connell Six volumes. 1871-76 


INDIA FOR THE INDIANS 

—AND FOR ENGLAND. 

The Right Eon John Bright, liLP, speaking at St James’s Hall, 
February 25, 1885, said ‘Lord Bipon has lefened to a yjoxk published 
recently on India by the Secretary o£ the National Liberal Club I have 
lead that book -with great care and great interest I would not say that I 
would adopt all the propositions ■which are set forth m that volume , hut I 
would say this, that it affouds matter for the most serious thought, ahd 
^0 person who has the SMAIiUEST INTEREST IN InMA BUT CAN BE BENEFITEB 
BV READING IT ’ 

0plnfons of tbe iDrcss. 

The Manchester Examiner of April 8, 1885, says 'Mi Ligby, who as 
honorary secretary of the Indian Famme Fund won golden opinions for his 
disinterested and nntinng activities, has long been recogmsed as a weighty 
authority on all matters appertaining to the welfaie of our Eastern Empiie > 
and this lolumo will certainly sustain his reputation as a far-seeing and 
nght-feehng political thinker The late Mr Fawcett was known during his 
parliamentary career as “the Member for India,” and should Mr Lzgby 
e\ci find his way into the House of Commons he will have a very fair claim 
to inhent the honourable title Even the most superficially informed 
persons know how open to adverse oiiticism is our Indian admimstiation, 
and Sir Louis Mallet, the late Under Secretary for India, has put on record 
the striking statement that the present system has only survived in virtue of 
its practical exemption from aU mdependent and intelligent Criticism Such 
criticism, based not only upon conscientious research, but on long and 
intimate personal knowledge, is supphed by Mr. Digby’s volume, which is a 
perfect treasure-house of facts and aigumonts for all who are interested 
m the cause of Indian reform ' 

‘ Mr. Digby may be congratulated on his attempt to set before the English 
constituencies some of the great problems they must deal with m the near 
future The work evidences marked abihty, a wide grasp of a difficult 

subject, and the widest enthusiasm for the cause of the peoples of India.’ 

Lit-crary t^orld. 

‘ Unlike most Anglo-Indian literature, this book is not n, woaiy waste of 
icrbingc . . . The facts of the case arc presented in a comprehensible 
uttmclue manner, and a subject is made interesting and luminous which is 
too ottLii rmolhered in words ’ — Dundeo Advertiser 
‘Mr DigbVa cominn-on ol Indian and English mlers, of Natue and 
i mil'll Stntre, is ngainst us, his comparison in all directions and 

in m.'rv detail is agnm<=t us, owing, ho thinks, not to the incapacity of 
England to potmi.nor to her dcsirc to oppress, but to the improper and 


Inapplicable 0TeT>axclo<lTa we hare pennltted Mr Dlgbj 

whoM carefully prepared and pcnrerfnlly written volume hai given u* io 
mueh'pleaiure, may well conilder the deriralxQlty of giving Its main outlines 
In cheap pamphlet form for droulation amongst the millions whoee intereet 
In subject may be increased and informed. — W astern Dally Kercnry 

We may without bes l te tlon commend the volume as an earnest eiporitlon 
o! the earnest views of a msn well Infonned on the snhject by long residence 
In the East. The subject, It is needless to add la quite ontside of party it 
is national. Too long have we trilled with India, and it wHl be an evil day 
for the prestige of the Empire vrtien oar coainectioa with It Is severed. Thai 
so great a calamity may be averted la (he desire of Mr Dlgby whose booh Is 
well worth reading even by those who disagree — as we do— wHh many of his 
views, — cnaiffow Hswa. 

Mr DIgby tells the story with pathos and eloquence, and gives 
more tnfarmaUan about India and discernible modea of Ita smtslbla govcm 
ment any author dona before In the same eompass. It Is a book 
which OQght not only to be In eS Liberal libraries, bat read In chapters 
publicly in Liberal Clubs — BlntilPgham Weakly Pest. 

The indletment Mr IHgby prefers against English rule in India Is a very 
grave one, and it Is Impossible to read some of bis statements without a 
feoUng of b oT To r that such things should be possible under our admlnlitra* 
Uon. Whether Mr DIgby a proposltiona meet with acceptance or not, 
no ono who studios his book as it ought to be studied can fail to be Impressod 
with bis deep and abiding sympathy with the subject races lor whose 
elevation In the scale of nationi he pleads so earnestly and so eloquently — 
Bristol Kcroury 

Mr DIgby*! most eloquent and hearty Tolume. Be hu been at 
ertrcme palu to be accortte Ills eonelosions ore drawn from varied 
Important *00x008 he eonrdantiously consider* as favourably as can be 
both sides of the quettion and to all be show* a moral earnestness and 
humane sympathy which we most admit to be worthy of a pnblie benefactor 
—Perthshire Advertiser 

Bat black — and, perhaps, too blsck — as Is his picture of British admlnla- 
tratloD It Is to be (cared thst it eoatalns much that Is but too true and that, 
as a whole U is mon reliable than the bright presentment of that admlnls* 
traUon with which oQI^i apoiogiiU have made us lamlliar We bare been 
accustomed to the Qoa painted l^ himselL It remains to be seen what the 
British public will think of Mr Digby's unilattcTing portrait of the same 
noble animal, —tcotaman. 

Mr DIgby s scheme is worth aQ the study that our pubHo men can afford 
to give to It and shonid be pondered by the poblio —Western Homing 
Krwx 

We very heartily reco m mend Hr DIgby e volume.— Echo. 

The book which Mr DIgby has Just Issued Is one that should be read by 
every EnglUhman who takes the slightest Interest la the queetlon to which 
it relates. — Vetropolitan. 

Mr DIgby*s latest work on Indian affairs Is one that shoold comman d 
wide attention. — tossex Advertiser 

We must pronounce this to be a vahubie addition to the very few really 
able books i^t havs appeared of lata regarding our Indian Emplr*. — 
Christian World. 

Mr D.gby Inilrta srith itmeh eamestotts and a elsrer array of facts and 
Cgum upon many Importint reforms — Korthaapton Hero nr y 


‘ The volume is valuable as history, full of facts upon which only light 
opimons can be formed ’• — ^Halifax Courier. 

‘ Mr Digby deals in a highly origmal and comprehensive manner with 
some of the most difficult problems m Indian admimstration He shows 
a wide famihaiity with his subject, is a trenchant critic, and a haid hitter ’ 
—Liverpool Mercury 

‘ We trust that Mr Digby’s timely volume will be widely and studiously 
read ' — Hereford Times 

‘ A winter who has made this great subject an object of profound study ’ — 
Cork Examiner. 

‘ The book is a carefully arranged and well-sustamed mdiotment of the 
system pursued by the British rulers of India ’ — ^Torquay Times 

‘ Mr. Digby’s new hterary venture wiU lose him none of the ground he 
has previously gained ’ — Sussex Advertiser 
‘ A timely and mstruotive work ’ — ^Leicester Daily Post. 

‘ The views concisely, and with large knowledge, set forth heie are worthy 
of attention ’ — Birmingham Daily Post 
‘ It IS a snggestive and interestmg volume, which will probably give rise to 
much controversy ’ — Bombay Gazette 
‘ The pnbhoation of Mr Digby’s new book is veiy opportune The 
authonty of Mr Digby to discuss the details of the government of India 
and its effects upon the happiness of the hundreds of milhons that constitute 
its population, is undoubted ’ — Brighton Examiner 


• I have read with interest the volume on India, and congratulate you on 
putting in so small a compass so much valuable mformation ’ — S Morley, M.P 
Sir J B Phear.late Judge of the High Court, Calcutta ‘Permit me to 
say that I have found “ India for the Indians— and for England” exceedmgly 
interesting, so much so that at the second sittmg I could not lay the book 
down until I had, with some trespass on the midmght hours, possessed 
myself of the whole of it GeneraUy speaking, too, I think y6u are right m 
the view of the case which you very vivudly present to the Bntish pubhc ’ 
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Of this woik, 20,000 copies of which were circulated in three 
months, many favoui'ablo comments weie made in the nress 
and m pnvate letteis ^ 
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